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PREFACE. 


In 1865 I was led to read the printed text of the Tabakat- 
i-Na^iri. published at Calcutta in 1864, in search of materials 
towards a history of the Afghans and their country, which 
is very much mixed up with that of India. 

Having gone through a great portion »pf it, and finding 
it defective in many places, aVid full of errors, I thought it 
advisable to examine the India Office L,ibrary MS.., No. 
1952, from which the printed texf^was said to have been 
taken, went through the whole of that work, and found that 
it also was defective, and contained numerous errors. I 
found nothing, however, respecting the Afghans, except in 
one place, and there they were briefly mentioned in a few 

lines, but very characteristically. 

I had already discovered, when in search of other mate- 
rials, what lamentable errors the available Histories of 
India, so called, in the English language contained, and I 
now found how they had arisen. With a view of correct- 
ing them, I made a translation of those portions of the 
Tabakat-i-Nasirt which related to India, and the History 
of the Ghaznawi and Ghuri dynasties : and, when I offered 
a translation to the Bengal Asiatic Society some twelve 
years ago, my intention was, as stated in my letter on the 
subject, merely to have made a fair copy of the translation 
of those identical portions. 

Soon after, I obtained a very old copy of the work ; and, 
on comparing it with the I. O. L. MS. No. 1952. I found 
such considerable and important differences to exist, that 
I determined to begin anew, and translate the whole work. 

The Society having accepted my offer, and the defective 
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state of the printed text being well known, Mr. Arthur 
Grote, to whom I am very greatly indebted for assistance 
in many ways, advised that, in making this translation, I 
should avail myself of any other copies of the text that 
might be procurable in Europe. On instituting inquiry the 
following were found, and have been already referred to in 
my report to the Society, published in the “Proceedings 
for F^ruary, 1873, and have been used by me in my task. 
I must here giye a brief description of them, and notice 
and number them according to their apparent age and 
value, which arrangement, however, will be somewhat 
different from that in the notes to pages 68 and 77 of the 
translated text 

X. A MS, belonging to the St Petersburg Imperial 
Public Library. 

This, probably, is the most ancient of the copies col- 
lated. It is not written in an elegant hand, by any 
means, although plainly and correctly, but in the style in 
which Mullas usually write. The dd/s are marked with 
diacritical points, and other letters are written in a peculiar 
manner, denoting considerable antiquity. It is, however, 

imperfect, and does not comprise much more than half the 
work. 


2. The British Museum MS, No. Add. 26, 189. 

This^ copy is considered by Doctor Rieu, whose expe^ 
rience is sufficiently great, and authority undoubted, to be 
a MS. of the fourteenth century. It is clearly written and 
correct, and has been of the utmost use to me. It wants a 
few pages at the end, hence the date on which it was com- 
pleted. and by whom written, which generally are inserted 
At the end) cannot be discovered. 


3- The old MS. in my possession, 
ir ^ suppose 

orhrcomnTH <^°"^q«entlyf the dat^ 
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several pages, which took me some time to put in their 
places again. 

I imagine that there is very little difference, in point of 
antiquity, between these three copies. 

4. A MS. belonging to the Imperial Academy of Sciences 

at St. Petersburg. 

This is a well and correctly written A/S., which has also 
been of the greatest use to me in my work. It wants about 
two leaves at the end, and, consequently, the date on which 
it was copied does not appear. I should say, comparing it 
with the others above described, that it is a MS. of 
the sixteenth century, possibly, still earlier. It has an 
unreadable name on the last leaf, with 1218 H. [1803 A.D.] 


upon it. 

5. The India Office Library MS.t No. 1952 ' 

This is also a plainly written copy, and. apparently, of 
considerable age, nearly as old, possibly, as the three copies 
first named, but it is incorrect in scores of places : one place 
in particular, where three complete pages of the history of 
Sultan Mas’ud of Ghazntn occur in the middle of the ac- 
count of the Saljuks. This is important, although an error, 
because it shows us how many other copies have been taken 
from it, or that it. and the other copies hereafter to be 
named, were all copied from another, still earlier, MS. 


imperfect in that identical place. 

This MS. is, in all probability, that referred to by 

Stewart, as belonging to Tipu's library, and said to have 
been “copied by the author himself. The reason why 
this too, has been erroneously considered “ an autograph of 
the authof’sr is simply this— whoever copied it. as in the 
case of other copies, neither recorded his own name, nor the 
place where, or date when, it was completed, and so it ter- 
minates in the author’s own words, hence some people have 
run away with the idea— and it only shows upon what a 
shadow they often found their theories-that the author 
himself have written it. It ends thus The book 
of Al-Minhaj bin Saraj, the 5th of Rabi -ul-Awwal— the 
third monthiin the year fifty and hundred.” The eight. 

which should have preceded the fifty, been o . 
On the first leaf the following is written : Th^Tabakat- 
i-Nasiri. in the city of Haidar-abad. in the month of Rabi - 
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ul-Awwal, 1157 H. {1744 A.D.], was bought of the booksellers 
in that place,** 

6 and 7. Two MSS. in the Paris National Library. 

These may be classed, at least the best of the two, with 
the preceding No. 5, in point of date, and want of correct- 

ness ; and I believe that they are either copies of No. 5, or, 
like it and two others — the Bodleian MS., and the Ro. 
Asiatic Soc. MS. — copies of the same identical MS. They 
all agree as to errors,' and they all end in the same way, 
without the name of the scribe, the date, or place where 
copied, with the single exception of the Bodleian copy, 
which has the word “ eight ** written over the words ** fifty 
and six hundred.** For the reasons above-mentioned, both 
Paris MSS . — not one only, I find — were fondly considered 
autographs of the authors but M. H. Zotenberg, whose 
opinion I asked, very justly says, “ this is impossible, because 
the two MS. are not in the same handwriting.’* He, how- 
ever, adds, » but to judge from the paper and the writing, 
I should suppose that they are both MSS. of the fifteenth 
century. They were, both brought from India.** They 
came from the Dakhan, in all probability. 

8 and 9. The other copy of the text in the British 

Museum. No. Add, 25,785, which Doctor Rieu considers 

may be of the sixteenth century, and another belonging to 

the Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg. These 

are, comparatively, modem copies, of the first half of the 

seventeenth century in all likelihood. They are plainly 

^itten but are neither of them very correct. The former 

IS defective to the extent of seven or eight 8vo. oaP^es at 

the end, and the other also wants a few leaves. T^y are 
neither of them of much value. ^ 

CoUegt Haileybury 

This IS the most complete MS of the tevt r t. 
met with, although it is 0" compara^veiy ecen^date It 

have found it exceedingly useful. Inde’e] wUhout^ it'and 


573 

page 
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Nos. 2, 3, and 4, I never could have completed my 
task satisfactorily. In a few places it supplied what 
was defective in two of the others. The date of copying 
is not given, but, from its appearance, I should say it was 
a MS. of the last half of the seventeenth century. After 
the author’s concluding words the following is written : — 
“The owner of this il/ 5 ., in the port [Bandar] of Surat, 
[is] the Haji, Muhammad Sharif, son of Mulla Muhammad 
Sharif, son of Mulla Muhammad Tahir after which follow 
some words not quite intelligible, “on the 8th of Sha’ban — 
the eighth month — 1 1 13 H. [i;©!- 1702. a.d.], was recorded." 
The two last words appear to refer rather to the date the 
owner wrote his name, than to the date the MS. was com- 
pleted. It subsequently belonged to some Grandee of the 
Mughal empire, from the titles given under the above 
record, namely, “ The Mumtaz-ud-Daulah, Mufa khkh ar ul- 
Mulk, Husam-i-Jang." Who he was I am unable to say. 

II. The copy of the text formerly belonging to the late 
Cqlonel G. W. Hamilton, C.B., in the collection of the late 
Earl of Crawfurd and Balcarres. This is, upon the whole^ the 
worst copy I have collated, and contains very numerous 
errors, although, in point of age, it may be older than Nos. 8,9, 
and 10. It terminates abruptly at page 462 of the Printed 
Text, and is thus defective to the extent of about twenty- 
six pages, but it has the closing page, and when and where 
written. Before I saw it, I was informed that it was a very 
valuable copy, and that it had belonged to “the Emperor 
Shah Jahan, because his seal was stamped on the margin 
of one of the pages." On examination, I found that the 
AIS. was completed on Thursday, the 6th of Rajab — the 
seventh month — of the year 1059 H. [July, 1649], in the 
reign of the Second Sahib-i Kiran, Abii-l-Muzaffar, Shihab- 
ud-Din, Muhammad, Shah-i-Iahan. Badshah-i-Ghazt. in 
the city of Burhanpur [in Kandes], at the time when hosti- 
lities broke out between that monarch and Shah ’Abbas 
the Second [the Safawt ruler of I-ran], respecting Kanda- 
har [the Kizil-bashis were then actually investing tliat 
stronghold],’’ and that the copyist was the Khanah-zad-i- 
Dargah [the born slave of the Court or Household], Mu’in- 
ud-Din, Khwaiah-i-Tahan.the Jahan-giri,” [of the Household 
of Jahangir Badshah], 5 hMi-i-Iahan Badshah s father. 
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Beneath this again is the name of a Maulawi, the son of 
some “ Khan.” partly obliterated, with the date 1255 H. 
[1839 A.D.]. a seal underneath bears the date 1233 H. 
[1818 A.D.]. The largest seal, supposed to be that of 
Shah-i-Jahan Badshah. bears the following inscription : — 
“ Mu’in-ud-Din, Muhammad [the same person as referred 
to above], ghulam-i-Shah-i-Jahan,” with the figures 24, 
referring to the year of that monarch’s reign, and the year 
1061 H. [it began Dec. 14th, 1650, A.D.]. A smaller seal, 
with an inscription— “ Ya Mu’in ” — “O Helper!’* — bears 
date 1058 H. [1648 A.D.], I could discover nothing to show 
that the MS. had ever belonged to Shah-i-Tahan Bad^ah. 

12. The >/ 5 . belonging to the Royal Asiatic Society. 
This, as previously mentioned, is a modern copy, of the 
latter part of the seventeenth century possibly, and is 
either a copy of No. $, or copied from the same MS. that 
that was copied from. It is pretty plainly but carelessly 
written, in, by no means, a good hand ; but, like the others 
referred to, is very defective, and the proper names of 
persons and places are often without any points. 

I have already noticed how incorrect the Printed Text 
is. In the Preface to it, Colonel W. N. Lees, LL.D., says : 

" When I commenced the work, we had three copies, one 
belonging to the Ro. Asiastic Soc., one in the India House 
Litery, and one belonging to the High Priest of the Parsfs 
at Bombay. A little while afterwards, Colonel Hamilton, 
in reply to a circular of the Society, forwarded a copy from 
ehh. These MSS. are all apparently good old copies, 
and are written in very different hands. It was supposed, 
then, that we had four distinct copies to collate ; but, before 
long, It became apparent that the four had been copied 
from two ^ 55 ..^ so. in reality, we had only two. ... The 

■ssued hundreds of circulars to all parts of 

and than two copies ; 

and the fact, that the four old copies I had had been copied 

copies from another "i! ® <»»er, or 

iiiiTz ^rofT^Mssi: iLt'rn r 

during the rebellion of ,857 collection were, I beUeve, destroyed 
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from two seemed to indicate so clearly the great 

scarcity o{ MSS. of this work, that I decided to go on." 

From these remarks its defectiveness is not to be woa- 
dered at, but, at the same time, as I have shown in my 
notes, there are numerous errors in it which are not to be 
found in these A/SS., and a little historical and geographi- 
cal discrimination on the part of the editors might have 
corrected many of them. 

The time and labour required for simply translating a 
book, especially if but one or two copies be used for colla- 
tion, is not very great ; and this translation could have been 
accomplished in a tithe of the time I have devoted to it. 
But, as this History is one of the four most important 
works with respect to the early rulers of India, and that 
part of Central Asia upon which all eyes have been lately 
turned, and are likely to be turned in the future, I thought 
it advisable not to spare any pains on it, although it has 
occupied some years longer than I anticipated. I have 
collated nine copies of the text word for word ; and all 
doubtful passages have been collated for me from the other 
three. Although this has occupied a great deal of time, 
and entailed much labour, a still greater amount of both has 
been expended on the notes, which I deemed necessary to 
illustrate our author’s often brief, sometimes erroneous, but 
generally valuable, statements, to point out the errors which 
he has sometimes fallen into, and to point out some of the 
legion of lamentable mistakes, and misleading statements, 
contained in compilations purporting to be “ Histories of 
India," “ Histories of Afghanistan from the Earliest Times," 
and similar Histories of other Eastern states and peoples ; 
and to show the exact value of the compilations, turned 
out by the yard by raw hands, for the Public of the news- 
papers and reviews, and the general reader. 

These errors in Indian History are solely attributable to 
the miscalled translations of the comparatively modem 
chronicle, known as the Tarikh-i-Firishtah by Dow and 
Briggs, the first of whom could not possibly have under- 
stood the words of the writer in scores of places, and in 
such cases appears to have recorded his own ideas instead 
of the author’s statements. Firishtah’s work, too, is not 
difficult, and the style is simple ; and it is one of a few books 
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well adapted for the Lower Standard of Examination in 

the Persian language. Firishtah’s materials were chiefly 

taken from the Tabakat-i-Akbart, also known as the 

•• • ’ 

Tabakat-i-Akbar Shahi. of the Kh waiah. Nizam-ud-Din, 
Ahmad, who obtained his materials, up to the reign of 
Ghiyas-ud-Din, Balban, from the work of our author ; and 
not a single event is recorded in Firi^tah that is not 
recorded in the Tabakat-i-Akbari. This will be quite clear 
to any one who will take the trouble to compare them. 
Firishtah. indeed, follows it so closely that, not only are the 
poetical quotations appropriated, but the errors also, as I 
have pointed out in my notes, have been faithfully copied 
by the Dakhant author : where the one errs the other is 
sure to follow.* 


The English version of Briggs, “ the admirable version!* 
as a writer, who did not know the contents of Firishtah, 
calls it, is clearly based upon Dow’s, with very slight altera- 
tions, and they are chiefly of a verbal kind. I should be 
sorry to be unjust to any author, but I submit that, where 
great, misleading, and glaring, historical errors, are as clear 
as the light of day, it is a duty towards the public, and in 
the interests of science, that they should be pointed out, 
even at the risk of hurting the susceptibilities ” of the 
authors of them or their friends, especially when such per- 
nicious compilations as I have referred to, under the name 
of history, continue to be used in our colleges and schools 
without the nature of them being known in its true light! 
The writers of them have much to answer for, but those 
who have adopted them in our public institutions a vast deal 
more. See. for example, note ^ page 312, and note, page 

323* 


One of the most glaring of the misstatements I refer to is 
T- "1!'" of Ghaznfn, as well as 

or “ aTh ™ I f — “Pathdns” 

Sow m Th: f f Sh0?s. 

Dow m the first place, ,s to blame for this, but Briggs 
blindly followed him ‘ I say this advisedly. The prooHs 

6s; r- ^ p- 
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easy from any MS. of Firishtah's work, but with AISS. 
alone we need not rest content. VVe have only to compare 
Briggs’s version with that lithographed edition printed at 
Bombay, to which Briggs put his name as editor and 
reviser, to prove my words. 

Let us, for example, take any passage in Briggs’ account 
of the ^uris, or the history of the Turkish slave Sultans 
of Dihli— those, .say, referred to at page 508 of this work 
— and in the Persian text which, according to the title- 
page, had the benefit of his editing and revision, not one 
word will be found respecting ilicir being Afghans, as con^ 
tained in his “admirable translation:” all comes from 
Dow. 

If this Translation of the Tahakat-i-Nasiri', the 

original of which was published just six hundred and twenty- 
one years ago, and the notes accompanying it, disperse 
to the winds this error-bubble alone, I shall deem my time 
not lost, and the labour of years not thrown away, because, 
even since the publication of Sir H. Elliot's extracts from 
various Histories, which also showed how incorrect this 
“Pathan ” theory was, Turks, Tajzik Ghuris, Turkish Slaves, 
Jats, Sayyids, and others, continue to figure under the ridi- 
culous name of “ Pathan dynasties," up to this present day.'’ 

I have already remarked that our author has mentioned 
the Afghans but once in his History, and that very briefly, 
but, at the same time, most graphically [page 852], a body 
of them being in the pay of the Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. 
The Afghans were by no means unfamiliar to our author, 
and he certainly knew the Ghuris better tlian any other 
author known to us, and he shows on that very page that 
they were a totally different race. In his account of the 
Shansabants of Ghur, and their dynasties, he simply stands 
unrivalled, and also in his accounts of the first Mughal inva- 
sions of the territories between Hirat and Multan. The Af- 
ghans appear at this time to have begun to take service under 
the Muhammadan feudatories of the western border pro- 
vinces of the Dihli kingdom. They may have been in the 

t*age 320 ; note ", para. 4, page 321 ; note page 404 ; page 431 ; note 

page 441 ; note ^ page 514 ; and *, para. 5, page 794. 

* See the “Journal of the Rcngal Asiatic Society,” Part I., No. II., pr. 
1S80, page iS. 
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habit of taking such service previously, but to no great ex- 
tent I imagine, but, about this period, there was a particular 
reason for it — the confusion and convulsions caused through- 
out the vast tracts of country which formed the kingdom 
of the Ghaznawis and their subverters the Ghuris, styled 
Afghanistan by Europeans chiefly, through the irruptions, 
devastations, massacres, and final subversion of the Musal- 
man rule by the hordes of infidel Mughals. by whom the 
country of the Afghans was completely surrounded on the 
north, south, and west, while the only territory still held by 
a Musalman sovereign lay on the east — the Panj-ab — the 
western part of which also subsequently fell under the 
Mughal yoke. The limits of the true Afghanistan were pre- 
scribed by the mountains bounding the Kurma’h valley and 
the territory of Kabul on the north, the Koh-i-Surkh on the 
south, the territories of Ghaznin and Kandahar on the west, 
and the Sulimani mountains or Koh-i-Siyah on the east. 

It will be observed * that I have feally commenced the 
Translation from Section VII.; and from that point it em- 
braces the whole work. The first six. with the exception 
of the History of the early kings of I-ran, are not of much 
importance by reason of their brevity. The account of the 
I-rant dynasties, which would require a volume to illustrate 
them, I have treated as a separate work, which, ere long, 
may see the light. To make the Translation in effect 
complete, however, I have given an abstract of the first six 
Sections. 

The adulations addressed to, and constant prayers offered 
up for, the Sultan to whom the author dedicated, and after 
whom he named, his History, have been emitted or greatly 
reduced, and some of the introductions to the Sections 
also, which are of a similar style, have been cut short, but, 
in all other cases, I have not “compressed’* the Trans- 
lation in the least degree ; and I may say that I have 
weighed every word and sentence, and have omitted 
nothing, not even the poetical quotations, having only 
rejected some of the longer portions when they have 
been of no interest, not necessary to the text, or of no 
particular merit. I have endeavoured to render the trans- 
lation as nearly as possible in the author’s own words 
without being slavishly literal. It is however sufficiently 
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literal to assist a student, and yet readable by the English 
reader, though keeping much of a foreign complexion for 
various reasons. It is possible that in so long a work, 
published at intervals as completed, and not in a com- 
plete form at once, slight inconsistencies in punctuation 
and English (though not Persian, save through printers’ 
errors) orthography may be here and there observable. 
Most English punctuation is haphazard, and left to the 
compositors, who, apparently, sometimes use it to denote 
breathing pauses ; sometimes to help out the grammar. 
One may point sentences very much or very little, but 
whatever is done should be upon one system. Accordingly 
here, for the most part, the minute plan of what may 
seem to some over-much stopping is adopted, though not 
always, but no such absurdity is allowed to appear as a 
divorce of the verb from its subject by a single comma, 
and other errors of that sort, which come of printers attend- 
ing entirely to pause and forgetting grammar. 

Scholars will understand that there may be much to be 
said for more ways than one of spelling the same word in 
such a language as English. 

This book, the text and notes together, will be found to be 
a very thesaurus of the most varied and often recondite his- 
torical material for the periods of which it treats, and many 
time-honoured historical errors have been pointed out and 
rectified. It wants but one thing to make it still more accept- 
able to the Student, and that is an Index. The Reviewers 
are tolerably sure to point this out for fear nobody else 
should see it. So the Translator begs to say, once for all, 
that he is too weary, and his time too valuable, to take 
up any such work. Meanwhile, The Index Society will 
have here a capital tough subject for their charitable 
exertions. 

Besides the standard Histories mentioned in note’, 
page 869, the following, among which are many rare, cele- 
brated, and excellent, works, have been also used ; and some 
of them have been extensively drawn upon. The majority, 
but not all, have been mentioned in the notes taken from 
them. From “the labours of” these authors “ my prede- 
cessors ” I have derived the utmost “assistance,” and 
acknowledge it accordingly. 
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Tarikh-i-T2^bari» 

Kitab-i-Yam!ni, 

Kitab-i-Masalik-wa-Mama- 

lik, 

Tarikh-i-Abu-l-Fazl-i-Bai- 

haki, 

Zain-ul-Akhbar. 
Nizam-ut-Tawarikh of the 
Kazi, Abu-Said-i-’Abd- 
ullah of Baiza, 
Taj-ul-Ma’a^ir, 
Kamil-ut-Tawarikh of the 
Shaikh. Abu-l-Hasan-i- 
Ali,surnamed Ibn-ul-Asir, 
Khulasat - ut - Tawarikb of 
Sujan Rae,- 
Khulasat-ul-Akhbar. 
Mir’at-ul-'Alam, 
Mir'at-i-Jahan-Numa, 
Tar!kh-i-Firuz-Shahi of Zi- 
ya-ud-Din, Barant, 
Tarikh-i-Mubarak-Shahi. 
Tarikh-i-Firuz-Shahi of 
Shams-i-Siraj. 
Zaffar-Namah, 
Tuzuk-i-Babari, 
Tarikh-i-Rashtdi of the Mir- 
za, Muhammad Haidar, 
the Doghlatt Mughal. 
Memoirs of Humayun Bad- 
shah by Bayazid the Byat, 


fabakat-i-Akbari, 
Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh of 
the Buda'uni, 

Akbar Namah of Faiyi the 
Sarhindi, 

Tagkirat-ul-Abrar of the 
Akhund. Darwezah, 
Makhzan-i- Afghani. 
Tarikh-i» Kh an-i- T ahan. the 
Ludt, 

Z ubdat-ut-T awarikh> 
Rau^at-ut-Tahirin, 
Sair-ul-Bilad — a Persian 
Translation of the A§ar- 
ul-Bilad, 

Babr-ul-Asrar, 

Tuhfat-ul-Kiram, 

Chachh Namah, 
Tarikh-us-Sind of Mir Ma- 
’sum, the Bakhari, 
Tarikh-i-Haft-Iklim. 

Ikbal Namah-i-Jahan-giri, 
Ma’adan - i - Akhbar-i- Ah- 
madi, 

Tazkirat-ul-Muluk of Yahya 
Khan, 

Jami’-ut-Tawarikh of Fakir 
Muhammad, 

Tarikh-i-Rajahahe Jammu, 
History of Gaur or Lakhan- 
awati of Shiam Parshad, 
and a few others. 


A’in-i-Akbari, 

The following Pu^to or Afghan Chronicles have als< 
been used ; — The History of the Kh ashi sept of the Afghai 
nation, and their conquests beyond the river of Kabul, b) 
Khwaju, the Matizi ; the Tarikhri-Nisbat-i-Afaghinah, b^ 
the Shaikh. *Abd-ur-Razzak, Matizi ; and the Taril^-i 
Mura^^a’ by Muhammad Afzat Khan. Khatak. 

I cannot close these remarks without tendering mi 
sincere thanks to Doctor C. Rieu. Keeper of the Orienta 
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Manuscripts of the British Museum, for his kind and 
efficient assistance at all times, also to Professor Alois 
Sprenger of Wabern near Bern, and to Monsieur H. Zoten- 
bcrg of the French National Library, who very kindly 
collated numerous passages for me. 

The system of transliteration, adopted in the following 
pages, is that known as the system of Sir William Jones, 
which, after some thirty years' experience, the Translator 
conceives to be the easiest, as well as the most natural, and 
as easy of pronunciation [except, perhaps, the purely ’Arabic 
gutturals] as the original letters of the 'Arabic alphabet 

The vowels are three short — a, i, u, equivalent to — 

* _ , f 

— and — ; and three long — a, i, u, equivalent to I — ^ j 

All consonants, except the following, are pronounced 
precisely the same as in English : — ci) s, as th in thing, or 
lisped — eh, as ck in church ; ^ — h, strongly aspi- 

rated, which occurs only in purely 'Arabic words ; ^ — kh, 
as ch in loch, and as German ch ; 3 — d, pronounced by 
applying the tip of the tongue inverted to the palate ; 3 — 
z, as th in thine, by ’Arabs, dth ; J — r, as r uttered by 
striking the point of the tongue on the palate — Jz, as s 

in pleasure, or soft French j \ — sh, as sh in shell ; ^ 

as^jin dissolve ; ^ — z, as dwd ; b — t, as / with a slight 
aspiration ; b — z, as English z with a slight aspiration ; 
c — a deep guttural without any audible aspiration, 
and, when initial to a word, the ’ is placed before its vowel, 
as in ’All, and, when not initial, after its preceding vowel, 
as in Ja’far and Rafi’ ; ^ gh, a guttural sound like that 
produced in gargling, or Northumbrian r, and something 
similar to gh in ghost ; j — k, another peculiar 'Arabic 
sound, produced by pressing back the root of the tongue 
to the throat, and partaking of the sound of k and q; » — h, 
slightly aspirated ; at the end of a word it is often un- 
aspirated. When e occurs at the end of a word preceded 
by d, the former is almost quiescent The only diphthongs 
are ai and au. 

From the above system the scholar can at once tell the 

original letters in the names of persons and places. Unless 

the peculiar letters are marked there is no knowing what 

they are meant for. For example j if the equivalent of ^ 

a 
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IS not marked, we cannot tell whether the original was ^or 
the two letters and a ; and if the roman equivalents of 
Cj, and ^ are all rendered by simple “ s,’* how are we to 
know which is the letter meant ? 

As the work is rather more bulky than was anticipated 
at the outset, and may be perhaps more convenient in two 
volumes than in one, I have provided for binding it up into 
two volumes by giving two separate title-pages, as it can 
be conveniently divided at the commencement of Section 
XXII., page 719. 

Rock House, 

Milverton, Somerset, 

I2th January. 1881 A.D. 12th §afar, 1298 H. 
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Few materials exist for a notice of our author, and these 
are chiefly furnished by himself. 

The first mention he makes of his family is to the effect 

that the Imam, *Abd-ul-KhaIik, the Jurjani, having, in his 

early manhood, dreamt a dream on three successive occa- 
sions, urging him to proceed to Ghaznin and seek a wife, 
set out thither ; and, subsequently, obtained, in marriage, 
one of the forty daughters of Sultan Ibrahim of Ghaznin.” 
who was in the habit of bestowing his daughters, in mar- 
riage, upon reverend and pious Sayyids and ’Ulama, like 
other Musalman rulers have continued to do, down to recent 
times. 

By this wife, 'Abd-ul-Khalik had a son, whom he named 
Ibrahim, after his maternal grandfather, the Sultan ; and 
he was our author’s great-grandfather. He was the father 
of the Maulana, Minhaj-ud-Din, 'Usman, who was the father 
of the Maulana, Saraj-ud-Din, Muhammad~who is called 
Ibrahim by some — who was known by the title of ’Ujubat- 
uz-Zaman — The Wonder of the Age. He was the father 
of the Maulana, Minhaj-ud-Din,' Abu-’Umar-i-’Usman, the 
author of the following History, who thence often brings in 
his father’s and grandfather’s name, styling himself Minhaj- 
i-Saraj-i-Minhaj, the two izdfats being used to signify son 
of\n place of the Arabic bin. 

Our author’s ancestors, on both sides, for several gene- 
rations, appear to have been ecclesiastics of repute, and men 

^ The title, Saraj-ud-Dln, means “The Tamp, or the Luminary of the 
Faith,” and Minhaj*ud-Dln, “The High-road, or the Way of the Faith.” See 
note page 1295. 
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distinguished for learning. He states that he possessed, 
among the misdl or diplomas granted to his maternal 
ancestors by the Khaltfahs, one from the Khalifah, MustazI 
B’illah, conferring the Kazi-ship of the fortress, or rather, 
fortified town, of Tulak, described in the following pages, 
together with that over the Kuhistan, and the Jibal — 
Highlands— of Hirat, upon his maternal grandfather, in 
conformity with the diploma previously held by the latter’s 
father before him. His paternal grandfather also received 
an honorary dress from the same Pontiff ; and our author 
says that he himself possessed the diploma which was sent 
along with it. 

In the oldest copies of the text, and in several of the 
more recent, our author almost invariably styles himself* the 
J urjani ’ — JW ^ — as I have from the outset rendered it ; but 
those MSS. previously referred to, w'hich appear to have 
been copied from the same source as that from which 
the I.O.L. MS>. was taken, or from that copy itself, gene- 
rally have — J fizani — and sometimes J urjani as above. 

If the point of ^ — z — be left out, as is very liable to be 
the case, like the points of other letters, by copyists, it is 

but simple j — r. Words containing long u — ^ — are often 
written with the short vowel zainiHah or pesh — — instead 

J J 

of J — and hence, in some few copies, it is — Jurjani, 

while sometimes it is written both ways in the same MS. 

Since writing note ^ at page 321, giving an account of 
the Amir, MasTid’s inroad into the northern parts of Ghur, 
when on his way from Ghazntn to Hirat, I have considered 
that the word given by our autlior referred to the tract of 


country described in that note as the Guzganan, or the 
GiizgAns. by Tajziks, but which ’Arabs, and people of ’Arab 
descuiy who use j — for the Tajztk g — turn into 
Juzjanan, and that the word he uses in connexion with his 
own name refers to one of theGuzgans, and that he should 
be styled • the Guz^ani ’ or ‘ Juzjani.' As the most trust- 
worthy copies of the text, the best and most correctly 
written, had Jurjani, I considered it necessary to follow 
them as I had begun, and to mention the matter more in 
detml here in the Memoir of the Author's life. 

is styled it, or Tuzjan, 

not the name of a single town, village, or fortress, 
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but one of the small districts or tracts of country among 
the mountains, on the north-west frontier of the country 
of Gljur, and north of Hirat, beyond the Murgh-Ab — the 
Jibal of Hirat, as he himself styles it — but its exact posi- 
tion, and the localities of most of the great fortresses 
mentioned by our author in the last Section of his 
work, are at present unknown to us. The Guzganan, or 
Guzgans were the appanage of the Amir, Muhammad, 
brother of Mas’ud ; and it was from thence that he was 
brought when he assumed the throne of Ghaznin after the 
death of his father. Notwithstanding the details which our 
author gives respecting the great fortresses of Ghur, Ghar- 
jistan, and other parts, including the fortress of Tulak, 
which appears to have been his own place of residence at 
the time, and also the home of his maternal relatives (see 
page 1066 and note^), which he helped to defend against 
the Mughal invaders, and which must have been situated 
in one of the GQzgans, he never once, throughout his whole 
work, refers to Guzgan or jQzjan, except in connexion with 
his own name. See also notes to pages 186 and 232. 

After the Ghurls obtained possession of Labor in 582 11.. 
and they had seized the Sultan. I^usrau Malik, the last of 
the Sultans of Ghaznin, our authors father was made Kazi 
of the Ghurian army stationed at Lfihor, under the Sipah- 
Saliir, 'Ali-i-Kar-mal^ ; and twelve camels were assigned 
him for the conveyance of the establishment of his office, 
his tribunal, etc., on the line of march. 

Our author was born after this, in the year 589 H.. the 
very year in which Dihli, of which, and of which Alusalman 
kingdom, he was subsequently to become the chief K azi and 
Sadr, was made the seat of the Musalman government in 
Hindustan by the Turk Mamluk, Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, who 
was, in after-years, to become its first Muhammadan Sultan. 

That our author was born at Lahor, as the Dilghistani, re- 
ferred to farther on, asserts, cannot be correct ; for, from 
what he himself states respecting his arrival at Uch^ah in 
624 H. [see pages 54 t ^r^d 722], that was the first time he 
set foot in Hind. Had he been born at Labor, he would, 
doubtless, have mentioned it, and he would probably have 
been styled and known as the Lahori in consequence. 

The next mention he makes of his father is, that, when 
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Sultan Baha-ud-Din, Sam, ruler of Bamian and Tukharis- 
tan, succeeded his father on the throne, he desired that 
our author's father, the Maulana, Saraj-ud-Din, Muham- 
mad, should take up his residence in his kingdom, and 
enter his service. With the sanction of his own sove- 
reign and patron, and Baha-ud-Din, Sam's suzerain, 
namely, the Sultan of Ghur, Ghiyas-ud-Dtn, Muhammad-i- 
Sam, the Maulana proceeded to the Court of Baha-ud-Din, 
Sam, and was made Kazi of the kingdom of Bamian and 
Tukharistan, with the judicial administration over its 
forces, was made censor, with full powers as regards eccle- 
siastical law, and intrusted with the charge of two colleges, 
and their funds. This happened in 591 H., when our 
author was in his third year. He states that the diploma 
conferring these ofhces upon his father, in the handwriting 
of the Wazir of the Bamian state, was still contained in the 
kharitah [a bag of embroidered silk for holding documents] 
containing his own diplomas, his banner, and turban of 
honour. 

The mother of our author was the foster-sister and 
school-mate of the Princess, Mah Malik, the daughter of 
Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, mention of 
which lady will be found in several places in the follow- 
ing pagp; and his mother appears to have continued in 
her service after her marriage. Our author distinctly states 
that his early years were passed in the Haram of the 
1 rincess, until the period of his entering upon adolescence, 
when, according to Musalman usages, he had to be sent 
elsewhere. lie speaks in terms of mucli gratitude of the 
fostering kindness and protection he received while dwell- 
ing m that Princess's household. Under these circum- 

stances, Lahor can scarcely have been the place of liis 
birtli. ^ 


When Sultan Takisih, Khwarazn, Shah, withdrew his 

tlSt"e ■ '^’'>-^'"‘§i>--ud-Dtn-Ullah, and 

defeated by him, Ibn-ur-Rabbi’, 
and Ibn-ul-Matib, on two different occasions came as 

eavoys to the Courts of the Sultans of Ghur and GhazX to 

demand aid from these monarchs against Sult^ Takish 

hVMXfs the- TuTk. atd 

Maulana, Saraj-ud-ldin, Muhammad, the Tajzik, our 
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author’s father, were directed to proceed to Baghdad, to 
the ^halifah’s Court, along with the envoys.* They set 
out for Baghdad by way of Mukran ; and, in some affray 
into which they fell on the road, they were attacked by a 
band of robbers, and our author’s father was killed. Intima- 
tion of his death was received in a communication from the 
Khalifah to the Sultan, Ghiyas-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, 
in these words : “ Furthermore, Saraj-i-Minhaj perished in 
an affray on the road. The Almighty recompense him ! ” 
Another of our author’s relatives, his mother’s brother’s 
son, was Ziya-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of ’Abd-us-Sallam, 
Kazi of Tulak, who was left in command of the fortress of 
Tabarhindah, with a force of 1200 Tulakts, by the Sultan, 
Mu’izz-ud‘Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, when that Sultan was 
about to retire from Hind before the hot season of 587 H., 
intending to return after it was over and relieve him. The 
Kazi of Tulak was to hold the place for seven months ; 
but, as the Sultan, just after this arrangement was made, 
was defeated by Rae Pithora, and severely wounded in the 
battle, and an expedition into Khurasan soon after inter- 
vened, he was totally unable to come to the Kazi’s relief, 
as agreed upon, in the following season, and, consequently, 
after having held out over thirteen months, the Kazi, Ziya- 
ud-Din, Muhammad, had to capitulate. 

At the time Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mahmud, son of 
Ghiyas-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, was assassinated by 
the Khwarazmt refugees, in Safar, 607 H., our author was 
dwelling at Firuz-koh, and was then in his eighteenth 
year. 

In 61 1 H., the year preceding the surrender of his capital, 
Firuz-koh, the last of the Sultans of the ^uri dynasty. 


* lie was despatched on this mission by Q^iyas-ud-Din, Muhammad-i- 
Sam, Sultan of Ghur, the elder brother and suzerain of Mu’izz-ud-DIn, 
Muhammad, Sultan of Qiaziiin, who, in a paper in the "JourKoi of Ihi 
Asiatic Society .f Bengal," Part L, No. I, for l8«o, page 28, by Mr. C. R. 
Stiipnage!, is styled Afu'aZ'ud-din. The writer is at a loss to know why the 
elder brother’s name appea.-s on his younger brother’s coins, and informs us 
that “of buUan Ghias-ud-din scarcely anything is kmnen" I beg to recom- 
mend him to study the twenty-three pages respecting him in the following 
tr.-inslation, and to refer to note page 472. anti », page 4 » 9 - H^re agr.in 
“ Mu'az " is turned into “ the first Pathdn king of Dehli ! ’ See also Part 
1 ., No. II., page 84, of the “ Jonmal." 
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our author proceeded thither. Two years after we find 
him in Sijistan, at Zaranj, the capital, where he remained 
some time. At this period the whole of the territories 
which had formed the empire of the Ghuris, including the 
dominions of Ghaznin. and extending east of the Indus 
into the upper part of the Sind-Sagar Do-abah of the 
Panj-ab as far as the Jhilam, had fallen under the sway of 
the Kh warazmis. These events must, in some way, have 
been the cause of his sojourn in Sijistan for seven months, 
but he is quite silent on the causes which led him there. 
See page 195. 


In 617 H., during the first inroad of the Mughals into 

Qhur and I^urasan, before the Chingiz Khan himself 

crossed the Oxus with his main army, our author was 

living at Tulak ; and, shortly after, in the same year, took 

part in the defence of that fortified town against the 

invaders, who kept prowling about it for about eight 

months. During a period of four years, from the above 

mentioned year up to the close of 620 ll., during which the 

Mughals made several attempts upon it, he helped to 
defend it. 

In 618 H., the year in which he says the Qiingiz Khan 
crossed the Jihun into Khurasan, and he was in his thir- 
tieth year he married the daughter of a kinsman of his 
own; and, m 620 11., he determined, as soon as circum- 
stanccs permitted, to leave his native country, and proceed 
into Hindustan, not liking, apparently, to dwell in a coun- 

patched from Tulak, where he was then living, and in the 
defence of which against the Mughals he had just taken 

aS ^ Taj-ud-Din. Hasan-i-Khar-post, to Isfizar, 
ter Khurasan had become clear of Mughals, and from 
thence into the Kuhistan— the Chingiz Khan had at that 
.me, returned homewards_to endeavo';:7 to armi^ o 
h re-opening of the Xvi.ruirii routes, which, durin " Z 

;t an- ,Ko .‘affi 


On a second occasion in 
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Malik Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad, the first of the Kurat 
dynasty, as the Taj.zik — not Afghan, I beg leave to say — 
rulers of the fiefs of Hirat and Ghur and their depen- 
dencies, who were the vassals of the Mughals, were styled. 
The following year he again set out on a journey into 
the Kuhistan, on the part of Malik Rukn-ud-Din, Mu- 
hammad, that the kdrwan route might be re-opened. 
From Khaesar he first went to Farah, and from thence 
proceeded by way of Sijistan into the territory referred to, 
and returned to Khaesar again. 

In 623 H., our author, who appears to have left Tulak and 
was residing at Khaesar. with the permission of Malik Rukn- 
ud-Din, Muhammad, went to Farah in order to purchase a 
little silk required by him for his journey into Hindustan. 
Having arrived in the neighbourhood of Farah, Malik Taj- 
ud-Din, Binal-Tigtn, the Khwarazmf. who then ruled over 
Sijistan, and was engaged in war with the Mulahidah of 
the Kuhistan. induced him to undertake a journey into the 
latter territory, to endeavour to bring about an accommo- 
dation between himself and the Mulahidah governor of that 
part, the Muhta^im, ^ams-ud-Din. Our author was 
accompanied by the son of Malik Rukn-ud-Din, Mu- 
hammad, whose name is not mentioned, but, in all pro- 
bability, it was the identical Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad, 
the founder of the Kurat dynasty. Our author succeeded 
in effecting an accommodation, but it does not appear to 
have been on terms acceptable to Malik Taj-ud-Din, Binal- 
Tigtn, for he wished him to return to the Muhta^im’s pre- 
sence and declare war again. This he declined to do, as 
he had several times put off his journey into Hind, and was 
now desirous of departing without further delay, and before 
the Mughals should again appear. Malik Taj-ud-Din, 
Binal-Tigtn, was wroth at this refusal, and shut him up 
within the walls of the fortress of Safiied of Sijistan. There 
he was detained for a period of forty-three days, but, Malik 
Rukn-ud-Dtn, Muhammad, having interfered in his behalf, 

he was set at liberty. 

He did not allow the grass to grow under his feet after 
this ; and in the fifth month of the following year— Jamadi- 
ul-Awwal, 624 II., [in another place he says it was Kajab, 
the seventh month, while in another place-page 612-Iie 
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says it was in 625 H.], by way of Ghaznin and Banian, he 
reached Udichah by boat ; and, in the followmg Zi-Hijjah, 
Sultan Na§ir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah, ruler of Uchdiah and 
Multan, placed him in charge of the Flruzi College at 
Uchchah, and made him Kazi of the forces of his son, 
’Ala-ud-D!n, Bahram Shah. 

Our author could distinguish the winning side, and pre- 
ferred it; for, no sooner had Sultiin Shams-ud-DIn, I-yal- 
timi^, ruler of Dihli, Kaba-jah’s rival, appeared before 
Uchchah, than he deserted Kaba-jah and the Firuzi Col- 
lege, and went over to his rival. Ih the first place, our 
author presented himself before MaKk Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i- 
Gajz-lak Khan, who was in command of the van of I-yal- 
timi^’s forces ; and, a few days after, I-yal-timish himself 
having arrived, he waited on him. He was favourably 
received, and was appointed to officiate, in his priestly 
capacity, within that Sultan’s camp. After the fall of 
Uchchah, he accompanied I-yal-timi^ to Dihli ; and 
reached it in Ramazan, 625 H. 


He subsequently accompanied the Sultan, in his priestly 
capacity, to Gwaliyur in 629 H. ; and, in the following year, 
after that stronghold was taken possession of, was made 
Kazt, Khatib, and Imam of Gwaliyur and its dependencies, 
under the governor, Rashid-ud-Pin, ’Alt. In the early 
part of Sultan Raziyyat’s reign he returned to Dihli, but 
he was not removed from office, neither was he a “ for- 


given rebel and. during his absence from Gwaliyur, his 
Deputies acted for him. On reaching the capital, in 635 H,, 
that sovereign added to his offices that of Superinten- 
dent of the Nasiriah College at Dihli. 

In the year 639 il. in the reign of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, 
Hahram Shah, our author was made Chief Krizi of the Dihli 
kingdom, aqd of the capital as well. In the disturbances 
which arose between that Sultan and his Amirs, our 
author, and other ecclesiastics, endeavoured to brin<^ 
about a peaceful accommodation, but without effect 
In ^Ka dah of the same year, the Khwajah. Muhazzab- 
ud-Dm. the \\a.ir. bribed a number of villains to murder 
him . and. after the conclusion of the Fridav’s pravers. on 


ce pa-e 12S5, aiul I hon 




' “ A'.-,,- of Dehli.” page 105. 
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the 7th of that month, they actually attacked him in the 
Jami’ Masjid, but he escaped without hurt. 

Soon after, on the accession of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, 
Mas’ud Shah, on the Khwajah. Muhazzab-ud-Din, being 
re-appointed Wazir, our author, in 640 li., resigned the 
Chief Kazi-ship, and in Rajab of that year left Dihli in 
order to proceed into the territory of Lakhanawat!. There 
he remained about two years, and there he acquired his 
information respecting it and its rulers. While residing in 
that country, he accompanied Malik Tughril-i-Tughan 
Khan in his expedition against the Rae of Jaj-Nagar, 
and was present at the attack on the frontier post of 
Katasin, in Shawwah 641 H. On the removal of that 
Malik from the government of Lakhanawat! in 643 H., our 
author accompanied him on his return to Dihli, and, in 
Safarof that year, presented himself at Court. Muhazzab- 
ud-D!n had in the meantime been put to death by the 
Amirs ; and, through the interest and efforts of his subse- 
quent munificent patron, Malik Ghiyas-ud-Din, Balban 
(afterwards Ulugh Kh an-i-A*zam. and subsequently Sultan 
of Dihli), who held the office of Aniir-i-Hajib, three days 
after his return, he was put in charge of the Na^iriah 
College once more, and entrusted with the administration 
of its endowments, the lecture-ship of the Jami’ Masjid, 
and the Kazi-ship of Gwaliyur, according to the previous 
grant. Subsequently, in the same year, he accompanied 
the army which advanced to the banks of the river 
BiMi for the relief of Uchchah when invested by the 
Mughals. 

In 644 H., at Jalhandar [in the Panj-ab], on the return of 
the army, on the occasion of performing the services pre- 
scribed for the’Id-i-Azha in the hall of the College there, the 
new Sultan, N«isir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, to whom this 
History is dedicated, presented our author with a cloak, a 
turban, and a richly caparisoned horse. In 645 H., he wrote 
a description, in verse, of the expedition against Talsandah, 
entitled the “ Nasir! Namah.” The Sultan rewarded him 
for this with a yearly stipend, and Malik Ghiyas-ud-Din. 
Balban, the hero of the poenr, and commander of the ex- 
pedition, gave him the revenues of a village in the Hans! 
province, which was that Malik's fief at that period. In 
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649 H., for the second time, the Chief KazT-ship of the Dihlf 
kingdom, with jurisdiction over the capital as well, was 
conferred upon him ; but, when, two years after, in 651 II., 
the eunuch, 'Imad-ud-Din-i-Rayhan. succeeded in his con- 
spiracy for the removal from office of our author's patron, 
who had been raised to the title of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam in 
647 II., and he was banished the Court, our author, like 
others of the Ulugh Khan’s clients and supporters, was 
removed from the office of Chief Kazi, and it was conferred 
upon one of the Rayhani's creatures, notwithstanding our 
author stood so high in the estimation of the weak and 
puppet Sultan. In 652 11., matters improved a little : a 
new Wazir succeeded ; and, while in the Kol district, whither 
our author appears to have accompanied the Sultan's Court, 
the title of Sadr-i-Jahan ^ was conferred upon him. 

At the close of the following year the Rayhani was ousted 

from office, the Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam again assumed the 

direction of affairs, and our author, who, for months past, 

had been unable, for fear of his life, to leave his dwelling, 

• * 


even to attend the Friday’s service in the Jami’ Masjid, was, 
in Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 653 n., for the third time, made Chief 
Kazi of the Dihli kingdom, with jurisdiction over the 
capital as before. 

With the exception of his remark at page 715, in winding 
up the events of the year 658 ll., that if his life should be 
spared— he was then in his seventieth year — and aptitude 
should remain, whatever events might subsequently occur 
would be recorded, our author henceforward disappears 
from the scene, and we hear no more of him. At the end 
of his account of the Ulugh Kh an-i-A’zam farther on, he 
does not renew that promise, nor docs he do so when finally 
closing his History. The munificent rewards he received 
on presenting copies of his work to the Sultan and to the 
latter's father-in-law. the Ulugh Man-i-A’zam, are men- 
tioned at page 1294. He refers to his family casually, 
now and then, in the following pages, but, with a single ex- 
ception, enters into no particulars whatever. At pa^^e S-’O 
he says, with reference to the Malik-ul-Hujjab [flead of 

the Chamberlains], ’Ala-ud-Din, the Zinjanj, that he is “his 

son. and the light of his eyes but he could not have been 

' See page 698, and note «. 
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his son from the fact of his being styled “ the Zinjani," that 
is to say, a native of Zinjan in Khurasan. He may have 
been his son-in-law, or an adopted son. 

When the emissaries from lOiurasan were received by 
the Sultan, Na§ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, as related at 
page 857, our author composed a poem befitting the occa- 
sion, and this, he says, was read before the throne by one 
of his sons. He also, in one place, refers to a brother. 

Between the time when our author closes this History in 
65S H., and the Ulugh Kh an-i-A’zam succeeded to the 
throne of Dihli under the title of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-DIn. 
in 664 U. — the date generally accepted, although Fasih-i 
says it was in 662 ll. — is a period of about six years ; and, 
as no other writer that we know of has recorded the events 
of that period, it is a complete blank in Indian History, 
which, I fear, cannot be filled up. Ziya-ud-Din, Barani, in 
his Tarikh-i-Firuz-Shahi. which is not much to be depended 
on, says he takes up the relation of events from the time 
our author left off, but this is not correct, for he begins 
with the reign of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Balban. 

Our author died in his reign, but when cannot be dis- 
covered, neither can the place of his burial. Possibly some 
inscription may hereafter turn up which may tell us, but 
there is no record available in any of the works I have 
waded through in search of the information. Whether his 
health failed him ; whether he grew out of favour with his 
old patron, the new Sultan ; or whether circumstances 
arose which, as regards the Ulugh Khan’s conduct towards 
the weak-minded, but amiable, Sultan, Nasir-ud-Din, Mah- 
mud ^ah, would not bear the light of day — for there arc 
vague statements of foul play on the part of the UlugVj 
Khan, but no proofs — who shall say ? Some writers state 
that the Sultan died a natural death, which is most pro- 
bable, and some further add that he, having neither off- 
spring nor heir, nominated his father-in-law, the Ulugh 
Khan-i-A*zam. his successor, which was but natural, seeing 
that, for nearly twenty years, he had virtually ruled the 
state. That the Ulugh Khan-i-A'zam poisoned him ap- 
pears unworthy of credence, since, had he desired to sup- 
plant him, or get rid of him, he might have effected cither 
object years before. See notc^ page 716. 
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The only mention I can find, after much search, respect- 
ing these years, between the closing of our author’s History 
and the accession of the new Sultan, is the following from 
Fasih-i. “ Sultan Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, died in 
this year, 662 H., and great anarchy and disorder arose 
throughout the territory of Hindustan. At last, since 
among the great Amirs of Hind, for prudence, counsel, 
wisdom, munificence, dignity, magnificence, and power, the 
Amir, Ghiyas-ud-Din [the Ulugh Kh an-i-A’zam] was pre- 
eminently distinguished, and as he had obtained his freedom 
previously — a matter never alluded to by our author — he, 
with the unanimous accord of the great nobles and gran- 
dees of the kingdom, ascended the throne of Dihli in the 
beginning of this year, 662 H.” 

The Daghistani, previously referred to. in his Tazkirah, 
under the letter ^ — s — has the following : — “ Saraj-ud- 
Din-i-Minhaj is the author of the Tabakat-i-Nasiri, which 
he completed in the name of the Malik of Hind, Na$ir-ud- 
Din. His birthplace was Labor, and his origin was from 
Samr-kand.” 

This last sentence of the Daghistani’s is sufficient to 
show that he is not entirely to be depended upon, in this 
instance at least. Our author’s family was not from Samr- 
kand. The Daghistani also gives the following as a 
quatrain of our author’s : — 


“ That heart which, through separation, thou madest sad ; 

From every joy that wxs, which thou madest bare of ; 

From thy disposition I am aware that, suddenly and unexpectedly, 
The rumour may arise that thou hast broken it.” 


In the “Akhbar-ul-Akhyar”— a Biographical Collection 
^ Notices of Saints— of ’Abd-ul-Hakk [he died 1052 H. 

I 42 A.D.], the following will be found respecting our 
author The ^aikh, Kuzi Minhaj, the Jurjani. the 
author of the Tabakat-i-Nasiri, was a saint, and one of the 
most learned and excellent of his time, and one of those 
who would become filled with religious ecstasies on hearing 
the Singing at Zikrs or Tazkirs. When he became Kaz! of 

Sh" office assumed integrity and rectitude.’ The 

^ail^, Nizam-ud-Din,^ states I used, every Monday, 

‘ This, probably, is no other than the celebrated saint of Dihli. 
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to go to his Tagkirs, until, one day, when I was present at 
one of them, he delivered this quatrain ; — 

I 

‘ The lip, ill the ruby lips of heart-ravishers delighting, 

And to ruffle the dishevelled tresses essaying, 

To-day is delightful, but to-morrow it is not— 

To make one’s self like as straw, fuel for the fire.* 

“‘When I heard this verse/ says the Shaikh, Nizfim-ud- 
Din, ‘ I became as one beside myself ; and it was some time 
before I came to my senses again/ ” 

Our author appears to have been deeply imbued with 
the tenets of Sufi-ism, for a brief essay on which, see the 
Introduction to my “ Poetry of the Afghans.” Professor 
Sprenger tells me that he was a notorious Sufi. A good 
account of these Zikrs, or Tazkirs, will be found in the 
notes to the Third Chapter of Lane’s “ Thousand and One 
Nights.” 

Before closing this brief memoir of our author, it will be 
necessary to mention the reasons which led him to write 
this History. These he gives in the Preface dedicating the 
work to the Sultan, Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, and this 
divested of much of its fulsome adulation and redundant 
expressions, may well appear as the Preface to this 
translation of his History. 



THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE * AND 

DEDICATION. 


In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate! 


Thus sayeth Abu-’Umar-i-*Usman, son of Muhammad- 
al-Minhaj-al-Jurjani, that, when, through the blessing of 
Almighty God, the diadem and throne of the dominion of 
HindGstan became graced by [encircling] the blessed head, 
and adorned by [being pressed by] the august foot of that 
Lord of the World, Nasir-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, Abu-1- 
Miizaffar-i-Mahmud Shah, son of the Sultan, I-yal-timish 
— May his reign long continue I — and the khutbah and 
coin became embellished with his titles and his name, and, 
during the reign of which august sovereign, the justice-seat 
of the Kazi-ship of the empire of Hindustan was con- 
signed to this loyal servant, on a certain occasion, in the 
tribunal of law and justice, a book came under his obser- 
vation which the learned and worthy of former times had 
compiled - for the edification of the select and distinguished 
of posterity. This had been taken from the annals of the 
Vrophet.s and Khaltfahs — On whom be peace ! — together 
with their genealogies, and the histories of the reigns of 
great Maliks [kings] of bygone times — The splendour of 
the Almighty illumine theirtombs ! — and had been written 
down in tabulated forms, and abbreviated after the manner 


* Tins Preface v.irics in some copies, pnrliculavly at the commencement,, 
lo the extent ol n )>d^c or more. 

2 1 do not find any trace in the Preface to cither ol the copies collated, of the 
“tabular chronicle compiled by the Imam Mohammad Ali Abu l-Kdsim 
Im.ddi, in the time of N\wr ol-din Soboktikin,” mentioned by Col. Lees, 
LL.I)., in the English Prelate to the Calcutta Printed Text, nor is it to be 
found in Its Persian Preface. The words are 

Jj.,, T1,C lin.-ur.-s ■■ TSrtkh.i-MajOul ” is mentioned'in Section XI. 
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of an epitome, in the time of the Sultans of the dynasty 
of Nasir-ud-Din, Sabuk-Tigm — The Almij^hty guard their 
last resting-place ! — from every flower-garden a flower ; 
from every sea a drop, they had brought together [in this 
book]. After mentioning the Prophets, and giving their 
genealogies, and that of the Khalifahs of the Pant-Um- 
miyah and Bani- Abbas, the Maliks of 'Ajam, and the 
Akasirah, they rested content with an account of the 
family of the august Sultan, Mahmud-i-Sabuk-Tigin-i- 
Ghilzi — On whom be peace! — and abstained from any 
mention of other great Maliks, or the dynasties or annals 
of the Sultans of the past. 

This frail one desired, therefore, that this meagre History 
should be filled up from first to last, from beginning to end, 
with an account of the whole of the Maliks and Sultans of 
Islam, both of ’Arab and of ’Ajam, and that a candle out 
of every dynasty should be enkindled in this assembly, 
and that, to the head of every race, a cap might be stitched, 
by the relation of events and occurrences and illustrious 
actions. Therefore, an account is recorded here, of the 
Tubba-yawa’ of Yaman, and the Hiin\-ar Maliks ; and, 
after mention of the Khalifahs, an account of the Tahiris, 
Suffarts, Samanis, the dynasty of Buwiah, the Saljfdcs, Ru- 
mis, Shansabanis,and the Sultans of that family who were 
sovereigns of Ghur, Gh a/.nin, and Hind, the Khwarazm- 
Shrihis. the Kurd Maliks who arc Sultans of ^am, 
and the Mu’izziah Maliks and Sultans, who became 
Bad^ahs on the thrones of Gha/.nin and of Hind, up to 
the present time, which is the reign of the heir to the 
diadem and throne of the dominions of the I-\-aI-timi^i 
dynasty and house, 

Sultan-ul-Mu’azzam, Sultan-us-Salatin h'M-'AIainin, 

NASI R - U D - D U N A W’ A - U L) - H I \ . 

ABU-L MUZAFFAR-I-MAHMUI) SHAH, 
Yamin-i-Khalifah U'llah. Kasim-i-Amir-ul-Mfiminin 

— Khuld U’llah Saltanatahu !' 


* Signifying, The Supreme Sultan, The Sultan of the Sultan ^ of the W oriel. 
The Defender of the World an<l of the Faith, I'hc \ iclorious (or Accuvtomed 
to Conquci), Mah.mCd Sn.\n, The Right Hand of Goal’s Khahfah. 1 he l o- 
•Sharer with the Lu. J of the Faill.ful- I he Ah.-.ighty pcrpctu.alc hi> K. .-n ! 
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and this History is reduced to writing, and adorned with 
his august titles and name,^ and is entitled the 

Tabakat-i-NasirI. 

• • • * 

It is his implicit hope, through the perfect grace of the 
Creator, the Most High and Holy, that, when this book 
shall be honoured by the blessed sight of this Badshah, 
the Asylum of the World, it may meet with the felicity of 
his approbation ; and that from the zenith of the firma- 
ment of benefaction, and the summit of the sphere of 
favour, a ray of the royal grace may shine upon this 
frail one ; and, after his removal from this temporary 
dwelling, from its readers may a kind invocation endure; 
and, should they become cognizant of any error or omis- 
sion, may they veil it with the skirt of the' robe of for- 
giveness, since whatever was to be found in trustworthy 
chronicles is herein recorded. 

* In Elliot, vol. II., page 261, the editor, Mr. Dowson, tells us that, 
“The eulogistic way in which he [our author] always speaks of the successor 
of Nasini-d din would induce the belief that the work appeared in the reign 
of that Sultan, and the fact is proved by his more than once offering up an 
ejaculatory prayer for the continuance of his reign.” Again, at page 362 of 
the same work, in a foot-note, we are informed that “ The text says * the 
Sultan (may God prolong his reign) ;* plainly showing that this part of the 
wo^k (the notice of Ulugh Sian — the text at page 807 of this Translation is 
referred to] was written in the reign of Balban.” 

What our author says above, a well as his other statements noticed in 
the body of the work, and up to it very conclusion, are, perhaps, undoubted 
pruojs that this work was neither ■ ritten, nor appeared, in Balban’s reign. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES AND EMENDATIONS. 


Tiirre is some disadvantage in publishing an extensive History of this 
kind in parts after each portion is completed, because any extra information 
obtained during the progress of the work cannot be inserted in its proper place. 
To remedy this, as much as possible, I have embodied here such further infor- 
mation in the form of Additional Notes and Emendations. 

Page 34. — Further research shows that Arg or Ark — — is an error of the 
copyists for Ok — the * having been mistaken for as suggested in 
note*. The word is correctly given in the last Section. Seepages 1120, 
1124, and note, page 1122, para. 5. It was a celebrated fortress of Sjji.stan, 
and was still an important place when Amir Timur took it. 

Page 36. — “ Sanjarls,” in note taken from Fasih-T, is an error for Siji/Is 
or Sigizis, that is to say Sijistanis or SigUtanis, See nf>tc page 34. Tliis 
error is fre'^juently made by oriental authors as well as scribes. 

Page 52, note ®. — All the copies of tlie text are wrong witli respect to this 
word, and have u) for J U/-kand of Tiirkistan is meant, not Crganj the 
capital of Kh warazm. See note page 1097. 

Page 68, line 5. — There is no d<mlit uhalever as to the meaning of the text 
here respecting Sabuk-Tigdn’s nickname ; and that one man c<juI <1 pos'ildy be 
nicknamed “ blac/: troop," or " bl fie b uproar," i-, very improbable. .See n"i'- 
page 852, ami Elliot’s Inrlia, vol. viii., page xii., where, if not " 
there is, at least, ** ^ubar-ani'ezi." I have m>t folhove'l the printed text in 
this i'ranslation, Ijccause it is very incorrect as well defective. 

TIte Turk Amlr ul-Umara of Pagh<lad, who was .accidentally killcil by 
some Kurds in 329 ll., bore tlie name of IJuj kum \siittcn with the 

vowel points, uliich i^ the ^ame uoid as I supposcrl that ap[»Iieil to Sahuk- 
Tigin to he from the way it was wrilt.ii in one toj^y iif tin.* text, which 
Turkisli word mean^, in the faj/Ik lant;uaL;e, ^Ih•l]z•chao [ See the 
last para. <>f note and the Ihxlleian copy i*f the Kitah-ul- Kamil ’I// u I- 
Dtn-i- Ihn ul* Asir, uiuler the year 329 H. It i^ therefore <|iiite ch ar that J nk 
[not Huk which the same woid Ic*s the vowel p<aiit of ^ h ll out hy 

the copyists : a ^iluilar name occurs at \ ijy 4771 * entitled Sahuk 'I wa-, 

hy hi-s Turkish comrades, nu,knariic*<) “tlie Kara Ihij-kiim/* tlie I .Vy/tk fian - 
lation of which is **thc Siyah Ghajx» fih ao/^ which i-. the Kuta^ Mii/a 


Haidar, the I)of^hlali Muf^hal, who ^ive'* a dcscriplion 
fui inidahle aniinal. The lsn;,;li ^h tran^lal ion t Ih i eof 


that llUlrlen^e and 
In ‘-'I'he l;l ick Whd 


\ ak,” styit/i here sij^nif)in}^ furiou 


hlack, and 


1 ni k 


will hear' the same coh^^rucllon. Sec lu^te at paj.;e <>22, aiul at 04^. ] ara. 2. 

ha;;c 77, f)ote para. 1. d Ihtc is no doulil whatever a* the p^ml 
junction <jf the rivers of Nor aiui Kirat at n nunthali, m»v\ a uidt-kie/v^ n jl n 
I he w'ords in the ori^nnal are y the piinlei It ' ► c.i/. L.#Iv I 
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the drop out after the type was set up, and the proof passed for Press. 1 
have described the Darah of Nur, as well as Darunth^, in my Notes on 
Afghanistan,” page 108, and there they will be found. Mr. Dowson a]>- 
pears to have forgotten what is contained in his second vol., page 465. See 

also vol. L page 394. which is certainly amusing. 

Pace 95 The fortress of Gxri here mentioned, I believe, refers to the 

fortress of Gibar Kot in Bajawr- See “ Notes on Affi^^istan,” page 117* 

The word “Tahkr!” in para. 5 should be “Tigh^ri.” 

Page 101.— The singular of the word inurghdn which I have 

rendered “carrier pigeons,” “signifies a bird absohitely"' and 

not a fmjul only, as Mr. Dowson imagined ; and as fowls do not cany news, 
and carrier pigeons are referred to by the same word as is here used in note *, 
page 1280, para. 4, I had no hesitation in adopting the rendering I have. 
Another proof that carrier pigeons were meant is the fact that one day was not 
sufficient to convey the news from Gh aznin to the fortress of Baz-GIiund, after- 
wards known as Kushk-i-Sultan, for that was at Flriiz-Koh, a distance of about 
240 miles as the crow flies, and a very difficult tract of country to traverse. 

Pages 104, 105.— -There is an error here respecting our author’s ancestors, 
caused by some confusion in most copies of the text, which have great-great- 
grandfather,” whereas, from his statements elsewhere, his third ancestor, or 
great-grandfather is meant. It should stand “ grcal-grandfalhcr at page 104, 
and “That princess bore him a son, whom he named Ibrahim, and he was 
the father of the M.aulana, Minhaj-iid-DIn, ’Usman-i-Ibrahim, upon whom be 
the mercy of the Almighty ! The Maulana, Minhaj-ud-Dtn, was the father of 
the Maulana, Saraj-ud-Din,” etc., etc. 

Page 106.— The text is not j x;*— “ chaml harah wa kasbah” — as 

Mr. Dowson imagined ; and even if it were, although bdra/t means “walls,” 
it does not mean “ fortification,” much less '‘fortifications,” but the text has 
— pdrah — not “ barah,” and no j — and the signification, of the sentence, 
in the idiom of the East, is as rendered in the Translation. The veiy same 
word occurs at page 821 — ri, of the printed text — but that .Mr. Dowson 
leaves untranslated. Sec also printed text, page •‘•r an«l page 1294 of this 
Translation. 

Mr. Dowson (Elliot’s India, vol. viii., p. xi.) is very wroth with me about 
my criticisms, to one of the errors in which work the above refers, and says 
he has “ noticed them, and examined them seriatim,” but this is a mistake, 
and the “ Cradle of Irak,” in note *, page 107, is one of very many blhers to 
which, very wisely, he has not referred. 

Page 107. — The words of the text arc not eiJU., j j ns Mr. 

Dowson assumed, except in the printetl text, in which, tivo words have been 
left out before and tlie first ^ is redundant. The reason Avhy Ars.alan 

assumed the throne in the Gannsir, instead of waiting until he reached 
Ghaznin, the capital, is elsewhere explained. 

Page 1 12, note*, para. 2. — There seems to be an error of ten years here. 
The writer doubtless meant the year of the Kihlat, instead of the Hijrat, 
which would make a dilTerencc of ten years. Our author distinctly states, at 
page HI, that Pahram ^ah w.as succeeded by his son, Khusrau Shah, in 
552 H. Sec note and note page 347. 

I age 1 15, Our author has made a inist.ike lieie, or lalher. his copyists for 

liiin, of ten years, for, as rebated at pages 37S, 457, and in other pbccs, the 

campai-n j^an-.st Sult.xn Shah in Khurj^.n .sinsed in 58711. Sec also 
Apf-Cn-bs page u. 
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Page 122, note ®.— The proper title and names of this Chief are “ Amir 
’Imad-ud-Daulah, Da’ud-i-Jaghar Beg, or Jaghari Beg,” son of Mika’tl 
[Fa§ib-i says, son of Taghari Beg], son of Abu-Suliman, son of Saljxilj:. The 
word Mika’il has been left out accidentally after Ja(^ar Beg. 

Page 154, line 6 after poetry. — The word ^abalUc, written in the text jJU 
is an error for KaialiV— — the i was made 1 by the' copyists. For the 
details respecting it see page 900, and note ^ara-Siita-i in the same 
paragraph should be Kara« Kh itae. the latter word, or Kara-Hiita, being 
the proper name, the substantive, applied to the country, and the former, 
the adjective, applied to the people, as correctly given a few lines under, and 
farther on. 

Pages 159, 160. — Kizil is the more correct mode of writing this Turkish 
word, signifying red,” and so it should be read in all cases. 

Page 162, note *. — The Nu-in or Nu-yan, Taju, is the same leader as is 
mentioned at page 1237, and is the Tanju of the Pro-Mughal writers. See 
note at page 1191, line lO. 

Page 163, note *, line 9.—“ Abgha ” Khan cannot be correct, for the period 
indicated was the interregnum which occurred between the death of Kyuk 
Khan, and the accession of Mangu Ka’an in 648 H. Ab*gha. Ab-l^a, Abagha, 
or AbaVa Khan, Hulaku’s son, appears to be referred to here, and he only 
succeeded his father in 661 H. See note at page 1287, para, 2. 

Page 164, line 15. —The Nu-!n, Aljakta, here mentioned, is the Aljaktae, 
or, more correctly, Iljidae, Ilchikdac. or ilchiktae, as it is variously written, 
the desolator of Hirat. Much about the latter Sultans of Rum will be found 
in note/, page 1261. 

Page 1 88. The campaign against Khita mentioned here refers to the war 

with the Gur Khan of ICara.I^litae, mentioned at pages 261 and 934. 

Page 201.—“ Arg of Ststan.” This refers, as previously mentioned, to Uk. 
According to the Pro-Mughal writers, the investment took place in 627 n., 
but it actually commenced in 625 H., and terminated in 627 H.,the place 

having held out nineteen months. See page 1120. 

Page 224 and note The chroniclers of the Crusades say that “it was 
proposed that Joan of Sicily, sister of Richard Cceur de Lion, should be given 
in marriage to Saphaddin,” as they write the title, Saif-ud-Din, “ and that 
Jerusalem should be yielded to the parlies in this strange alliance. The 
Princess, however, refused to give her consent, and so the affair came to 


nothir^. . , , . • -y . , 

Page 233, line 6. After Muhammad there should be an izafat^ namely, 

“ Muhammad-i-’Usman,” because ’Usman was his father. Sec page 1 198. 

Page 233, line 12, and note ‘.-^uharl is the same place as is referred to 

at page 227. and again at page 237. where it is said to be m 1 urki>lan 

Pace 235, line 12.— This well-known place is called Guzarwan, and Juzarwan 

by ’Arabs, and people of ’Arab descent. Its correct name, according to the 

pronunciation of the people inhabiting it. was Guizarwan. as mentioned m llie 

note below. See note », pages 257 and 258, and pages 376 and 475 - 

Page 239, note ‘.—There is an error here: it should be sixteen, not 

“eight” years, for, from 551 H , as mcotioned in the preceding note , to 

567 II., is a period of sixteen years. , , . , , ,1 - 

Page 254, line .8. -At page 240 the Khan of KifcKik .s styled Akran or 

Ikran This was his Turkish name, ami Kmlr. winch Arabic-K ulr Kh.m 

—his Musalman title only. Our author, to avoid confusion, ought to ha^«• 


given both. 
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Page 257, note line 7.— S^ihab was his first title, by which some Indian 
Muhammadan writers, who knew not the fact of the change, nearly, if not 
always, incorrectly style him. His elder brother and sovereign assumed a 
new title on ascending the throne, and a new one was also assigned to ^iliab- 
ud-Dln, his brother. See page 370. 

Page 260, and note 7 , para. 5. — IKulIj Khan cannot refer to the Gur ^an, 
for his Khita-i name, which is very different, is given at page 928, and ^ulij 
is again mentioned distinct from the Gur Kh an. 

Page 263, note *. — The frontiers of Jimd are referred to here; and the 
correct name of the territory referred to in the following para, is Saghna^:, as 
confirmed by other writers. 

Page 267. — The Kadr Khan, son of Yusuf, here mentioned, is the same 
person as is referred to at page 1097, as son of SafaVtan-i-Yamak. It 
appears, therefore, that, in this instance also, ^'usuf is his Musalman name, 
and Safaktan his Turkish name. The Yighur. or I-ghhr, here mentioned, 
and at page 270, is written Saghar at page 960, which see, also note ® to 
that page. 

Page 267, note ®, to “this very year” should have been added “accor<ling 
to some,” for, as given farther on, the first month of 617 If. was the year of 
the Sultan’s flight. See note *, para. 2, page 972, and page 274- 

Page 268, note ■*, line 5. — Takrit is an error of the writer from who«e work 
the extract w.is taken. It should be Makrit, a well-known tribe ; and I^ara- 
^uram is an error, often made, for ^ara-Kum. These errors have been 
rectified at page 1097. 

Page 270, para. 3, line 6.— “Tingit.” The name of this country is written 
Tingkut by the Pro-Mughal writers. 

Page 270, and note 7 . — yhc Sayyid, Palia-u<l-Diii, is a totally different 
person from the Padr-ud-Din of Giuidah, and .'\hmad, the KhujantU. 'J'he 
Sayyid was a man of high position and dignity, and is again referred to at 
page 963, where the subject is more fully detailed. 

Page 2S0, anil note — The movements of the Chingiz Kh an and his sons 
arc given in greater detail at page 968. 'ITili w.os not sent into Khwaia/m. 
but, when the two elckst sons of the Chingiz Kh an began to quarrel at the 
siege of GurganJ, or Urganj, its capital, Uktac, the youngest of the three 
there present, was directed to assume the chief command. Sec note at 


page 1099, para. 2. 

Page 2S8, note 3 , line 5.— Wamian or UaniJan, and Waltan. mcntioncl 
below, arc neither of them correct. Our author, in the text above, did not 
give the name of the place, but he does so farther on. It should be Walishiriii 
— Some careless copyist of an early copy, probably, writing the j:. 
long, thus— out the three points of the letter, and Unis led 
others who followed to read the word uW'J-^V^d^an-omitting the J/S. 
form of^^ which ^ is without the points, putting two points under instead of 

\v-v u ‘ s—and causing great confusion and error. 

Wahshlan ,s the same place as is menii.mcl at pa^.e .,19, but, in the same 

nay ^ m Guzsan and G.u-Snan, the sintpdar form of the word, and also its 

nral, ^ .f there was more than one place or .listrict so called. The san,e 

nown ^ district, n Inch is also 

Known as Uie Larnglianat or the Lamghans. 

n.e Chingiz l£h,-m, moreover, was not investing T.ve-kan, *<■«//,■ mU.-s cast 

"7'7 i" ‘be same note, 

om J.ii kail, about tain huiuirg.l un 7 vc/ of . j 1 1 

• ..ffz 01 Kunclus, and naich the same 
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distance from the Parwan Pass. His main army was encamped at and around 
the Pushtah-i-Nu’man, near by. It is a common error for writers to mistake 
Tal-^an, which is in Kh urasan, for Tae-Van, which is in Tukharistan ; and 
these errors are contained in the Tarikh-i-Jahan-Kushae, and other works 
consulted by me, which led me to suppose that our author’s statement at 
page 290 might possibly be wrong, but he was perfectly correct, and the others 
wrong. At page 1016, likewise, our author mentions Walishtan as the iden- 
tical place invested by the Mughals which Sultan Jalabud-Din marched to 
relieve, and there the details will be found. 

Page 290, note *. — Tal-Van had fallen after a long siege, and before the 
Chingiz Kh an set out in pursuit of the Sultan. The writers, who mistake that 
place for Tae-V^n, make the Chingiz JChan move towards Qhaznln by way of 
Andar-ab, Bamian, and Kabul, thus making the geography suit their state- 
ments. He reached Gh aznin by a much more direct route ; and such a place 
as Bamlan is not once referred to. See page 1016, and note 

Page 318, line \. — Aytkin-abad.” From the way in which the first part 
of this word is written elsewhere, and what is stated at pages 350 and 448, 
and in note ®, this might be more correctly written Ai-Tigin-abad, and might 
refer to Tigfn-abad, about which so much is said, but the site of which, unless 
old Kandahar stood on it — which I am sometimes inclined to think, because 
the latter name begins to be mentioned when the other disappears — has been 
altogether lost. 

Page 319, line i.— “ Tajir*Koh.” This I believe to be the Naklljtr of 

Baiha^t, or in some way connected with it. 

Page 319, line ii. — It was not my J/.S.S. which 'Enabled" me “/o correct" 
the words “///<’ fifth mountain is Faj //anisdr" in Elliot (see vol. viii., 
p. xviii.), but the knowledge that faj is a common term for a defile or pass, in 
the same way that I was aware what rastat meant, and that the mountains 
of Rdsidt" was, and is, an impossible translation, whether “worthy of 
consideration” or not. I was also aware that Sarha-sang" was not a 
proper name, as supposed, and rendered in Elliot, which Mr. Dowson wisely 
passes over in his *•’ seriatim examination,’ but two very simple, every* 
day words. 

Page 341, note See note at page 348, Ixst para. Bahram ghah is said 
to have died in 543 n., the year previous to Baha-ud-DIn, Sam, the Ghviri, 
but our author distinctly states at page 1 1 1 that Bahrain Shah was succeeded 
by his son nine years later, namely, in 552 11. The former date may refer to 


the Rililat. 

Page 370, line 4 from the bottom.— The meaning usually assigned to Sar-i- 

Jan-dar, as here given, is not correct, but, at page 603, I have mentioned its 

correct signification. See also pages 410 and 447* 

PJige 378, line 8.— Ktlaf, or Kilif, is probably the town on the Oxus of that 

name, only, in our maps, it is placed on the farther (north) bank. 

Page 379, note *. — See page 4fi9» Appendix A., page ii. 

Page 391, note ®. — As subsequently shown, ’Ighrak was the name of a 
Turkoman tribe, and the territory held by those people was somclm.es called 

after them. See pages 1015 and 1043. 

Page 392, last line.— The Organ here mentioned may possibly refer to Urgon 

of Ghazntn. See my “ Notes on Afghanistan,” page 85. 

Page 427, last para, of note “ Rasif.” The name of this place is also 
written Arsuf— wiU^'—in several histories, the fir^t letter bemg place<l second. 
Page 429, line 4, .and note *. -Ka? i> tlie name of a place ne.ai S.ihzwdi. 
^ r 
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but the Imam was probably styled Razi, not as being a native of that place but 

of Rai, the inhabitants of which are styled Razi. 

Page 433.— The Beghu, referred to here, and in note «, also written Beghun, 
with the *‘n” nasal, is the name by which the IKarluks or KarlSghs are also 
known, an account of whom is given in the notice of the Afrasiyabl rulers at 
page 909. In MS.^ the letters^ and ^ are very liable to be mistaken one for 
the other, as the point of the latter is often omitted. 

Page43S, line 13. — The Hazar-Darakhtan here mentioned is not that north- 
east of Ghaznin. but more to the west, on the way from that city towards 
the Bamian district. There are several places so called. 

Page 477, note *.—1 think it probable that all the errors that have been 
written as to the gates of Ghaznin having been shut against the Sultan by his 
most trusted slave, and his successor to the throne of Ghaznjn, have arisen 
from the act and name of the slave, mentioned in the text above, Ayyah, Juki 
(Sabuk-Tigin’s Turkish name was Juk. See ante), who seized the bridle of the 
Sultan'? charger, and dragged him out of the fight. The “king of Multan '* 
is no other than the Kliokhar Rae. 

Page 482, note, line 18 from bottom. — AmTr Mufiammad, son of Abi 'All, 
was the Sultan’s kinsman, and also son-in-law to the late Sultan, Ghiyls-ud- 
Dtn. He was entitled Ziya-ud-Din before he succeeded to the throne of 
Firuz-koh after the death of his father-in-law, upon which he was styled 
Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din. 

Page 48S, note b — “ The year 4 of his rule,” mentioned in the second para., 
cannot refer to his rule in Hind, because 589 H. was the year in which Dibit 
was made the capital, as mentioned at page 469. Labor u'as acquired as early 
as 582 H., but some say in 583 H. 

Page 495, line 9. — It is probable that the name Aetktn would be more 
correctly Ai-Tigtn, for both may be written as one word thus — ^y^l— and as 
two ,^1 

Page 499, note *. — This requires a little explanation. The lower road did 
not lead by the DaraTi of Kapnan, but the northern or higher routes did j one 
leading by Kohat to Peifaawar, and the other through Bannu. The route by 
Kabul, and Nangrahar.or Nek-Nihar, or Nek-Anhar, through the Khaibar /aj 
or defile, was rarely used at the period in question. The flourishing province 
of Kapnan, so called after the small Dara’h of that name, in those days was 
of considerable extent, and very populous. In after years, at the period of 
Akbar Badshah's reign, it constituted the Sarkar of Bangash, but its con- 
dition had greatly changed for the worse. The “ lower road ” into Hind was 

by the Gumul. See “ Notes on Afghanistan,” etc., previously referred to. 
Section Second. 


Page 503, note *. — The Jalal-ud-Din, referred to in line 7, cannot, from the 

dates, refer to the gallant Sultan of awarazm, but to Jalal-ud-Din, *Ali, son 

of Sultan Baha-ud-Din, Sim, Qhuri, of B^tan. See page 493, and note at 
page 527. 


Page 513. note », last line, should be I-bak-i-Shil, as repeated in the second 

Ime over leaf, or the nickname would not be complete, for I-bak, alone, does 

not convey the meanmg ascribe<l to it, from the simple fact that at least half-a- 

dozen I.^s are mentioned in this work, and the whole of them could not 
have each had a fractured finger* 

Page 525, hue 2.-- It must not be supposed from our author’s mode of 
nar^tmg events that Ma ik ^uib-ud-Din set out from Labor for the presence 
o( buU... MaVmud. .he la.e Sultan's nephew. It is only his way of relating 
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events which happened subsequently, before others which happened previously. 
Malik Kutb-ud'DIn had gone to join the late Sultan in the expedition against 
the Khokhars, as related at page 604, undci' the reign of I-yiMinusht and had 
not left the Panj ab. Sultan Mu’izz-ud-DIn, Mul.ianmia<l, was assassinated 
on the 3rd of gha’ban, the eighth month of 602 H., and Malik Kutb-ud-Din, 
according to our author, assumed sovereignty at I^hor in Zl-KaMah, whicli is 
the eleventh month. But there is, I think, no doubt that the correct date of his 
assuming sovereignty was 605 11., as stated at page 398, for it was only in that 
year that he received his manumission from Sultan Mahmud ; and it is very 
certain that an unmanumitted slave could not assume sovereignty. It is very 
possible, however, that Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din, Muhainma»l, who had been made 
Sultan of Ghnr on the death of Sult.an Ghiyas-ud-Dln, Muhammad, may 
have sent Kutb-ud*Dln the investiture of Hindust.an when .Sultan Mu’izz.ud- 
Dln was assassinated, and before he was himself ousted by his rival, Mahmud, 
to whom Kutb-ud-Din, as stated at page 398, sent soliciting his manumission. 
See also note to page 525, para. 2. 

Page 529, note *. — It is barely possible th.at the words Kuth-ud-Din’s 
“brother’s son” — — may have been intentled by AbQ.l-K.a4l and 
others, and that in some copies the word la’; may have l>een left out by the 
scribes, but, whether Abu-l-Fafl says so or not, it is clearly state<l that Kutb- 
ud-Din had no son : still, on the other hand, we are not told that he had a 
brother. An adopted son is by far the most probable. 

Page 531, last line. — This word, like Ai-Tigtn, may be, more correctly, 
Ai-Timur, as no diacritical points are given in the text. 

Page 539. — The Khalj. not “ Khilj,” are by no means “hypothetical,” 
but a well-known tribe, as may be seen fmm these pages. .See Elliot, 
vol. viii., p. xviii. There was no “ army of Khilj,” Imt a contingent from 
the Kh ali tribe served in the army of the Sultan of JChwarazm. A Turk 
tribe, or part of a tribe, all the males being armed, was a /ojH-ar in itself; 
and who and what the Kfealj were who sought refuge in Sind is explained in 
the note. That these few formed **<7// the forces of Kluvarizm” is a blunder 
pure and simple. What the forces of Khwarazm were composed of is men- 
tioned in many places in this work. 

Page 551, text, para. 2. — Two or three copies of the Persian text have these 
additional words at the beginning of the para. : “ for om or (-wo years, in this 
mannor, he used,” etc. 

Page 553, note *, line 7. — 559 11. is a printer’s error for 590 H., as the 


context plainly shows. 

Page 562, note, last para., line 4, where “ Dlnja-pur” occurs, is also a mere 
press error, unobserved by the printer’s reailer, f<n Dlnaj-pur. It is correctly 
given in the preceding note pages 55 ^ — 559 » DInaj-j)ur should be read 

in all places. 

Page 567, line 1 1.— “ Ni'mis ” is incorrect : it i-. an error in the text of i 
for i The Tunis arc dcscnbcd farther on, p.igc 1 157. 11 “-* Kar-battan of our 

author may be ^ig.atze of the latest maps, or wIk-ic Shigat/e now slamK ; and 
the great river in which the .Mu''a!m.in tl<•o|)^ pcri'.hed i'', doubllc'>s, the S.uipo. 
They must have pcnetr.atcd to within a few marches of l Names of 

pKaces become changed in the course of six or seven centuiic>, specially when 
old dynasties, one after the other, have been overturned, and otliers li.ave 


arisen. 

Page 581.— See Elliot’s India, vol. viii., p. xx. The Editor, Mr. 
Dowron, docs not see the least necessity for my criticism of the incorrect 
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translation of this sentence la vol. ii. of that work, and says that the words 
are (in the text) “ Nan-i khurish-i safriyana,” and that ''bread for travelling 
food ” is its literal translation, explained in dictionaries as “ travelling 
provisions," and adds that mine is " a paraphrase, not a translation." 

.So/hr certainly means “journey," “travelling,” etc., Out " safr*' does not. 
The printed text, which Mr. Dowson says he so implicitly followed, has the 
words before the “ travelling food.” What has become of them in the 
“literal translation"? The words for the food are not “ nan*;-khurish-i 
safriyana,” — there should be no i^fat after nan — but ndn-kjturi^-i-safarldnah^ 
nan-khurish being a well-known compound word, signifying some dainty or 
savoury morsel to eat along with bread, such as meat, fish, cheese, pickles, 
or the like, and is equivalent to the 'Arabic word ,.al which word, as well as 
nan-khurigh, he will probably find in his dictionary if he refers to it. 

P.age 582. — There is no necessity to “ venture upon any explanation of the 
position” of Basan-kob as suggested by Mr. Dowson, because it is sufficiently 
well known ; but, in Elliot, the proper name has been left out entirely. 

Page 583, note ®. — “To better his means.” The next page shows how he 
bettered them. He came, as others still come from the very same parts, to 
belter his means, and the word in the Translation is correct as rendered. He 
was an eminent ecclesiastic and good preacher, and was, therefore, invited to 
deliver “a discourse" before the pious and orthodox Sultan and his Court, as 
I have translated the sentence, and as any one else would do who knew what 
he wTis translating. 

Mr. Dowson, however (vol. viii.. p. xxi.), "cannot admit Major Ravertys 

improved rendering of the words f although he is himself "not satisfied with 

the Munshi's rendering in Elliot * his name was mentioned at CourtJ" and 

considers “ Having recited a commemorative {speech or ode) he came to Court" 

would be much better, or, he thinks “ the author’s meaning would have been 

more clearly rendered [mark the words] by He came to Court and delivered 
an eulogist U speah** 


discourses. 


In other places he can admit " preach,” “sermon,” and even 
which is the same in signification as “ discourse" used by me. 

At page 615 of this Translation, our author— himself a good preacher and 
ecclesiastic of repute-says he was called upon, on first entering Hind, to 
deliver discourses within the audience tent of Sultan I-yal-limigi when that 
bultan was mvesung Ochebah. The corresponding place in Elliot is page 

3 6 of vol. li., but the whole passage has been left out, and so we have^^o 
commemorative speech or ode," nor an “eulogistic speech ” 

'he same Sultan was 

daily andihir- r rr delivered 

. ( h \ * nine y-five congregations were convened the entrance 

of the Sultans pavilion.” The woids of our author here, as elsewherri have 

do.,r of the royal tent-" that " Dis!'''''' original] at the 

.hreo times evLy week and ^'^hvered 

asicmbltes were convened at the royal tent ^ 'nety-five times religious 

At P.ge 6,1. our author says “a 
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Kn?r, named Safed [White Castle], and the same word is again used two 
lines under. 

The corresponding place in Elliot is page 338, and it is rendered, ‘'there 
was a sermon in the Palace of the White-r^^" and two lines under 
“ sermon ” is again used. 

At page 656, our author again says, on the news of the Labor disaster, that 
— and the rendering is literal — “to the writer of these lines the Sultan gave 
command to deliver a discourse^ and the people pledged their fealty [anew] 
to the Sultdn.” In a note I say, “Compare Elliot, vol. ii., p. 340, for, at 
that page, the corresponding passage of the text is thus rendered, “The 
Sultan assembled the people of the city at the White Palace [there is no 
White.ro^ here], and the writer of this book received orders to preaek and 
induce the people to support the Sultan.' ” This too is literal possibly. 

Again, at page 845, our author says-->*and the translation is literal — that he, 
on the occasion of the invasion of Sind by the Mughal infidels, “by com- 
mand, delivered an exhortation with the object of stimulating to holy warfare, 
and the merit of fighting against infidels,” etc. 

The corresponding place in Elliot is page 379, which is there rendered “the 
author received orders in the royal tent to compose an ode^ to stir up (he 
feelings of the Muhammadans and to excite them to warlike fervour for the 
defence of their religion and the throne." This is certainly very far from 
literal, even without the “ ode." 

Which is the most probable, the delivery of an exhortation, lecture, sermon, 
or discourse, by an eminent preacher and one of the highest ecclesiastics in 
the kingdom, on such an occasion, or “ the composition of an ode ” ? and would 
“ odes ” be delivered three times a week, and “ religious assemblies convened ” 
ninety-five times to “compose” or listen to “odes ” or “eulogistic speeches ”? 
The very Idea of such a thing is absurd. 

Now I must mention that in every instance here referred to in which I h.ave 
used “discourse ” or “ exhortation,” the very same word is used in every copy 
of the Persian text, the printed text inclmled, and that word is and 
it was ignorance of the correct signification of this simple word, the idiom of 
the language, and the usages of the Musalmans, which has given rise to all 
these blunders, and yet they must not be noticed ! 

There are several other instances in our author's work of the delivery of 
discourses, lectures, or exhortations. At page 190 it is stated lliat his grand- 
father, an eminent ecclesiastic and preacher, was called upon to deliver a 
discourse— the ruler of Sijistan ; and the subject he chose for his 
discourse or lecture was “on defiling emissions.” Mr. Dowson “cannot 
admit” my “improved rendering” of the word “discoui^e” for^/aJ Docs 
he think ** the author's meaning," in this instance, 7VOuld have heen more clearly 
rendered" hy “ He came to Court and delivered a eulogistic sptech on defiling 
emissions,” or that he “ composed an ode " on the subject ? 

Because, in the course of my work, I have had to point out such like errors 
as these— but this last “ is a gem of its kind '—Mr. Dowson, in the Preface 
to vol. viii. of 'Elliot’s India, must call it “ hostile criticism and has been 
so foolish as to dig up “the late Lord Strangford,” who, to suit certain 
purposes, had the assurance to write a criticism on my Pushto works, without 
knowing a single word of the language, except “what he rend up for the pur- 
poses,” in the course of a few days, as I was informed on umloubtcd authority. 
I could say much more on this subject, but I will only remark here that the 
writer’s object was not attained, and that I hope he possc.ssed a more practical 
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knowledge on the other subjects upon which he is said to have written. Better 
Mr. Dowson had admitted the errors, and eschewed ghattghd:* It seems 
that a writer must shut his eyes upon, and conceal the most palpable errors in 
Oriental history and geography for fear of “ hurting the susceptibilities of those 
who made them,” and must refrain from correcting them lest he be declared 
“hostile”and “offensive.” But I undertook this “ Translation,” and have 
devoted years to it, to correct errors. 

Page 587, note 4,— Mr. Dowson is not altogether disingenuous in his 
“Examination” of my criticisms, and in this one, xxxiii. of his replies, he 
would make it appear that I objected to his rendering of the words “ territories 
of Lakhnauti,” at page 319 of the volume referred to, but what I say is, that 
there is nothing, even in the printed text, to warrant such a statement as that 
ydj-tiagar ever formed part of the Lakhana-wall territory.*' They were totally 
different : one was a Muhammadan slate, the other Hindu. 

Page 600, note — Mr. Dowson appears to have assumed that, because herds 
or droves of horses are mentioned in the same page with merchants, the latter 
may be turned into “ a dealer.** There is nothing in the original to show that 
the merchants w'erc horse-dealers, hut the contrary ; and the herds of horses— 
not “ a drove,” for the plural form is used — evidently belonged to the Ilbari 
tribe because the pastures arc also mentioned. I contend that the bazargdudit 
— here too the plural form is used — were not necessarily /iorr^-dealers any 
more than <zrr-dealers, r^^it'-dealers, or any other dealers. The word bdzargdn 
signifies a merchant, hut, in the translation in Elliot, the words, *'*inio the 
pastures** have been left out. 

Mr. Dowson considers this last criticism “a gem of its kind;” and, at the 
beginning of his “ Examination ” of my criticisms, says he has noticed and 
examined them seriatim.’* He is mistaken: a great many “gems” are 
passed over unnoticed by him, and not with reference to the TabaVat-i-Nasirl 
only ; for example, at pages 31 1, 557, 579, 580, 664, 686, 687, 853, 1023, and 
several other places. 

Page 623, and note *. — For the identification of Banian see my “Notes on 
Afghanistan.” page 281. 

Page 633, note 7 . —Further research has shown that this Turkish title 
should be read Tal-sht. See reference to page 732 farther on. 

Page 644, note para. 2.-— Balka Kh au is referred to at length at page 
1283. The name of this monarch is generally written with “r” — Barka — as 
our author writes it, but in Turkish words “1 ” and “r” are often interchange- 
able. See page 617 and note ®. 


Page 645. The Turkish name of Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-DIn is sometimes 

written Kara-Kash. and sometimes Kara-Xush, and Xara-Xush, which last two 

forms arc the mo^t correct ones, and signify, literally, “a large black bird,” 

kvish or ku^ signifying a bird in general, but the term Kara-Ku.sh is the name 

by whieh the (iohicn Eagle is known in Turki>tan. Such names often occur, 

as for example Kara-Sunkar, a species of bl.ack or dark falcon. Kara-Kush 

was aUo the name of the celebrated engineer from Egypt, who built the citadel 

of .M-Kahirah, .and had fonifie<l Acre, atul took part in its defence when 

besieged by ii,e Lh.i.iians in 1189 A.D., which was considered “one of the 
nliglltle^l events of the nii(bUe a<'e< ” 

liavo,Mxviou>,ly,-er^.rre.ltothe i-k-ntification of Banian. 

„r lolly „ac, wc, of ,c,vl - hilly f act of the Jhllam,” etc. 

' M VI ■*'; -l-'-l-'t to 654 The detatk 

•jc Uninu at 1201. 
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Page 716* — As the Ulugh Kh an’s son, whose Turkish title was Bugljra 
Kll 5 n, and his Musalman title Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmud — and evidently so 
named after his father’s sovereign and son-in-law — married a daughter of 
Sultan Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmud ^.ah, it is very evident that the idle talcs 
about the latter having only one wife must be incorrect. He must have had 
more than one, or a concubine at least, since the Bughra Khan could not pos- 
sibly have married a daughter of his own sister, even though she is the only 
wife mentioned. As this daughter of the Sultan had children by the Bughra 
Khan, and a son of hers, Kai-Kubad, succeeded her father, Sultan Ghiyas- 
ud-Din, Balban, Sultan Na?ir-ud-DIn, Mahmud Shah. c.an scarcely be said to 
have left no offspring or heir, unless she died shortly before her father, but 
even then an heir survived. 

Page 717, note *, para ®. The Malik of Kabul is an error on the part of 
the writer from whom this extract was taken, or the scribe who copied 
it possibly, for the Malik-i-Kamil, an account of whom is given at 
page 1274. 

Page 732, and note The title of Malik Nufrat-ud-Dm is, correctly, 
Tai-shi, not Ta-yasa’t. It is a Turkish title. The scribes appear to have 
read the three diacritical points of as s See Additional Note, page 866, 


para. 7. 

Page 901, note, para. 4. — Gardez is not really ifi Kapman, but, at the period 
in question, it was included in the province of Kapman. See “ Notes on 
Af^anistan,” page 75. 

Page 932, note, para. 4.— The word I-lash, in the original is possibly 
an error for Talash. which would be written the two points above instead 
of below making all the difference. Mash and Ilamish are both plainly 
written, however, in several works. Talas, also written Talash. is the name 
of a city of Turkistan. There is also a little district so called immediately 

north of Lower Snwat. _ a u 

Page 987, note, i^ara. I, line 6.— “Darah of the Sarigh-Kol (J/J— the 

latter a Taizik word-is, literally, Valley of the Yellow Lake, a tnisiake con. 

stantly made. The correct name is “The Lake in, or of, the Sartgh Kol ’ 

rjyl— the last a Turkish word— or Yellow Valley. , . . 

Page 1043 note ».-The most correct mode of writing this word is Gibart 

or Gibart. and not “ Gabari.” The fort referred to near the Indus is known 
to the Afghans, and other inhabitants of the locality, as Gafi Kapura h, .See 

Page i2or, note. para. 5. Hn® 2 from end.-Can the Chmgu Khan here 
mentioned be the pei^on referred to whose coin is given by Thoma.s. m lus 
“ Pathdn Kings of Dehli.” page 91 ? See also pages 71 1 . 784. 792 . and 884. 

Page 1216. note, para. 3. -Jang, m Turki, signifies cold. 
word be read Chang, it means “dust” in the .ame 

tract called Kara-Kum. or Black Sand, and another aall^ Kara-Kuram, or 
Black Shale, etc., and. therefore, a ICara-Jaiig, or Black Cold, or a Kara- 

Chang, or Black is not improbable after all. . , , 

Pa-e 1220, note, last line. -The great river Ka an-L.ng here referred to 
is evrdently “the Kyan-lin ” of the Chinese, mentioned six paragraphs 

^^'pageT229, note a.-The “ Ibn” prefixed to the word would rather indicate 
that “the 
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Page 9, note ^^for Zu>l*Yamanain ZQ-l-Yamanain in all places, 
lo, line 6, ,, A’yan „ A’yun, also at page 30, line ii. 

,, 20, M Ahwaz ,, A^waz in all cases. 

„ 19, „ 'i^a^^: „ ’IraV* 

„ 3 , *. lalhah ,, Talluh. 

„ 12, should be Mawara-un-Nahr in all places where otherwise, not 
Mawar, the last syllable of the word having escaped notice for 
some time. It is correctly written subsequently. 

14, line iTtfor Al-Muta-sim rtad Al-Mu’tasim. 

15, 3 . .. Zu-l-Ilijjah ,, Zu-l-Hijjah always. 

,, ,, 16, ,, Muhammad-i-Tahir Muhammad-i-Tahir. 

19, M 3 , ♦» There should be a comma after Saraj. 

21, M 7 from bottom. After Lais should be a semicolon. 

,, ,, 20,/(?r Lais Lais, 

22, note *, ,, Shapur, and Ya*kub read Shapur. and Ya’kub in all cases. 

23, M •» Badghais r<ra</ Badghais. 

24, ,, *, ,, Jami’-ut-Tawarildl Jami’-ut-TawarihL. 

„ „ „ NnVib .. NaVib. 

25, line 7 , „ Muhammad Bashir „ Muhammad-i-Bashir, that is, son 

of Bashir, which he was. 

Ibrahami ,, Ibi-ahimt. 

Rh addat ,, Khaddfit. 

l^asghar is writen in other places Kashghar. 

Iran read I-ran always. 

Ha^ „ HaVV- 

^kria read Zakaria, also at page 37, note 
Haft Aklim ;'«W Hiift Iklim. 

Dowati and denudt read Dawatt and daiudt. 

Ibrahami ,, Ibrahim’i. 

36, line 9, and page 38, line 16, Nayab rW Na tb, and in other places. 
38, note 


„ note „ 
27, line 15, 

29, »» 5 , »* 

», », 7 , * » 

32, note ®, „ 

33, line 18, „ 

34, note *, 

35, 


1 f 


> > 


f > 


f P 


Pt 


Pt 


Pt 


AfSS. 


39, line 4, also page 63, /or Jibal read the Jibal, and where otheravise. 

40', last line, and note *, „ Alb-Tagin read Alb-Tigin, as in other places. 


Hisam 


P P 
I P 


Husam in all cases, 
i-lak. 


44, line 2 from bottom , 

45, 25, /tJ/* I-lak 

46 15. — Abi ’All is often written Abu ’All, and both are of the same 

meaning, and sometimes BQ is written for Abu. 
note *, Ihinl line from bottom, should be "‘from K.ishehar to Chin, 

not, the Jihun.” ^ ^ 

52, lines 3 and lO, and note *, /or Zi-Ka dah read Zi-Ka dah. 

note Ibrahim y Ibrahim. 

8 line 13 from bottom, Abu Isma il read Abu Ibialiiin. 

53, last line of text, .. 


9t 


Pt 


ERRATA. 


Iviii 


Page 58, line 2, the comma after “ he ” is redundant. 

,, „ 2 from bottom for “ Tabrl ** read Tabari. 

59 i M *0, for ** Musil read Mausil, as correctly written in other places. 
61, „ 18, „ “diffe-rent” read differ-ent, the printer has incorrectly 
divided the word. 

64, note para, ‘i^for Burhan l^tl read Burhan-i-Kati' always. 

70, ,, *,/>r“Ghazi” „ ^azi. 

72, „ S para. 3, line 2, should be “ Amir Man§ur, son of Nut» son of 

Na§r.' 

77, „ , first line after the Persian,_/J>r “ TawariHl ” read “ Tawarikll.” 

80, „ ®, line 2, /tfr “ Mahmud ” “ Mahmud.” 

,, ,, ,, 2, ,, “overcome” ,, “overcame.” 

81, »» *t M 4. M “different place to ” rMi/ “ different place from.” 

86, ,, , ,,28, ,, “ Al-Zawzant ” “ Az-Zawzani ” in all places. 

87* »i » para. I, ,, “’Amid” ,, “’Amid.” 

,, „ , ,, 2, line 6. — The words “works of” have been left out 

after “ in.” 

88, „ ^tfar “ Jalal-uI-Millat” read " Jamal-ul-Millat.” 

„ ,, *, line (>yfor “ Mamluks ” read “Mamluks,” and next line, after 

“ contrary to” a comma is required. 

89, ,, s, line <)y/or “ lyaz ” read “ Ayaz,” nlso at page 102, note *, 

90, line 14, “ Mawdud ” should be “ Maudud ” in all cases. 

97 » »» ^3tf>r “ Suliipan ” read “ Suliman.” 

>» 23, the date should be 443 H., as in note •, page I02, not 344 H. 

»» »» 3 » ®"d note for Bar-Qdjund and Buz-Q^iund read Baz-Ghund. 

102, ,, io,y<»r Raz?r-ud-Din Ra4T-ud-Din. 

107, note •, line 5, for Baihaki ,, Baihaki. 

109, line 15. there should be a comma after “ the Martyr.” 

„ note *, last line,yi?r “ Taimiir ” read “ Ttmur.” 

no, ,, first line. — The year 548 h. is an error for 514 h., as the 
context shows, and as given immediately under. 

112, ,, *, line 6 , for “ western ” read “ eastern,” the present Panj.ab is 

referred to. 

»» , line 13, ,, “Badauni” ,, “ Buda’uni.” 

II »» I P^ira, 4, line I i.yiir “ Seyr ” retwf “Siyar;” and after “others” 
there should be a comma. 

„ ,, , first line, “Sankaran” read “ San^uran also on page 

1 15, note *, as at pages 450 and 498. 

117. I, , para. 3, line 2,>r “Tughril” ** Taghart” 

123, ,, I line 6 from bottom, /or “ Salju^s” rea^SaljiiVs” as before. 

128, ,, , ,, 2, after “ p. 142 ” there should be a full stop. 

154 ) *» I. Z^for '* Gur ^ban ” read “ the Gur Kh an.” 

.) •) ®» .. last, /or “early ” re’W “yearly,” the letter “y” has been 

allowed to fall out. 


140, 

■ 45 ) 


152. 


,, , line 3 from bottom, />r “ Khata-i ” read “ Khitac.” 

“ »» “Almut” „ “ Alamut,” as at page 

363 and other places. 

\ Ime I I from b«jitom,/or “ Ibn-i-Khalkan ” read “ Ibn Khalli- 
kan, as in note, page 1278. 

,, la>t line, /or " Mughis” rea,i “ Mughts ” 

lin., 4 of the poctry.-TI.ere shouW be a colon after the word “field ” 
instcatt ot a comm: 



ERRATA. 


lix 


Page 154, line 6 of the poetry. — The note refers to “white steed’s,” and net to 
girths, therefore, the figure 9 should be over the former. 

,, line 2 of text under poetr>’, “ Khata-I ” read “Khitae,” and in 
all other places. Kh ita or ^hitle is the name of the country, and 
£hita-i is the adjective derived from it. 

161, note, line 14 from bottom, “ fifth ” “ fourth.” 

*67. line for “ Yafa’i ” read “ Vafa’i," as in other places. 

170, ,, ,, IQ from bottom. /t>r Shtrwan” read ** Shlrwan.” 

t 7 t» »» “ Muhammail, jahan Pahlaw^,” read “Jahan Pahlawan, 

Muhammad,” as in the note above. 

172, ,, , line “ Bfiwiah ” “ Buwlah.” 

180, ,, for “ Changiz ” read “ Chingiz,” as in other places. 

183, line 9, after “ himself seen ” there should be a comma 
185, note, line 5, para. 2, and para. 3, line 4, for “Husain ’Alt” read 
“ Husain-i-’Ali,” with an i^afdt, for Husain was ’All’s son accord- 
ing to other writers who have bin. 

190, line 10 from bottom, after “ learning” a comma is required. 

199, note last line. — “ Kurt.” This name is more correctly written 

“ Kurat.” See note ®, page 1198. 

200, line (>,for “ Mangabarni ” read “ Mang-bami.” 

202, note ,, “Sufed” ,, “Safed.” 

,, “ walls of his fortress,” rra*/ “ walls of this fortress the 
printer, after revision, let the “ t ” drop out. 

204, line 4, for “ Lakhnauli ” read “ Lakhanawatj,” also in note * of 

preceding page. 

205, note yur “ Ibn-i-Khalkan,” read “ Ibn Khallikan.” as in note, 

page 1278. 

208, ,, *. — After “ Zangj ” there should be a comma. 

211, line 3. — There should be a comma after “Rum,” and another after 
“ other ” in line 10. 

217, note, line 5 from bottom.— There should be a comma after “Vertot.” 
220, ,, *. — After “ force ” in line 2, after “ Jerusalem ” and “ Nov.” in 

the next line, and after “knights” in the next, there should be 


commas. 

221, ,, line 5, yJ’r “ different to ” rrrti/ “ different from.” 

222, line II, „ “Aziz” „ “Afgal.” 

225, note *, next to last line of para. I, also at page 226, note “Mia- 
farkin ” rmd “ Miyya-farikin,” as at page 1268, and note •. 

229, ,, last para., line for “ Mansurah ” read “ .Mansuriyah ; and 

“ Kaif or Kayif” appears to be meant for “ Katif.” 

225, 'fherc should bo no comma between “ Abi ” anti “ .Muhammarl ” in 

line^ 16 and 19; and y<>r “ Kutlagh ” in the lattcrnW “ Kutlugh,” 


atul in all cases. 


242, note para. \.,for “ Dajl.ab” read “ Dijlab,” as in other [)Iaccs. 

246, ,, ", three- lines from llie btJttom, in^ieatl of “that man,” the 

sense requires “that that man,” etc., the oilier that has been 
left out. 


247. 

250, 

252, 

253- 


,, , para. 2, line lO from bottom, after “ his brother ” a comma is 

required. 

,, line 4. /''z* “ Sultan ^.'ih ” roir/ “ Malik Shah,” as above. 

3« “ brother” should be a comma, 

p.ira. 4. line 7, /or “Garmsir” read “the Gannsir.” 


lx 


ERRATA. 


Page 271, note, para. l, line 2 from bottom, Tatar ” read “ Mu^al.” 

272, fourth line from bottom of text, and next page, line 8, and in first 

line of note *, add after Cilingiz, for alone, without the 

Khan, the word Chingiz, which only means “the great,” etc., is 
meaningless. 

273, note *, line 5, the number should be 5000, as at page 970, not 50,000. 

Karajah and Karachah are often written the one for the other. 

276, ,, , line 20yfor ** l^lat " read “ IKal’at.” 

277, line 12^ for “ Tamishah,” read “ Timmishiah.” 

282, note *, line lO, for “Tatar” read ** Mughal/* also in note •, line 3 

from bottom, page 283. 

283, ,, ®, line II from bottom, yOr “Jtrfat” read “Jiraft,” as in other 

places the letters have been misplaced. 

285, line 2 from bottom, “ Kanman ” read ** Kapnan.” 

286, ,, 2, an is required between Muhammad and 'Alt— Muham- 

mad-i-’AlI — for ’Alt was Muhammad’s father’s name, as mentioned 
elsewhere. 


292 

295 » 

298, 

301, 




>9 


>9 


»» }> 3, “ Changiz ” rA2</ “ Chingiz,” as before. 

287, note 1, last line, for “ Amin-ul-Mulk,” the more correct name is 

“ YamTn-ubMulk.” See note *, para. page 1014. He is 
sometimes called Yamtn Malik. 

288, ,, *, see under Emendations. 

290* »» para. 2, line 4 from bottom, there should be a bracket after 

“Ghurt,” thus “ Ghuri].” 

, line S, for “ Kh urdabih ” read “ Qjurdadbih, ” as in other 
places. 

. para, i, line 3, para. 2, line 5,/7r “HQhal" rroaT “ Hauhal,” 
as correctly rendered in other places. 

, para. 2, line 2, read “ ’Ala-ud-Dln, Kai-Kubad,” not “ son of 
Kai-^ubad.” 

„ *, last line, not “ Saiyid ” but “ Sayyid,” as before. 

305, line 4 from bottom, for “ Dimawand ” read “ Damawand.” 

3 * 9 » M “Siaesar” read “Khaesar.” 

322, note, para. 5, line 7 from bottom, there should be a bracket before 
“ This seems,” etc. 

332, line 2, for ** Ra??t ” read “ Ra?i,” as coreclly rendered in other places. 
34 *. note «, line 8, and note last line,/i>r “’Ulba ” read “’Utba’.” 

342, line 7 from bottom,/<?r “ Kazil ” read “ IKizil.” 

346, note », for “ Palhora.” read “ Pithora*,” as correctly rendered at 

page 458. The reference, “page 125,” is incorrect: it should 
be 391. 

383, line 7, /<?r “ Saraj-ud-Din, son of Minhaj-i-Saraj,” read “ Saraj-ud- 
Din, son of Minhaj-ud*Din.” 

"“'frL'”* “ different place 

408. line^tj, Iran ;■ .ea,/ I-ran.” and for “ Malik ” in the following 


4*3 




line read “ Malik. 

*3. f^ ** cholic" read “ colic. 




4 * 5 . note S the reference should be “ page 480 ” not “ sne '» 

420, line 12 ,/cJr “ 'Arifain” rW “ ’AriP'i ” ' ^ 

423, note », para 3 . /- “ Nusherwan “ Nushtrrvan,” or. aa it is 

also wntten, “ Noshirwan.” 



ERRATA. 


Ixi 


470. 

484, 




Page 426, note «, line Tal-^an ” read “ Tae-kan,” and see note S 1008. 

43S» >. ^ line last,/^r “ See his reign,’* rW, “ See his brother’s reign,” 

etc., and see pages 495, 496. 

464. I. next to last line, for “ pears ” read “ spears,” and in the fol- 
lowing linear “rwV” read the “s” in the first line 

and the a ” in the latter, were carelessly allowed to fall out, and 
were not detected by the printer’s reader. 

, para. 1, last line, for “ Ghangiz ” read “the Chingiz,” and 
for “ Ung ” read “ the Awang,” as in note at page 940. 

,, , para. 4, “ posaession” is the printer’s devil’s mode of spelling 

“ po;,scssion,” and passed by the printer’s reader. 

489, last line of text and under, for “ Lakhanawatt ” read always “ Lak- 
hanawati ” if “ n ” and “ \ ” are not marked C( -redly. 

491, line 3 from bottom, />r “ Janabad ” read “Junabad.” It is also called 
Cunab.id by TajzTks, and is in the Kuhistan. 

496, note line S, for “firs” read “ first;” line 12, for “monnta” rea^i 
“mountain;” line 16, for “ wi ” read “with;” in the next for 
“ o ” “ or 5” and in the next note, line i, for “tha” riW 

“that;” and in next line from bottom, yi/r “ oihe ” read “other.” 
The printer has very carelessly allowed six letters to fail out from 
the ends of as many lines. 

, para. 2, line 1, for “ Toris ” read “ Turls.” 
last line,/<7r “ etrms ” read “terms.” Through some mystery 
connected with the printer’s art, proofs after being read over and 
corrected lime after time, get change<l again, and tlie printer’s 
reader pxsses them as “ read for press.” 

521, ,, , para. 3, line lo, after Taj-ul-Ma’asir there should be a bracket 

and a comma, not a full stop, for tiic sentence is unfinished. It 
should stand thus “ Taj-ul..Ma’asir],” etc. 

530, last line of for “ Malik ” read “ .Malik.” 

note, line 2, the ’Arabic J' lias, through the printer’s error, liccn 
turned into 'iza'i a mistake liable to occur, but the signification 
is esident from tlie interpretation. 

^,for “ Iiida-khinl ” >'ead “ Indda-khud.” 

, para. 5, line 2, and pai'e 540, note, para. 3, line next to last, 
for “ Changi/.” read “ Chiiigi/..” 

, sixth line from the bottom. Here again, through carelessness 
in printing, three letters have been let drop out, and have been 
unnoticed — “ n e "for “ on the.” 

*, line 4,/i’r “ wati ” and “wall” read “watt” and “watt” 
with “ t,” as in the word immediately aliovt*. 

, line 4, for “ Kartnah-nasah ” read Karain-Nasah, or Karam- 


499. 

504. 


>> 

»> 


532. 

535. 

543 


548, 


tt 


9t 


550. 

55‘. 


X.asa. 


,, next to la-t line, for “ Hi/abar” rea^/ “Ilizabr,” .as at p.^ge 
549, line 1 1 of text. 

556, line 9, after “ kingdom ” there shouhl be a comma. 

559, note line "S, for “ Nudia ” reatt “ Nudi.a.” 

,, ,, p.rra. 2, line 6, lliecomma after “ I.akhanawatl ” is redundant. 

5 ^ 4 . Ibt*-' 7 ffoin bottom, should be “ Chingi/. ” not “Changi/..” 

585, M ,, ami line ^•.for “ J.arinda ” rail “ liaiimlah.” 

586, ®, ,, ^tfor “ niiakah ” read “ phakah.” 


594 


« t 


the refcicnce “page 219,” should be 319. 


IxU 


ERRATA. 


Page 595, note*, lines, >r“Nasir-U(l-Din. Twa?.” read » Nafir-ud-Dln-i- 

*Iwa?,” with an that is, son of Twa?, for (Jhiyas-ud-Dln, 

*Iwa?, was his father. 

597, „ line z,/or very different to ” read ** very different from.” 

602,’ 3 . „ 2, ,. “Nasir” „ “Nasir.” 

610, ,, , para. 2, line “ D’Ahsson ” “D’Ohsson.” 

615. last para, of note next to last line, for page 389 ” read “ page 

398-” 

621, note S line \2^ for minarah r^ad manarah as before* 

622, ,, , ,, 5 from bottom of last para-, “ Afaghinah ” read 

** Afaghinah." 

627, line 9, after “ Val-duz ” there should be a comma. 

• » *. “ Gujah*’ and “Kujah ” rwf/ “ Gujah ” and “Kujah,” as 

at page 750. 

f>37» i» 1 1, after “ justice ” there should be a comma. 

642, ,, 12, “ Aet-kin.” See “ Additions,” reference to page 318. 

650, note *, “line 2, for “and to the office” read “ and refers to the 

office,” etc. 

651, „ para. 2, line 3, /(?r “ different statement to” read “different 

statement from.” 

662, ,, line 3,yt»r “ ’Abbasis ” rroi/ “ *AbbasIs.” 

680, ,, *, para. 3, line ^^for “ Kinnanj ” read “ Kinnauj.” 

690, end of note ^,/or “ page 694” read “ page 695.” 

,, note end of para, i, the printer has again carelessly let the letter ^ 
fall out. 

694 t »• para. 2, line 3,/or “ Nayab” read “ Na’ib.” 

705 . »» ^ »» 5 * »» 3 » *» **faa70ds** „ ** fudwds.'* 

706, line 3 under the Twelfth Year,yi>r “ Ban ” read “ Bat, Bat Xh an is 

No. xvi. among the Maliks of Hind. 

712, text, last Hne.yi?/- “ Balaram ” read “Balaram,” and also in note •, 
three lines from the bottom. 

716, note para. 2, line \Z,for “ Ziya” read “ Ziya.” 

720, text, line l \,for “ fi ul-’Alamin ” read “ fi’l'-’Alamm.” 

726, note the printer has put “See the reign under” instead of “See 
under the reign,” and the printer’s reader has passed it over. 

749, line \3,for “ Awwal ” read “ Awwal.” 

759, note •, for “ ^art'badar ” read “ Shart-bardar.” 

75 *. .. * from bottom, after “ which ” there should be a comma. 

752* »» ^,f^r “ ee reaii “See.” Here also a letter has fallen out, 

761, Hue “ ^ahnagi ” r,a<i “Shahnagt.” 

764. .1 >6, yt;?" “ Lakhanawati read “ Lakhanawati,” as in tenth line 
a\)Ove. 


775, note, para. 4, line next to last, for “ stated above ” read “as stated 
above.” 

778, >, , para. 5, line first, for “as far it goes” read *‘as far as it 


gOC3. 


7S0, ~,for “ page 650” read “ 660.“ 

784, line 12, “ Kurt.” See page I19S. 

809, note ^ line %,for “ Tukbari^taii " read “Khurasan.” 

810, ,, ■*, ,, 2, “ O64 II. ’ i^ an error for “ 646 }[ ’’ 

S:!0. line 6 fr„m il,c l,umom, “-i-,’' after Kasltli KhSn i. a printer’s 
blunder: u should be “ Kashli.Khan, I-bak-us-Sultanf.” 



ERRATA. 
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Page 822, line 10, for “ Zf-Ka’-dah ’’ read " Zt-Ka’dah.” 

824, „ 16, and next page, line 9, as before noticed, instead of “ Ta- 

yasa’i,” the correct title is “Tai-sht.” See note, p.ago 866. 

^ 3 ^* »» * 5 » ^her ** Kasmandah ” there shoubl be a comma. 

867, note, line 13 from bottom, for “ Jialuhan " read “ ISalhau." 

872, „ , para. 1, line 8,>r “ Saklabs ” rW “ Saklabs.” 

, ,, 8, ,, next to last, for “ different to ” read *' different 
from.” 


II 


875* 

877. 

890, 

M 


II 


II 


If 


11 


» ** 8, ,, ,, , after the words “vowel points,” 

the comma is redundant. 

, para. 3, third line from bottom. “Kafchak,” etc., m.ay be 
also written “ Kifchalc ” and “ KhifehaV,” as at pages 254, 796. and 
914 : with “ i ” in the 6rst syllable is, perhaps, the most correct. 

, line 2, “ Irdish” is also written with “a” — Ardigh) as in note 
at page 950. para. 3. 

, par.i. 1, line 5 from bottom, /t;r “ Kol or Lake Bae-Kol,” read 
“ Kol or Lake, the I 5 ae-Kol,” etc. 


892, 

II 


para. 6, 

line %yfor 

899, 

1 1 


II 2, 

II 4i >1 

900, 

II 


II 2, 

It 4i II 

908, 

II 


11 2, 

II 7 » II 

913. 

II 


II 3 * 

II 5 i II 

920, 

1 1 


last line in page, ,, 

936. 

II 

4 

para. 2, line 3, ,, 

95 <>. 

II 


11 2, 

II 5 > II 

957 , 

1 1 


11 3 * 

next 


II 


“ llsiz” 

“Taya-ciiu ” 


1 1 
1 1 
II 
II 
IS 
1 1 
t» 


“ Tanijul,” as at page938. 
“Mughals.” 

“ Itsuz." 

“ Taya-chu.” 

“ Mur-an.” 


“ Jabah. 


Tl 


968, text, line 2, after “ sovereignty” there should be a comma. 

969, note shrab" read sjiardb." 

973» »» . line 27,/er “Juji” rtW “ Juji.” 

979, line '^^for ^'jazbi ” read 'fuzbf." 


9S0, 

note 

para. 

2, 

, line 2, for “Qhu-Ralfgh” read “ Ghu-lk~digh.” 

981, 

»l 

1 II 

4 . 

,, 3, 1, “(iuzidah” ,, “Guzjdah." 

983, 

1 1 

1 II 

5. 

,, 2,,, “GurKhun” „ “GurKhan.” 

985. 

% t 

1 II 

2, 

„ •!, „ S±ujit\" 

II 

II 

1 II 

5 , 

„ 2, ,, Kankuli" ,, KaukuU." 

986, 

1 1 

1 11 

I, 

,, 6 from bottom, after the bracket and before 


( ( 

gave him 

” there shoulil be a comma. 

ti 

II 

last, line 

3,/t»r “ Mughal ” rea<i “ Mughal.” 


988. 

989. 

1 1 

991, 

1002 , 

1010, 

1011, 

1014, 

1015, 


II 

II 

M 


1 1 
II 


, para, last, line next to last.yi^r “Jihun ” reOA/ “Jlhvin.” 

2, line ii,for “ Baisut ” nW “ Jlaisut,” as at page 1094 

2, ,, 14, ,, “TuVajar” „ “ Tukachar, as in thc 

preceding page. 

,, , para. 4, line 3, ,, “Fush.ang”,, “Fushanj.” 

,, line 3, /t/r “ /e-rvv/f//” nvn/ “ part of the “y” has 
been broken in printing. 

,, line 2, for “ was styled ” rea</ “ was also Myle<l.” 

, )>ara. 2, line i, for “ Ibn-K]ialkan ” tead “ Ihn Khallik.au,” 
as at page 1278. 

, par.a. 2, line 7 from bottom, yt>r “ Tal-kan ” read “ Tal-^."in,” 
and the comma after the word is retlnndant. 

,, paia. 4, line 7, for “ Umr.a” read “ Umara.” 

11 • >» 3 »» *2, ,, “Aghra^c”,, “ Ighrak,” as in oihei placcN. 


t I 


I I 


Uiv 


errata. 


1132 


Page .020, note, para. 4. Une 9 . the full stop after 30,000 nren is a printer’s 

error, and is redundant. 

nara. d line I. /or “ Mamaltk ” “ Mamalik. 

1027! ” *. para 2, next to last lmc,/(?r “Taghachar” rtfOf/ “Taebaeliar, 

also in para. 3, line 3. . _ , n ,» 

1029, note, para. 4. 2,>r “ Baha-ud-Mulk » W “ Baha-ul-Mulk. 

2 . K, after “ Tahan the comma is redundant. 

1046, „ 3 , line e,/or “ Al-BirOni " read “ Al-Birum. 

.048, test, last line, .. “ Hirat ” „ “ Hirat ” as in other places. 

1073, note S para. 4, line ,/ar “ Turan ” W“ Turan.” 

1074, „ , five lines from bottom of page, for “ Sljiwstan read 

** Shiwistan.** 

1095, „ , line 3, “ Mughal” rW “ Mughal” as in line 2 above. 

1099! , para. 2, line 17,M “ the two” read “the other two.” 

1116, ,, , ,, 3. .. 4 f M “Itmas” ,, “ Itimas.’’ ^ 

1 1 19, text, line 7 from bottom, “ Ta-ir ” may also be written Ta ir as m 
note para. 3, next page. 

1126, note *, para. 2, lines 2 and 3,^'' “ Mukanu ” and “Mukatii” read 
** Mukanu ” and “ Mukatu,” and also in next two paragraphs. 

,, , para. 2, line 2, before “ Humayun ” there is an empty space 

for the word “to,” which, through carelessness, the printer has 
allowed to fall out after revise, and a letter in the next to get out of 
its place. 

,, *, para. 2, next to Ixst VinCt for “ eve ” read “ even,” a letter has 
fallen out here too. 

»• » para. 4, line ^,for “ tumans ” rea^i “ tomans.” 

1161, line 15, after the words “ inclined to it” there should be a comma. 
1164, ,, (>tfor “ Chingiz ” read “ Chingiz.” as it has been printed scores 
of times before. 

1166, note, para. 2, line ^yfor “ Bashghtrd” nW “ Basbghird.” * 

1180, „ , „ I, „ 4. ». “UghCd” ,, “Oghrd.” 

,, ,, , ,, last, next to last line,y<>r “ Zi-Kadah ” “ Zi-l^a’dah.” 

>» f para. 2. line 2. for “ Shiramun ” read “ Shiramun.” 

1188, end of note “ hat” rcoti “that,” a letter has been allowed to 

fall out again. 

1 194, note, para. 2, line S^for “ Jam!’ ” read “ Jami’ ” as in fourlh line above. 
»» line 1, here again, through carelessness, the “g” of excepting 
has fallen out unnoticed. 

1197, text, line 14, and 1198, line ijtfor “ Isfirar ” ^vr/f/ “ Isfizar.” 

,, ,, ,, 15, “ Ka-in” may al>o be written “ Ka'in.” 

1201, ,, ,, “ Xarr<'<?//j ” rtvr</ “ 

*203, ,, ,, 3, the “b ” in Tab.as ” should be doubled thus — “ Tabbas.” 

1220, note, second line from boltom, and next page, line 7 of note, for 
“ Taghachar ” read “ Tag]iachar.” 

,, *, line “ 'Usmauli ” raid “ ’Usmanli.” 

„ para. 3, line 7, for “ llkixc, or Ilka, or Ilkan,” read “I-yalkae, 
or l*yalka, or I*yalkan.” 

, para. 1, ki>i \\uc,for “ Ibn ’Umran ” read “ Ibn ’Amran.” 

\ Une l.for “ Ilka’’ rea.i “ I-yalka.” 
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*, \>ara. 3, Une e^,for “ KunUali “ read “ Kuidtah.” 

I, ,, 2 from ciul./Ur “ Uinrii ” read “ Umara.” 
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,, 10, for •• Kaimii i ” nad “ Kai 


imiri.” 



I^r The present portion of this IrnnsK-xtion commences witli Section VII. 
of the original. 

The first six Sections are meagre, and the first eight pages will contain a 
resunU of their contents, which will be given on the completion of the 
work, with Title-page, and Table of Contents. 


SYSTEM OF PRONUNCIATION. 

The system of transliteration adopted in the following pages, is that known as 
the system of Sir William Jones, which, after some thirty years’ experience, the 
translator conceives to be the easiest, as well as the most natural, and as easy 
of pronunciation [except, perhaps, the purely ’Arabic gutturals] as the original 
letters of the Arabic alphabet. Some of the new systems proposed are difficult 
and complicated, and, in the translator’s opinion [as far as he can understand 
them], m many instances entirely incorrect. 

The vowels are three short— z., i, u, equivalent to and — ; and three 

long — a, t, u, equivalent to f — ^ 

All consonants, except the following, are pronounced precisely the same as 
in English -o §, as tk in thing, or lisped s ; ^ — ch, as ch in church ; 

strongly aspirated, and occurs only in purely ’Arabic words ; ^ — kh, as 
oh in loch, and as German oA ; <J, pronounced by applying the tip of the 

tongue inverted to the palate ; j — g, as th in thine, by ’Arabs, dth ; J— r» as r 
uttered by striking the point of the tongue on the palate ; j — jz, as / in plea- 
sure, or soft F rench^ ; — gJl, as sh in shell ; — f, as ss in dissolve ; — ?, as 
<iwd; l—t, as t with a slight aspiration; U— as English z with slight 
aspiration ; ^ — ’, a deep guttural without any audible aspiration, and when 
initial to a word the ’ is placed before its vowel, as in ’Alt, and when not 
initial, after its preceding vowel, as in Mas’ud and Rafi’ ; gh, a guttural 
sound like that produced in gargling, or Northumbrian r, and somothing similar 
io gh in ghost; j — k» another peculiar ’Arabic sound, produced by pressing 
back the root of the longue to the throat, and partaking of the sound of i 
and q ; $ — h, slightly aspirated ; at the end of a word it is often unaspirated. 
When e occurs at the en<l of a word preceded by a, the former is almost 
<|uiescent. The only diphthongs are ai and au. 

From the alxivc system the scholar can at once tell the original letters in 
the names of persons and places. 


n. (i. k. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL ERRORS REQUIRING 

CORRECTION. 

Page 11, note TaH»ah, Talhah. 

,, 2tj/<fr Lais, read Lais. 

*» 23, far Al-MawaffiV. Al-Muwafik. 

, , 23, note ly/or Bad^ais, read Badghais. 

,, 25, note 2, and notes 4 and 5, page 35, for Ibrahamt, read Ibrahimt. 

M t» Tahir in all cases; and for N 4 ^) read Ni^am. 

36, note %for Sanjaris, read Sijizls. 

,, 40, last line, and note ^,for Tagin, read Tigin. 

,, 41, note Si for Fanakatf, read FanakatL 

,, 58, next to last line^fn" TabrI, read Tabari. 

,, 59, line 10, and in all cases, Mu;il, read 

,, 69, paragraph 2 of note 4, line I5,yi>r \J^read 

„ 75, Une SULTAN-UL-’AZAM, SULTAI^-UL.*AZAV. 

,, 80, note 2yfor overcome, read overcame. 

,, 86, note, line 2%ifor Al-Zawzani, read Az-Zawzani, and in all cases. 

„ 90, line 14, and notes 4 and 5,/i>r Mawdud, rr<7</Maudud in all cases. 

,, 97, line Suliman, read Suliman. 

„ 101, line 23,y^>r 344H., rr<2</443H. 

,, 109, line iSi/or the martyr Sultan, &c., read X\xq martyr, Sultan, &c. 

,, 110, note I, line ly/or 548 H., read 514 h., and note S,/or 521 ii., and 
522 H., read 541 H., and 542 H. 

„ 112, note Si/or year 523 h., read 543 h. 

,, 1 13, note,, line ii from bottom, yi7r Seyr, .Siyar. 

»». *15* *» ^^d line 12, for Muhammad, Sam, read MiiIiainmad*i'Sam 

and in all cases. 

,, I37f note 3,/r’r 555 ll., read 455 ii, 

,, 140, note Sifor Khata-f, read Khita-f, and in all cases. 

,, 145, note 4, line 4 from bottom, y<7r Alnuit, read Alamut. 

,, 146, line i,/t>r A’ZAM, / W’AZAM. 

4» 167, note 8, line for Yafa’-i, 7 ead Yafa-t. 

„ 172, note 3, paragraph 2, line 15, /or up to this tiu.e, even, up to 

this time even, 6i:c. , &c. 

,, 176, note I, line 6 , for Istakhur, read Istakhui. 

,, 177, note 6,/>r O03 »l., read 613 h. 

184, note, line 4 from bottom,/-;- Bannii. read Ham. 
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IJEING AN EPITOME OF THE FIRST SIX SECTIONS. 

The following is a brief summary of the contents of the 
first six Sections of the work as an Introduction to the 
Seventh with which my translation begins. 

Section I. Account of Adam, the Patriarchs and 
Prophets, the ancestors of Muhammad, and the latter’s 

history to the date of his decease. 

Section II. The four orthodox Khalifahs, the descend- 
ants of ’All, and the ’Asharah-i-Muba^irah, or Ten Com- 
panions or Apostles of Muhammad. 

Section III. and IV. The Kh alifahs of the house of 
Ummiyah and ’Abbas, to the downfall of the latter. 

Section V. The Maliks [Kings] of ’Ajam to the rise of 
Islam, consisting of five dynasties: — I. The Bastaniah or 
Pesh-Dadan.‘ II. The Kai-anian. IIP The Adlhanlan. 

IV. The Sasaiiian. V. The Akasirah. 

The author, quoting the Tawarikh-i-’Ajam from which 
he says the Shah-Namah of Firdausi was taken, and the 
statements of the Fire-Worshippers, and other authentic in- 
formation, states that, when Kabil slew his brother Ilabil. 
Adam had another son born to him who was named 
Shis, which signifies “given by God." He was iiispired, 
and became ruler over Adam's desceiulants. The Persians 
say this [^is] was Gaiu-mart, son of Adam ; but the Musal- 
mans say that it is Unnu.di, son of who is Iki e re ei roc 

to. In Unnu.^'s time a son of Adam named Nabali. with his 
children, retired to the mountains of Jarmun. and devotee 
themselves to religion, and many others joined them. I' lom 
the death of Adam to this period, according to Abu-l- 
Ma’.shar-i-Munajjim, in the Kamm-i-Ma^’ucii, was 
years. After some lime elapsed, Nabali and hisdr^cxin 
ants came down from the mountains and j-aned 
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descendants of Kabtl, who had taken possession of the hills 
of Sham, and parts around, and who had increased beyond 
computation. Iblis [the Devil] had taught them the worship 
of fire; and drunkenness, and all sorts of other grievous 
sins prevailed among them. A thousand years had 
elapsed since Adam's death, and the rebellious sons of 
Kabil and Nabati began to act tyrannically. They chose 
one of their number to rule over them, who was named 
Samlaru^ ; and between them and the other descendants 
of Adam, who were just persons, hostility and enmity 
arose. 

The sons of Shis, and others of Adam’s descendants who 
acknowledged Shis* authority, assembled, and chose one of 
the Karanian Maliks, who are styled the Bastanian Maliks, 
to defend them from the wickedness of the sons of Kabil 
and Nabati ; and this, the first person among the upright 
and just kings whom they set up, is styled Ilu-rus in the 
Y unani language ; and the Y unanis say, that he is the same 
as he whom the 'Ajamis call by the name of Gaiu-mart. 
He was entitled Gil-Shah, and was the first king of the 
Gil-wanian dynasty, which is also named the Pesh-Dadian, 
and Bastanian dynasty. When this Ilu-rus became king, 
1024 years had passed from the fall of Adam, and the land 
of Babil became the seat of his government, and the just 
sons of Shis, and other just descendants of Adam obeyed 
him. When 1162 years had passed away, the countries of 
Arab, Ajam, Sham, and Maghrab became settled ; and, 
according to the Kanun-i-Mas’udi, previous to Nuh’s flood, 
eleven kings of the Gil-wanian dynasty had reigned. 


FIRST DYNASTY; THE BASTANIAH. 

L GaiO-mart, or Gil-Shah, surnamed Pesh-Dad, 01 
I-ran ^ah. Reigned 30 years. II. Ho^ANG, who wa* 
born 223 years after Gaiu-inart’s death, reigned, according 
to different accounts. 1400, or 400, or 40 years. III. Tha. 
mOras-I-DIW-Band, great grandson of the preceding 
R^eigned 30 years : some say 1030. IV. Jamshed, grand- 
son of Hoshang, but Tabari says brother oFThamuras 

JethronedT '.T' 7' the infidel, wht 

ethroned Jamshed, and was swallowed up in the Flood 

For .000 years after the death of NQh th'^re was n^kint 
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on earth, but, after that, one arose of the seed of Ham, son 
of Nuh, named Zuhak, VI. ZUHAK, THE TAzI [i. e. 
'Arab]. He was a great sorcerer, and reigned looo years. 
VII, AfrIdOn, entitled Mihr-gan. Ibrahim, the Patriarch, 
Tabari says, lived in his reign, which was 500 years, but 
Ibrahim lived in Zuhak’s reign, when Nimrud reigned over 
Babil. VIII. I-RAJ, son of Afridun, reigned 40 years. 

IX. NimrOd, the Tyrant. He was great grandson of 
Nuh, and the first to assume sovereignty after the Flood. 
He perished after reigning 400 years. A son of his, Kubt, 
an idol-worshipper, succeeded, and reigned 100 years. 
After him, a son of his reigned 80 years, when the sove- 
reignty again passed to the former kings of ’Ajam. 

X. ManO-chihr, son of I-raj. Reigned 120 years, in tlie 
60th year of which the Patriarch Musa appeared. XI. 
AfraSiyab, the Turk, who invaded I-ran and overthrew 
the dynasty. XII. Zau, son of Thamasib, son of Manu- 
chihr, who reigned 30 years. 

SECOND dynasty : THE KAI-ANTAH. 

I. Kai-Kubad, sixteenth in descent from Manu-chilir. 
Reigned lOO or 1 20 years. II. Kai-Ka-Os, his son, reigned 
150 years. Mihtar Suliman lived at this period. III. K.ai- 
Kh usraU. grandson of Kai-Ka-us. Died aged 150, but 
the years of his reign are not given. One of his cliarnpions 
was Rustam. IV. Kai-Luiirasir, THE Tyrant. Reigned 
120 years and abdicated. The Prophet A^a’ya [Isaiali] 
lived at this time, and Bukht-uh Nassar was leader of the 
forces of Sanjarib, Malik of Babil. V. Gu^tashi, son of 
Luhrasib. Zartu^t arose in this reign, Rustam died, 
BuJdit-un-Na^sar became Malik of Babil, and Jerusalem 
was sacked. Reigned 120 years. VI. Bauman, son of 
Isfandiyar, son of Gushtasib, surnarned Akda-.Shi i;-!- 
DiraZ-D.\ST [Artaxerxes Longimanus of tlic (ireeksj. 
The Bani-Isra’il carried into captivity. Bahman marries 
an Israili woman, who bore him a son. The lianMsra il 
set free. Reign 22 years. VII. Huma-I [also Humac], 
daughter of Bahman. Married by her father and bore him 
Dara. She abdicated after reigning 30 years. VIII. iXvRA 
[or D.ARAB]-I-Akbar [Great or Elder]. He made captive 
the king of Rum, and imposed tribute of 100,000 eggs of 
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gold, each as large as an ostrich egg. Failakus, Iskandar*s 
father, was king of Yunan. Dara reigned I 2 years. 
IX. Dara-i-As^ar [Less oi Younger]. Iskanaar, son 
of Failakus, brought all Rum under subjection. Invaded 
and subdued I-ran. Length of reign not. given. X. 15 - 
KANDAR, son of Failakus, who is said to have been the son 
of Daras sister married to Failakus. Iskandar died in 
I-ran after 12 years' reign. 

THIRD DYNASTY : THE ASHKANIAN. 

I. A^K [U^k = Hu^ka?]. styled Arfa’wa, ninth in 
descent from Dara-i-Akbar. Ashk reigned 10 years. 
II. A^KAN, his son, reigned lO years. III. §HAP0R, his 
son, who totally destroyed Jerusalem. In his reign Mihtar 
’ISA [Jesus Christ] was born. Shapur reigned 60 years. 

IV. Gudarz-I-Akbar, son of Shapur. Reigned 10 years. 

V. ‘ Gudarz-i-Asghar, his son, reigned 21 years. VI. 
NarsI-UL-A shgh an!. who reigned 40 years. VII. KiSRA- 
»UL-ASHGHANr.rson of Narsi. He is styled also, Ardawan- 
I-Akbar, and reigned 44 years. VIII. BalaS-UL-Ash- 
GHANl. who reigned 24 years. IX. Ardawan-i-Asghar, 
who reigned 13 years. 

FOURTH DYNASTY : THE SASANIAN. 

1 . Arda-Sher-ul-Tami' or Babakan, son of Babak, 
son of Sasan, descended from Kai-Luhr^ib. He rose to 
power 266 years after Iskandar, some say 270, but the 
Christians, 550 years after. He reigned 14 [40.^] years 
and 6 months. II. ^apOr, his son, reigned 30 years. 
III. Hurmuz [HurmAz or Aormazd], who reigned i 
year and 10 months, IV, Bah RAM, his son, reigned 3 
years. V. Bahram, son of Bahram, who assumed the title 
of Shah-an-Shah [King of Kings]. He reigned 4 months : 
Tabari says, 4 years. VI. Naksi, son of the elder Bahram, 
succeeded his brother, and reigned 9 years. VIL HuRMUZ, 
son of Narsi, who reigned 7 years and 5 months. He left 
one ot his wives pregnant, who, after six months, gave 
birth to ^apur. Vlll. ShapOR-I-Zu-L-AktaF, so called 
because, when at war with the ’Arabs, he had the shoulder- 
blades of all those who fell into his hands removed. He 
defeated and took prisoner the Kai^ar of Rum. ShSpur 
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reigned 72 years. IX, Arda-Sher, son of Hurmuz, 
Shapur s brother, a great tyrant ; and after 4 years he was 
dethroned. X. ^apOr, son of ^apur-i-Zu-I-Aktaf. who 



2 months. XI, BahraM, son of Shapur. styled Kirman- 
Shah before his accession. He was slain by his troops 
after reigning ii years, but Tabar! says 15 years. 
XII. Yazdajird-ul-Asim [Evil-doer], also styled Kaw- 

KH ASH [morose]. Killed, after reigning 21 years, by the 
kick of a mysterious horse, which suddenly appeared, 
and as quickly vanished again. XIII. Bahram, his son, 
styled Bahram-I-Gor, so called from having, when hunt- 
ing, discharged an arrow at a lion which was about to tear 
a wild ass, and pierced both through. He reigned 60 
years. XIV. Yazdajird, his son, who reigned 18 years, 4 
months, and 18 days, XV. FIrOZ, son of Yazdajird, who 
reigned 27 years. XVI. Balash, son of Firuz, reigned 4 
years. XVII. Kubad, his son, was dethroned by his 
brother, Jamasib, but recovered the sovereignty again. 
Reigned 42 years. 


FIFTH DYNASTY : THE AKASIRAH. 

I. NOshTrwan, son of Kubad, famous for his justice and 
equity. Reigned 47 years, in the 40th year of which the 
Prophet, Muhammad, was born. II. HuRMUZ, his son, 
reigned 1 1 years and 7 months, and was deposed. 
III. KhUSRAU Parwiz, son of Hurmuz, was one of the 
most magnificent monarchs of I-ran, and reigned 38 years, 
when he was put to death by his son. In the 2oth year of 
his reign, Muhammad began to propagate his religion, and, 
in the 30th, fled from Makkah to Madinah, uhich year is 
called the Hijrah or Flight. IV. ^krwaiah, son of 
Khusrau Parwiz, who died of poison 6 months after putting 
his father to death. V. Arda-Suer, his son, a mere child, 
succeeded, who was put to death by his Wazir. Shalir-arae, 
after he had been i year and 6 months on the throne. 
VI, ShahR-ARAE [or Shahr-var] usurped the throne, but 
was assassinated after i month. VII. TukaN-Dukiit, 
daughter of Kh usrau Parwiz, was raised to the throne. 
She sent back to Rum the Cross, which her father had 
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carried away. She died after reigning i year and 6 
months. VIII. ArzOMAND-Dukht, another daughter of 
Khusrau Parwiz, succeeded, but was cruelly murdered after 
reigning 6 months. IX. KlSRA, son of MihR-JAISH, a 
descendant of Arda-Sher, Babakan, was then set up, but 
was soon after dethroned and put to death. X. J UNAID, 
a descendant of NC^TRwan’s, was then raised to the 
throne, but immediately after dethroned. XI. FARRUiyi- 
ZAD, son of Khusrau Parwiz, who was deposed and put 
to death after 6 months* reign. XII. Yazdajird-I-Shahr- 
Y.\R, son of Khusrau Parwiz, who, after a nominal reign of 
20 years, was assassinated by a peasant of Marw, in the 
2 1st year of the Hijrah [a.d. 642]. In his reign the 
Musalmans overthrew the I-rani empire, and with Yazdajird 
the dynasty terminated. 


SECTION VI. 


THE TUBBA-YAWA’, AND MALIKS OF YA.MAN. 


The author states that he copies the account of the kings 

contained in this Section from the Tarlkh-i-Mukaddasi, 

and from Tabari. 

•« 

After Kahtan, son of 'Abir, son of Shalikh. son of Ar- 
fakhshad. son of Sam, son of Nuh, came into Yaman, 
Y’rab, his son, became king ; and he was the first who 
used the ’Arabic language. Fifteen kings are said to have 
reigned for a great number of years, up to the time of 
Haris-ur-Rayish, who is the first of the Tubba-yawa* 
dynasty. 

. ^ i I e was contemporary with 

Manu-chihr, sovereign of ’Ajam, and was subject to him. 
He reigned 120 years. 

II. Abrahah-i-ZO-L-Manar, son of Haris. He was 

• ** 

subject to Manu-chihr, and reigned i8o years. 

• ^ son of Abrahah. He also was subject 

to Manu-chihr, and reigned 164 years. 


IV, Mundaz, styled ZO-l-Adghar, son of Abrahah. 
He was subject to Manu-chihr, and reigned 25 years. 

V. H.vilad, son of Sarakhil, grandson of Haris. Hewas 
cousin of Mundaz, and son of Balkts [Queen of Saba], but 
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by some he is said to have espoused the daughter of the 
king of the Jinn, and that Balkis was their daughter. 

VI. BalkIs, daughter of Hailad, became sovereign of 
Yaman and Maghrab. She reigned 40 years. 

VII. Un-Nashir-UN-Na’am, son of ’Umaro, son of Sara- 
khil. He reigned 75 years. 

VIII. Shamak, son of Afrikis, son of Abrahah, styled 
Rs- the Palsied. He was a great king, contemporary 
with Gushtasib and Bahman. He reigned 137 years. 

IX. Akran, son of Shamar. He reigned 53 years. 

X. Tubba’, son of Altran, or Tubba'-i-Akbar. He 
reigned 160 years. 

XL MalkIrab, son of Tubba*. He reigned 35 years. 

XII. Tubba’-UL-Ausat [the Medium]. He was put to 
death by his soldiery after reigning 160 years. 

XIII. Hassan, son of Tubba,’ surnamed Zu-Hassan. 
He was put to death by his brother ’Umaro after a reign of 
5 years. 

XIV. ’Umaro, son of Tubba*. He reigned 23 years. 

XV. ’Abd-UL-Kulal, son of Marsad. In his reign ’IsA 
[Jesus Christ] lived, and ’Abd-ul-Kulal believed in him. 
He reigned 74 years. 

XVI. Tubba’-UL-Asghar [the Younger], son of Hassan. 
He made great slaughter among the Bani-Isra’il of Ma- 
dinah on account of their crimes, and slew fifty of their 
Mihtars. He reigned 78 years. 

XVII. Marsad, son of ’Abd-ul-Kulal. He reigned 41 
years ; and, after him, the dominions of Himyar and the 
Tubba-yawa* became restricted to Yaman. 

XVIII. Walta’ab, son of Marsad. He reigned 37 
years. 

XIX. Hassan, son of Hassan. He reigned justly for 
70 years. 

XX. ZO-ShanaTAR. He did not belong to the family 
of the Tubba-yawa*. How long he reigned is unknown. 

XXI. ZO-l-NawaSH.* son of Hassan, son of Hassan. 
Tabari calls him Zar’ab. With him the Tubba-yawa’ 
dynasty ended, which from the time of Haris up to this 
period lasted 1360 years. 

XXII. Abrahah-UL-Asiiram [The Scarred in the Lip], 

• Tabari calb him Zu-).Na\va->. lie was a Jew. 
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Sahib-ul-FiI, son of Hasan-us-Sabbah. He endeavoured to 
• • ' • • • 

destroy the ka'bah of Makkah, but perished with his whole 
army. The period of his reign and the reigns of his two 
sons, Yagsum [Bagsum] and Masruk, when this Haba^ah 
dynasty terminated, was 73 years, and in the last year the 
Prophet, Muhammad, was born. 

XXIII. YagsCm, son of Abrahah, who reigned 4 years. 

XXIV. MaSrOk, son of Abrahah. He was dethroned 
by Saif, the son of his mother by an *Arab husband, aided 
by some criminals set at liberty for the purpose by com- 
mand of Nushirwan, to whom Saif had complained. 

XXV. Saif, son of Zi-Yazan. He reigned a consider- 
able time, and was subsequently slain by a Habashi left 
behind, who had entered his service. 

XXVI. HARiz[or DAHRiz],the’Ajam!,who had accom- 
panied Saif,' son of Zi-Yazan, from 'Ajam, by command of 
Nushirwan, became ruler. He reigned 4 years. 

XXVII. The Marzaban, son of Hariz [or Dahriz], the 
Ajami. He succeeded his father by Nushirwan’s com- 
mand, and reigned over Yaman a long time. At his death 
his son, Sajan [Abu-Shajan .^], succeeded, and, at his death, 
Khur~Khusrau became king of Yaman. The reign of 
Nushirwan had terminated, and Hurmuz had succeeded ; 
and Khur-Khusrau, having rebelled, was removed. 

Bazan, the Muslim Malik. He became king 
and ruled over Yaman up to the rise of Muhammad, the 
Prophet. He embraced the new faith, and Yaman passed 
under the rule of the Musalmans. 


the tabakat-i-nasiri. 


SECTION VII. 

THE DYNASTY OF THE TAHIRI MUHAMMADAN 

MALIKS IN 'AJAM. 

MiniiaJ-i-Saraj, JOrjanI, the humblest of the servants 
of the Almighty’s Court, gives, in the following pages, an 
account of the Tahiri AIaliks [kings], whose descent, in 
some histories, is traced to Manuchihr AhMalik, sovereign 
of ’AJam ; and, according to which, the first of them who 
rose to power, was Tahir son of Al-Husain, son of Mus-’ab, 
son of Zarnik, son of As’ad, son of liadan. son of Mae 
KhuSrau, son of Bahram. Mac Kh usrau was the first who 
embraced the faith of Islam, having been converted by 
’All — May God reward him !— and received the name of 
As’ad. This Bahram was son of Kazan Mfirit, son of 
Rustam, son of As-Saddid, son of Dostan, son of Barsan, 
son of Jurak, son of Gu^t-asp, son of A^rat, son of Is- 
^ .. ^ son of Anshar, son of Shaid-asp. son of 

Azar-sab, son of Tuh, son of Ru-^cd, son of Manuchihr 
Al-Malik. 

aliiri ^^1 a h 1^ s were remarkable for their virtues 
and equity ; and they first rose to power in Khurasan, 
in the time of the Amir-ul-Muminin [Commander 
of the Kaithful], Mamun, and in the following manner. 
Between the KRalifah, Muhammad Amin, who was at 

* The Tar^kl^-i•^ afa t, whicli is a rare and most valuable work, and liij^'hly 
esteemed by the early chroniclers, gives a difTeront account. Acconling to it 
tlie following is the genealogy of the family : — “ Abu-T.ii) ib-i-Taliir. called 
Zu-l-Yamanain, son of Husain, son of Kuzaik [giving tin.* vuwel points), vm 
of Mahan-i-Rh^za'i, son of As’ad, son of Kailwiah ; and, actor.ling to 
another tradition, As’ad, son of Radan ; and, acconling to another, Mus’ab, 
sonofTalhah. Tahir's ancestor, Kuzaik, was a scr\apt of J alhah-i.T.dabat, 
who was renowned for hi.» generosity and beneficence. ’’ 
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Baghdad, and his brother Mamun, who was in Khur^an, 
ill-feeling arose. Upon this, Amin despatched ’All 'I^a- 
i-Mahan* from Baghdad into lUiurasan to reduce Mamun 
to obedience ; and, in one of the months of the year 195 
of the Hijrah, he reached Hamadan with a warlike army. 
Mamun appointed Harsamah*, son ofA’yan,. to the com- 
mand of a force to oppose ’All ’Isa ; and Tahir, son of 
Husain, was nominated to command the van of Harsa- 
mah’s army. 

By the advice of Fazl \ son of Sah'l, who was Mamun s 
Wazir, Mamun bestowed a standard upon Tahir, saying 
unto him at the same time, that he had bent for him a 
standard which for thirty years should lead to victory ; 
and so it turned out, for the sway of the Tahiris lasted for 
upwards of thirty odd years Within two leagues of 
Rai, with 14 or 15,000 horse*, he encountered 'All, son 
of 'Isa, son of Mahan, who had brought 50,000 horse with 
him, defeated, and slew him^, and sent his head to Mamun. 
He then subdued the whole of the mountain tracts of ’Irak, 
and took Wasit and Ahwaz, and appeared before the gates 
of Baghdad. 

After carrying on hostilities for the space of a 
year, Tahir captured Muhammad Amin, put him to 
death *, and despatched his head to Mamun, his brother, 


® His right name is Abu Yatiya-U’Ali, son of ’Isa, son of Mahan. His two 
sons were also sent to serve under him ; and his army amounted to 50,000 
men. 

* Tabari says Tahir was alone appointed, but, subsequently, when he asked 
for reinforcements, on marching from the Hulwan Pass to Baghdad, then 
Harsamah was sent with another army. 

* Other chroniclers of undoubtetl authority state that ’Alt, son of Abi Khalid. 
was the minister in question. 

* Most writers give a greater number of years than this. Their dyn.asty is 

said to have continued nearly fifty-four years. One of the poets has brought 
together the names of the Tahirian lulers in these two couplets ; 


“ In Khurasan, of the race of Muf’ab Shah. 
Were Tahir, and Talfiah, and ’Abd-ullah : 
Then a second Tahir, and a Muhammad, who, 
Gave up unto Va’kub, the throne and crown.” 

* Tabari says 20,000 men. 


7 ’Alt, son of ’isa. was slain, it is said. by Da ud i-Siyah, or the Black. Most 
writers st.ate that Tahir himself slew him. 

» The author of the Mujmal-i-Fasih-t states, that a slave of Tahir’s, Firdaus 
by name, slew Muhammad Amin on the 5th of Muharram' 198 U. The 
author of tlie Tartkh-i-Yafa 1 gives the 6th‘ of Safar as the date. 
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together with his mantle, his rod of office, and his seal, by the 
hand of his uncle’s son, Muhammad, son of Al-Hasan, son 
of Mu$ ab. Xhis event happened, and this victory was gained, 
on the 25th of the month Muharram, in the year 198 H. 

I. TAHIR-I-ZC-L-YAMANAIN^ 

Ibn Haisam.the chronicler, and author of the work entitled 
“ Kasas-i-Sani,” whose patronymic appellation was Abu- 1 - 
Hasan, and his name Haisam, son of Muhammad, Al-Baki 
[Nab! ?] states, that, when the Commander of the Faithful, 
Mamun, removed Ghassan *, son of ’Ubbad, from the 
government of Khurasan, he conferred it, together with 
the government of ’Ajam, upon Amir Tahir; and that 
As’ad, the grandfather® of Tahir, before his conversion to 
the Muhammadan religion, bore the name of Farrukh. 
He was converted to the faith by Talhah who gave him 
the name of As’ad ; and he had a son whom he named 
Mu§’ab ; and he, Mus’ab, became resident at Fushanj *. 

When the claims of the family of ’Abbas to the Khilafat 
were put foi^vard, this same Mu^’ab became one of the 
principal men and partisan leaders of that dynasty. 
Mu^’ab had a son, Husain by name, which Husain, for a 
considerable time, administered the affairs of Fu^anj, 
and was its Walt [governor]® ; and Tahir [Zu-l-Yamanain] 
was his son ; and these successes, which have been men- 
tioned, were gained by this same Tahir. 

When Mamun came to Baghdad, to assume the Khilafat, 

® Of the two right hands. T.ihir had also lost an eye, which our author 
does not seem to have known. The reasons why he obtained the name of 
Zu-l-Vainanain arc differently related. One is, that, when engaged in battle 
against ’All, son of ’Isa, he struck another antagonist with his left hand, with 
tlie other sword he carried, with such force as to cleave him in twain, 'I'he 
other, tliat, when about to give his haiul in token of allegiance to the Im«iin 
Riza, at Mainun’s command, he gave the left. Kizii asked the reason. Tahir 
replied, “I swore fealty to Mamun with my right hand.” Ri^.a replied 
“ Vour left will do just the same.” 

* Only one copy of the different MSS. collated contains this name correctly. 

* means ancestor also. According to the genealogical tree previously 
given, Tahir was third in descent from As’ad. 

* Talhah, son of ’Abd-ullah, one of the Prophet’s companions. 

< According to the Tarikh-i-Va^'a’j, above quoted, the grandfather of Tahir 
held the government of Fu^anj and Hir.at. Fushanj or Huall-''nj (it is written 
both ways) “ is the name of a city of Khuras.an near Hirat. ” 

^ As consi<lerable diffc-ence exists in some of these tonus, I have thouglVt it 
best to a<l'd, occasionally, the signification which the author means to convey. 

H 2 
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he despatched Tahir to Rakk’ah to cany on hostilities 
against Na^r-i-^is \ Subsequently to this he came into 
Khur^an ; and, in 207 H.*, he died, having nominated his 
son Talhah, son of Tahir, his Khalifah or successor. 

The chronicler relates, that on the Friday he read the 
Khutbah®, and either forgot to mention the name of 
Maniun, or omitted it purposely. After he had returned 
to his residence at night, and had retired to rest, at day- 
break of Saturday morning he was found in his bed asleep 
in death ; and it was never known how *, or from what, his 
death originated \ 


II. TALHAH, SON OF TAHIR-I-ZO-L-VAMANAIN. 


When the Khalifah. Mamun, became aware of the death 
of Tahir, he sent letters patent to Talhah, confirming him 
in the government of Kh urasan, together with a robe of 
honour*. He held the government until 213 ; and, 

when the end of his life drew near, he bequeathed the 
government of Khurasan to Muhammad, son of Al-JHasan, 
son of Mus’ab, At-Tahirt, who was Talhah’s paternal uncle, 
and soon after died. 

During his [Talhah’s*] lifetime, the Khariji or heretic, 
Hamzah, broke out into rebellion in Sijistan and Talhah 


® In two MSS. wriltcn Rnknh, wliich is not correct. Taliir’s father, 
Hus.'iin, son of Mu5*ab, son of Ku7.ii^, died at Ilirnt of Kh urasan in 199 h. 
At this time Tahir was at Kakk ah, and the Klinlifah, Mamun, was present at 
his funeral, and prayed over him, and the Wazlr I'a^l, son of Sahl, placed the 
body in the grave. 

Abu Nasr-i-^is, son of RabI I ( the KhSriji, or Schismatic. 

« He died at Marw, according to Yafal, 23rd of Jamadi-ubAkhir, 207 h., 
or, according to the computation of the Musalmans, Uie night being reckoned 
before the day, on the night of the 24th. 

* As the word ^utbah will occur frequently in these pages, it will be well 
to explain, that it is an oration delivered after the service on the Muhammadan 
Sabbath, in which the deliverer of it-the nilcr or governor of the province 
properly— l.lcsscs Muhammad, his successors, ajul the reigning Khalifah or 
the Sovereign. In ancient times, the Khaltfah, or his heir apparent, pro- 
nounccrl it, at the capital, in the principal Mos<,ue. 

He IS said to have been poisoned. The account is to be found in detail in 
several histones. 

’ His death took place in the month of Jamadf-ul-Awwal. 

^ I he Mujm.al-i-I’ asih'i states, that, in 210 h. the Khalifah 
.Icipatch^l ’Abd-ullah, son of Tahir, to tho assistance of l.is brother Talhah’ 

><^wnr.nn.Nahr to carr, on ht^tti.ities 

* He died at the end of 212 u. % Aic^ ^ n 1 x-i 

• Also called Nim-roz. 
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carried on hostilities against him for a considerable period * 

and what he did in Khurasan, during the Khilafat of 

Mamun. was the cause of his name being remembered 

with gratitude m that country, where numerous proofs of 
his goodness remained. 


III. 'ABD-ULLAH, SON OF TAHIR, 

■n decease of Talhah, the Commander of the 

hmthful Mamun, summoned to his presence Abd- 
ullah, the son of Tahir, who had become Amir 
[governor] of Misr«. ’Abd-ullah had been brou-ht up 
at the Court of the Khilafat, and under the patronage 
and under the eye, of the Khaltfah himself, and lild 
become greatly accomplished. In his seventeenth year. 
Mamun had entrusted him with the command of his forces; 
and he had so conducted himself, that, in his twenty- 
seventh year^ ’Abd-uilah had become renowned anion- 
men for his manliness, his vigour, his intrepidity and Iiis 
virtues and talents. At this period the Khalifah appointed 
him to the government of Khurasan, and directed that 
'All®, son of Tahir, brother of ‘Abd-ullali, sliould act as his 
brother’s Khalifah, or Lieutenant, in the command of the 
troops of the Dar-ul-Khdafat [the capital], in repressing 
the seditious and rebellious, and in the extermination of 
heretic Kharijls, and, likewise, in carrying out the affairs of 
state, and all such other duties as appertained unto ’Abd- 
ullah to perform and attend to. 

At the time the Khalifah s mandate to proceed into 
Khurasan and assume the government reached him, ’Abd- 
ullah ® was at Dmawr engaged in suppressing Babak-i- 
Khurramt. When he reached Ni^apur, rain, which had 
not fallen for a considerable time, began to descend and 


® Any large city : Egypt, and its capital. 

7 Some copies of the original mention “his twentieth year,” but I prefer 
the other reading. 

8 Other writers state, that ’All succeeded his father in the government of 
Khurasan, and ilut he w.as killed in battle fighting against tlie Kharijis, in ilie 
vicinity of Nishapfir ; and, th.at ’Abd-ullah wxs at Ablward when he received 
the intelligence of his brother’s death. 

3 Tabari makes no mention of ’Abd-uMali, son of T.ahir, as having been 
employed against Babak, but says that Is-l,aV, son of Ibrahim, son of Mii’sab 
— wno would !)e thus coudn of ’Abd-ulbh’s father— was. '1 hat author stales, 
that Abd-ullah sci/erl H.ibak's brother in Kh iirilsan, and, that he sent that 
heretic to at Bagdad, to be dealt with as li.ul alreaily been. 
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to refresh the parched ground on the very same day, and 
the people took it as a good omen. He founded palaces 
for himself, and his followers and dependents, at Shad- 
yakh * of Nishapun He suppressed the Kharijts. and 
punished them with severity ; and ruled with the utmost 
equity and justice, and introduced many good and wise 
regulations. 

He was also a great patron of learning, and to such a 
degree, that he requested the Imam ’Abd-ul-Kasim son 
of Sallam, to write a commentary for him on the work 
entitled “ Gharib-ul-Hadis,” and, in recompense for so 
doing, sent him a present of ioo,C)CX) silver dirams^ and a 
valuable dress of honour. 

The Lord of the Faithful, Al-Mamun, had entrusted 
Abd-ullah with the government of the whole of the 
territory of ’Ajam ^ ; and, when that Khalifah died, his 
successor, Al-Mutasim B’illah, confirmed him, as his father 
had done before, in the government of the whole of the 
territory of Ajam, which Abd-ullah retained until the year 
230 H., in the reign of Al-Wasik B’illah, when he died. He 
had exercised sovereignty over the territories of Ajam fora 
period of seventeen years ; and, when he died, he had 
attained the age of forty-eight, the same age as his father. 
When his death drew near, he nominated his son Tahir as 
his successor over Khurasan 


IV. TAHIR, SON OF ’ABD-ULLAH. 


When the account of the decease of Abd-ullah reached 
the Khalifah, Al-Wasik, he despatched, from the Dar-ul- 
Khilafat of Baghdad, letters patent and a standard, con- 
firming him as his father’s successor. 

His brothers* solicited from Tahir the grant of the pro- 


* In the Persian translation of the Arabic work entitled Asar-ul-Bilad by 
Muhammad Murad, son of ’Abd-ur- Rahman, ^ad-y.akb is described as’ “a 
city of Khurasan near unto Nisbapur but it appears to have been a fortified 
^iburb, where the royal palace, arsenal, and gardens were situated The 
Hahib-us-Siyar states that the capital of the Tahiris was called Kar-shakh ! 

4 ■ AK r Abu-l-Kasim. 3 ’Ajam— countries not Arabian : Persia. 

221 if tnd an tr" ’Abd-ullah, who was bom 

dfed in’2?6 fr " ^vho was his father’s deputy at Bagdad, 

* In all the copies of the origina’ . word drotAcrs is used, but only one 

brother IS mentioned afterw. is. wut omy one 
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vince of Khurasan, and its government; and he bestowed 
on his brother, Amtr Mus’ab, the government- of Ni^apur®. 
The Khalifah, Al-Wasik, died in the month Zu-l-Hijjah, 
232 H., and Al-Mutawakkil assumed the Kh ilafat. 

He confirmed Tahir in the government of ’Ajam. After 
a period of fourteen years and nine months, at which time 
the Khalifah, Al-Mutawakkil, was martyred ^ by the 
Turks, he was succeeded by Al-Mustansir. 

Six months subsequently to that event, in the year 
248 H.*, Al-Musta’in succeeded him. He seat letters 
patent and a standard, and confirmed Tahir, son of ’Abd- 
ullah, in his government, as before ; and, in that same year, 
Amtr Tahir died, having previously nominated his son 
Muhammad as his successor over Khurasan*. 

V. MUHAMMAD, SON OF TAHIR. 

Amir Muhammad-i-Tahir * was endowed with good 
breeding, the gift of poetry, and many other accom- 
plishments ; but was greatly addicted to pleasure and 
amusement. 

He had entrusted the government of Tabaristan 
to his uncle Suliman, son of ’Abd-uIlah-i-Tahir ; but, 
in 251 H., Amir Hasan, son of Zaid-ul-’Alawi, broke 
out into rebellion in that country. He was a Sayyid, 
and a well-bred and learned person, and a poet. He 
subdued the territories of Dilam, and Gilan, which 
were in the possession of infidels ; and the people of 
those parts were converted to the Muhammadan faith 
by him. From thence he entered Tabaristan with a 
large army ; and Suliman, son of 'Abd-ullah-i-Tahir, uncle 
of Amir Muhammad, was defeated by him, and retreated 

® In 231 H., H.asan, son of .M-IIus.nin, l.rothcr of T.iliir-i-Zu-lA’um.innin, 
died in Tabaristan ; ami, in 235 11. Is-hak, s(in of Ibralilm, mjh of Zvi- 1 -Va- 
manain's brother, Hasan, died at iJajjhdad. He hatl Jicld llic Shart, or district 
of Baghdad, under three Khalifahs. 

^ Middle of the month of ^awwal, 247 11. 

® According to our author, in his account of the Khalifahs, on the 4th of. 
-Rabt’-ul-Awwal, 248 it. 

* Succession to tlic gowrmnent ot Khnrri'.an scorns to have been considered 
hereditary, but to that of ’Ajam, at the plca'urc of the Khalifah. 

* Ilis name is given differently by ^.mul•u^ah•i•.^Iu^^au^^ in lii> 

He styles him Muhaminail, son of .\hina<i, M>n of ’l .iliir, son of AbJ ull.di, 

son of Tahir*i-Zud-\’amanain. In tlie .Muiin.il-i-I aMh-i lie i' e.dlc l Mutism- 
•• • ^ 

matL son of Taliir-i-Zu-N\ amanain 
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to Rai*, and subsequently retired to Baghdad. On his 
arrival at the latter place, lie was made Ka’id [governor] 
of the district of Baghdad. 

At this period, Ya’kub, son of Lais, had risen in rebellion 
in Sistan, and had subdued some portion of Jarum\ and 
of Zawulistan, and had acquired considerable power in 
Khurasan. In 259 li., Ya’kub determined to attack Amir 
Muhammad. The reason of this was, that his enemies, 
Ahmad and Fazl, the brothers of ’Abd-ullah-i-Salih, Sijizi, 
had fled from the territory of Nim-roz, and had sought the 
protection of Mufiammad, son of Tahir. Ya’kub continued 
repeatedly to demand them at the hands of Amir Muham- 
mad-i-Tahir, but he had always refused to give them up. On 
this Ya’kub determined to march against Nishapur* ; and, 
when he had arrived within a short distance of it, Ahmad 
and Fazl came to the entrance of the palace, where Amir 
M'uhammad was at the time, to acquaint him with the 
news of Ya kub s approach. The Hajib [chamberlain] of 
the Amir told them that his master was asleep, and that 
he had no leisure to receive them. They observed to 
each other that it was necessary that some one should 
awaken the Amir; and, thus saying, they retired and went 
to their brother 'Abd-ulIah-USalih, Sijizi, and told him Avhat 
had occurred. He was well aware that Amir Muhammad 
was entirely sunk in carelessness, and that his dynasty 
was near Its fall; so he retired to Rai, and sent his 
brothers. Ahmad and Fazl. to the Wall [governor] of 

himself into Tabaristan to Amir Hasan, son 
of Zaid-uU Alawi. * 

When Ya’kub son of Lais, reached a place called Farhad- 
gurd a short distance from Nishapur. Amir Muhammad 
despatched an agent to Yakub, named Ibrahim-i-Salih, 

is not the correct pronunciation for the name of this city, but Xai 
It IS written thus m the original Persian-^-' ^ 

* Jarum is described as bein'> the r.e n ~ ... 

is written in various ways by thos/«K r Garm.sir, which latter word 

as well a, other worc^ may t 

Gurmsehl, Gurmseer, and the^like. ccordmg to t/u-ir fancy, such as 

their court « ^WO^J^'Trhon h-'d 

and cve;"7t° in ;L'd7:r:mToVr7Th?MSs' c hTd” 

xs the most probable one. collated. The above name 
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Manvazi [or native of Mar\v], with a message demanding 
whither he was going without the command of the Lord of 
the Faithful, and that, in case he had a commission, he 
should show it, in order that he, Muhammad, might obey 
it, and observe its provisions. When the agent reached 
Ya’kub’s presence, and delivered his message, Yakub put 
his hand under his prayer-carpet and drew forth his sword, 
and, placing it before the envoy, said : “ This is my pass 
and authority.'* 

When the envoy, Ibrahim-i-Salih, returned with this 
reply, all the people of Nishapur entered into communica- 
tion with Ya’kub ; and they delivered Muhammad-i-Tahir 
into his hands, and the dynasty of the Tahiris came to an 
end*. This event happened on Sunday, the 3rd of the 
month of Shawwal. 259 H. Respecting the generosity and 
munificence of Muhammad-i-Tahir, one of the learned, whose 
statement may be depended on, relates the following 

ANECDOTE. 


There was a person dwelling at Nt^apur, one of the most 
excellent men of his day, named Mahmud-i-\Va^rak^ lie 
possessed a female slave, who played exceedingly well up.on 
the barbat — a kind of lute — and of such grace and beauty 
as cannot be described. 

The fame of the loveliness of this slave-girl, and of her 
amiability and accomplishments, having reached the ear of 
Muhammad-i-Tahir, to the effect that she improvised 
ghazals, or odes, sang them, and accompanied them on 
the barbat, the heart of Muhammad-i-Tahir desired, 
beyond measure, to obtain possession of her. He had 
repeatedly asked Mahmud-i-Warrak to part with her, and 
had offered to give a very high price for her ; but all 
his offers were rejected, and he could not obtain posses- 
sion of her, for her master himself was deeply enamoured 
of his beautiful slave, Ratibah, as she was named. 

After some time had elapsed, however, and Mahmud-i- 
Warrak had expended all his property and possessions in 
pleasure and expense on her account, and nothing remained 
to him, he despatched a person with a message to tlic 


» These events are fuUy detailed in the Jami’-ut-TawaiikJl, and several oila i 

hi'^tories. Sec note page 22. • , 

7 WarraV mcani a writer, a cutter and folder of paper, also a monied ma.. 
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presence of Muhammad-i-Tahir soliciting that the Amir 
would honour him with a visit, in order that he might 
dispose of his beautiful slave to him. 

When Muhammad-i-Tahir received this message he was 
delighted beyond measure, and directed that four badrahs^ 
of silver should be brought and handed over to the 
domestic who brought the message, while the Amir 
arose, and proceeded, by way of his own private residence 
to that of Mahmud-i-Warrak. When the Amir had sat 


down, and the silver was placed before the eyes of Mah- 
mud-i-Warrak, he, seeing the state of affairs, went out, and 
directed Ratibah, saying : “ Don your best apparel, 

Ratibah, and prepare to present yourself before the Amir, 
as l am going to' sell you to him." When the slave-girl 
heard these words she burst into a flood of tears, and, such 
was the paroxysm of her grief, that the sounds reached the 


ears of the Amir, who was in another apartment He 

heard Mahmud say to her: “ Wherefore all this grief and 

. lamentation, O Ratibah.^’’ to which she replied: “O my 

master ! is this the end of our connexion, that at last you 

separate me from you.?” Mahmud replied: "All this I 

do out of love and affection for you, now that I possess 

nothing, and am a beggar; and, that you may continue to 

live in ease and affluence for the rest of your life, I send 

you to the haram of the Amir.” Jlatibah replied: "If 

you merely act thus on my account, refrain from doing so, 

for I undertake to work for the rest of my days, and, by 

industry befitting a woman, by weaving coifs and mantles, 

earn sufficient means for your subsistence and my own, 

but do not separate me from you.” Mahmud-i-Warrak 

rejoined: “If such be the case, 0 Ratibah, I now pro- 

nounce you free, and fix your dowry at nineteen dinars 
and a half, and make you my wife.” 

Muhammad-i-Tahir, hearing this loving and affectionate 
d,a ogue between Mahmud-i-Warrak and his slave, arose. 

The u hole of the four badrahs of silver are thine ; I make 

aflluence . Thus saying, he went his way ; and the fame 
of his generosity still remains. 


A W.i„u enuaUo .o.ooo^,.„„„,aUoa oflea.hcroHambVskin. 



SECTION VIII. 

THE $UFFARiON DYNASTY. 

The author, Minhaj-i-Saraj Jurjani, makes a short extract 
from the Taril^ or chronicle of Ibu Hai^am-i-Sanl, respect- 
ing the dynasty of the Suffariun. That chronicler and 
annalist relates, that Ya’kab-i-Lais, and ’Uinro, ’All, and 
Mu’addil-i-Lais, were four brothers, sons of Lais, the Suffar 
or worker in brass, who was head of the braziers of Sijis- 
tanh [At this time] Ibrahim, son of Al-Husain^ was the 
Wali [governor] of Sijistan on the part of IMuhammad, 
son of Tahir, the last of the Tahiris, who was the Amir of 
Khurasan. This Ibrahim had appointed a deputy or 
lieutenant of his own to govern in Sijistan in his name, 
who was called Salih, son of Un-Na^r. This Lais the 
brazier was a restless and refractory fellow, and had a 
great number of assistants, servants, and followers. 

* Other historians greatly dififer here, as to the origin and ri>e of the 
§uff.irian. One says that Lais, the bra^icr, was in the vers ice of ? 5 Jih, son of 
Nasr, Kanani ; and another, quoting the Jli.aory of Kbura-rm of Moulana 
Mu’in-ud-Din, Sabzwilri, states, that the latter author ha<l Itated the <lescciit(jf 
this family to Nushhwan the Just, the celebrated ruler of Iran. Again, another 
author states, that Va’kiib, son of Lais, after the death of Darhiin [sic], sou of 
Un-Na?r, revolted against his sons §alih ami Nasr, in 237 n., and managed 
to gain possession of some portion of the territory of .Sjji->tan. Ilis affaiis 
prospered, and, the principal men am«jng the i)artisans of I>arlum’s family 
having combincil witli him from time to time, in 253 n., he ac-juired the uhole 
of Sijistan. Darhim’s sons fle<l to the kitjg of Kabul. 

* In three copies of the MSS. compared, and also in (he Tarlkh-i-Fanakati, 

this name is written “ Hasin,” uhith signil'n-s a fortification. A 

few wor<ls, respecting the 'rarlkh'i-I an.ikatf, may not be ami's here. Abu 
.Sulinian-i-I>.”i’ud, the aullK)r of lliat work, sum.-inicd h akhr-ud-diii, \'.as a 
native of han.akat — also written Lhnt.'tkat, according to the rule l<y width 
’Arabs change I’er'.ian y into h — in .Mdwar-nn-N.ilir ; lieiuc he is known as 
Al-Fanakali, and .Al-lkmakatl, and his work a-, the '1 urlkh-i- k an.'ik.u i or 
Lanakalt ; but n<jt by the .ab-.nrd name that ^olne |>er'<m> h.ive l e-.toweil 
u[>on if, apparently through ignorance of the esi'teiue of ilu' pl.ue, Mith .as 
“ lUna-Gety,” ami “ l>ina-i-C«eti.” l liey prob.ibly siipp' • td the ine.imng to 
be a “Iliatory of the koumlalion of the World, ’ \‘.!i;tl would 

signify. 
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I. YA'KOB, son of LAIS, §UFFArL 

The author of these pages, in the year 613 H., 
arrived in Sijistan, during the rule of the Malik of N!m- 
roz, Shah-i-Ghazi, Yamin-ud-din, Bahram Shah, son of 
M'alik-i-Kabir, Taj-ud-din, Harab, son of I’zz-ul-Muluk, 
Muhammad. There I noticed a place®, on the south 
of the city of Sijistan, which they call by the name 
of Dar-i-Ta’am, outside the city, at a spot called Reg- 
i-Gunjan. In the vicinity of this latter place, on a height 
or rising ground, there is a palace in ruins ; and a number 
of trustworthy persons informed me, that Ya*kQb, son of 
Lais, and his brothers, with their dependents and servants, 
were in the habit of coming thither one day in each week, 
as is the custom among young men, to divert themselves 
by sports and fun. 

They used on these occasions to choose an Amir, or 
king of the sports, and a Wazir, or minister. One day, 
according to their usual custom, they had come to the 
wonted place of meeting, and Ya’kub had been chosen 
Amir for the day's sports ; and, to each and every one of 
his brothers, his kinsmen, and dependents, he had assigned 

* “There I aoticed a place,** &c. This sudden change to the first person 
is found in the original, and is not unusual in Oriental works. The whole of 
the MSS. compared here appear hopelessly corrupt, the place to the south 
of Sijistan having, apparently, two names, and yet either of them is named, 
as though it were a principal distinguishing designation. But, as the Bodleian 
and some other MSS. omit the relative in the last clause, it has been adopted 
in the text of the translation. Since the above has been in type I find, from 
“Masalik wa Mamalik*’ — the original MS., not a translation — that Dar-i 
Ta’am was the name of one of the thirteen gates of the suburbs of the then 
extensive city of Zaranj, the capital of Sijistan, founded after the city of 
•Ram Sh ahr became uninhabitable. The city was surrounded by a high wall 
and a ditch, and had five gates, which were of iron. The walls of the suburbs 
were probably not so strong, and the gates seem to have been of wood. The 
author says : ** The palace of Ya’l^ub, son of Lais, is situated between the 
gates called Dar-i-Ta am, and Larwazah-i-Bars [Karsj ; and the palace of 
Umro, son of Lais, is the residence of the ruler.” The copy of the above 
work which I have used is, from the style of writing, very ancient ; and, from 
various events mentioned in it, appears to have been compiled previous to the 
time of Mahmud of Ghazntn. 1 have translated a considerable portion of it. 
Our author s journey to Sijistan took place some centuries after this work was 
written, at which period, from his remarks, the extensive suburbs had almost 
disappeared, and the names only of some of the gates appear to have survived. 

[san<i] of Gunjirn, the suburbs had evidently been 
partially If not altogether, buried in the sands, which, in after-times, reduced a 

once weU-ciUtivated tract into a desert. See Section XIV. on the Kings of 
Nim-roz and Sijistan. ** 


1 
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the name of some one of the nobles and grandees of the 
country. Unexpectedly, the deputy of the Amir of Sijis- 
tan, Salih, son of Na^r, himself, on his return home from 
the chase, arrived at this place, attended by his usual small 
suite. Perceiving this assemblage of people collected on 
the mound in question, he directed one of his attendants 
to go and make inquiry who they were. 

When the man sent reached the party, and noticed what 
was going on, he was much astonished ; and, a bevy of youths 
having come forward to receive him, the messenger was 
forced to dismount from his horse, because it was necessary 
to present himself before the Amtr of the sports on foot. 
The servant of Salih, accordingly, was under the necessity 
of complying ; and he made his obeisance, and returned, 
and related to his master, Salih, son of Nasr, what had 

passed and what he had seen. 

Salih, whose disposition was inclined to pleasantry, said, 

“ We will go and see what this party of youths are about,” 
and rode up and came to the spot wiicre they were. 
Ya kub-i-Lais never moved from his scat, and he directed, 
that Amir Salih should be brought forward to pay his 
obeisance. The youths, as commanded, advanced to meet 
him, and they made Salih dismount from his horse, and 
compelled him to make his obeisance to Ya’kub. 

As the day of his fortune and the period of his age had 
reached the evening of their termination, and the morning of 
the prosperity of the Suffariun had dawned, Ya'kub made a 
sign to the effect that it was necessary to put an end to 
Amir Salih’s career, and forthwith they put him to death. 
Ya’kub without delay, mounted a horse, and the party 
with him armed themselves, and, with the utmost expedi- 
tion they set out for the city, and proceeded to the palace 
of the ruler, and there Ya’kub took up his quarters. 

This event took place at the time of early forenoon, and 
by the time of meridian prayer the territory of Sijistan was 
in the hands of Ya’kub-i-Lais, and all the people submitted 
to his rule, like as if the Almighty God had pre-erdamed 
that he should follow his own way. Yakub directed that 
the Khutbah should be read for him ; and these events, 

and this success, took place in the year 251 H 

After this, Ya’kub led an army towards Bust and 

Zawulistan, and the territory of Dawar [Zamin-i-Dawar] 
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and Gh aznin. and subdued the whole of them. From 
thence he advanced into Tukharistan * and Ball^, and 
subdued them ; and then returned and marched towards 
Kabul®. This success took place in 256 H., and, subse- 
quently, he returned to Sijistan, and afterwards advanced 
to Hirat, which, after much fighting, he gained possession 
of. After this he took Badghais. Bushanj [or Fushanj], 
Jam, and Bakhurz, and returned to Sijistan again. 

After a short time Ya’kub again put his forces in motion, 
and marched against Nishapur. which he gained possession 
of without opposition in 259 H., and seized upon Muhammad- 
i-Tahir, son of Husain®, together with his treasures, and his 
dependents, and followers. He then marched towards 
Gurgan and Tabaristan, and, after having extorted tribute, 
again retired. He made his brother, U’mro-i-Lais. Walt 
[governor] of Hirat : and, in 261 H., a person — one of the 
Amtrs of Muhammad-i-Tahir — revolted, and set Muham- 
mad-i-Tahir at liberty ^ who retired to the Court of the 
Khalifah, Al-Wasik B’illah. Ya’kub-i-Lais again marched 
an army into Trak, and, on his return from thence, he 
reached a place which was calfed Khandah-i-Shapur ", and 
there he departed this life, in the year 265 H., of colic, after 
a reign of fourteen years. 


* The ancient name of of the districts of the territory of Baikh, and of 

which Tae-Van-Tal-kan by modems, but not correct, I think— is the largest 

town, the authority of “ Hwen [Houen ?] Thsang,” and its extent of teii 

days jour, tcy by t/urty days,'^ and tiventy-scvofi stat^,'' notwithstanding. See 
J. Ro. As. Soc,» vol. vi. p. 94. ^ 

* As stated in a former note, the sons of Darhim, Na^r and §alih, had 
fled to Kabul, and had sought shelter with the “Shah,” as he is styled of 
that territory, whose name was Ratbel or Rantbel ; but this seems to have been 
a surname merely, for the opponent of the first Mussalmans bore this very title 

, of Tahirls is Muhammad, son 

of Tahir, son of Abd-ullah, son of Tahir-i-Zu-l-Yamanain. See page 15. 

T respecting Ya’qub’s overthrow near Hidwan 

by Muwafhk, the brother of the Khalifah Mu’tamid, in 262 h On that 
occasion the baggage and effecU of Va'kub fell into the hands of the victors 
ann.ng which were the cl.ests containing his treasures, clothes, &c. On 
opening one of the chests, they found reclining therein the Amir Muham" 
mad,- son of Ut-Tahir, whom Ya’kub had made cantive wh^r. ^ 
session Niahapur, and overthrew the Tahiri dyna’ ' V P“- 

liberty. and ,ent hint to liaghdad. ] le died here i.Ta66 
and with Mnr, odter antho. eo,,-.der the 

Shapur, a town of Ahwaz.” and ^.ics tha L! r. ^ “Jand-i- 

of ^awwal. 265 M. It i.aKo called ‘Mande-Shan'nr^’’^ V ' 'k ' 

.1 aiuic ^apnr. ^ a kub wa> buried there 
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II. ’UMRO, SON OF LAIS, §UFFARi. 


When Ya’kub-i-Lais was removed from this transitory life, 
his brother, ’Umro, Sufiari.sent a written petition to the Lord 
of the Faithful, the Khalifah. Al-Muwaffik B’illah®, tendering 
his obedience and submission, and soliciting that he should 
be confirmed in the possession of the greater part of Pars, 
Gurgan, Sijistan, and Khurasan. His request was acceded 
to by the Khalifah. and 'Umro retired from the mountain 
tracts of 'Irak with his own forces and those of his brother, 
and returned towards Sijistan again. From thence he 
moved towards Hirat, and arrived there in the year 266 H. 
From Hirat he marched to Nishapur ; and Khujistan\ who 
was one of the Amtrs of Muhammad, son of Tahir [the last 
of the Tahirt dynasty], who had released his master from 
the hands of the Suffaris, and who was at this period in 
Gurgan, marched to Nishapur against 'Umro, and there he 
was joined by Rafi’, son of Harsamah, from Marw. 

They fought abattlewith’UmrobcforethegateofNi^apur, 

and ’Umro was defeated and put to the rout. He retreated 
to Hirat, and the Wialifah, Al-Mawaffik B’illah", deposed 


9 There was no Khalifah of this name. The author must refer to the Khalifah 
Mu’tamid's brother, MuwafTiV, who was made Wall over tlie e.xstcrn parts 
of Islam, and declared heir, after the death of Mu’tamid's son Ja’far, but he did 
not succeed to the Ehilafat. Mu’ta^id, son of MuwafT.k, who died before his 
brother, Mu’tamid, succeeded his father, AI-Muwafhk, in his capacity as mlerof 
the eastern parts of the Khilafat ; and he conferred the investiture of Khurasan, 
Fars, Isfahan, Sijistan, Kirman, and 5 /W, upon ’Umro in 265 H., after the death 
of Ya’qub ; and, in 266 li., ’Umro appointed ’Ubaid-ullah, the son of Tahir, to 
the district’of Baghdad, as his dcinity. Mu’tamid was the Khalifah wlio excom- 
municated ’Umro, son of Lais, from the pulpit, at Ilaghdad, in 265 H. ’Umro 
had despatched an agent to offer his submission and obedience, which the 

Khalifah refused to accept, and he cursed him. 

Under the events of the year 278 11., the Mujmal-i-Fasihd also mentions, 
that “ \nur Ismail, Samant, overcame ’Umro, son of Lais, the Suffar ; and, 

under the events ofthe following year, 279 H . I find the Khalifah, Al-Mn’tazid, 
presenting a standard to ’Umro, with the government of Khurasan, at Umro s 
reoucst and that “Umro hoi>lcd the staiulard over his Same or palace, and 
kept it flying there for three days. The Kh-^ltfah also conferred upon ’Umro’s 
envoy, who brought the request for a standard, a dress of honour, and a pre- 
sent.” Our author sadly confounds the dales of events, and jumbles them 

into a very short space. 

1 This is an error, although seven copies of the text give the same name. 
Other authors state, that VakOb wn. defeated by Ahmad, son o .VM-uIlali. 
Khujislani. i.e. a native of KhuiiM.-.n, which, the author ol the M nj mal-i- 
l asih-i -ays. is a dependency of Badgliaw. m the Inghl.inds o. 

2 Sec preceding nole^, on thi- subject. 
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’Umro-i-Lais from the government of Khurasan in the year 
271 H., and the whole of the territories and places which had 
been annexed by him were given [back] to Muhammad, son 
of Tahir, son of ’Abd-ullah. 

Muhammad was, at that time, at the Dar-ul-Khilafat of 
Baghdad, and Rafi*, son of Harsamah, was directed to act 
as his deputy and lieutenant in the government of 
Kh urasan. The government of Mawar-un-Nahr — the 
territory trans Jihun — was conferred upon Ahmad, Samani, 
as the deputy likewise of Muhammad, son of Tahir. 
Between ’Umro-i-Lais and Rafi’, son of Harsamah, many 
battles and conflicts took place up to the period that Rafi*- 
i-Harsamah himself rebelled against the authority of the 
Khaltfah. 

In the year 284 H., in an encounter which took place 
between him and ’Umro-i-Lais, R 5 fi’ was slain *. *Umro 
sent the head of Rafi' to the Court of Baghdad, at which 
time the viasnad [throne] of the Kh ilafat had devolved 
upon Al-Mu’tazid B’illah, and ’Umro-i-Lais made a request 
to him that the government of Mawar-un-Nahr, Kh urasan. 
Nim-roz*, Pars, Kirman, and Ahwaz, together with the 
Nakabat *, or guardianship of the entrance to the palace of 
the Kh alifah. and of the district of Baghdad, should be 
made over to him. More than this, he solicited that the 
name ’Urnro should be inscribed on the canopies * which 
every chief had in his residence [which would signify that 
he was above them all], and that his name should be men- 
tioned in the Khutbah, and on the coins of Makkah and 
Madinah and of Hijaz. All his demands were acceded to 
by the Kh altfah’s Court, and were duly carried out, and 
numerous dresses of honour, and countless marks of favour 
and distinction, were conferred upon him. 

The letters patent, acceding to his demands, having 
reached Umro from his JMajesty the Kh alifah, he made 

3 Other authors state that Rafi' was taken prisoner by ’Umro, and sent to 
Bashdad, where he died in confinement, which former proceedings© pleased the 
lOtallfah that he restored 'Umro to the government of Khurasan, Mawar-un- 
Nahr, Kirman, &c., again. The Jami'-ut-Tawarikh, and Tarikh-i-Guzrdah, 
however, state that Rafi’ sought shelter with the ruler of Khwarazm, who put 
him to death, and sent his head to ’Umro. The latter’s report to the Khalifah, 
in ihe i, confirm.^ this. 

* Si^iistan. 5 Nakabat, the office of a Na^ib, a leader, &c. 

The word IS rather doubtful— ^ One MS. has another 
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preparation for proceeding and taking possession of 
Mawar-un-Nahr ; and Muhammad Bashtr, who was his 
Hajib [chamberlain], was despatched with a force from 
*Umro’s army in advance. 

Amir Isma’il-i- Ahmad ^ Sarnani, marched from Bukhara 
towards Kh urasan, crossed the river Jihun*, and defeated 
the [advanced] force of ’Umro under Muhammad Ba^ir, 
who was slain in the engagement, together with a great 
number of his troops. Upon this *Umro-i-Lais proceeded 
towards Mawar-un-Nahr with a numerous army, for it 
included 70,000 horsemen armed with spears, besides other 
troops. Amir Isma il-i-Ahmad crossed’ the Jthun, and 
fought a battle with ’Umrc^i-Lais before the walls of 
Balkh defeated him, and took him prisoner, and sent him 
to the court of Baghdad ', and then Isma'tl returned to 
Buldiara. In the year 288 H., the Khalifah. Al-Mutazid, 
directed that 'Umro should be cast into prison, and m it he 
died : and the dynasty of the Suffariun terminated. 


7 Ismail’s army is sai.l to have consisted of 12,000 horse but the accounts 
of other writers differ considerably in their statements from this one. 

• 'I'he Oxus, also called Uaklltrus, and Amutah. 

9 According to the author’s own statement above, Isma-il with his army was 
already across. 

. S« note ^ p.tge 3 >, for a full account of ’Umro s fate^ 

a The Tatikll-i-Ihrahami, andothers, state, that after the donnfall of Umro 
his descendants contentetl themselves tvith the sovereignty of S.j.stan, subjec . 
however to the Samints. This is also proved from tl.e subsequent account s 
given by our author himself. When the people of Sij>a‘an became aware of 
^Tro's capture they set up Tahir, who, according to the Tar.lch-.-Out.dah, 
NiXmmt-^lwarildl, Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh, and other works, wa not 
■uLro’s brother, but his grandson, Tahir, son of Muhammad, son of U.nro 

3^,: r d:i:ndr =u:{ 

son of uai. founded the -Atik 

Masjid at Shir^. 
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SECTION IX. 


THE DYNASTY OF THE SAMANIS. 


The humblest of the servants of the Almighty, Minhaj-i- 
Saraj, Jurjani, states that, after the mention of the Maliks 
of Yaman, and the Suffariun Amirs, he has con.sidered it 
preferable to insert here the section in which it is proposed 
to give an account of the race of Saman, and the Maliks 
of that dynasty, and therefore this portion of the work was 
made, in its arrangements, antecedent to that treating of the 
genealogy of the Mahmudi. and Nasiri Maliks*. Although 
the history of the Maliks of Yaman ought, properly, to 
have been first in the arrangement of the book, still, as 
they were not among the number of Maliks of Islam, he did 
not consider it right to place them before the Khaltfahs, 
and therefore they have received this much precedence’. 

This section has been taken from the Tarl kh or Chronicle 
of Ibn Haisam, in order that those under whose inspection 
it falls may place perfect confidence in its correctness. 

The chronicler relates that the ancestor of the Samanis 
was named Saman ; but, according to some others, his 
name was different from this ; and, moreover, that Saman 
is the name of one of the districts of the Sughd of Samr- 
kand, and that the ancestor of the Samanis was the Ra’is 
[chief] of that place, and that he used to be styled Saman- 
i-Khaddat® ; but, for sake of brevity, the name of Saman was 


» The Ghaznawl dyn.'iMy, and the Turkish Slave dynasty (not of 

^vhlch Nasir-ud-dm, the ruler of DihlT, to ^vhom the author dedicated his work, 
was one. ' 

’These remark. ,voul,t have beeir better prefixed to the notice of the kings 
ot V aman, or the Tahirls,_ and are rather out of place here 

; "'a^ter or possessor ofm„mn or effects. 

Chattels, &e Saman 1, kew.se, quot.ng the ■■ M..ajjam-«l-Ralad5n,” is the name 

of a village of Mawar-.m-Nahr, b„, others con,i<lLr it to be the name of a 
I'tVtemr'"'"' ■''"■■‘='khab-t,t.Taw.,-fkh also agrees wath ^: 
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adopted, and it became the name by which he was generally 
known. He was of the posterity of Bahram Shubin*. 

This Saman-i- Kh addat had a son who was named Asad, 
who had four sons — named, respectively, NCih, Yahya, 
Ilyas, and Ahmad. They became Princes and Lords of 
great dignity and power, able, and experienced, and en- 
dowed with considerable promptness and vigour. At 
length, when their family had attained the pinnacle of 
greatness and power, Alb-Tigin\ the Amir of Ghaznin, 
and Sabuk-Tigin, wore among tlie slaves and servants of 
their descendants. All the Samanis left numerous proofs 
of their goodness in Khurasan and Mawar un-Nahr ; and 
may the Almighty reward them by bestowing upon them 
exalted stations in the courts of Paradise. 


ASAD, SON OF SAMAN-I-KUADDAT. 


He had four sons, Yahya, who held the territory of 
Shash and Isfanjab, and their dependencies; Ilyas, who 
held the government of the province of Hirat and parts 
adjacent; Ahmad, the third son, who held Samrkand and 
Farghanah, and their dependencies; and NQh. the fourth, 
who at first held the government of Samrkand, which, 
however, was subsequently conferred upon Ahmad. 

The Lord of the Faithful, Mamun, when he came to Marw, 
remarked the talents and capabilities, bravery, and innate 
nobility of mind of the sons of Asad, son of Saman, and 
he treated them with great distinction, and conferred great 
favours upon them, and raised them to high rank and position. 

When the Khalifah, Mamun, returned to Baghdad, 
his capital, he directed Ghassan®, the son of ’Ubbad, to 


* The noble, who, in the reign of Hurmuz, son of Nushirwan, overthrew 
the son of the Khikan of Turkistan, with an immense army, before the walls of 
Halkh ,but was insulted by Hurmuz, an<l hercbelled and detjironed him, and ^lup 
another in his stead. The word is sometimes written Chnbin, sometimes gliubin. 

5 See note page 37.. - , v 

« In the year 204 H., Ghassan, son of ’Ubbad, was appointed to the govern- 

ment of Khurasan. He conferred Samrkand upon Niih, sou of Asarl, S.-imani. 

Ahmad. liyiis, and Yahya, the other sous of Asad, received, icspeciivcly the 

investiture of Farghanah, ^asb, Isnisbtah; or Sirulhtah, and hrat. Soon 

after, Tahir i-Zu-l-Yamanain became Wall -f Kbm-asan. Nuh t ud, .yid the 

fonner"l>e>towcd the territory hcUl by NTih on his brothers, \ al.-ya aiul . .l,ni.ar . 

When Ilyas, another brother, died, Tahir gave his territory of II. mi to Ins own 

son, -Abd-ullah. After this the family of the Samanis rose to yiuU puuer in 

Khurasan and Mawar-un-Nahr. See note page 11 ; role , page 2S. 
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assume the government of Kh urasan, and added thereunto 
the whole of it as far as Mawar-un-Nahr. Ghassan, son of 
’Ubbad, made each of the sons of Asad the Amir [ruler] 
of a territory, and conferred certain cities upon them, as 
the table given at the end of this Section shows. These 
governments were first conferred upon them in the year 
204 H. ; and, when his Majesty, the Khalifah, nominated 
Amir Tahir-i-Zu-l-Yamanain, son of Al-Husain, to the 
government of Kh urasan, the whole four Samani Amirs, 
who [as already stated] were four brothers, were confirmed 
by him in the territories and cities they were then holding. 

When the sovereignty passed from Amir TMiir to his 
son, ’Abd-ullah-i-TahirS he confirmed the Samanis in their 
governments as his father had done, and made no change 
with respect to them. 


I. AHMAD, SON OF ASAD, SON OF SAMAN. 


Each of the sons of Saman-i- Kh addat rose to great rank 
and power, and they each held a tract of territory in 
Mawar-un-Nahr, Farghanah, or Kh urasan, as will be men- 
tioned in the succeeding pages. 

Nuh, son of Asad, who was a person of excellent qualities 
and disposition, and of great energy and high courage, was 
invested with the government of the territory of Samrkand. 
Yahya, another son, held the territory of Sha^, and 
Isfanjab®, and their dependencies. He was a man of 
undaunted spirit and energy, and possessed great talent for 
government, and left many proofs of his goodness in those 
parts. Ilyas held the government of the province of Hirat 
and its dependencies, and the parts adjacent. He also was 
a person of energy and great experience ; but Ahmad was 
the greatest, the most intrepid, energetic, and sagacious of 


7 It passed to liis son, Tall^ah, first, and afterwards to ’Al>d-ullah, and also 
V>y the author’s own account. 

® Shlsh is the name of a territory, river, and city of Mawar-un-Nahr, on the 

Sihun or Jaxartes, on the frontier of the TurVes. It was also called Fanakat, 

and is now known as lashkand. According to the Asar-ul-Bilad, and 

Masai. IK wa MAMALtK, it was also called Chaj and Jaj. Ibn HauVal [the 

translation] first states that Seket is the capital, and immediately after says 

Qha) is. Its inhabitants Were Mu^^almans of the Iribe.s of Qhuzz and Khalj. 

Isfanjab. also written Sfanjab, is a town or city of Mawar-uii-Xahr, towards 

lurkistan. These names arc Kcuei-ally carelessly written in the various copies 
of the text. ‘ * 
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the whole of the brothers, and held charge of the territory 
of Samrkand. 

Nuh, at first, was placed in charge of the affairs of I'ar- 
ghanah. but, subsequently, it came into the hands of Ahmad, 
with the whole of Kasghar. and Turkistan, to the frontier 
of Chin. He was renowned for his courage, and valour, 
and experience, which were celebrated throughout Iran and 
Turan ; and his descendants, one after the other, occupied 
the throne, and governed God’s people liberally and bene- 
ficently. Of those of his descendants who attained to 
sovereignty, one of the learned men has spoken, in verse, in 
the following quatrain : — 

** Nine persons there were of the r.acc of San^an, renowned, 

Who as rulers bcc.ame famous in Kh uras.in. 

A Isma’il, a Atunad, and a Nasr, 

Two Nutis, two ’Abd-ul-Maliks, two M.'in^urs.*’ 

Amir Ahmad had nine sons: Nasr, Isma’il, Is-hak, 
Mansur, Asad, Ya’kub, Hamid, Yahya, and Ibrahim, 
The mention of their descent was found, as has been 
entered herein — Saman, son of Jarman, son of Tanighan, 
son of Nosher. son of Noshed, son of Bahrain, son of Shubin 
[Chubin]. 

II. NA$R, SON OF AHMAD, SAMAnL 

When Ahmad, son of Asad, son of Saman, died at 
Samrkand, he nominated his son, Nasr®, as his successor; 
and, during the sway of the Tahiris, the territory, which 
Na§rs father had held, was confirmed to him, and liis 
brother Isma’il served under him, and acknowledged in 
him, as his suzerain, his superiority. 

In 261 H. Na§r conferred the government of the territory 
of Bukhara upon Isma'il, who established himself therein. 
Na§r performed great deeds, and was endowed with many 
virtues. He governed with strict regard to the rules of 
equity and justice until the end of his days, when death 
overtook him in the month of Jamadi-ul-Akhir, in the 
year 279 li.‘ 

• The Tarikh'i'Guztdah and others state, that, after the death of Ahmad 
in 261 H., the Kh altfah. Al-Mu’taniid B’illah, pl.aced the whole of those terri- 
tories under the government of one person — Nasr, son of Ahmad, the most 
upright and best prince of the Jsamani dynasty. 

* According to the I. O. L. MS., No. 1952, and the K.A.S. MS., which 
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When his brother, Isma il, had become established iii 
the government of the Bukhara territory, several designing 
and evil-intentioned persons managed to come between 
him and h\s brother Na?r, his sovereign, and began to 
resort to calumny and falsehood [to effect their designs], 
until the disposition of Na§r became completely changed 
towards his brother, and he determined to reduce Isma’il 

by force, and overthrow him entirely. 

Amir Nasr accordingly moved from Samrkand towards 

Bukhara with a large army. Amtr Isma’tl despatched a 
trusty agent to Raft’, son of Harsamah, son of A yan, who 
was Amir of Khurasan ^ and acquainted him with the state 
of affairs between himself and his brother, Amtr Na§r, and 

solicited assistance from that ruler. 

Raft’, son of Harsamah assembled a warlike army, 

numerous and well- equipped in every way, and marched 
towards the scene of expected hostility ; but he, out of 
benevolence, kindness, and humanity, interposed between 
the brothers, and brought about an accommodation be- 
tween them, and retired into his own territory again. 

Amtr Nasr returned to Samrkand, and Amtr Ismail 
proceeded to Bu kh ara. As soon as Nagr heard of this, 
still nourishing that antagonism against his brother which 
l\ad taken possession of his heart, he advanced towards 
Bukhara with a warlike army. Isma’il came out of the 
city to encounter him ; and a fierce and obstinate battle 
took place between them, attended with great carnage, 
in the year 275 H. Isma il was victorious over his 
brother, whose forces were defeated and put to the rout, 
and Amtr Na^r was himself taken prisoner. He was 
taken to the presence of Isma’il, who, seeing that he was 
being brought forward, immediately dismounted from his 
horse, and rendered homage to his captive brother, and 
kissed him on the breast, and paid him the utmost honour 
and respect. He then induced Amir Na§r to return to 
Samrkand, and returned himself to Bukhara, which he con»- 
tinued to retain as the lieutenant of liis brother, Na§r, son 
of Ahmad, ruled for a period of eighteen years. 

o< cr.urse ogrees, Nafr ai^sumed the government in 269 ii., anrt reigned eighteen 
wars. 1 h;^ is wvon". The correct date is 261 H., as in the other MSS., 

■Ahich date olher liistories confirm. 

^ Suboidinate to lire Kh. rlifahs- 
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III. ISMA’IL*. SON OF AHMAD, SAMANI. 

On the death of Amir Na§r, the Kh alifah. Al-Mu’tazid 
B’illah, conferred upon Amir Isma’il the government of 
the territory of Mawar-un-Nahr, and also all the territory 
which his brother, Nasr, had held, and sent him a commis- 
sion and a standard. He became a great and powerful 
ruler, and the whole of those territories submitted to his 
sway^; and all men, chiefs, and grandees, and the common 
people, became obedient to his authority. 

He was a just man, and endowed with wisdom , and many 
great deeds were performed by him, for when 'Umro, son of 
Lais, determined to make war upon Isma’i), and set out with 
a vast army to attack him — according to the author of the 
Tarikh of Ibn Hai§am — on the day that ’Umro, son of 
Lais, set out to enter upon hostilities with Amir Isma’il, he 
had seventy thousand horsemen armed with spears under 
his standard, without counting archers, swordsmen, and 
other armed men besides. Amir Isma'il crossed the river 
Jthun, and encountered ’Umro, son of Lais, at Balkh ; and 
the Almighty bestowed the victory upon Isma’il. The 
army of ’Umro was defeated and put to the rout, and 
'Umro was himself taken prisoner. Isma’il sent his captive 
to the Lord of the Faithful, Al-Mu’tazid-B’illah, to dispose 
of as he might deem fit*. 

'■* Abu Sultman-i-Da’ud, author of the Tarikh-i-Fanakatt, considers Isma’f], 
Samani, very properly, as the first of the dynasty who is entitled to be con- 
sidered a sovereign prince. The rari kh -i -1 l>r Jahan-Ara, and several 

other histories, also confirm it, as docs Ibn-HauVal likewise. The Mujmal- 
i-Fafiti-I also agrees in this. b’uder the events of the year 287 n. it is 
stated, that from that year contmeuccd the so\crcignly of the Saiuanlan, 
who were nine persons, who reigned 103 years, 9 niojiths, and ii days ; and, 
that Isma’il, Samani, had risen, and had sul>ducd, during that same year, Mawar- 
un-Nahr, Khurasan, Fars, Kirman, ’Irak. Sijistan, and some parts of Hindu- 
Stan. At this period, it must be remembered, the territory of Kabul was 
considered a part of “ Hind and this, doubtless, is what is refcrretl to here. 
In the same year, the Khaltfali. Al-.Mu’tajid B’ilUh, sent Isma il the investi- 
ture of Khurasan, Tabaristan, and Jurjan, together with a rich dress of honour, > 
and the sum of “ten limes a thousand thousatid Jnunts" \Xq\\ millions of 
Jirants .'i ; and the affairs of Isma’il began to prosper greatly. 

* In 2S0 H., I.sma’il made an expedition into the tenitoiy of the 'I'urks, and 
made holy war upon them. The chief town was taken, .aiul booty and captives 
beyond compute carried off, together with their Malik [king] and his wife. 
Each horseman present on this expedition reccivc<l a thousand Jirnms for his 

share of the booty. 

* Respecting the subsequent fate of ‘Hmro, son of I.ais, it appears, on 
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The Khalifah bestowed a commission on Amir Isma’il, 
with the investiture of the territory of IQiurasan, together 
with the whole of ’Ajam ; and Amir Isma'il’s power and 

grandeur increased accordingly. 

Subsequently, the Lord of the Faithful, Al-Mu’tazid, 
despatched a commission to him, with directions to free 
the countries of Tabaristan and Gurgan from the sway of 
Amir Muhammad-i-Zaid-ul-*Alawi who had possessed 
himself of them. Amir Isma*il appointed Ahmad-i-HarQn^ 
to the command of the van of his army, and sent him on 
in advance with that portion of his forces ; and, between 
Amir Muhammad-i-Zaid-ul-’Alawi and Amir Isma’il, very 
severe fighting took place, and the Amir Muhammad-i- 
Zaid was slain. His son, Zaid, also, was taken prisoner 
and brought before Amir Ismail, who sent him to Bukhara, 
with orders that, on the way thither, due respect should 
be paid to him, and that he should be provided with 
suitable accommodation ; and he treated him with such 
honour and attention as kindness and magnanimity could 
devise. 


trustworthy authority, that Amtr Isma’il sent *Umro to his 

[’Umro’s] own request. Arrived there, he was, by the JEhalifah’s orders, 
paraded on a camel’s back through the streets of Baghdad, and afterwards 
thrown into prison. This was in 287 h. In the year 289 ’Umro died in con- 
finement. It is said that the Eh alifah^ Mu’ta^id, whilst in his last struggles, 
expressed a desire that *Umro should be put to death ; but, that he was entirely 
forgotten in his prison, and neither food nor drifik was brought to him, and he 
died of starvation and thirst. Another account is, that Mu’ta^id gave orders 
to §ait to put him to death, and that he delayed carrying the sentence into exe- 
cution. When Al.Muktafi succeeded to the Kh ilafat. he inquired of $aft 
respecting ’Umro, whether he was still alive. He replied that he was. 
Muktafi said ; “ I will act generously towards him ; Cor, during the time of 
Mu’ta^id, he continually sent me presents, and was always very attentive to 
me.” ^^im, son of ’Abd-uMah, however, feared 'Umro ; and, when he heard 
this speech of the Ehalifah’s, he gave directions to put *Umro to death in his 
prison. More respecting the ^uffaris will be found at page 183. I hope, very 
shortly, however, to give a detailed account of the rise of the different Muham- 
madan dynasties to the public. 

® In the Miriat-ulr’ Alam and other works, he is styled “ Muhammad, son of 
Zaid-ul-’Alawi. who bore the surname of Ud-Dai*-ala-l.Ilah.” In the Tarikll- 
i-Guzidah, he U styled “ Al-B^iri,*’ instead of 'Alawl I but the meaning of 
these two titles is much the same. He was a descendant of the Khalifah, ’Alt, 
and Bakir was the surname of Abu Ja’far-i-Muhammad, son of ’Alt, son oC 
Husam, son of ’Alt, the fourth Kh alifah. 

^ Muhammad, son of Harun, seems to be the correct name of this officer. 
He had been deputy to Rafi’, and had entered the service of Amtr Isma’tl. 
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At this time, the Khalifah Al-Mu*tazid B’illah died, 
and his son, Al-Muktaft B’illah, succeeded to the throne 
of the Kh ilafat. He despatched a commission and a 
standard to Amir Isma’il, and conferred upon him the 
territories of ’Irak, Rai, and Safahan®, and the provinces 
of Tabaristan, and Gurgan, the whole of which were 
incorporated with Kh urasan. Amir Isma’il gave the 
government of Rai to his nephew, named Abu Salih, son 
of Mansur, son of Is-hak®, Samani, and to his own son, 
Ahmad by name, that of Gurgan. 

On the night of Tuesday, the 14th of the month Safar, 
in the year 295 H., he died, and his title became Amir-i- 
Mazi, or the Past or Late Amir*: He had reigned for a 
period of eight years^ 

IV. ABU NA$R-I-AHMAD 3, SON OF ISMA’IL. 

This ruler had four sons, named Na^r, Man$ur, Ibrahim, 
and Yahya, whose surnames were, respectively, Abu Salih, 
Abu Muhammad, Abu Is-hak, and Abu Zakria. 

Abu Nasr-i-Ahmad was a severe and energetic ruler, and 
put to death several of his slaves for some misconduct. 
The rest of the slaves, who were their comrades, sought 
opportunity to revenge them, and to assassinate Amir 
Ahmad ; but he had a lion"*, which had been trained, and 
he was in the habit of securing the animal near his sleeping- 
apartment, in the night-time, in order that, through fear of 
this creature, no one should approach his place of repose. 

This animal used to keep guard over his master at night, 
until, on one occasion, when the Amir had gone on a hunting 
excursion, and set out, on his return from thence, at an 
untimely hour. The halting-place was at a considerable 
distance, and he was unable to reach the station fixed upon, 
and had to stop at another place for the night. The slaves 

3 Isfahan. ® A son of Ahmad is so named. See page 29. 

' Amir Isma’il made the celebrated Abu-l-hafl, Al-Hal’ami, his. Wazir. 
He continued to act in that office up to the time of Amir Nuh, son of Man§ur, 
by whose command he translated the Tarlkh-i-Tabari from ’Arabic into 

Jp^ersian, . . . « 

® Computing from the commencement of his reign in 287 H. 

s Abu Na§r-i'Atimad signifies A^imad, Khc /at/ur of Nasr. 

4 'The word in used both for lion and tiger. 
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now found the opportunity they had been seeking, and they 
assassinated Amir Ahmad. This event happened on the 
night of Thursday, the 23rd of the month Jamadi-ul-Akhir, 
301 H.® They then took his body, and conveyed it to 
Bukhara; and, after this occurrence, Amtr Ahmad was 
designated the Amtr-i-Shahld. or the Martyred Amir. 

In the outset of his career, after his father had departed 
this life, and an assemblage of the heads of the army, the 
grandees, and principal men of the country had pledged 
their allegiance to him, Abu Nasr-i-Ahmad, son of Isma’il, 
he sent a distinguished person, as envoy to the Court of 
the Kh alifah. and from thence, the Lord of the Faithful, 
Al-Muktafi B’illah, sent him a commission and a standard ; 
and his reign gave regularity and order to the affairs of the 
Empire. In Sijistan®, however, Mu*addil, son of ^Ali, son 
of Lais, Suffari, brother’s son of Ya’kub and *Umro, had 
broken out into rebellion, and caused great disturbance and 
disorder. An army had been appointed to proceed into 
that quarter, ahd Mu’addil had been reduced, and rendered 
powerless ; and he was made captive, and put in durance. 

The government of Sijistan was then conferred by Amir 
Ahmad upon his uncle’s son^, in whom he placed confidence, 
Abu Salih-i-Man§ur, son of Is-hak, son of Ahmad, Samani. 
Subsequently the people of Sijistan revolted, and seized 
the person of Abu Salih, and confined him in the fortress of 
Ark®, and gave their allegiance to ’Umro, son of Ya’lj:ub- 


* Tarikh-i-Guzidah, Ehula^at-ul-Akkbar, Mujmal-i-Fa^it-i, and other 
works, say this event occurred 23rd Jamadf-ul-Akhir, 300 H. gives 

his reign as 5 years and 3 months. 

« Our author seems to have had a very imperfect and confused idea of the 
slate of Sijistan at this period. He makes no mention of the doings of Sijizt, 
the slave the Sigizi or Sijizi slave probably — of *Umro, 

son of Lais ; his having, at last, taken to the fortress of Bam, in Kirm^, and 
his subsequent flight into the desert of Khurasan ; nor of Tahir and Ya^V^h, 
'Umro’s sons, nor of Lais, son of ’All, of the same family, **all three of whom 
were, at different times, taken captive and sent to Baghdad. In 297 H. 
Muhammad, son of ’Alt, brother of Ya’qub and ’Umro, sons of Lais, ^uffari, 
was made prisoner along with Sigizi, by Amir Ahmad, Samant, who subduetl 
Sijistan. He sent them to Baghdad, at the Khalifah’s request. In 299 H., 
Lais, son of ’All, died in I'ars ; and Mu’addil, his son, died the same year. 

7 The same Abu-§ahh. who was son of Mau§ur, son of Is-h^, mentioned 
towards the close of the last reigii, which see* 

» All the copies of the MSS. compared, except one, which has oljl '.Ji have 
the words aly • -fortress of Ark or Arg but I thinkit tny/r, be e),l [Ok], 
wh.ch the name of a bttr.ed town of Sijistan, and, from its ruins, Afghans and 
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i-Lais On this, Anitr Abu Nasr-i-Ahmad, son of Isma’il, 
nominated a well appointed army [well equi25ped in all 
things] to march into Sijistaii for the second time, and 
Husain ’All Marw-ar-Rudi was made Amir [com- 
mander] of that force. This army had entered Sijistan in 
the year 300 H.,and had invested’Umro [son of Muhammad], 
son of Ya’kub, for a period of seven months when he 
begged for quarter, and came out and surrendered, Sijistan 
was then made over to the charge of Simjur-i-Dowati^. 

It was at this period that the Amir, having been unable to 
reach his appointed place of rest before nightfall, as already 
related, was assassinated, after having reigned for a period 
of six years and three months. 


V. NA§R», SON OF AHMAD, SON OF ISMA’IL. 

On the decease of the Amir-i Sh ahid. Ahmad, son of 
Ismail, the whole of the Amirs, and commanders of the 
troops, and the principal men of the country, in concert 
with the 'Ulama — the learned in law and religion — of that 
period, set up his son. Na§r, as his successor 

Amir Na§r at this time was but eight years of age, and 
according to the statement of the chronicler, at the very 


Hindus of ^:andahar have brought me coins. The fact of being given as well 
ticems to throw a doubt upon it, for both Arg and KaLa’ arc just the same in 
meaning, and would have to be read “ the fort or castle of [the] citadel,” unless 
Ark be a proper name— “ the castle of Ark.” Perhaps has been wrillen by 
mistake for , The Tarikh-i-Haft A^llm says there is “a place called l-'k 
[jd], in Sijistan, near which is a Reg-i-Rawan [running or flowing sand] 
situated near Kala’d-Kah, or Gah, in which vicinity are several holy tombs.” 

• ’Umro, son of Muhammad, son of Ya’Viib-i-Lai§, is correct. 

> Other writers say Husain, son of ’Alt. 

» That is, he was a native of Marw-ar-Kud. 

3 Others give nine months as the perio<l. 

* Tarlkh-i-Ibrahami says Ahmad-i-SimjCir— also written Simjur-i-DowatJ. 

Dowati is from dmvaty a pen-case, or ink-holdcr. . . i . _ i 

6 His proper designation, accoriling to the Mujinal-i-fasih-T, farlkll-i* 
Tahan-Ara, the Tarikb*i*Ibrahamt, and I r*rik 2 l-i-Fanakali, is Abu-l-Hasan-i- 

'Na$r, &c. . 

6 Among the events ot the year 301 11., the Mujmnbi-h.asih-i im-niions 

the ‘‘ arTiv*al of the news at IJa^tlad, th.it the davo mT Amir Ahina»l. von of 

Isma’il, son of Ahmatl, Samani, Iiad put him to <kath. on the bank^ ..f the 

Jihun of Palkll, [referring to what was meniione<l uiuKr 300 n. ) .n.l ihat lu> 

son, Abu-l-Hasan-i-Nasr, had succeedc<l him. I’pon tlu'. tin- _Kh.tlifjli. 

Muktadir, de^patchcd to him a commission coufuiimig lii.n in U;c govftii -i.. ni 

of Mawar-im-Nahb added thereunto that of iChurasan. 
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time that they brought him forth from the Haram to place 
him upon the throne, being of such tender years, he was 
completely overcome with fear and began to cry, and was 
saying, '‘Where are you taking me to ? Do you desire to 
put me to death, in the same way as you put my father ? 

Let me alone, I beg of you ! ’* 

After they had placed him on the throne, Abu ’Abd-ullah 
Muhammad, son of Ahmad, Al-Jihani, was appointed his 
Nayab [lieutenant]. He was a man of sagacity, and 
wise in counsel, and he entered upon the administration of 
the government in accordance with the rules of strict justice, 
and with a firm hand, but based upon moderation and bene- 
ficence ; but. as the Amtr was himself so young in years, 
the governors and great nobles on the confines showed a 
refractory spirit. 

The first to revolt against his authority was his father's 
uncle, Is-hak, son of Ahmad, Samani, and his son Ilyas, 
at Samrkand. They made ready their forces, and 
marched towards Bukhara. Hamzah, son of 'All, who 
was one of the chiefs of Amir Na§r's forces, pushed forward 
to meet them with a large following, put them to the rout, 
and pursued them as far as the gates of Samrkand. Amir 
Is-hak sought for mercy, and became ashamed of his con- 
duct, and he was forgiven. 

Subsequently to this, Amir Naur's uncle’s son, Man§ur, 
son of Is-hak, revolted against him in 302 H. in Kh uras^ 
and Nishapur : and Husain *Ali^ who was Walt [go- 
vernor] of Hirat, joined him in his rebellion. The 
Sipah-salar, [general-in-chief] of Amtr Na§r’s forces, 
Hamawiyah ®, marched against them from Bukhara, but, 
before he came up with them, Man§ur had died at Nisha- 
pur, and Husain 'Alt returned to Hirat, but still continued 
in a state of revolt. He engaged in many conflicts, and 
gave battle on several occasions, until, at length, he was 
taken prisoner*. He likewise, being clothed in a dress of 

7 Husain, son of ’Alt. a 

* In 309 II. Abu Mansur.i-Jihani, was appointed to the government of 
Hirat, hushanj, and Badgh^is, and arrived at the former city to take up his 
appointment. In3ii h. Shah-Malik, son of Ya’qub, son of Eai$, the $utTarI, 
and a body of Sanjaris appeared before Hirat. Slmjur was at Hirat at this 
time ; and Shah-Nfalik and his party invested Hirat four months, but could 
effect nothing, and had to retire. Changes continually took place there for 
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pardon*, was forgiven, through the intercession of Muham> 
mad, son of Ahmad, Al-J!hani, the Nayab of the Kmpire ; 
indeed, during the reign of Amir Na§r, whoever revolted 
against his authority, was either put to death, or, on 
expressing penitence for his conduct, was pardoned. 

His sovereignty continued during the reigns of the Kh ali- 
fahs, AI-Muhtadir B’illah. Al-Kahir B’illah, Ar-Razi B’illah, 
up to that of Al-Muttak! B’illah, and he continued to pay 
fealty to them, and to render them submission and obedi- 
ence ; and, from each of those Kh alifahs likewise, he re- 
ceived a commission and a standard. He continued to 
reign, until the month of Rajab, in the year 331 H.®, when 
he died^ He was spoken of by the title, or surname, 
of the Amir-i-Sa’id, or the August Amir, and his reign 
extended to a period of thirty years. He had three sons, 

some years. In 319 h. Abu l^krta-i-Yabya, son of Abmad, son of Isma’il, 
Samant, appeared before Hirat, ousted Shabast. who had seized the govern- 
ment, burnt some of the gates, and threw down part of the walls, and left 
^ara-Tigtn, a slave of Abu Ibrahim, Samani, in possession. He then departed 
towards SamrVand, buf, the following day, Amir Nasr himself reached Hirat, 
stayed one day, and set out by way of Karvikh, after Abu Zakria, leaving 
Simjur again governor of the province. In 321 H. , Man§ur, son of ’All, was 
appointe<l. He died there in 324 n., having been Wall [governor] for three 
years. The appointment was then conferred upon Muhammad, son of Hasan, 
son of Is-t>aV- Soon after, in the same year, Abu-l-’Abbis, Muhammad, 
son of Al-Jarrab, marched against Hirat, took Muhammad, son of Hasan, 
captive, apd sent him, in bonds, to Jurjan to Balka-Tigin. In 326 H. the 
office of Wazir was co^erred upon Muhammad, son of Muhammad, Al-Jihanf, 
by Amir Na§r. 

Our author generally leaves out the principal even^ or most of them, so 
does not say anything of Makan, son of Kaki, Dtlami, his attempt on 
Khurasan, or the events which led to his death. He was slain by Amir ’All, 
son of Ilyas, who was one of the Umra-i-Juyush [Commanders of the Forc<*.s] 
of Amir Nasr. Amir Na§r sent a Dabir [Secretary] along with Amir ’All, 
with directions to transmit him a brief account of what look place, and send 
it by a carrier-pigeon. He did so in the following words — U 1 
containing a play upon the first part of his name, Makan [^\^L] was not,” 
which interpreted is — “ ‘ not* Aaj btcome like his navie." 

In this same year, 329 H., Balka-Tigtn was removed from the government 
of Hirat, and it was again conferred upon Abu Manfur-i-ICara-l igin. 

» A winding-sheet, with a sword hung round his neck, probably, as was the 

custom until very lately. 

» It was in Amir Nasr’s reign that Alb-Tigfn is first mentioned as being 
one of his mamluks or slaves, but it was only in the subsequent reign that he 
rose to the rank of Amir [lord]. See page 40, and note 

3 The 7arikll-i-Guztdah, Tarikh-i-Fasib-i, Tarikh-i-lbrahlmi, and other 
histories, state that Amtr-Nasr was slain by his own sbves ■*2th of Ramadan, 
330 11., but some say it took place in 33 * **• 
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Nut, Ismail, and Muhammad, and the first succeeded 
him. 


VI. NUH, SON OF NA§R, SON OF AI^MAD, SAMANL 

Amir Nuh, son of the Am!r-i-Said, ascended the throne 
of the dominion of ^Ajam, on the 5 ^ 1 ^ month of 

Sha*ban, in the year 331 and he reigned for a period 
of twelve years and three months. He had two sons, 
*Abd-ul-Malik and Man^un The Lord of the Faithful, 
Al-Muttaki B’illah, sent Amir Nuh a standard, with the 
deed of investiture, confirming him in the government of 
the whole of the territories of ’Ajam and Xh urasan. which 
had been held by hfs father. He appointed the Imam, 
Shams-ul-A’immah, Abt-ul-Fazl, Muhammad, son of Al- 
Hakim, Sarakhsi. the author of the work entitled “ Mukh- 
ta^ar-i-Kafi,” to the office of Waztr, and made him his 
Nayab, and entrusted to him the administration of his 
affairs*. 

Having entered upon his office, the Imam, began to 
conduct the affairs of the country according to the pre- 
cepts of wisdom and knowledge, the rules of justice, 
and the canons of the orthodox law and usage, and, in 
such a manner, that he left not the least thing neglected. 
Matters went on in this way until Amir Nuh, through the 
rebellion of 'Abd-ullah, son of Ashkan*^ ICh warazm Sh ah, 
proceeded to Marw^ in 332 H., and brought that impor- 
tant matter to a successful issue. In the year 335 H., his 


* In 330 H., according to others, as stated previously, 

* Nuh first appointed Ilakim AbU'l.Fa^l, Ahniad, son of Muhammad, to the 
office of Wazlr in 330 h., when he succeeded his father. Iii the same year 
1 find Amtr Nuh giving orders to put the Waztr Abu- 1 -Fa?l, Al-Bal’amt, to 
death. This is not the Waztr, Al-Bal’amI, who translated the Tartki-i- 
Tabart, but of the same family. 

® The Mujmal-i-Fa^ih-t mentions among the events of the year 332 H., that 

*Abd-ullah, son of Ashham, manifested hostility towards Amtr Nuh. hut where, 

is not stated. The i^warazm ^ihis are not mentioned by our author until 

a long period after this time. The name of this person is written Ashkan, 

Ashkab, and Askab, in as many different copies of the MS. In 331 H. l^ra- 

Tigin had been removed from the government of Hirat, and it was conferred 

upon Ibrahim, son of Simjur, who. in the following year, sent thither Abu-l- 

Fa,l- son of Muhammad, the Sijizi, to act as his deputy, until he came 

h.mself, and directed that the gateways should be destroyed and the walls of 
the city thrown down. 


7 


Neither 


“ Meru” nor 


“Mer\'c” is the correct pronunciation. 
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f I s ®, who had fled to Baghdad, had managed to 

obtain from the Kh altfah. Al-Muktafi B’illah, the investi- 
ture of Kh urasan. He, accordingly, entered those parts, 
and seized upon the territory of Jibal* and Kh urasan. 

Amir Nuh had proceeded to Marw to expel him, but 
the whole of his nobles, his retinue, and the soldiery were 
disaffected. They had become annoyed and irritated at 
the enlightenment displayed, and the just administration of 
Shams-ul-A'imniah, and had become quite sated with his 
ministry, because he had entirely fettered the hands of 
tyrants and oppressors, and restrained their extortionate 
demands and exactions, so that that party were unable to 
succeed in acquiring what their ambition and tyranny sug- 
gested. 

Amir Nuh, was in urgent need of his army’s ser- 
vices, to enable him to oppose his uncle, Amir Is-hiik, 
whilst the troops began to show a rebellious spirit 
towards him, and an inclination to take the side of his 
uncle. A party of the officers of his army, tyrants and 
enemies to progress and good government, proceeded to 
the presence of Amir Nuh, and stated that all the dissatis- 
faction and discontent among his retinue and troops, the 
confusion in the country, and division in the state, was caused 
by the Wazir, Shams-ul-A’immah *. “ Give him,” they 

demanded, “ over into our hands, or otherwise we will all 
join your uncle.” Amir Nuh was constrained by necessity 
to deliver the Imani into the hands of those tyrants, and 
they brought him forth. At the entrance of the royal 
residence there stood two tall white poplar-trees. These 
they bent downwards, and, fastening each of that unfor- 
tunate minister’s feet to a branch of either tree which was 
nearest it, let the trees spring back again into their upright 

® Other authors mention hostilities between Amir Nuh liis uncle 

Ibrahim. 

« Jibal, or the Highl.inds of ’IraV, is meant here. 

* Fa§ih-i, under the events of the year 335 H., mentions that Abu ’Ali-i- 
Stmjur became hostile towards Amtr Nuh, son of Na?r, and that the troops 
demanded of him the Wazir, Hakim Abu-l-Fa^l, son of Muhammad, and that 
the Amir had to comply, whether he liked it or not, and that they put the 
Wazir to death, after he had held that office four years. ^fter his being thus 
put to death, Amtr Nuh conferred the office of Wazir upon Shams-ul- 
A’immah ; so it seems from this, that our author has confused the two 

ministers into one. 
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position, and that great man was thus torn asunder. This 

occurrence took place in the year 335 

Amir Nuh,sonof Na^r, died in 343 H., and he was styled 

by the title of Amir-i-Hamid, or the Laudable Amir. 

VII. ’ABD’-UL-MALIK. SON OF NO^ SAmAnL 

On the decease of Amir Nub, the son of Na§r, the whole 
of the great nobles and principal commanders of the troops 
agreed together to give their allegiance to his son, Abu- 1 - 
Fawaris-i-’Abd-ul-Malik, and they accordingly placed him 
on the throne. The Waztr’s office was given to Abu 
Mansur, Muhammad, son of Al-'Aziz*, and the commander 
over the Amir's troops was Abu Sa'id-i-Bakir, son of Al- 
Malik, Al-Farghani. 

Amir 'Abd-ul-Malik based the administration of the 
government of his dominions upon the rules of justice 
and rigour, and placed Walis [governors] in different 
parts, while others of the great nobles were retained 
by him in authority near his own person. An arrange- 
ment was entered into with Abu-l-Hasan, son of Buwiah 
respecting his territory, for the *sum of 200,000 ruknt 
dtratns *. This treaty was concluded, in accordance 
with the mandate of the Amir *Abd-ul-Malik, by Abu 
Sa’id-i-Bakir, son of Al-Malik, Al-Farghani. before men- 
tioned, who was the general of his troops ; but Abu 
Sa’id being suspected of partiality in this matter towards 
the Dilaman and the family of Buwiah, Amir 'Abd-ul- 
Malik put him to death. He also imprisoned the Wazir, 
and subsequently put him to death likewise, as both he 
and Abu Sa’id had become tainted with the doctrine of the 
Karamitah sect of heretics. The command of his troops 
was entrusted to Alb-Tagin *, the Hajib [chamberlain]. 


* Amir *Abd-ul-Malik made Abu Ja’far, ul-’Utba, his Wazir, according to 
other authors. 

3 See the dynasty of the I^ialamah, page 55. 

* fn Fa§it»-i, Alb-Tagin is first mentioned in the year 267 H. in the following 
words : — “Birth of Alb-Tagin, the freedman (.,!>-) of Na?r, son of A^mad, 
Samani.” According to the same excellent authority in 346 H., Abu Man$ur, son 
of ’Abd-ur-RazzaV, who had been made Walt [ruler] of Hirat [which appears 
to have always formed a province of itself, from its constant separate mention], 
that same year left and retired to T\is, thus throwing up his command. 

* ‘ ; -K \ ' 
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until the year 350 H.*, when Amir ’Abd-ul-Malik, having 
gone one evening to the Maidan or Course to amuse him- 
self in playing Ch augan fell from his horse and was 
killed ”, after having reigned for a period of little over 
seven years. 

VIII. man§Or. son of N 0 H«, S 7 \MANi. 

On the decease! of Amir 'Abd-ul-Malik, the commanders 
of the troops, and the heads and elders of the religious 
bodies and the law, at the capital [Bukhara], met together. 


Great agitation and coinmoticm took place at Hirat in consequence, and the 
government was bestowed upon the Majib, or chamberlain, Alb-Tigin. The 
latter sent his deputy. Abu Is-tiaV-i-Tahirl, thither ; but in the same year AbU 
was seized and bound and removed, and Husain, son of Rtbal, came to 
Hirat as Alb-Tigtn’s deputy. * * * In 350 n. Hirat was given to Abu-l-Hosan- 
i-Simjur. This Alb-Tigin is the Turkish slave who was master of Sabuk- 
Tigin, who was also a Turkish slave, and father of Matimud of QJiaznin.- 
Some persons, who appeal to have been unable to read Persian for themselves, 
have called him by all sorts of names in their so-called Histories of Indiai 
and in professed translations, such as “ Alputtekein, ’ Abistageen,” 
“Abistagy,” “ Abistagi,” “ Alepteggin,” and the like, from Dow down to 
Marshman, and his “ Samanides ” and “ Aluptugeen,” who “rose through the 
gradations of office to the government of Candahar [which is never once mon- 
tioned by any writer of that period] or Gh uzni ” — he is not quite sure which. 

• Abu Suliman-i-Da’ud, Al-Fanakatf, says in 351 H. Mansur succeeded in 

349 

* Qliaugan is a game somewhat resembling tennis, but played on horseback, 
and with a stick with one end bent, instead of a bat. The Turks were 
passionately fond of it. An»ir ’Abd-ul-Malik, SamanI, was riding nt full 
speed after the ball, when he fell from his horse, and was so injured thereby 
that he died. Kujb-ud-dln, I-bak, the first of the Turkish slave-kings of DihJi 
was also kille<i from a fall while playing at this same game. 

7 Fa^ib-i says, “ This occurred in the year 348 H., although some say in 
351 H.,” and, that “it happened cither whilst playing at Qhaugiin, or whilst 
hunting.” He had reigned seven years, six months, and eleven days. 

8 q'here is great discrepancy here between our author and others. The 
Tarikh-i-Guzidah. Nu^^l-i-Jahan-Ara, Lubb-ut-Tawar tkh, Taif^-i lbra- 
htmt, Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh, Klh ulasat-ul-Akllbar, r.irikh'i*^ ^f^ 

last, and not the least trustworthy history, the Mujmal-i-h asih-T, all say that 
Abu-§aiih, son of ’Abd ul-Malik, son of Nub. surnamed Us-Sa«lid, the sou, 
not the brother of the late Amir ’Abd-ul-Malik, succeeded his father. The 


first event mentioned in the latter work, under the year 349 H., is “Accession 
to the throne of Mansur, son of ’ Ab<l-ul-Malik, son of Nuh, son of Nasr, son 
of Ahmad, son of Isma’il, .Samant.” What is most strange in our author’s 
statement is that he only mentions ou^ name of the two ; and ihcrcfoie I 
suspect he has confused them. AH the copic-. of the MS., ho\\evcr, .arc alike 
on this point. 

D 
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and held consultation whether they sliould raise to the 
throne Abu Salih-i-Man§ur, son of Nuh, the late Amir’s 
brother, or the latter’s son. 

At this juncture Alb-Tigin, the Amtr-i-Hajib [Lord- 
Chamberlain], was absent in lOiurasan, and the Waztr of 
the late Amir was ’Alt Al-Bal’ami between whom and the 
Amtr-i-Hajib great unanimity and concord existed. The 
Wazir wrote to A.lb-Tigin to consult with him on this matter, 
and have his advice, to which Amir Alb-Tigtn wrote in reply 
that the son’s right to succeed his father to the throne was 
greater than that of the father s brother j but, before A.lb- 
Tigin’s reply had time to arrive, the whole of the soldiery, the 
great nobles, and the heads of religion and law, had agreed 
to place Amir Mansur, son of Nuh, on the throne, and 
had already installed him thereon. When the news reached 
Alb-Tigtn respecting Amir Mansur’s elevation to the 
sovereignty, he despatched messengers and agents in 
order to stop by the way, those bearing his letter of reply, 
and to bring it back, but they did not succeed in finding 
the ka^ids, or couriers, who bore it. 

Amtr Alb-Tigtn [at this period] held the government 
of the province of Ntshapur from the Samani Court , 
but it was [now] conferred upon Ibn ’Abd-ur-Razzak *. 

• His name is not correctly given by our author. His right name is Abu 
'Alt, son of ’Abd-ullah, Muhammad, Al-Bal’ami ; and on the authority of the 
Asar-ul-Nuaara, Tarikh-i-Yafa’i, and other works, Abu 'All was the translator 
of the TariJdl of Imam Muhammad Jarir-ut-Tabari, as stated in the preface to 
that translation. See note page 44. 

* Other writers state quite contrary to this, and say that Alb-Tigtn, having 
risen so as to be considered one of the greatest Amtrs, was written to, and 
asked which of the two named he preferred being laised to the throne. He 
wrote in reply that the uncle was the best of the two ; but, before his reply 
came, the nobles and great men had raised Mansur, son of the late 'Abd-uU 
Malik, to the throne. On this account Mansur cherished enmity towards 
him, or at least Alb-Tigtn thought so. Fa§ib t says nothing whatever 
respecting the letter to the Wazir, or his advice as to the succession. Had 
Alb-Tigin written what our author states he did, it was entirely in favour of 
the son, and therefore if Man§ur was the son he could have no cause to 
entertain enmity against him ; but, if the uncle, the case would be different. 
1 have been very careful to give the exact words here. 

* See note page 40. 

3 It was conferred upon Abu-l-Hasan-i-Slmjvtr in 351 H., he having become 
§abib-ul-Jaisli. or commander of the troops, and proceeded to Nighapur ; and 
the government of Hirat was confened upon Abu-l-I^san, son of ’Umro 
Al-Faryabt. After four mouths it was bestoweil upon Talhah, son of Mu- 
bamma.', Un-Nisa’i. In 352 H. Alb-Tigtn died. 
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Alb-Tigin was filled with wonder and astonishment, and 
he determined to proceed from Ntshapur to the court of 
l^ukharii ^ ; but, when he had reached Balkh, on the way 
thither, havinf^ been informed rcspcctinj^ the change in the 
heart of Amir IMansur towards him, on account of tlie letter 
he had despatched [wliich had fallen into Mansur’s hands], 
on reaching IJall^, he turned aside, and proceeded towards 
Ghaznin. Amir Mansur despatched a commission after 
him, and pacified his mind * [by assuring him of his favour]. 

In this reign, Hasan, son of Ihiwtah, died*' ; and his son, 
Fana Kh usrau. removed his father’s treasures, and pro- 
ceeded to Baghdad, overcame his uncle, Bakhtyar, and pos- 
sessed himself of ’Irak. The ’Ulama and the Kazis he 
now put forward, and solicited an accommodation from 
Amir Mansur, under the agreement that he, h'ana Kh usra u. 
should retain possession of the territories of 'Irak, Rai, 
Gurgan, and Tabaristan, in fief, on payment of a tribute, 
at the rate of one thousand gold dinars daily ^ . 

During the reign of Amir Mansur, in Farghanah. Sijistan, 
and ’Irak, the whole of the great nobles were continually 
revolting from his authority ; but the Almighty was 
pleased to bestow victory upon the Amir’s nobles and 


^ This too is quite contrary to other writers, who give much greater details 
of these matters. Ati army was sent by Man§ur against Alb-Tigin, uho 
defeated it, and then marchctl against Gh azntn, and gained possession of it. 
Upon this ISIan§hr proposctl to move against him in person, b^it instead, he sent 
a still larger force than before against him, but did not succeed in reducing 
him. The details of these events arc far too long for insertion here. I may 
mention, however, that “ when Alb-Tigfn appeared before Qliaznin, the $ahib, 
or lord of Ghazntn. refused to admit him, on which he invested it until it was 
reduced to such straits that the city was surrendered to him, and //<r/M/ ///«? 
BadsJinh of Chmuln to d^nthr On this Amir Man?ur sent 30,000 horse 
against him, but he suddenly fell upon them with a force of 6000, and defeated 
them. On this Mansur gave up the contest. Our author says nothing more 
respecting Alb-Tigin until the middle of the next reign, and then, that he 
“had died at Ghaznin." The Mujmal-i-Easih i, which is quite s.lcnl on the 
hostility between Mansur and his slave, and the cause of it, stales, under the 
year 352 H., that “Alb Tigin, Turk, died at Gha/nin in tbi.s year." and that 
“Is-baV» son of Alb- Tigin, assumed the government.” Sec note on this 
subject at page 71. Our author is entirely ^Icnt on the affaiis of Khalaf, son 
of Ahmad, in Sijistan, and of his proceeding to the court of Bukharj to 
obtain aid from Mansur. See notes to Section XIV. 

» The investiture of Cbaznfn he means, no doubt. 

• Sec account of the Buwtuhs farther on. and note ** to page 63. 

7 The 1 . O. I- MS., the Bod. MS., and the K. A. S. MS., say thne 
thousand gold dinars f but the other MSS. give the amount as above. 
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troops, until the whole of the rebels were reduced to sub- 
mission. 

Amir Man?ur died on Tuesday, the nth of the month of 
Shawwal, 365 H.®, after a reign of seventeen years, six 
months, and eleven days. He went by the surname of 
the Amir-i-Sadld, or the Steadfast Amir. 

IX. nOh, son of man§Or, son of NOH, SAMANL 

His.sons were Mansur, *Abd-ul-Malik, and Muhammad®. 
On the departure from this world of Amir Mansur, son 
of Nuh, they [the people] gave their allegiance to his son, 
Amir Abu-l-Kasim-i-Nah, and raised him to his father’s 
tlirone. The Lord of the Faithful, Ut-Ta’i’u-L*illah, sent 
him a patent of investiture and a standard. 

The new ruler directed Fayik-i- Kh asah *, and Tash 
the Hajib [chamberlain], to assume the command of his 
troops and the direction of military affairs. Abu-l-Hasan-i- 
Simjur, who was the son of a slave of this dynasty, and 
ruled, in tlie name of Amir Nuh, over parts of Xh urasan. 
^uch as Hirat and Nishapur. and over the territory of 
Mawar-un-Nahr received the title of Na^ir-ud-Daulah 
from the Amir, and the territory of Tus was added to the 
territories already held by him. 

The office of Wazir was conferred upon Abi-ul-Hasan- 
i-’Abd-ullah, son of Ahmad Al-’Utba^; and Tash. the 
Hajib, was made head of the army, or commander-in- 
chief, with the title of Hisam-ud-Daulah. l^abus, son 
of Washm-gir. was made Walt [ governor] of Gurgan, 

® Five years previous to this event, in 360 H., Matimud, son of Sabuk- 
TigTn, was bom. 

® The author’s arrangement of his work is by no means uniform ; he some- 
times mentions the sons of rulers, and at times leaves them out altogether. 
This too is often the case with respect to their titles. The title of Nuti was 
Ar-Rifa, and other authors style him Nub, son of Man§ur, iort 0/ ^Abd‘ul~ 
son of Nub, son of Na§r, &c. 

^ From one meaning of this word, Fayib appears to have been a 
secretary. The Tarikh-i-Ibiahlmt calls him Fayik-i-Bak-Tuzun. 

a HU right name is Abu- 1 -’ Abbas-i-Tash. * So in all copies of the text. 

* The author of the Tarikh-i-Yamlni was of this family. The name has 
been sometimes written Utbl. G»uidah, and other most trustworthy works 
state that Abu AIT, son of ’.Ab<l-ullah-i-Mubammad, son of Bal’ami, trans- 
lator of the 1 arikh-i-Tabari, was his Wazir. In the preface to that translation 
Mansur is styled son of Nub- 
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and he and other nobles were despatched along with Tash 
into ’Irak, in order to carry on hostilities against liuwiah 
son of Al-Hasan, son of Buwiah. They fought a battle 
before the gate of Gurgan and were defeated, and Tiish, 
the Hajib, was overthrown and liad to retreat. 

After some time Tash and Abu-l-Hasan-i-S!mjur, both 
of them, revolted ; but, after some struggles, and victory® 
over the Dialamah of the family of Buwiah, they both 
returned to their allegiance ^ ; and the command of Amir 
Nuh’s forces, after some time, fell to Abt ’Ali, son of 
Simjur, and Nishapur was made over to him, and he re- 
ceived the title of ’Imad-ud-Daulah. 

In this reign likewise, Amir Abu Musa-i-Harun, l-lak® 
Kh an, determined to attack Bukhara, and Amir Nuh tied to 
Amul and kept in retirement. Abi 'Ali, son of Simjur, 
now began to act in a rebellious manner. I-lak Kh an, after 
having succeeded in gaining possession of the country 
[Bukhara] and overthrowing the government, became greatly 
afflicted with haemorrhoids, and determined to retire into his 
own territory again. He sent for Amir ’Abd-ul- Aziz, son of 
Nuh, son of Nasr, who was an uncle of Amir Nuh's, and pre- 
sented him with a robe of honour, and made over the ter- 
ritory to him, after which he retired towards Turkistan. Amir 
Nub, son of Mansur, brought assistance from the Turk- 
mans, and set out in pursuit of I-lak Khan until he came 
up with him ; but I’lak Khan faced about, and inflicted a 
defeat upon his pursuers before the gate of Samrkand ; 
and on his way back to Turkistan the Kh an died. 

Amir Nub returned again to Bukhara, and once more 


^ So in the original; but it w.as against the forces of ’U?(l-u<l-I>aulab, Abu 
Shuja -i-Fana Khusrau. the Dilamt, that Amir Null’s forces were sent. 1 he 
details arc very long. 

« Our author’s account here is very confused. The details would occupy 
more space than I can spare. 

1 Abu-l-’Abbas-i-'rash, sumamed IIisam-u<l- 1 )aul.di, died in 379 h., at 

Jurjan. Some copies of the text h.avc lor 

8 This is incorrect ; U was Bughra ^an, ruler of Turkistrin, fiot I-lak. who 
was his son and successor, as mcntLone<l farther on by our author himself. 
Accoi-dinc to Gu^idab and other histories, Abu ’Ali-i-Simjur contemplated 
assuming^ndependent sovereignty, and sought support from Bughra 
to aid him in doing so. Bughra Khan’s coming was <z/A 7 ' N uh and Sal, uk- 
Tigin proceeded to ilirat to attack Abu ’Ali-i-Simjur. .Sec note ^ to 

page 46. 

3 In Mazandaran. 
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acquired strength ; but, through the rebellion of Abu 'AH- 
i-Simjur, the affairs of Kh urasan had fallen into grfeat 
disorder, and [to make matters worse] Amir Alb-Tigin 
had likewise died at Ghaznin. and Sabuk-Tigin * had suc- 
ceeded him - there, and become very powerful. 

The people of Balkh, on account of the weak state of 
the Samani ruler’s power, implored aid from Amir Sabuk- 
Tigin from the tyranny of Fayik-i-Kha^ah, and he had 
marched thither. Amir Nuh sent a sagacious person 
to him, and great graciousness and courtesy passed between 
them, and compacts were entered into. Amir Sabuk- 
Tigin came to Kash ^ and Nakhshab. and Amir Nuh 
came out of Bukhara [to meet him], and they united 
[their forces], and afterwards marched into Kh urasan 
to crush Abi ’Ali-i-Simjur \ When they reached the 
confines of Tal-kan, the agents and instigators of the 
Karrimitah and Mulahidah schismatics had arrived in that 
territory, and a great number of the people of those parts 
had listened to and accepted their doctrine. Amir Sabuk- 
Tigin laid hands upon the whole of them, and made holy 
war, as by orthodox institutes prescribed, [upon them], 
and obtained the title of Na§ir-ud-din. 

When Bu ’Ali-i-Simjur became aware that Amir Nuh 
and Sabuk-Tigin had set out towards Hirat) he left Nisha- 


* The only correct way of spelling his name as given with the vowel points— 
s f*>llowc<l hy tltc short vowel Oy silent f* followed by the short vowel //, and 
silent li — Hahuk ; t with the short vowel and silent gy the long vowel f, and 
silent >i — 77 ^;//). Neither “ Sebektekein,** nor 

“ S;ibak 'I'agin,” Subuktugeen,” •‘Scljcktcghin,” “ Subuktagi,” &c. 

Sabuk-Tigin had certainly succeeded ; but between bis accession and Alb- 
'l igin’s death sixteen years had iiiicrvencd, and three other persons had ad- 
ministered the government. 

^ “ Kesh,” as this place has been styled in some works, is an impossible 
word. Tbc Persian is yji and by any change of the vowel points it cannot 
be made Kesfe. It must be cither Kash, Kish, or Kush ; but tbc first is correct. 

* l*rtsih-i says, \mder 382 H., “Amir Nuh, s»on of NIansur, Samani, and 
Amir Nasir-ud-dln, Sabuk-Tigin along with him, came to Hirat, and fought 
a battle with Abu ’Alt-i-Siinjur, and overthrew him.” It was in the following 
y^-^r, 383 II., that Bughra Khan adv.auccd against Bukhara. Our author has 


put this event to Nuh and Sabuk-Tigin joining against Abu ’Ali-i- 
Simjur. not only confu.sing the or<Ier of cvent.s, but also giving Bxighra Khan 
a wiong name. H.s title and name was ^ihab-ud-Daulah,** Harun, son of 
Suhn.an, son of I-lak Khan, surnnincd Bughra Khan, the Turk, an<l he held 
the tract of territory from Ka^hghar to the Jthun. His son, M.ak Khan, suc- 
ceeded him. In 38411. Amir Nr,h gave the governmenc of Khurasan to 
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pur and proceeded thither. Amir Nuh, on the day of 
the engagement between the two armies, gave up the com- 
mand of the troops to Amir Sabuk-Tigtn. When their 
forces encountered each other before the gate of Hirat, and, 
during the engagement, Dara, son of Kabus, son of 
Washm-gir, who was on the side of Abu ’Alt, deserted*, 
and went over to the other side ; and Abu ’Ali was over- 
thrown, through the misfortune of his having acceded, as well 
as most of the chief men of that territory, and his army also, 
to the exhortations of the Karamitahs, and having become 
contaminated with that heresy. He had founded a Masjid-i- 
Jami’“ or great masjid, at Nishaptir, intending, when it 
should be completely finished, that the lOiutbah should be 
read there for Mu§tansir-i-Mi§ri'. This victory was gamed 
by Amir Nuh, son of Man§ur, in the middle of the month 
of Ramazan, in the year 384 H.“ ; and, after this success the 
affairs of the province of Hirat were arranged by Amir 
Nuh, and he proceeded to the territory of Nishapur. 

Abu’Ali-i-Simjurnowsoughtfor peace; but, on his request 

not being acceded to, he left Nishapur, and set out to^a'-ds 

Rai, and sent his son to Abu-l-Ha^an, son of 

Amir Nuh was now left to return [to his capital], and 

Sabuk-Tigin and his son, Amir* 

at Nishapur; but, as Amir paused at Tus Sa - 

Ti-in despatched his son, Amir Mahmud, to the Court 
and he was nominated to the command of the 
title of Saif-ud-Daulah was conferred “P°" 

the latter of whom took up his quarters at Nishapu . 


* With a body of troops. ■Kl.utbah is read on Fridays, is called by 

« The great ma-sjid, in which the 

this name. . Aficr and who was head of the 

7 The rival Khalifah, whose ‘ j £ViUah*, Man§ur-i-Niiar, who died 

Karamitah sect at this period, was Ul- n 

s^ysNSh defcalc. A.-S 'AUd-St..jOr at Niahap.r, .n<l that A... 

not -Anth- M.hnt.d then, 
merely .0 call him by the mie he subserjuen.ly ac<|a,re . 
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In the month of Rabi’-ul-awwal, 385 H., AbO 'Alt-i- 
Simjur came out of Gurgan, and advanced to Nishapur, 
with the intention of compelling Mabmud to relinquish it, 
and the people of the city espoused his cause. Mahniud, 
after much opposition and hard fighting, was defeated, for 
he had but a Small force with him, and retired again to Hirat. 
Abu *Ali-i-Stmjur again gained possession of NishapOr, and 
continued there until Sabuk-Tigtn, with a large ^rmy, ad- 
vanced towards that place. Abu Alt moved forward towards 
Tus to oppose his advance, and there they encountered each 
other, and a severe and sanguinary battle ensued. Amtr 
Mahmud made an attack upon the rear of Abu Alt’s army, 
and broke through his ranks^ and overthrew Fayib» who 
was with him, and completed the defeat of Abu Alt’s army, 
hayib retired to Buldiara, and there was thrown into con- 
finement. and died^ Amtr Sabuk-Tigin proceeded to 
Balkh, and took up his quarters there*; and Amir Mahmud 
returned again to NtshapQr, 

At length, on Friday* the 13th of the month of Rajab, 
387 H., Amir Nuh, son of Mangur, depaited this Ufe\ His 
reign extended over a period of twenty-one years and nine 
months ; and In this same year Amir Sabuk-Tigin also died. 


X. man§Or, son of nuh, son of man$Or. 

The late Amir Null had nominated his son, Amir 
Mansur, as his heir and successor ; and, when the former 
died, his son ascended his father’s throne. He entrusted 
the command of his forces to Fayik-i-Khagah ; and Aba 
Mansur-i-Aziz‘, who, through fear of Amir MafernGd, son 


aJl that F 3 yiV, after this defeat, separated from Abu ’Alf, 

went Z T Amir NuK although he had permission to do so. He 

hiEh’ranJtn''h?s se"rvicr"^ ^ and obtained 

> Hostility arose between Amtr Nufe and Sabuk-Tigin in ^86 H 

todear-'::hl" - rorceo" slaveLnd had him put 

the gatiib. Ibn-i-TU^Ud'^thT^w'''* instigation of 

Buwtah^ by the Kar^miuh schismatTc" 1* AbH-l-^a^an-i, 

died at NishapCm, lathof RaiirT, Ar-Ra^i-i-Nu^.. 

the slave of the house of Saniht, aUo die’dr ’ 

does not ^y ; tut^Fr^irrmentlUf ^hal The Wazf 

~d from that olhce in 388 on account of 
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of Sabuk-Tigin, had fled, and retired to Isfanjab^ was 
brought back again. At the time of returning he had 
implored help from I-lak Khan, soliciting that he would 
take vengeance upon the enemies and opponents of Amir 
Mangur. When Abu Mangur, son of *Aziz, reached the 
gate of Samrkand he seized him ; and at this period Fayik- 
i-Khasah was at Samrkand. I-lak Khan summoned Fayik 
to his presence, and despatched him to Bukhara with an 
army ; and, on Amir Mansur becoming aware of it, he left 

Bukhara, and retired to Amul. 

When Fayik reached Bukhara, and approached the gate of 
the palace of the Samani princes, he showed great emotion, 
and became greatly agitated, and went and joined Mansur 
[Amir Mansur, son of Nuh]>and asked of him why he had 
left the government, and abandoned the capital. Mansur, on 
this, returned to Bukhara again, and left the office of com- 
mander of the troops [there, as previously stated,] to Fayik, 
and in Khurasan the command over the troops was given 
to Bak-Tuzun^, as Amir Mahmud had proceeded to 
Ghazntn. in order to take possession of the territory of his 
father, Sabuk Tigtn [who was now dead], and he left Bak- 
Tuzfln the command over the forces in Khurasan”. 

At this period Bak-Tuzun slew Abu-1-Kasim-i-Simjur, and 
took up his residence at Nishapur ; and, on this, Amir Mah- 
mud marched an army from Gh aznin towards Khurasan*. 


• Also written Sifanjab. 

y In every copy of our author which I have compared, except one, the first 
letter of this word is w, and the other letters also differ ; but from other 
histories it is fuUy proved that the name of this personage is Bak-Tuzun. A 
similar name occurs in the history of the Diaiamah : and sometimes the Bak 
is omitted, as in the J^mi’-ut.Tawarikh. Guzidah also Bak-Tuzun. Die 
■word Bak, (cL) is quk® » distinct word from Beg The Shams^ 

ul-Imehat describes it as written with Arabic kaf [i. e. not and short a 

—Bak, signifying “a lord,” “a great man.” It is a title or surname, Uke Bak 
in Bak-Taghdi, Alb in Alb-TigTn, and Balka in Balka-Tigln, &c. The 

Tartklx-i-Ibrahimt calls him Fayik-i-Bak-Tuzun. , , , , , 

» The command of the troops, and the government which he had held, when 
the late Amir died. Other authors state that Mansur would not confirm 
Mahmud in that appointment, and that he became hostile in consequence. 

» A ereat deal of detail is wanted here to elucidate these transactions. Tn 
the month of RabS'-ul-Awwal. 388 H.. Abn-l-KSsim the commander of .he 
Simiuri forces, was defeated by Bak-TOzun, on wh.ch he retired to 
Bak-Tuzun again assembled a force, and advanced to 1 - ushanj against Al.u-l- 
Risim ; but an agreement was arrived at between them. 1 have not space to 

give further details* 
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Bak-Tuzun, being aware that he could not cope with 
MahniQd, evacuated Nishapur, and set off for the pre- 
sence of Amir Mansur. The latter had left Bukhara 
and had arrived at Marw, and Fayik was with him ; but, 
when Bak-TGzun joined him, Amtr Mansur had reached 
Sarakhs. Fayik-i-Khasah and Bak-Tuzun now con- 
spired together to dethrone Amir Mansur; and, on the 
night of the lath of the month of Safar', 389 H., they 
removed him from the sovereignty, after which they left 
Sarakhs. and went back to Marw again. There they agreed 
together to place Abu-l-Fawaris-i-’Abd-ul-Malik, son of 
Nuh, on his brother’s throne. This they carried out, and 
they deprived Amir Abu-I-Hirs^-i-Man^ur, son of Nuh, of 
his sight, after he had reigned one year and eight months. 


XI. ABC.L.FAWARTS-I-’ABD-UL-MALIK, son of nO:^. 

By the time that Fayik-i- Kh asah and Bak-Tuzun had 
placed Amir ’Abd-ul-Malik upon the throne, Amir Mahmud* 
had arrived at Balkh ; and, on being made acquainted with 
this occurrence, he advanced to the gates of Marw in order 
to revenge the treatment which Amir Man§ur had suffered 
at their hands They, however, sent an agent to negotiate 
with Mahmud ; and an arrangement was entered into 
between them and him, whereby it was agreed that Hirat 
and Balkh should be held by Mahmud, and Marw and 
Ni^apur by them. Amir Mahmud, after this arrangement, 
again retired, and this was on Tuesday, the 26th of the 
month of Jamadi-ul-awwal, in the year 389 H. 


> Fa§iti-t says, on the 8th of §afar, and that they then deprived Amtr 
Mansur of his sight. His reign, according to the same authority, was one year 
and nine months. 

3 According to some, Abu-1-Hari§ was his title, but Abu-l-^ir§ is correct. 

The whole of the Samani rulers had titles of this kind, but the author docs not 
always give them. I have supplied them. 

3 He had dethroned his own brother Isma’il, and had assumed the 
Qhaznin throne, a short time previous to the accession of Abu-l-Fawaris-i-* Abd- 
ul-Malik. 

< Mahmud fought a battle against ’Abd-ul-Malik, son of Nuh, who fled, 
along wdh Fay.V and Bak-T^un ; the two former retired to Bukhara, and the 

*.T ^‘’“■'■^“™-'-S‘'"J®”etircd toKuhistan, and Ehurasan 

was left m Mahmud s possession. About this time, Mahmud gave the com- 

^nd of h.s troops to h.s brother Nasr, and made Balkh the capital of his 
dominions. Sec notes to Mahmud's tci«n. ^ 
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At this period, Dara, son of Kabus-i-Washm-gir, was 
Wall [governor] of Gurgan.and incited a party of theslaves 
of the Sainant kings [who appear to have taken refuge 
with him], to follow the forces of Amir Mahmud, with the 
object of plundering his retinue ; and they set out in 
pursuit of them".' Amir Nasr, son of Sabuk-Tigin, the 
brother of Mahmud, had charge of the rear [column] 
of his brother's forces, and joined battle with the body 
of pursuers, and also despatched a messenger to Mahmud 
to inform him of the state of affairs. Amir Mahmud 
turned back, and proceeded to the scene of action ; but. 
previously to his reaching it, Amir Nasr had already 
defeated the assailants, and put them to the rout. 

When the party of nobles, at Marw, became aware that 
Mahmud had made a retrograde movement in that direc- 
tion, they evacuated it, and retired to Bukhara. Fayik, 
shortly after these events took place, died in the month of 
Sha’ban, of this same year. He had deeply regretted, 
and heartily repented of the acts he had committed, but 
all was now of no avail, and his contrition came too late ; 
and all the adherents of the Samani dynasty became 
separated and dispersed. 

After the death of Fayik, Amir Abu-l-Hasan, I-lak^-i- 


* styled nobles in following paragraph, and refer to slaves such as Alb- 
Tigtn and Sabuk-Tigin, who w ere some of the chief men in the stale. 

« Mahmud having succeeded his father in 389 ii., by the dethronement of 
his brother Isma ll, -appointed his brother Nasr commander of his army in 
Khurasan, and m.ade Balkh the capital of his dominions. At this period, 
Amir Abu Ibrahtni-i-Isma il, son of Nuh, the l.-u,! of the Samanis, was sinig- 
Cling to recover the dominions of his ancestors, after having escaped from 
lJultliara when l-lak-i-Nasr, son of Bughra Khan, entered it, and had, just 
before this period, succeeded in reacl\ing KJjwarazm. At this lime he had 
come to Bukhara again, from whence he went to Abfward, and from thence to 
Ni-shapur. Nasr, brother of Mahmud, on this, evacuated NIshapQr with all 
despatch and retreated precipitately tow.ards llirat. Subsequently, Mahmud 
advanced to Nlshapur, upon which Abu Ibrahfm fled therefrom, and look 
shelter with ^ams-ul-Ma’ali. K.abus, son of Wa^m-glr. 1 his must have been 
the time when, according to our author, Amir Na§r had charge of the rear 
Icolumn] of his brother’s army, but he has related these events in h.s usual 
confused manner, and has not mentioned even the name of Abu Ibiahim-i- 

Isma’il. See note », page 52- . , ^ ^ , , 

7 Other authors state that Amir Mal.imud, son of Sabuk-Figin, marched 

airainst Bak-Tuzun and Fayi^c, who had conspired against their sovereign, 

dethroned him, and deprived him of his .ight, drove them out of ^“[a^n. 

and possessed himself of that territory; and that Bak- 1 uzun and 1 ayiV fl<-d 
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Na$r, son of *Ali, brother of the Khan-i-Buzurg, or the 
Great Khan, advanced from Farghanah, and appeared 
before the gates of Bukhara, in the month of Zi-Ka’dah, 
in the year 389 II. He pretended to the people that he 
had come to render afd to Amir Abu-l-Fawaris-i-*Abd-ul- 
Malik, son of Nuh. Amtr 'Abd-ul-Malik despatched the 
nobles and principal officers still remaining in his service to 
receive him ; but, as soon as they approached, he gave 
orders to seize the whole of them ; and, on the loth of 
Zt-Ka’dah of that same year, he entered Bul^ara. Amir 
'Abd-ul-Malik concealed himself ; but I-lak-i-Na§r asked 
him to return, and succeeded in getting the Samani prince 
into his power*; after which he sent him to Urjand®, and 
the dominion of the Samanis terminated'. The dynasty. 


into Maw&r-un-Nahr, and once more conspired with I-lak Kh an, who, under 
pretence of aiding Amir ’Abd-ul- Malik, whom they had set up, marched out of 
Kashghar. and appeared before Bukhara. 

® I'lak, son of Bughra Kh, an. took Bukhara, loth of Zi*KaMah, 389 H. 
The blind Amir Man?ur, ’Abd-ul-Malik, Ibrahim, and Ya’qub, the four sons 
of Nuh, were made captive at the same time. 

® One copy has Czjand, but other writers give Uzgand, and the fortress of 
Czgand; and state that there he was confined till his death, which took place 
in 389 H. It was the capital of Khwarazm, and the name of a province: the 
^Arabs called it Jurjantah. It is the present Urganj. 

* Other most trustworthy historians, some of whose works I have been 
quoting from, give an account of the reign, or rather struggles, of another 
prince of this dynasty, brother of Mansur and ’Abd-ul-Malik, which, in acon- 
densed form, is as follows 


“ABU IBRAHIM-I-ISMA’IL. SON OF NOH. 

“ He was known by the title of Muntasir, one of the significations of which 
word is ‘ extricating one’s self from any calamity or misfortune, ’ which may have 
reference to the following circumstances. During the uproar and confusion 
which ensued upon the seizure of ’Abd-ul-Malik by I-lak-l-Na?r, Abu 
Isma’Il, having covered himself with the mantle of a slave-girl, succeeded, by 
means of that -disguise, in getting out of the throng. For three days he lay 
concealed in thq dwelling of an old woman, after which time he managed to 
effect his escape from the place in the dress of a common soldier, and reached 
the territory of Khwarazm. Some of the nobles and soldiery of the Samani 
dyna*?!/, on becoming aware of his escape, hastened there to join him. 
Muntasir by this means acquirer! some strength ; and he began to prepare his 
followers to make an effort to regain the territory of his ancestors. For several 
years he carried on a desultory warfare on the confines of Khurasan and 
Mawar-un-Nahr. Ifc encountered the troops of I-lak Khan [I-lak-i-Na?rl 
anrl the governor of Kfeurasan, on several occasions, with various success. At 
length, m the month of Rabi’-ul-A wwal 395 h., while in the encampment of a 
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from the commencement of the reign of Isma’il up to this 
time, had continued for a period of one hundred and eight 
years ^ 

The following table gives the genealogical tree of the 
race and dynasty of the Samanis* : — 

MI-dAD father of 

KAR-KlN^ c/^^[i^^?"aad father of 

BAHRAM JA^-NA^ cW‘ aiid>*^], 

father of 

BAHrAm QiOBiN (*1^ father of 

NU^lAD aiy and Uiy and aJiy;], father of 

NOsHiR*y;>^ [-iAy father of 

TAMGHAN [iIjU*!? and and father of 

JA^mAN and and father of 

sAmAn-I-i^addAt® father of 

ASAD, who had four sons, Nuh, Ahmad, Vahya, Ilyas, 


nomad tribe, in wljose tents he had sought shelter, in the neighhourhcx^ of 
Bukhara, he was put to deith by Mah-Kue [moon-faced], the chief of the 
tribe. The Mujmal-i-Fa^ih-i states that Mah-Rue was 'Amd or subordinate 
governor of the rlistrict in the vicinity of 02 gand, on the part of Sultan 
Mahmud, and that Mtihmud put Mah-Rue to death for his treatment of Amir 
Abu Ibmhtm: Thus ended the dynasty of the Samants. none of the race 
being left, after having lasted one hundred and three 

ele^n days.*’ The’ account given by Abft-Suhman-i-Da lid, Al-Fanakatt, is 

slightly different from this. .i.,. o a c ms for 

* The I. O. L. MS., No. 1952. and its prototype the K. A. S. Mb., for 

they seem, as far as errors go. to be copies of each other, give one hundred and 

years as the period during which this dynasty continued. Guzidah says 

one hundred and two years, six months, and twenty days. . , • -.k 

a To rn^e it more intelligible I have reversed it, as the author begins with 

the /ns/ ruler It must be also borne in mind that, as such great differenc 

may be ^ or g. 

» No doubt NOghir is correct. ; K^-iddat son of 

« T 7 . 1 . t rrivM thc following namcs Saman-i-KJiadciat, soo i>i 

f -^n of son of Bahram ChSl.in, son of Bahram IJashnush, 

XI to have b^n stationed at Rai and AhwS. as ^Va.I of A,arba.;an 

on thc part of llurmuz, son of Nnshirtvan. 
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KAMKS OP PUL.BRS. 


Al^ MAD, son of Asad, 


NA§R, son of A^nnad, 

ISMA’IL, son of At- 
nisid, 

ABO NASR • I - AH. 

* • 

MAD, son of Isma’il, 

NA§R, son of At»mad, 

NOH, son of N'a§r, 

’ABD-UL-MAEIK, son 
of Nu^i, 

ABO SALTH-I-MAN- 
$0R, son of Null, 

NOH, son of Abu $alib- 
i-Man$ur, 

MAN 5 OR, son of Nub, 

’ABD-UL-MALIK, son 
of Nub. 


PBRIOU OF REIGN. 


Eighteen years. 


SONS. 


Eighteen years 
Eight years 


Na?r, Isma’il, Is-bab» 
Man§ur, Asad, Ya’- 
qub, Hamid, Yabya, 
Ibrahim. 

Abmad, Nub, Ilyas, 
Yabya. 

Nasr, Mansur, Ibrahim, 
Yabya. 


Six years and three I Ya’qub, Asad 
months. 


Thirty years. 

Twelve years and three 
months*. 

Little over eight years ®. 


Seventeen years, six 
months, and eleven 
days'. 

Twenty-one years and 
nine months. 

One year and six months. 

Between nine and ten 
months. 


Nub. Isma’il, Man|ur. 

’Abd-ul-Malik, Abu §a 
lib*i-Mansur. 


Man§ur, ’Abd-ul-Malik, 
Mubammad'. 


period he acquired sole rule. Tariltli-i-Guzidah gives seven 
years and ten months. 

* One MS. gives twelve years and nine months, another eleven years and 
nine months. 

* Two copies have eight years. 

* One MS. has seventeen years ; another seventeen years, six months, and 

ditdTn J ^ assumed power in 350 h., and 

died in Shawwal, 365 h., the above is correct. 

There were other sons besides these. See note * page 52 . 



SECTION X. 


THE DYNASTY OF THE DIAEAMAH MALIKS AT THE DAR- 
UL-L^ILAFAT OF BAGHDAD. AND IN 'IRAK. 

The first person of the family of the Dialamah, who 
rose to power, was Makan, son of Kaki. Dilami *, who was 

* Malian, son of Kakt, was certainly a native of Dtlam, but he was not of 
the same family as the Buwtahs, and belonged to an entirely difTerenl dynasty, 
called the Al-i-Ziyar. 

According to the most trustworthy writers, the first of the family of Buwtah, 
who attained to sovereign power, was ’Imad-u<i-Daulah, Abu-l-Hasan-U’Alt, 
who afterwards received the title of ’Imad-ud-'Daulah, the son ofBu wIah, son of 
Fana Khusrau, Dilami. 'Imad-ud-Daulah’s father is said to have been a 
fisherman. Abu*l Hasan-i-’Alt was an officer in the service of Mardawanj, 
as he had previously been in that of Makan, son of Kaki, whom M.irdawanj 
had succeeded, when Makan retired, and entered the service of the Samajitans. 
Mardawanj had conferred some territory upon Abud-Hasan, who, in 321 ii., 
considered himself sufficiently powerful to endeavour to gain possession of 
Isfahan and the territory of ’Irak for himself. Abu- 1 -Ha.san accordingly 
marched against Iffahan, and defeate<l MujafTar, son of \'akut, a slave of tlie 
'Abbasi dynasty, wlio was governor of Pars for the Kh alrfah. MugaflTar was 
defeated, and relived to ^Iraz, which was his father’s head-quarters. Marda- 
wanj did not approve of this movement on the part of Abu-l Hasan, and he 
determined to march to Isfahan and oust him. Abu-l-Hasan was not suffi. 
ciently strong to oppose Mardawanj, and was advised to turn his arms against 
Fars. This he acted upon ; and Y.akut, who came out of ^iraz, the cajjital 
of Fars, to oppose hint, was overthrowit. AbQ-l-Hasan took possession 
of it, and made it his capital. This was in 321 if. ; and he now 
a.ssumed sovereignty, an<l read the Kh utbah for himself, and coined 
money. In 323 H., on the death of Mardawanj, at Isfahan, 

he determined to extend his conquests ; and he gained possession of 
Isfahan, Rai, Hiilwan, and other territories. He now made his eldest 
brother, Abu ’AlI-i-Hasan, afterwards entitled Rukn-ud-Daulah, ruler of 
’Irak, and sent the youngest, Abu-l-Husain-i-Alimad, aftcrwanls Mu’izz-ud- 
Daul.ab, to Kirman. In 326 H., ’Imad-ud-Daulah, Abu-l-Hasan-i- Ali, sent 
an envoy to Baghdad to the Kh alifah-Ar-Kaz? B’illah, and asked to he con- 
firmed in the possession of his territory, which was granted ; and, in the same 
year, ’Imad-ud-D.aulah left his brother, Mu’izz-\id-I)aiilah, as his representa- 
tive at Bagli<lad. In 330 If. ’Imad-ud-Daulah <lic<l, after a reign of nearly 
Seventeen years, leaving no sons. Kukn-ud-Daulah, his eldest brother, 
succeeded him .at Sitii'S/, while M\t’izz-ud-Daulnh, the youngest, rcmainetl at 
Bag)jda<i as previously ; but, in the course of that same yc.ar, Mu’izz-ml- 
Daulah set out on an cxpe<Htion tr>warrls Misr and Sh.ain. In 333 n. the 
Kh alifahf Al-Multakl B’illah, was bliruletl by 'I'uzun, son of Abu-l-Waf j. 
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Wall [sovereign] of Gurgan until the reigil of Abu ’All *, 
Samani, who succeeded in wresting Gurgan from him, after 
considerable fighting. Makan retired towards Rai, and 
sought shelter from Sljam-gir [Washm-gir], son of Ayaz. 
Abu ’All went in pursuit of him, and fought an engage- 
ment with both of them, slew Makan, son of Kaki, and 

became powerful in that part. 

Amir Buwlah, Dilami, was with Makan*s force ; and he 
had a great number of followers and dependents, and 
grown-up sons, who were endowed with wisdom and valour, 
and great talent and ability. All of them rose to great- 
ness and renown, and became sovereign princes ; and for a 
considerable time they held the supreme authority and 
dominion at the Dar-ul- Kh ilafat of Baghdad. 

Notwithstanding the author made much search for infor- 
mation on this subject in the Tari kh -i-Ibn Hai§am-i-Sani ** 
but little was to be found respecting them and their actions 
in those chronicles, on account of some confusion as to which 
preceded, which followed the other. The author, therefore, 
has written a short account of them, Somewhat based on 
supposition and conjecture *. If any errors have been made, 
he hopes he may be excused, since it is known that no 
mention is made of them in the histories of 'Ajam and 
Kh urasan, except very briefly. 

& Turk, the Arntr-ul-Umra [see note *, page 58], who set up his son, Al* 
Mustakfi. We now come to the first ruler mentioned by our author, who, 
certainly appears to have had a very superficial knowledge of this dynasty. He 
takes little or no notice of the other two dynasties of F^rs and ’Ii^, and con- 
fines his account to those who ruled at Baghdad. It is the most meagre and 
Incorrect notice of these princes, that I am acquainted with ; and, although 
the dynasty only terminated in 459 H., he ends .his history of them in 388 H. 
Ample materials for a history of this dynasty are available ; and I have been 
obliged to burden the translation with this long note to make the author’s 
account intelligible. 

* So stated in all the copies of the work examined, but erroneously; for it 
refers to Abu ’All, son of Ilyas, Sipah-salar, or general of the forces of Amir 
Na§r, so-i of Afimad, Samant, who overthrew Makan, son of Kaki, as 
subsequently sho^vn. See latter part of note •, pages 36, 37. 

* The I, O. L. MS., No. 195a, and of course the R. A. S. MS., have 
“and in Yamini” after the word §anT, but not the other MSS. The 
word §ani at this place, in four of them, is doubtful ; and, in two, another 
tvord follows. I think “ Ibn Hai§am»i-Faryabi ” [native of Faryab} is the 
correct name of this author, 

* A novel way of writing history, and our author’s account of this and other 
dynasties shows what such history L>. 
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THE TABAKAT-I-NA^IRi. 


I. ABO-L-HASAX, son ok BUWIAH, UD-DiLAMI. 

He bore the title of Fakhr-ud-Daulah ® ; and he, first rose 
to power and dominion, from the time that he was Amtr 
[lord] of Ahwaz, wh^n the Turks of Baghdad, whose chief 
and commander was Tuzun, seized the person of the Lord 
of the Faithful, Ai-Muttaki B’rllah, and deprived him of 
his sight, set him aside, and fixed a stipend for his support. 
Having done this, Tuzun set up the dethroned Khalifah s 
son, Al-Mustakfi B’illah, in his stead, while Tuzun himself 
became Amlr-ul-Umra and assumed the direction of the 
whole of the affairs of the TCh ilafat. 

Abu-l-Hasan, son of Buwiah, assembled the troops of 
Dilam, and marched towards Baghdad ; and for a period 
of four months carried on hostilities with the Turks, at the 
expiration of which time the Turks were defeated, and put 
to flight. Abu-l-Hasan took possession of Baghdad, and 
his commands were obeyed in all matters respecting the 
government of the territory, and the iChilafat. A party of 
spies informed him, however, that the Kh alifah. Al-Mus- 
takfi, meditated treachery towards him, in order to get him 
into his power, and intended to put him to death if he suc- 
ceeded in doing so. Abu-I-Hasan, however, determined to 
be beforehand and to anticipate his intention, and seized 
the person of the Lord of the Faithful, Al-Mustakfi 
B’illah, blinded him, and set up the Kh alifah. Al-Mutt*u- 
L’illah®, in his stead. According to the historian Ut- 
Tabri he gave himself the title of Mu’izz-ud-Daulah, and 
took the whole power in the State into his own hands, .so 

* He bore no such title : it was Mu’izx-ud-Daulah. His name also, as given 
V)y our author, is not correct. It was Abu-l-Husain-i-Ahiriad. For his first 
rise to power see note *, page 55. His elder brother, Tmad-ud-Daulah, ought 
to have been the first mentioned here. 

* Lord of Lords : a title adopted by the ministers, or rather tyrants, of the 
Kh allfalrs. in the decline of their power. This title was also often conferred upon 
the chief commander of an army — a captain- general. 

* Fasih- 5 , among the events of the year 334 h., mentions the succession of 
Al-MuU’u- L'illah, and that he had no territory, and was agreeable to a stipend 
being allowed hiiir. 

“ As these events occurred in 334 h., and Muhammad, son of Jarir-uJ- 
Tabail, died at Baghdad, in 310 H., although some say in 311H., our author 
must refer to the continuation of Tabari’s Chronicle by the Wazir, AL 
Bal’ami. 
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A.l-IV'Iuti u-L illcili \v«is XCli alifcili only in n<ini&, while 
he ruled the country, issued his mandates, and exercised 
the supreme authority over the Khilafat. 

Abu-l-I^asan, son of liuwKih, instituted many excellent 
regulations which he carried out ; and lie caused the whole 
of the depopulated and dilapidated parts of Baghdad to be 
restored and rendered habitable. He also abolished a 
custom whereby each quarter of the city possessed a sepa- 
rate prison of its own, and had them all demolished. On 
the son of AbCi-l-Hayja ^ he conferred the fief of Musil. 
and to his brother, ’AH, son of Buwiah, he gave the title 
of ’Imad-ud-Daulah, and to another brtuher, Hasan, that 
of Rukn-ud-Daulah ; and daj- by da>- the sovercignt\' of 
the family of Buwiah began to prosper uninterruptetlly. 


II. AI. -HASAN®, SON OF HDWIAH. tU)-nil.AVtf 

He was Amir of Hamadan and Rai, and was a person of 
great manliness and generosity ; and lie entertained a large 
number of troops in his pay, and possessed great military 
resources. The wliolc of the men of Dllam, both liigh and 
low, were obedient to his authority. He had several ® 
talented and warlike sons grown up, the name of one of 
whom was FaI<hr-ud-.Daulah, ’AH, son of Al Hasan, and of 
the second, Muayyid-ud-Daulah, l^uwiah. Fakhr-ud-Dau- 
lah, ’Alt, was Amir of 'Irak, to whom Shams-id-Ma’ali, 
Kabus-i-VVashm-gir, went for protection, and sought his 
assistance, and Fal^r-ud-Daulah accordingly marched to 
Nishapur for that purpose, and Muayyid-ud-Daulah had 

* Only two copies of the MSS. coll.-ued ."ire altogether free from a great 
blunder, contained in the text here. ’irnad-ud-D.-iulah whom our author 
styles FaJslir-ud-Daulah, the first sovereign prince of tlie dynasty, ha<l no off- 
spring, hence he could not have conferred the government of ^!u«iI on “ ///x ” 
son, Abu-l-Hayja,” as the R. A. S. MS. .and I. O. L. MS. No. 1952 have. 
Other writers, very properly, state that these titles were conferred b) the 

fahs. Abu-l-Hayja is a totally clistinci person. 

* His correct n.amc is Abu-l-Husain-i- \hmad, and h-s title was Mu’izz-iid- 
Daulah. His elder brother w.as called Abu-l-JJa-'an-i- .Mi. as j>rc\ iously >iated. 

* Only two sons are mentioned by our author. 'The I. C). L. >iS. No. 1952, 
and the R. A. S. MS. .also, contains but name ’U?d-ud.I)auIalt, Abu 
Sh uja*-i-Fana IChusrau. the elde.st of the sons, who w.is accounted “the 
cream ” of the Buwiah family, is not mentioned here. An a^.covim of bis 
reign, however, is giveia at page 61. 


F. 2 
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several engagements with them, the events of which Sabi ' 
has mentioned in his History. 

111 . BAi^TYAR, SON OF AL-HASAN*, SON OF BUWIAH, 

DILAML 

On the death of his father he took possession of Baghdad, 
and directed the affairs of government after the manner of 
his father, and acquired great power and dominion. 

As soon as he had become firmly established in his 
authority, the Khaltfah, Al-Mut^u-L’iHah, preferred a re- 
quest to him respecting the sedition and discord caused by 
the Karamitah sect of schismatics, which had assumed 
great* proportions throughout the empire of Islam, and 
urged him to assemble forces and suppress them, and 
uproot them utterly. Bakhtyar. however, did not pay 
attention to the solicitations of the I^altfah, and, cohse- 
qviently, enmity arose between them. Matters assumed 
such an aspect that Bakhtyar was not safe from the designs 
of AUMuti’u-I-’illah ; and the informers of Bakhtyar 
warned him that the Khaltfah meditated treachery towards 
him. Bakhtyar sought his opportunity, according to the 
statement contained in the History of lbn-Hai§am, and 
assembled together all the Kazls and TJlama ^judges, 

7 The oldest MS. has Zia-yi ; but one of the others has Sabi, and another 
Safi, which is one and the same thing, and I also find Guzidah quotes, as one 
of its authorities, the Kitab-i-Najt of §abi-i-Dabir, or $abi, the secretary ; and, 
among the events recorded in Fasih-t in the year 365 H. , is the death of Sabit, 
son of Sinan, son of Sabit, son of ^^urrah, surnamed Abu I^urrah, us^Sddi^ in 
the month of Zi*l^’dah, the author of the Sannafah-ut-Tarikll, oontaining a 
history of events between the years 195 H., and 343 n. This, no doubt, is the 
author referred to by the T^rikll-i-Guzidah, and our author. 

® As before stated, the father of Bakhtyar was named Abu-l-Husain-i-Ahm®^* 
son of Buwlah, and his title was Mu’izz-ud-Daulah, Bakhtyar’s title was Izz- 
vid-Daulah. Abu Mansur-i-Bakhtyar. Mu’izz-ud-Daulah, the father of Bakht* 
yar, died at Bagh<lad, of which he was ruler on the part of his nephew, 
Andr ’U?d-ud-Daulah, the head of the dynasty, on the ist of Rab 5 ’*ub 
Awwal, 35611., btd, accorfling to other writers, on the 16th of that month- He 
w.rs known by the name of Ikta’, having lost his left hand, and the fingers of 
his right, in an affair with the Kurds of Kirnran according to the TarjJill-l” 
Yafa'i, but other writers say, with the Kuch anti Baluch, a nomad tribe [two 
tribes^ then inhabiting a portion of Kirman, according to the Burhan . 

-and from whom the present Baluchis are descended. Kuch in Persian, among 
other meanings, signifies a an<l in the Afghan language, Kocbaey, 

which some persons, who know no better, imagine to be the name of an Afgh^J* 
tribe, signifies “ pastoral ’ 01 “ norn.i'i.” 
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lawyers, and ecclesiastics — and transferred the office of 
Ehalifah* to the son of Al-Mutfu-L’illah whose name 
was Abu-Bikr-i-*Abd-ul-Karim, and gave him the title 
of Ut-Xa-i^u-L’iHah.. As soon as he was installed in the 
Siilafat, he gave his daughter * in marriage to Bal^tyar, 
Buwiah, and he became the chamberlain and lieutenant 
of the Kh ilafat. 

Soon after this dignity was conferred upon Bakhtyar, 
he set out for Ahwaz in order to levy the revenues and 
taxes. Sabuk-Xigin, Ch ashm-gir. [cup-bearer or taster] 
who was Bakhtyar’s deputy, began to act insubordinately 
towards his master, and took the power out of his hands ^ 

IV. FANA I^USRAU*. SON OF AL-HASAN. SON OF BUWIAH, 

DlLAMi. 

The title borne by Fana Kh usrau was 'Uzd-ud-Daulah 
and he was a proud and haughty prince, but was, at the 
same time, endowed with great intellect and valour. 

The direction of the affairs of the country, and the diffe- 
rent forces were left under his control ; and the whole of 
the property and treasure of the dependencies of the Dar- 

* The author himself states, in his account of the Kh alffahs. Section IV., 
that Al-Muti’u-L’illah abdicated in favour of his son, in 363 h., on account of 
his infirmities. Other historians confirm it ; but, in Fa§ih-I, it is said that he 
abdicated at the end of Mubarram, 364 h., having previously been stricken 
with palsy, and died two months afterwards. It must also be remembered 
that the Buwiah rulers were ShT*ahs, hence probably their severity towards 
the Kh altfah^ 

* Her name was Shah»i-Zaman. and she had a dowry of 100,000 dinars. 

* note *, at page 63. 

* Al-Fanakati considers Fana Kh usi-au third prince of the dynasty. 

* In 366 H., Rukn-ud-Daulah, Abu ’AlT-i-Hasan, son of Buwiah, brother 
of ’Imad-ud-Daulah, the founder of the dynasty, died. Some say he died in 
365 H. He had succeeded his elder brother, ’Imad-ud Daulah, who died 
without issue, in the sovereignty of Pars, the sovereign of which was, in that 
family, considered suzei-ain over the other two branches, who ruled in ’Irak, 
and at Baghdad. Rukn-ud-Daulah bequeathed his dominions in the following 
manner: — To his youngest brother, Mu’izz-ud- Daulah, Ahmad, he left ICirman. 
He afterwards became Amtr-ul-Umra at Baghdad. He was the father of 
Bakhty^ ; and our author calls him Al-Hasan, and says he was the second 
prince of the dynasty. To ’U?d-ud-Daulah, Abu Shuia-’i-Fana Khusrau. his 
eldest son, he left the sovereignty of Pars; and he became the head of the 
family, and suzerain over all. To his second son, Mua^yid-ud-Daulah, Abu 
Na^r, he left ’Irak its dependencies ; to his youngest son, Fakhr-iuJ- 
paulah, 'All, he bequeathed Rai, Hamadan, Kazwin, and other terntory m 

A^arbatjan. 
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ul-Khilafat came into his possession. The reason of this 
was that when Bakhtyar set out for Ahwaz, to collect the 
revenue due to the Bait-ul-Mal, or Khalifah's treasury ', 
Sabuk-Tigin, the Chashni-gir [cup-bearer], who was his 
deputy at Baghdad, assembled the Turks together, and 
opposed the authority of Bakhtyar, drove out the Dilamts, 
broke out into open revolt, and began to act in an over- 
bearing and tyrannical manner. They [the Turks and 
Sabuk-Tigin] commenced shedding the blood of Musal- 
mans, and carrying off their females.^ ’Izz-ud-Daulah, 
Bakhtyar, sent to acquaint his uncle Abud-Hasan son of 
Buwiah, who was ruler of Rai, with what had occurred , 
and to his first cousin, Fana Khusrau-i-Abu Shuja,who 
held the government of Pars, he also gave information ; 
and solicited assistance from both of them. A large army 
was assembled, and Fana K.h usrau came to his aid with 
the troops of Fars ; and Abu-l-FIasan, his uncle, despatched 

his forces to co-operate with them. 

The combined troops marched towards Baghdad ; and 
Sabuk-Tigin. with the Turks and other forces, moved out 
of Baghdad, and advanced to meet them. When Sabuk- 
Tigin and his adherents reached the village of ’Akul he 
was taken ill, and died after four days. The Turks were 
defeated ; and they took along with them from Baghdad, 
the Lord of the Faithful, Ut-Ta-i’u-L’illah, and marched 
towards Nahrwan, in order again to encounter Fana Khus- 
rau. They were defeated a second time, however, and 
retired towards Musil. 

Fana Kh usrau entered Baghdad, and found with respect 
to the affairs of his cousin, Bakhtyar. that he was in the 
habit of passing his time in gaiety and pleasure, and that 
he was no longer ht for and capable of directing the affairs 
of government. He therefore seized Bakhtyar, and put 
him in durance. The latter sent a letter of complaint to 
his uncle, Abu-UHasan, son of Buwiah, the father of Fana 
Kfi iisrau. ruler of Rai, saying : “ Your son, Fana Kh usrau, has 
seized me without cause or reason, and has imprisoned me. 

* lnten<led, accorcHng to tiie Kur’an, “ For God, His Apostle, his kindred, 
the orpVian, the ))Oor, ami travellers.” 

* As before staled, the name of Kukn-ud-Daulah, the uncle of Baklltyar, 
\va.s AV)vi ’Ali-i-Ha-san. 

" A small town or village in the Musil [not Mosal] territory. 
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The father of Fana Khusrau issued a mandate to his son, 
directing him to set Bakhtyar at liberty. This he did, and 
he [Fana Khusrau] returned to Pars ; but, when his father 
died. Fana Khusrau proceeded to Baghdad, again seized 
Bakhtyar. and put him to death, after which he took pos- 
session of the territory of Baghdad, and the control of the 
affairs of the Khilafat ®. 

He entered into a compact with the Samant Amirs for 
the mountain tracts, or Highlands of ’Irak, as far as Tabar- 
istan, of which he received the tenure from them, at the 
rate of one thousand dinars per day. 

Fana Kh usrau ruled with v'igour and energy ; and, as 
before stated, was excessively proud, but of great spirit and 
resolution. He had, however, great dread of death, so 
much so that not a soul dared to mention before his throne, 
in any way, the name of the Gor-i-Dashti. or Wild Ass, 
because Gor also signifies a grave ; and it is stated that 
he commanded that all graveyards should be enclosed with 
lofty walls, so that his eyes might not behold a grave. Of 
his pride and grandeur the following is a specimen. After 
his decease, eight thousand napkins and handkerchiefs, of 
great price and fineness of fabric, befitting a king, were 
found, belonging to him, of brocade, linen, and Egyptian 
iiizi* ^ threaded and embroidered with gold, and orna- 
mented with jewels, with which he was wont to wipe his 
mouth and nose, and which fetched the price of 50,000 
dinars of gold. 

When his end drew near, he affixed his seal to mandates 
and decrees, which he gave into the hands of his secretary, 
directing him to fill them up according to the best of his 
own ability and judgment, and to issue, and carry them 
into execution, and not to let people know of his death. 
For a period of four months his decease was kept con- 


• ’Iw.ud-Daulah.Abu Mansrir-i-Bakityar. iss.'iul.hy the author ofthc Mujmal- 

to have ended his days at Baghdad, in 367 been put to 

death by his nephew, ’U?d-ud-naulah, Abu Shuja-i-hana _visrau. a (c 
had ruled there for a period of eleven years and some months at the age 
thirty-six, and Baha ud-Daulah, Khusrau Firuz. son of L fd-ud Oauhih. hi 

nephew, succeeded him as ruler of Baghdad. 

• The name of an expensive and fine fabrie so called from bemf; 
manufacture of a town or city of that name, now in niins^ l 
been manufactured from flax ; but tftz i.s also the name t e ar o 
like the papyrus. 
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cealed, and they continued to place his corpse upon the 
throne, so that people, from a distance, could see him, as 
they supposed, as usual. When his end drew near, he 
directed that ashes should be spread upon the floor, in 
which he rolled about exclaiming, “ What advantageth all 
my wealth and my sovereignty, since death has overcome 
me !” until he ceased to be. 

His death took place in the month of Ramazan, in the 
year 37a II. ' The Almighty alone is eternal. 


V. AL-MARZABAN, SON OF FANA KHUSRAU. DILAMI. 

On the decease of his father 'Uzd-ud-Daulah, the 
Kh alifah. Ut-Ta-i’u-L’illah, conferred upon him the title 
of Samsam-ud-Daulah, and raised him to his father’s 
office 

The Kh alifah treated him with great esteem and distinc- 
tion. He embarked on board a vessel on the river Dijlah 
[Tigris] and proceeded to the palace of Fana Khusrau, and 
paid a visit of consolation and condolence to his son, Mar- 
zaban, and conferred considerable honours and dignities 
upon him. The Kh alifah left the administration of affairs 
in his hands, and showed great respect and honour towards 


* ’U?d-ud-DauJah died, it is said, at Shtr^. his capital, although Guzldah 
says, at Baghdad, which is not probable, 15th of Ramadan, 372 h. He was 
buried in the Mashad, or sepulchre, [especially for those killed fighting for 
their religion] of the Khalifah ’Alt, and his son Imam Husain, which was 
one of the buildings founded by him. The same illustrious prince also founded 
the great hospital at Baghdad, and liberally endowed it ; and the great 
embankment over [as the historian from whom I quote says] the river Kur, the 
like of which there is not in the world, called the Band-i-Amtr. This is the 
same structure that Mac D. Kinneir refers to in his “ Geographical Memoir of 
the Persian Empire.” He says, “The river Bund-Emeer [sic] takes its name 
from a dyke [in Persian a bun(!\ erected by the celebrated Ameer Azad-a- 
Daulah, Delemi ” [?]. 

Among other great works carried out by him were a to^v^l founded opposite 
Shiraz, named Suk-i-AmIr [plural of Sak, a market, &c. ], the walls of 
M.^dlnah, and a splendid Sarae or palace, at Baghdad^ called the Sarae-i- 
Sultan. He was succeeded, in the government of Baghdad, by his son, 
$am§am-ud. Daulah, Al-Marzal)an, which latter word is derived from vtarz^ a 
boundary', border, &c., and signifies the governor of a frontier, and the like. 
He is also called Abu-Kalinjar, and sometimes Kanjar, the meaning or deri- 
vation of which, the Burhan ^ti’, the Farang-i-Jahangirl, and other works, 
do not give. Kaljar, in Persian, signifies war, battle, &c. 

> This is at»surd, for the ^altfahs had long before been stripped of all 
power, and were mere shadows of sovereignty. 
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him. He [Marzaban] exercised the authority at Baghdad 
until his brother, Abu-l-Fawaris, rose against him *. 

VI. abO-l-fawAris, mAkan<, son of fanA khusrau. 

dilaml 

He was ruler of Kirman ; and, when he became aware of 
the death of his father, and heard of the exalted position of 
his brother at the Dar-ul-Khilafat, he assembled troops in 
Kirman, and entered Fars, and seized upon that territory. 
He then advanced to Ahwaz, and possessed himself of that 
likewise, having expelled from thence his brother Abi-ul- 
Hasan-i-Abi Shuja’. son of Fana Khusrau, and then he 
pushed on to Basrah. Having gained possession of that 
place he marched towards Baghdad. 

When the news of his approach, and his designs, reached 
Baghdad, his brother, Sam^m-ud-Daulah, Marzaban, son 
of Fana Kh usrau. came out and waited on him, in order to 
show his submission and pay him homage. Abu-l-Fawaris- 
i-Makan seized his brother, and deprived him of his sight *. 

Enmity and hostility now arose between the Turks and 
Dtlamts ; and the Turks of Baghdad overcame their oppo- 
nents, and of the Dtlamts about 4000 men were slain by 
them. After a short time, however, Abu-I-Fawaris over- 
threw them, and entered Baghdad, and assumed the 
administration of the affairs of the Dar-ul- Kh ilafat. The 
Kh alifah. Ut-Ta-i'u-L’illah, conferred upon him the title of 
Sharaf-ud-Daulah ®. 

After him, the author has not found any annals respect- 
ing the Dialamah such as he could write down. What 

* in the year 375 H. 

* His correct titles and name arc, Sharaf-ud-Daulah. Abu-l-FawIris-i-Shir 
Zail, son of ’U^d-ud-DauIah. All the copies of the work have “ Makan,” 
but it is not mentioned by any other writer that I am acquainted with. 

» He was imprisoned in the fortress of ’Umman after being blinded in 375 H. ; 
and on the death of Sharaf-ud-Daulah. who had dethroned him, he was again 
brought forth, blind as he was, and reinstated. After about nine months, ^ams- 
ud-Daulah, ’Alt, son of Sharaf-ud-Daulah. rose against him, whom he defeated 
in 379 H.; but Baha-ud-Daulah now rose against him, and civil contention 
continued for some time, till, in 380 H., the sons of 'Izz-ud-Daulah, Bakhtyar, 
put him to death. 

« Sharaf-ud- Daulah. and Zain-ul-Millat, in 377 h. He died in the month 
of Jamadi-ul-Akhir, 379 H., after reigning seven years over Kirman, and six 
months at Baghdad. 
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was contained in histories, and what came to his hearing, 
has been entered herein, so that this work may not be 
without mention of those princes ; and he hopes that those 
who may peruse it will extend pardon and indulgence to 

the author for any shortcomings ^ 


7 The dyn^ty of the Buwtahs did not terminate until 459 H., 
years after the date of our author’s account of them, when it fell before the 
power of the Salju^s. His great mistake throughout has been m not keeping 
the rulers of Fars, ’IraV, and Kirman, separate from those who ^led at 
Baghdad. A1 Fanakati gives a more accurate account of 
although a very abridged one. The last of the family was 
Kai-khusrau. son of ’Izz-ul-Muluk. who died in 487 H., and who submitted to 
Alb-Arsalan, and had a small tract of territory assigned to him. 



SECTION XI. 


THE DYNASTY OF THE YAMlNI AH », AL-MAHMODIAH 
SOVEREIGNS OF THE RACE OF SABUK-TIGIN. 

The pages of this section * are devoted to the mention of 
the Maliks and Sultans of the dynasty of Na§ir-ud~Din, 
Sabuk-Tigin, and of Sultan Yamin-ud-Daulah, Nizam-ud- 
Dtn, Abu-l-Kasim, Mahmud, the Conqueror, and to the 
description of the events in their lives ; to an account of 
their lineage ; to the record of their justice and equity, 
and the incidents in their reigns ; to the vicissitudes and 
changes in the fortunes, and the dominion of the sovereigns 
of that family of exalted power and might, from the outset 
of the career of the Amir-i-Ghazi, Sabuk-Tigin, to the end 
of the reign of Kh usrau Malik, the last of that dynasty of 
kings, in an abridged and concise form, in order that this 
Tabakat of kings and nobles may be illumined by the 
mention of their lineage and their titles, and the pages of 
this history be adorned and ennobled by the relation of 
the deeds of those sovereigns of Islam, whom may the 
light of Almighty God illumine ! 

Imam Abu-1-Fazl, Al-Hasan-i-Baihaki *, in his chronicle 

* So called from Mahmud's title of Yamin-ud-DauIah. 

* The printed edition of the TABAKAT-I-NA§IRi, edited by Lieut. - 
Colonel NV. N. Lees,.LL. D., and his Maulawls, commences from this Section. 
It forms No. 42 — 50 of the Bibliotheca Indica, New Series. I have been 
unable to make any use of it for a very cogent reason, that not a page of it is 
correct. W'hole sentences are often wanting, and, at times, much more ; and 
the names of persons and places are frequently wrongly spelt. The work, 
however, appears to have been printed from the text of the MS. No. 1952 of 
the India Office Library, and the Royal Asiatic Society’s MS., to which I have 
before alluded, both of which are the most defective and incorrect of any 1 have 
collated. The same errors occur in each, in nearly every instance. To 
restore the text would be impossible wnthout entirely reprinting the work. I 
may say, however, that the state of most of the MSS. I have collated is such 
that it would be impossible to give any thing like a correct version without 
examining the number of copies which I have been so fortunate as to find in 
different Libraries, and others which have been placed at my disposal through the 
kindness of their owners, and of the Imperial Russian Government m particular. 

* So called from BaihaV. the name of his native town, which is also called 
Mu^cir, in Zawulistan. His correct name will be found in note *, page 87. 
The passage above quoted may have been contained in the first portion of his 
work ; but is not to be found in what has been preserved, as far as wc know. 
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entitled ** Tankh-i-NasirV relates the following tradition 
told him by the august Sultan MahmQd himself, which the 
latter had heard from his father, the Amir Sabuk-Tigtn, 
[namely] that his [Sabuk-Tigin's] father used to be called 
bythe nameof KaraBah-kam ; and that his [proper] namewas 
Huk ; and that Ghar-ghau in the Turkish language is called 
Bah-kam; and that the meaning of Kafa Bah-kam would 
be the Black Tatar Bull * ; and every where that the 


* In eight copies of the text the words jjSs ^ occur, and of this number 
one MS. says, that these T^urkish ’words m^an ^ btit all the other 

copies differ. In the very old MS. previously referred to, which copy I shall 
here call No. i MS., the passage stands as follows: — 
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Turks, in Turkistan, heard his name mentioned, they fled 
before him on account of his energy and valour. 

Imam Muha^mmad *Alt, Abu-l-Kasim, 'Imadi*, in his 
work, the “ Tarikh-i«Maidul.** states, that Amtr Sabuk- 


It will be noticed that four copies say his name was [Har^, or HurV], 
which might possibly be read [^uV, or ^ in the two best copies, 

whilst in two other copies the word is tJnV. or JauV], and in another 
[Jun]. Then comes the signihcation of the Turkish word, as it is called, 

In five copies, it is said to mean in one in another in a third 

in three others ^ and in one ^ The printed text has The 

Arabic words _,!/ contained in two copies of the text — in one of the best 
and one of the most modem — would be intelligible enough, but we are told that 
the words, whether or b* Turkish, and that they signify — 

jU jtJ . — -Ujfc [of the printed text], jl* ^ whichever we 

choose to select, and we must presume that these words are intended for the 
Persian equivalents of the Turkish. The word must be — GJl^jz-ghao— 

also written — Gh aiz-gha. and, at times, — Gihii^-gbSo ; and as ^in 

the Persian language is permutable to the words are, and may be respectively 
written, or signifying a K.h ita*i bull — the Yak [Bos Grun* 

niens], found in the vast mountain tracts of Central Asia, north of Hindustan, the 
tail of which is fastened to the manes and necks of horses, and as an ornament to 
Tartar and Turkish standards [hence *‘a Pachah ” of so many “tails”]. The 
author from whom I take this says, “Its real name is Gao-i-Sbit^’i, the 
Khita’I bull, and is calle<l k^tos by the Rumis [Greeks], who say it is a * sea- 
horse.^ It is also called the ‘Silk Bull,’ as> andj^also signify silk.” The 
word b* or, more correctly, is, of course, the Turkish for blacky in 
Persian ib- In Elliott's India, vol. ii., p. 266, the passage in question 
is thus translated: “His [Subuktigin’s] father was called Jauk [troop], 
and in Turki they call a’ troop bahkam [on whose authority, I wonder?] so that 
the meaning of the narrie /Card-bahkam is blacl'.-troop.” 

From this it will be seen that the translator has discarded altogether, both 
jle jXs. of MSS. 10 and 1 1, and 'iy of the printed text, and has given the per* 
son’s Turkish rra/name as the equivalent [the Persian equivalent, it must be sup- 
posed] of his Turkish /»^-t-name; so according to this theory means troop, 
and ^ also means troop, but what becomes of the Persian translation ib- 
&c., the translator sayeth not ! JauV, however, is Arabic for a party, a troop, 
&c., but what may mean, remains to be proved. I have an idea, 

however, from the manner in which the word is written, in one place, in one of 
the MSS., viz. — Baj-kam, that — Ikah-kam— is an error of some early 
copyist [but ^ and ^ are intercharigcahle] for — Bo^h-kam, “ «7 “iol/," 
which Nvord is used, but not conrmonly, in Persi.an, and prr)l>ably is Turkish ; 
and it i.s not impo.^sible that the author quoted may have been under the 
impression that a Khita’i bull was the same beast as> 4 /- fhirg, a 7 vol/\ and, 
therefore, I am inclined" to think that the correct interpretation i<, that Sabuk- 
q'lgjn’s father was callcrl in 'rurkis’i, the Black Wolf meaning a soldier 
of {black being expressive of excess, Ac.] excessive fierceness and daring. 
This reading, as 1 have sai«l before, is not certain ; but I do not think any thing 
more intelligible can be ma<le of it udthout B.iibaVi s work to refer to ; but 


that portion does not appear to be in existence. 
* \ few copies have [HaniadiJ, which 


incorrect. 
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Tigin was a descendant of Yazdijurd-i-Shahrvar — the last 
of the sovereigns of Persia — and, that, at the time that Yaz- 
dijurd was murdered in the mill in the territory of Marw, 
which was during the Kh ilafat of the Lord of the Faithful, 
'Usman, the family and dependents of Yazdijurd fled before 
the troops of Islam into Turkistan, and reached the frontier 
district of Nakhistan ^ in that territory, and there took up 
their residence, and intermarried with the people. After 
two or three generations had passed away, they ^ became 
Turks; and their palaces are still standing in that coun- 
try *. 

The pedigree of Sabuk-Tigin is given in the above 
history after the manner in which it is here entered, in 
order that it may come under the notice of the king of 
the world * — May the Almighty perpetuate his sovereignty ! 
— and of such others as may peruse this work, viz. : — Sabuk- 
Tigin, son of Huk-i-Kara Bah-kam, son of Karah [Kara?] 
Arsalan, son of Karah [Kara ?] Mallat [or Millat], son of 
Kara Na’man, son of Ftruz-i-Bam-sinjan [?], or Barsin- 
jan [?]*, son of Yazdijurd-i-SJiahryar, or Yazdijurd; the king. 

I. AMiR-UL-GHAZi 3 , NA^IR-UD-DlN-ULLAH. SABUK-TlGlN, 

Imam Abu-l-Fazl-i-Baihak! states that, during the reign 
of Abd-ul-Malik-i-Nuh, the Samant, there was a merchant 
named Nasr, the Haji [pilgrim], who purchased Sabuk- 

* three copies and in one 1 am not satisfied that 

this name is correct, still five copies of the work agree in the reading above. 
Both the I. O. L. MS. No. 1952, the R. A. S. MS., and tbe Petersburg 
copy 57? Abb. are minus another ivords here, and the printed text is the 
same. The place is not mentioned in Masalik wa Mamalik of A.«ar-ul-Bilad. 

7 Their descendants doubtle-^s. 

* Another writer stales that Kara Flrii?, the fifth ancestor of Sabuk-Tigin, 

who was son of Yazdijurd, became ruined during the Rbilafat of *Usman, left 
his country, and retired into Turkistan ; and there his descendants continued 
to dwell until 335 H., when Alb-Tigln made an incursion into that country. 
He carried off from thence three thousand captives, and among them was 
Sabuk-Tigtn. Another author states that Alb-Tigtn purchased Sabuk-Tigin 
at Nishapur, when stationed there in command of the Samani forces. 

* “ The king of the world, here referred to by the author, is that shadow of 
a monarch to whom he dedicated his work. It is a very slight specimen of his 
slavish flattery of him, and of others. 

* This name occurs in eight MSS., hut none of them are very distinct : one 
has Bar-sinja, son of Parwii, son of Yazdijurd. 

5 Gbazf signifies a conquci.>r. one who makes war upon infidels. 
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Tigin and brought him to Bukhara. Perceiving in his 
countenance evident signs of capacity and energy, the 
Amir-i-Hajib [Lord Chamberlain], Alb-Tigin, purchased 
him ^ He accompanied his master into T ukharistan. when 
the government of that territory was entrusted to him ; 
and subsequently, when the government of Kh urasan * was 
made over to Amir Alb-Tigin, Sabuk-Tigin attended him 
thither also. After some time had passed away, Alb-Tigin, 
through the vicissitudes of fortune, retired towards Gh aznin. 
and subdued the territory of Zawulistan, and wrested 
Gh aznin out of the hands of Amir Abu-Bikr-i-Lawik 

Eight years subsequently to these events Amir Alb- 
Tigtn died, and his son, Is-hak, succeeded to his father’s 
authority. He entered into hostilities against Lawik, but 
was defeated, and retired to Bukhara, to the court of Amir 
Mansur, son of Nuh, Samani, and there continued until 

* See note ®, page 70. 

* See under the reign of Man§ur, son of Nuh, the eighth sovereign of the 
Samani dynasty. 

s “In the year 322 H., Alb-Tigin, the Turk, the slave of the Samani 
dynasty, look Ghaznin. and Lawik, the Walt [the word here signifies a 
chief or sovereign, as he does not appear to have been subject to the Samanis] 
ofthat territory, fled.” Nothing more is mentioned respecting Alb-Tigtn, in the 
work from which 1 have extracted these occurrences, until 346 n. There had been 
repealed changes in the government of Hirat for some time past, and considerable 
disorder had arisen therein. “ In 346 H.,” I find that “Abu Manfur, son of 
’Abd-ur-Razza\t, the Wall of Hirat and its dependencies, gave up his appoint- 
ment, and withdrew to Tus again, in consequence of which great agitation and 
commotion arose at Hirat.” On this becoming known to the Samani court, 
the Hajib, Alb-Tigin, who appears from this to have administered the affairs 
of Ghaznin since 322 H., w'as entnisted with the government. He sent to 
Hirat, as his deputy, Is-hMi-i-Tahir! ; but he was very shortly removed, and 
Hasan, son of Rlbal, was sent to replace him. In 350 u. Abu-l-Hasan-i- 
Simjur W'as sent to govern Hirat ; and, in the following year, having been 
promoted to the rank of Sahib-uUJaigh [Commander-in Chief of an army], 
lie proceeded to Ntshapur, and was succeeded, at Hirat, by Abu-l-Hasan, 
son of’Umro, FaryabJ. After he had held it four months the government 
was bestowed upon Taltah, sod of Muhammad, Nisa'i. In the following 
year, “352 H., Alb-T^gin, the Turk, died at Ghaznin, and was succeeded in 
the government by his son, Is-hak.” subordinate, of course, to the Samani 
sovereigns, although Mr. E. rhomas, in his paper “On the Coins of the 
Kings of Ghazni,” in Ro. As. Soc. Journ.al for 1859, styles them and 

speaks of their r^if^us, when they were merely subordinate governors. The 
most astonishing thing, however, is, how our author makes out that Alb-Tigin 
died years after his seizure of GJjazntn. From 322 to 352 H. is a period 

of thirty years; but then he generally eschews dates. According to Fa?ih*I 
and others, Alb-Tigtn was born io 267 11.. and died in the year above-mentioned. 
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that ruler directed that aid should be afforded to him^ 
when Is-hak came back again to Ghaznin, and regained 
possession of it. After a year Is-ha^ died *, when Baika> 


® Is'hak succeeded his father in the government in 352 h. , and died in 355 h., 
and so ruled for about four years. Among the events of the year 353 h., 
Fasi^i-i mentions that “Amir Is-^aV* son of Alb-Tigin, attended by Sabuk* 
Tigtn, his father’s slave — who is mentioned for the first time in that work — 
fled from Gh aznin. and proceeded to Bukhara and obtained the investiture of 
the government of that province from the Samanf sovereign.” In the follow- 
ing year, 354 H., the same work states that “Is-ha^, son of Alb-Tigin, the 
Turk, the slave of the house of Samani, returned to Gh aznfn again, and fought 
against Lawik [this name is also confirmed by other writers, and there is no 
doubt of its correctness], who, previously, had been Walt [sovereign or chief], 
of Gh aznin. and had been ousted by Alb-Tigin. When Is-^a^ retired to 
Samrkand, Lawik returned to Gh aznin. but now that Is-^k come back 
again, Lawik again fled.” 

Mr. Thomas, in his paper just referred to, trusting implicitly, it would seem, 
to the I. O. L. MS. No. 1952, and the R. A. S. copy of our author’s work, 
calls AmTr^ Abu Bikr-i-Lawxk, the Aniik.” In tnose two MSS. Amirf Abu 
Bikr, is left out altogether, but occurs in the other MSS., although some 
have djd and e)jll instead of cby yet in a note Mr. Thomas says, — 
propose with but slight hesitation a reetif cation of the orthography to eLd 
or * Pumghdn^' the L,ampagte of classical writers f from a personal X.Q 2k local 
name! Into what mazes of error do not the “classical writers” draw their 


disciples as regards Oriental history ! See note E-, Elliott’s India, voL ii., 
last par , which is quite to the point. 

On the death of Is-baVi Balka-Tigin, the slave of Alb-Tigin, succeeded to the 
government of Ghuznin, by order of Amir Nuh, son of Na?r, the Samant 
sovereign. Balka-l igin died in ^62 H. , after being governor eight years. Mr. 
Thomas, on this passage in our author, in which the latter says Balka-Tigtn 
rule<l ten years, remarks: “Two copies [of the work], out of the three I have 
at this moment the opportunity of consulting, give ten instead of two [years]; 
the former, however, is a palpable error.” I wonder on which side the error 
lies really ? This is not all. In his remarks on the “ coin of Man;ur, son of 
Nuh, with the name of Balka-Tigin under the symbol, on the obuersef Mr. 
Thomas gives a translation of his Excellency, State Counsellor Von Oom’s 
tlcscription, and a woodciit of it, contained in the St. Petersburg Journal. 
If the translation is correct, of which there can be but little doubt. 


his Lxcelleney must h.ive been somewhat in the dark respecting the 
Sain.inis, .-ind their connexion with Gh aznin. which formed part of their 
dominions. What I refer to is this: “History mentions only the conquest 
of .‘Mp-'Cigin, but sili-nt in regard to the rule of /he Sdmdnis in Chazna. 
Wc vee from our coin that Balka, or Dul ka-Tagin, in the year A.H. 359 was 
chief of the SdniJnt /••jrty /« t/nj eity. Hi., name appears already on the 
Balkh coins of A, It. 324, Subsequently he passed erver to Alpteglns cause \\\ 
became chamberlain under Abf, Ishak. and is said to have ascended the throne 
after the death of the latter in a.h. 365.” This is absurd. What sort of 
history can U be that «s silent in regard to the rule of “ the Simanis in Ghaz- 
nin, when it formed an integral part of their empire ? Balka-Tigin, .in 
3=4 H., was governor of the province of which Balkh was the seat of govem- 


iicnb hence hi, mme on the coin leferred to. 
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Tigtn, who was the chief or commander of the Turkish 
troops, was raised to the government. He was a just 
and pious man, and one of the greatest warriors of his time. 
He exercised the authority for a period of ten years, and 
died. Sabuk-Tigtn was in his service. 

After the death of Amir Balka-Tigin, Pirey succeeded to 
the authority He was a great villain ; and a body of people 
wrote from Ghazntn to Abu ’Ali-i-Lawik, and invited him 
to come there. Abu *Ali-i-Lawtk acceded to their request, 
and brought along with him the son of the Shah, or king, 
of Kabul to assist him. When they reached the vicinity 
of Charkh®, Sabuk-Tigin, with a body of five hundred 
Turks, suddenly fell upon them, and defeated them, killed 
a great number of their followers, took them captive also, and 
slew them. He also captured ten elephants, and brought 
them to Gh aznin. 

Such a great success having been gained by Sabuk- 
Tigm, and all having become quite sated with the 
villainies and misdeeds of Pirey, with one accord, they 
raised Sabuk-Tigin to the direction of affairs. On 
Friday, the 27th of the month of Sha'ban, 366 H.*, Amtr 

^ Our author is quite correct as to Pirey, but gives no details or dates. I will 
furnish them. “On the death of Balka-Tigtn, in 362 h., Pirey, the slave of 
Alb-Tigin [as was his predecessor and successor also], obtained the govern- 
ment. In the following year, 363 H., Pirey, the Walt of Ghaznin, with the 
help of Sabuk-Tigin, fought a battle with a body of infidels who had advanced 
out of Hind for the purpose of seizing Ghazntn, overthrew them, and despoiled 
them. This event is confirmed from other annals. In the year 367 n. Pirey 
was deposed from the government [as our author records], and the government 
passed to Sabuk-Tigtn.” He was confirmed by the Samani ruler, but soon 
after, on the decline of their power, became independent in all things, except, 

perhaps, in name. 

The “Kitab,” or “ Tarikh i*Yamtni,” which is considered to be a very 
trustworthy and authentic history, contains, judging from Reynold's version, 
not one word about Sabuk-Tigtn liaving l>een Alb-Tigtn’s sjave, although 
probably transferred as such to Balka-Tigtn, and his son Is-b^ » J^d makes 
no mention of the government of Amir Pirey, although he ruled over the 

province of Gh azntn for just five years. 

® A well known place situated a few miles from the right or e^t bank of 
the Lohgar river on one of the routes between Kabul and Gh^^ntn. Abu- 1 - 
Fa?l, the secretary, mentions in the A’tn-t-Akbart, that Gharkh is so called 

after a pious man, one Maulana-i-GharJclli- 

» Fa^ih't says this took place in 367 the same year that Tzz-ud- 

Daulah, Abu Mansur-i-Bakhtyar. Buwtah, was put to death at Bagdad. 
See page 63. In the same year Sabuk-Tigtn appointed Abu- 1 - Abbas, Al- 
Fafl-i-Abmad, son of Muhammad, Al-Isfaraint, his Wazir. He had acted 
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Sabuk-Tigin, with a scarlet canopy held over him, and 
attended by a large following with standards, came down 
from the citadel, and proceeded to the Jami’ Masjid, or 
Great Mosque, and the administration of the government 
and the sovereignty of that province was settled upon him. 

Soon after, he put his forces in motion and marched 
from Gh aznin towards the adjacent parts, and took posses- 
sion of the districts of Bust, Zamin [district] of Dawar, the 
Zamin of Kusdar. and Bamian. all Tukharistan. and Ghur 

On the side of Hind, he overthrew Jai-paH, with numerous 
elephants and a host of troops, and he rid the Samanf 
family of Bughra Kh an of Kash gh ar. and marched to 
Ball^, and sent back the Amir of Bukhara to take re- 
possession of his throne. 

During the time that Amir Sabuk-Tigin held the 
government, great deeds were performed ; and he com- 
pletely put an end to the iniquitous heresy of the Ba^iniah 
schismatics in Kh urasan 

in the same office to Fayil^-i.Hxa?ah, and, after the latter’s defeat, Amfr 
Sabuk-Tigin took him under his patronage. Waztr does not necessarily mean 
the minister of a sovereign prince only; and Sabuk-Tigin was not yet inde- 
pendent. 

* The mode of spelling the word by its people, and on the authority of the 
Burhan-i-Kati’ and other works. 

* ** In 369 H., Jai-pal, ‘ Badshah ’ of Hind, as he is termed, marched an army 
towards Ghaznin to attack Amir Na§ir-ud-Dtn, Sabuk-Tigin; but an accom- 
modation was come to, and Jai-pal again retired.” This is quite a different affair 
from that in which Sabuk-Tigin assisted Amir Pirey, mentioned in a previous 
note. It must be remembered too, that, at this time, the country west of the Indus, 
between Safid-Koh west, and the Salt-Range on the east, and Hindu-Kush, 
extending as far west as ICabuI, was still under Hindu rule. The Afghans 
had not extended northward of the river ICurmah [erroneously called the 
Kurum and Koorum] at this time. 

3 Our author says nothing about the affair of Bust in 370 H., or of Sabuk- 
Tigin’s raid on the frontier districts of Hind in 376 H., when he carried off 
many captives and much booty. In the same year he took possession of the 
territory of Kusdar. In 378 H., Sabuk-Tigin again encountered Jai-p^, king 
of Hind, who was routed, and pursued by him. A peace was afterwards con- 
cluded, the terms being that “Jai-pal should cede unto Sabuk-Tigin /our of 

/ertresses 0/ Hitid on the side 0/ Ghaznin, and one hundred elephants.” In 
380 11., an occurrence took place, which few writers have noticed, namely, 
the imprisonment of Mahmud in the fortress of Gh aznin, by his father’s orders, 
where he remained until the foUowing year. In 382 H. Amtr Nuh. son of 
Man9ur, Samani, reached Hirat, attended by Sabuk-Tigin, and marched 
against Abu ’Alt-i-SSmjur, whom they defeated. See page 46, and note. In 
384 H. Amfr Nuh conferred the government of Khurasan upon Sabuk-Tigtn ; 
and in the same year Amir Nuh defeated Abu-’Alj-i-Simjur at Ntgliapilr. In 
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In the month of Shawwal, 384 h., his son, Amir 
MahmOd, was made captain-general of the forces of Khura- 
san, and received the title of Saif-ud-Daulah, while Amir 
Sabuk-Tigin himself received that of Na^ir-ud-Din-ulIah ^ 
Abu-l-Hasan-i-Simjur they defeated and repulsed, and 
Khurasan became cleared of their enemies. 

Amir Sabuk-Tigin was a man of great valour and intre- 
pidity, just and pious, faithful, true to his word, not 
avaricious of other men's goods, kind and compassionate to 
his people, and a discemer between right and wrong ; and, 
in fact, every sign and indication of all such virtues and 
accomplishments as are desirable in kings and nobles, the 
Almighty had amply endowed him with. He ruled for a 
period of twenty years ; and was fifty-six years old when 
he died. His decease took place on the frontier of Balkh. 
at the village of Madru-mue *, in the year 387 H. 

His sons were Ismail*, Na^r, Mahmud, Husain, Hasan, 
and Yusuf. 


II. SULTAN-UL-A’ZAM, YAMIN-UD-DAULAH, NI^^ AM-UD-DIN, 
ABC-L-^ASIM, MAHMOD-I- GH AZI. son of SABUK-TIGiN y. 

Sultan Mahmud-i- Gh azi was a great monarch, and was 
the first among the sovereigns of Islam, who was styled 


385 H. Sabuk-Tigin defeated Abu ’Ali-i-Stmjur, and at Tus. Among 

the events of the year 387 h. recorded in Fa?ih-t, are the deaths of Amir Nut>, 
son of Manf ur, Samanf, and Na?ir-ud-din, Sabuk-Tigin, the Mawl^ or manu- 
mitted slave of the house of Samanf. 

From the Samanf sovereigns, see page 47. Abu 'Ali, the stm of Abu 
Hasan-i-Simjur was the person who was defeated : Abu-l-Hasan, the father, 
had died previously. See pages 45 and 48- 

* This name is written in various ways : — Barmal-Madriie, Madruc, Madriwf, 
and, in one MS., Tirmaz, In the translation of Yaminf, p. 201, it is said that 
a palace [!] was erected at the place where he died, and that it was named 
Sahl-abiid. Baiha^ says his tomb Ls at Afghan-Shal. a place mentioned by 
Babar. 

• Isma’fl succeeded his father ; but our author ignores him as a sovereign, 
which is not correct, for Isma’fl was only dethroned in 389 U., two years after 
the decease of his father, by Mahmud, who sent him to the fortress of Kalinjar, 
“now known as Talwarah,” according to Fa^iti-t. The same authority 
states: ** some say Isma’il was confined in the fortress of Juzjanan.” Fana- 
katf states that Mahmud succeeded in 388 H., and that Ismail was sent to a 
fortress in 389 H. 

7 Baifawi considers Mahmud to be the first sovereign of this dynasty. 

F 2 
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Sultan* by the Court of the Khali fahs of Baghdad. He 
was born on the night of ’A^Ora, the loth of the month 
Muharram, in the year 361 H.% in the seventh year of the 
government of Amir Balka-Tigin, at Ghaznin. 

About one hour before his being ushered into the world, 
Sabuk-Tigin, his father, saw in a dream, that there began to 
issue from the chafing-dish [used in those countries instead 
of having fire-places in the wall, and placed in the centre of 
the apartment] in his room, a tree, which began to grow to 
such a height that the whole world began to be over- 
shadowed by it. When he awoke from his sleep, he began 
to ponder in his mind what the interpretation of this 
dream could be, when a bearer of good news presented 
himself, bringing intelligence that the Almighty had been 
pleased to give him a son. At this joyful announcement 
Sabuk-Tigin became overjoyed, and said to the mes- 
senger : “ I have given him the name of Mahmud *.’* 

The same night also upon which Mahmud was born, the 
idol-temple of Wahand or Bihand [it may also be read 
Wahind, or Bahind], which was situated on the confines of 
Bar^abur^ on the bank of the river Sind, split asunder. 


® There is a different version given as to how and when Mahmud became 
styled Sultan. When Mahmud took the fortress of Tah in Sijistan, by assault, 
and Kh alaf was brought before him, the latter addressed Mahmud by the title 
of Sultan. This pleased Mahmud so much that he gave Kh alaf his life. The 
titles bestowed upon Mahmud by the Khnllfah, and also bestowed, according 
to BaihaVt, upon Mas’ud, were as follow ; “The right hand of the empire, 
defender of orthodoxy, the guardian of the true religion and of the true believers, 
the regulator of the faith, the friend of the Lord of the Faithful.’^ See note*, 
page 80. 

* Fa§ih-i says he was bom on that date in 360 h. 

* The past. part, of the Arabic verb used as an adjective, signifying— 
laudable, praised, worthy, 6cc. 

* Out of the thirteen MSS. collated, f<mr agree respecting the word 
Barghabur, and thre^ have Parshawar. These are meant, probably, for the 
present Peshawar. Six copies have Nishabur ; and six copies say that the 
idol-temple Ln question was situated on the bank of the Sudarah [Sudharah 

is an old name of the Chinab, see the Sadhura — farther on], 
cfnd a fifth copy h.as, the hank of the Ab-i-Shudah [f-xi]. ’Utbi pUtba] 
quoted in Elliot’s India, vol. ii. pp, 27 and 41, makes the “ Sihun ” the Indus; 
and in Reynolds’ version of the same work, the Indus is called the “ Jihun 
I need scarcely mention that the first is the Jaxartes, and the last the Oxus. 
In the last named version, also, we have “ Wamund ” for “ Waihind.” The 
name of the idol-temple is written in three diflTerent ways in the various copies 
of the original collate<l : — which may be either W'abhind or Wabhand, 

in SIX MSS. ; — Bahind, or Bahand, or Bihand, in tivo ; and — 
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He was endowed with great virtues and vast abili- 

Wahand, or Wahind, in two. In seven copies, the relative <S follows this 
name, but in three others we have instead of S' which I have certainly 
seen used for S' but very rarely. The following will show at a glance what I 
mean. The original sentence, in the very old MSS. in my possession [which 
1 call No. I.], stands thus : — 
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Tbe author of the Jami*-ut-Tawartldl, in his account of the river of Kabul and 
its tributaries, taken from Abu Rihan. Al-Biruni, says, that, having passed by 
Lamgh^ the united streams ** join near the fort of Darunah, or Daruntah [the 
only place that can possibly be meant here is Daruntha— and fait 

into the river of Un-Nur and Ij:irat, or ^arat [c^y , }, after which the 

tinited waters meet together opposiu the town [city] of Bar^hawar [one MS. 
compared has L-rf or and become a mighty river called by the name 

of La’fr-wal. The village of Manh4rah lies on the east bank of the 

united waters [another MS. has. instead of this sentence, the following 
* calied bythe name 0 / Afa'bar, signifying a ford or crossing p/aee/} which fall 
into’the Ab-i-Sind in front of [or near] the fort of Yitur, or Yatur [one MS. 
has Sfeetab— sr»k*i.], belonging to the town [or city] of Gandhar [how 
Gandhar — can ever be mistaken for Kandahar — is inexplicable 
to me], which place [,^>-] is called Wahind [or may be Dahind]." 

This place — Wahind, or Dahind, or whatever it may be pr(rved to be is 

that which our author refers to, no doubt, and is the same place, probably, as 
mentioned by BaihaVt in one or two places in his History, although he does 
not mention it as being on the bank of the river Sindh. I have never seen it 
written ai* The printed text, edited by Morley, has and a MS. in 

my possession has Some three years since I carefully compared the 

whole passage in the Jami’-ut-Tawartkh, with the work of AbFanakatf, the 

Arabic copy of a portion of the former work, in the R. A. S.’s Library,’ and 
other works ; and I am unable to agree either with Sir H. Elliot's first reading 
of it. in his Appendix p. 30 , or Mr. Dowson’s new reading, in Elliot’s 
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ties ; and the same predominant star was in the as- 


History of India, edited by him, vol. i. pp. 47 and 48, both of which differ 
widely from each other. Neither do I agree in the theory that Ohand 
not Ohirtd\ so many miles above the junction of the Nil-ab, or river of 
Kabul with the Aba-Sind, or Indus, is the place indicated, in face of the 
statement of Abu Rlhan, which is perfectly plain in the passage referred to, 
namely, that the river in question falls into the Aba-Sind, “ front of** or 
oppositf the fort of Yitur or Wahind. 

If the western bank of the Indus ivere the right place to search for this spot, 
so difficult to trace, there is Mahaban — not much unlike and 

to look at] together with Oong, Behoh, and Ram-ta kh t^ mentioned by Abbott 
— although, from his mode of rendering Oriental words, it is impossible to tell 
what the originals may be — in his “ Cradtts ad Aornonf in the Ben. As. 
Journal for 1854, and Rajah llodaey’s castle, as well as “Ohind.” There are 
also extensive ruins of a temple on a hill called Takht.j-Bihi, about fifteen 
miles north-east of the Kabul river’s junction with the Landaey Sind, and 
some thirty miles north-east of Peshawar, which I visited in 1849 [see my 
account of Peshawar, Bom. Geogr. Journal, vol. x., for 1851-2]. Can this 
be the idol-temple which fell when Mahmud was ushered into the world ? In 
the same vicinity, and within a few miles of each other, are “Kapir di Girt” — 
the Infidel’s Mount, and “ Pratah Minarah” — the Fallen Minar, in Pushto, 
which names bear a striking resemblance to Baiha^ct’s fortress of “Girt” or 
“ Girl,” and “ Man-Minarah but both the places I have mentioned are on 
the western^ not the eastern bank, and the last lies above Ohnnd, which latter 
name, in all probability, is not ancient, but one of the many new designations 
given to places in that vicinity by the Yusufzt Afghans, when they first con- 
quered those tracts on the Indus. I have made the c.arly history of the Afghans 
my especial study for a particular purpose, and I have never met with the 
name of Wabhand, Wahind, Bahind, or Wahband in the histories containing 
the account of their conquests in those parts. 

Since the above was written, I have looked over vol. ii. of Elliot’s India, 
and find that the author, at page 465, when referring to Mahmud’s fourteenth 
expedition into India, says that Farightah in his work, as well as the “ Taba- 
kat-i-Akbarl, ” and “ Kanzu-l-Mahpur, ” which latter I have not examined, 
mention “the waters of Niir and Kirdt" as falling into the Kabul river, pre- 
cisely as I had read the same words in the passage from Al-Birunl ; but the 
editor, Mr. Dowson, still persists, as he says in a note to the same page, in 
reading them “Nurokirat.” Did he not consider that the second j in the 
words might be and? The darak of Nur is mentioned by Babar, 

and is well known still. 

To return to the subject of Wahind. From the passage in the Jami*-ut- 
Tawarxkh, and our author, “the fort belonging to the town or city of Gand- 
har, which place is called Wahind or Bahind, on the banks of the Sind, 
facing the junction of the Nil-Ab with the Aba-Sind,” must be looked for 
east of llie Indus, near Attak-Banaras, in the vicinity of which extensive 
ruins of an ancient city are mentioned in the account of the building of the 
former fortress in Akbar’s reign. Apollonius of Tyana, in hU “Travels,” men- 
tions a lofty temple as situated outside the walls of Taxi las, a few miles of the 
Indus. [See Jour. R. A. S-, vol. xvii.- p. 76.] These ruins were again 
noticed in the writings of a Muhammadan traveller towards the close of the 
last century. However, under any circumstances, and in whatever manner we 
may read these names, which want the vowel-points, and are probably incor- 
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Cendant at his birth as appeared at the dawn of Islam 


rectly copied, the situation of the rivers, and the number mentioned, will not 
agree with actual facts. The Muhammadan traveller I refer to, states, from 
actual observation : “ The Kabul river, after flowing through the darah of 
Mandror — called by the same name as the chief town of Lamghan— is joined, 
to the north of that place, by the Tahkri generally known as the river 

of Lamghan ; and near the io/i or mountain of Duruntha those streams 

are joined by the Surkh-rud [Red-River], which then flow past Jalalabad on 
the east, and near the to\vn of Kamah are joined by the Chitrar or Chitral 
[also called the Kamah], and thus united flow on towards Peshawar. On issuing 
from the Siaibar mountains at Michant [not Michni], the united streams 

again separate into three branches, and thus {not united^ pass by Peshawar 

which is some distance from the nearest branch — for some miles, and do not 
unite again until just after receiving the Landaey Sind and its tributaries at 
Nisatah, after which the united waters fall into the Indus a little above, and 
opposite Attak.” The courses of rivers may alter in the lapse of centuries, in 
a flat country, as they have in the Punjab, in some instances, but not in such a 
mountainous tract as the Kabul and its tributaries flow through, on their way 
to the Indus. I cannot but coincide with Abu- 1 -Fajl, the secretary [but never 
“minister”] of Akbar, in his remarks upon the accounts of India, written by 
early travellers, such as Al-Blrunt and others. He says, in the A’ln-i- 
Akbart [I give the pith of his remarks merely], that J^andJkafJ^ IldJxz'Abruy 
and others^ wrote down all the nonsense that was palmed off upon them; 
andf thereforey 7 vhat they state is contrary to factSy and not to be depended upon, 
while other writers have wilfully perverted thetn. Ifow could it be.otherwiscy 
when suck persons knew nothing 0/ the languages 0/ India^ or 0/ its people^ or 
their customs I They could neither make itrvestigatio 7 is themselvesy nor could they 
obtain efficUitt interpreters, or reliable information." See R. A. S.’s Journal, 
vol. iv. p. 356. 

Farther investigation, since the above remarks were written, has, I think, 
enabled me to throw some light upon the situation of what is called Wahind 
and Bahind, and as to its correct name. The Tarikll*i’Mir'at*i-Jahan Numa, 
a general history by Muhammad Baha, contains the following respecting 
Mahmud’s two first expeditions against Hindustan. “In 390 H., Mahmud 
set out for Hindustan and captured the fortress of Barjanid or Barjunid [-W^ 
possibly but this word is not quite certain], and again retired. In 

Sljawwal, 391 H., he :^in set out towards Hindustan, and reached Peghawar 
with 10,000 horse, and defeated Jai-pal, who, with fifteen brothers and sons, 
was taken captive. This took place on Saturday, 8th Muharram, 39 ^ H. 
jFrom thence, Mahniud advanced to the fortress of [Bahindah], which 

w^ the residence of Jai-pal ; and he sul>dued that territory.” In a history of 
the Rajahs of Jamu, said by its author, a Hindu, to have been compiled from 
Hindu annals, [Bathindah] is said to have been Jai-pal’s capital and 

place of residence, which IVIahmud captured. Mirra Mughal Beg, who, .about 
eighty-three years since, made a survey of great part of the North-West 
Provinces between Dihli and the Sutlaj, the Punjab, and great part of Afghan- 
istan, and the countries on the northern slopes of Hindu-Kuah, in his account 
of the LakhI jungle, says: “ Bhatindah [•X-i^], which is al.'.o called What- 
indah [»X-iv] is the name of « territory, with a very ancient stronghold 
bearing the same name, which was the capital of the Qhahil [sJ*^»] lril>c. 
Lakhi, son of Jundharah, of the Bhatf tril>e, having been converted to the 
Muhammadan faith, during an invasion by Sultan Mahmud of Qhaznin, 
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itself’. In the year 387 H/, Mahmud proceeded to Balkh*.and 


ceceived the title of Rana Lakbi, and he and his tribe were removed thither. 
They found there some three hundred and fifty or sixty towns and villages of con- 
siderable size, some with large and fine buildings ; and began to make inroads 
intp the tracts adjacent, agaipst the infidels.” According to traditions quoted 
by this author, which are also to be found in other works, there were formerly 
two or three considerable rivers in this now sandy tract of country. In ancient 
times the Ghaghar flowed past Bhatnir, and “fell into the Sind [Indus} on 
the confines of Jasalmtr. One of these rivers is called the Sadhura [see the 
various readings of the original at the beginning of this note], which falls into 
the Ghaghar, and in its neighbourhood, at about five miles west, is a sacred 
pond or small lake, visited by hundreds of thousands of persons, and there is 
no other place accounted like unto it in sanctity.” There is a great deal more 
about this district, but 1 have no space for it here. I think it very probable 
that -what has been called Wahind or Bahind is no other than Bhatinijlah or 
Whatindah, which, written without the points — or are much 

the same in appearance as the words in the various MSS. of 'our authoris text 
— and 

As to some confusion in the arrangement of Elliot’s I'SDIA, tending to dis- 
tract, which I have referred to above, I would mention, with respect to the 
naipe “ Wahind,” that at p. 63, vol. i., “ Wahind ” is said to be the capiiai of 
Kandahar [e) stands for ^ as well as and Kandahar in Af gha nistan is alivays 
with ti] ; in a note at jx 397 * the ** riv^r of Wahand or Wahind-Sagar ” is 
mentioned ; in voJ.,ii. p. 28, in the extract from Yamlnt, ** Waihind^’ is said 
to be a c<mntry : at p. 33, and other places, it is again called “the river of 
Wahind; and at p. 444, “the river of Waihind or the In^i 4 s*' Notwith- 
standing all this, this identical passage in our author, after having been 
“revised and sundry long gaps filled up by the Editor,” is thus translated 
[vol. ii. p. 269] : — On the same night that he [Mahmud] was bom, an 
idol-temple in India, in the vicinity of Parshawar, on the banks of the Sind, 
fell down !!” There is nothing like giving a bold translation. 

* This last sentence is somewhat obscure in all the copies. It may be under- 

stood also to mean that his appearance was propitious to the ascendancy of 
Islam : does not mean “the greatest champion:” 

^ See note •, page 75, for date of accession. 

* Balkh bas been mentioned by more than one author, as the capital of 

Sabuk-Tigtn’s and Mahmud’s dominions. In the same year wherein he over- 
come his brother ( 3^9 h.), Mahmud, according to Ea^ih"!, fought a battle 
against ’Abd-ul-Malik, son of Nuh, Samani, and the Samant dynasty termi- 
nated. See page 52. His independency may be dated from that time. 
In the same year, Arsalan-i-Ja^ib fought an engagement with Abu-l-^Ssim-i- 
Simjur, and compelled him to retire to Tabas ; and Mahmud made his brother, 
Amfr Na^r, the commander of his army (see page 51, note *). In that same 
year, likewise, he made Balkh the capital of his dominions ; and the Kh alifah, 
Al-Kadir B illah,^ sent him a robe of honour, with the titles of Yamfn-ud- 
Daulah, and Amln-ul-MiUat. Mahmud also received the -submission of the 
Shar, as was the style of the rulers of [called by some Gh ari shtank 

Abu Na§r, son of the Sljar, Raghid, and of his son, Sh ar. Abu Muhammad ; 
and the Ehutbah was read for Mahmud in that territory, and the coin im- 
press^ with his name and titles. In 390 H. Mahmud made a dash upon 
Niahapur, which he took possession of, and Bak-Tuzun, the slave of the 
Samani dynasty, fled ; and in the same year Bughraj«th» the uncle of Mahmud, 
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ascended the throne of sovereignty, and donned the robe 
of honour which had been sent to him from the Dar-ul- 
Khilafat. At this time the throne of the lOialtfahs was 
adorned by the Lord of the Faithful. Al-Kadir-B'illah. 

When Sultan Mahmud ascended the’ throne of sove- 
reignty, his illustrious deeds became manifest unto all man- 

was slam by Tahir, son of Khalaf, son of Ahmad, at Fughanj. Ma^rnDd 
marched into Sijistan against Sulaf, who rted before him, and took shelter 
within the walls of the fortress of Tak, which Mahmud directed should be 
invested. This is a different place to Oh- For farther particulars respecting 
Khalaf. whose doings appear so obscure R. A. S.. vol. xvii. p. 147], 

see notes to Section XIV. Mahmud does not appear to have established his 
power in Khurasan, for in 391 h.. Amir Abu Ibrahim Al.MunU§ir— the last 
of the Samanis, who is not even mentioned by our author — aided by Shams. 
ul-AIa all son of ^VashmgIr, who sent his suns Dara [see page 51] and 

Manuchihr, advanced with an army to recover Uai ; but, having altered his 
plans, Abu Ibrahim, and his ..adherents, faced about, and marched on Nisha- 
pur, from which Na?r, Mahinrul’s brother, again fled, and Abu Ibrahim once 
more gained possession of Nishapur. Na§r. who had retired to llirat, again 
moved to recover it, aided by Arsalan-i-Ja?ib from Tus. Abu Ibr.ahjm 
tlespatched his forces under Arsalari-i*llalu and Abri-l-Kasim*i*Slmjur to oppose 
them ; but they v/ere overthrown, and Abu Ibrahim again retired from Nlsija- 
pur, and took refuge, in Jurjan, with Kabus. Eventually he rcache<l Sarakhs, 
and Amir Nafr marched against him and defeated him ; and he fled for refuge 
to the tribe of Qhuzz. Nasr made prisoners of Abu-l-Kasim-i.Simjur, ami 
Yuz-Tash, the Hajib of Abu Ibrahim, who had previously put Arsalan-i.balu 
to death for flying from Amir Na^r. In the following ye.ar, 392 H., Jai-pal, 
[which appears to be the title, not the actual name, of two or more princes], IJad- 
Sliah of Hind, as he is called, was made captive by Mahmud. “He was sold 
for,” as the chronicler slates, whose words I quote, or rather his ransom was fixed 
at “ 200,000 golden dinars, and 150 elephants ; and the necklace taken from 
Jai-pal was valued at another 200,000 golden dinars. This battle took pl.ice 
on Thursday, 8th of Muharram, 392 if., in sight of Burghor of Hind.” Here 
we might have expected to find ** IVakind" or IVabatui" mentioned. 
WTiether this is what is now called Peghawar is somewhat doubtful, for up to the 
time of Babar and Akbar, the latter city was called generally Bagr.im, and is 
seldom mentioned, except by more modem writers of the Farishtah class. The 
chronicler adds: “Jai-pal, the Hindu, subsccpicntly shave<l his head, and 
mounted a funeral pyre, and died ; for it is customary with Hindus, that any 
Badshah of theirs, who becomes a captive to Musalmans, should abdicate in 
favour of another ruler. His son Tand-Pal [MS. but probably JbaJ' — 

Anand.pal — is meant], succeeded him as ruler of Hind. ” In 393 H. the Kh ut- 
bah was read for Mahniud in .Sijistan, by Kh alaf’s own nobles, and his titles 
were impressed upon the coins. In the following year the fortress of Tak was 
captured, and Kh alaf was made pri oner. The Sultan kept the tenitory of 
Sijistan entirely for himself, but gave the district of Ju?jaiian to Kh alaf, who, 
taking his family with him, left Sijistan altogether. Afterwards, liowexer, 
Sultan Mabt”iitl gave the government of Sijistan to his own ijrother, N.i^i ; 
and the government of tliat province was joined to the appointment of com- 
mander of the forces [of Kh urasan]. 
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kind within the pale of Islam, when he converted so many 
thousands [!] of idol-temples into masjids, and captured so 
many of the cities of Hindustan, and overthrew and sub- 
dued its Raesi Jai-pal, who Avas the greatest of the Raes of 
Hind, he made captive, and kept him [a prisoner] at Man- 
Yaztd®, in Kh urasan, and commanded that he might be 
ransomed for the sum of eighty dirams ^ He led an army 
to Nahrwalah of Gujarat, and brought away Manat®, the 
idol, from Somnath, and had it broken into four parts, one 
of which was cast before the entrance of the great masjid 
at Gh aznin. the second before the gateway of the Sultan’s 
palace®, and the third and fourth were sent to Makkah and 
Madinah respectively. 

Concerning this victorious expedition the poet 'Unhurt 
composed a Kagtdah*, or poem, two couplets of which are 
here inserted : — 

‘•When the potent sovereign made the expedition to Somn^h, 

He made the working of miracles his occupation. 

He staked the Chess of dominion with a thousand kings : 

Each king he check>mated, in a separate game,” 

Out of the different occasions in which the Sultan’s 
greatness showed itself pre-eminent, one occurred during 
this expedition. When he retired from Somnath, and de- 
sired to lead back the army of Islam by way of the desert *, 
to Sindh and Man^urah, out of Gujarat, he directed that 
guides should be procured. A Hindu presented himself, 

® Nearly every copy agrees in the name Man-Yazxd ** Yazd ” is 

not meant. One copy has ^ 

^ Sic in MSS., but I fancy the word ** thousand ” must have been left out. 
If not, Mahmud did not set much value on his captive. See amount men- 
tioned in note®, preceding page. 

^ One of three chief idols of the f>agans of Makkah was named Manat. 

* Some fragments of idols might still have been seen lying near the 
entrance to the Sultan’s tomb a few years ago, and probably they are stiH 
there. 

* I he first two lines are corrected from ’Abd-ul-l^^dir-i-Budaunl. The 

point of these lines lies principally on the play upon the terms in chess, lost in 
translation. 

* rhe Kinn or desert of Kachh. An author, quoting from the Tarilsi-i- 
Nasiri of bailia^i, rel.ates a remarkable circumstance, which occurred upon this 
occasi<in : “ On the Sultan’s return from Somnath, one of his huntsmen killed 
an enormous serpent or bqa-con.urictor, which was skinned, and found to be thirty 
c!U (j^az) III length and four in breadth. BaihaVl adds, ‘ Whoever doubts the 
correctness of this statement, let him go to the citadel of Ohaznln, and see for 
himself the skin in question, which is hung up like a canopy,”* 
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and offered to act as guide, and that sovereign, with the 
army of Islam, proceeded on his way. After the army had 
marched all night and next day, and the time had come 
round for the troops to halt, although search was made for 
water, none was any where to be found. The Sultan 
directed that the Hindu guide should be brought before 
him, and inquiries made from him. This was done, when 
the Hindu guide replied to the Sultan, saying : I have 
devoted my life for the idol Somnath, and I have led you 
and your army into this desert, in any part of which water 
is not to be found, in order that you may all perish." The 
Sultan commanded that the Hindu should be despatched 
to hell, and that the troops should halt and take up their 
quarters for the night. He then waited until night had set 
in, after which he left the camp, and proceeded to some 
distance from it. aside. Then, kneeling down, and with his 
forehead to the ground, he prayed devoutly and fervently 
unto the Most High for deliverance. After a watch^ of 
the night had passed, a mysterious light appeared in the 
horizon, and the Sultan gave orders for the troops to be 
put in motion, and to follow him in the* direction of the 
light. When the day broke, the Almighty God had con- 
ducted the army of Islam to a place where there was water, 
and all the Musalmans were delivered safely out of this 
impending danger. 

The Almighty had endowed that ruler with great power 
of performing many miraculous and wondrous acts, such as 
He has not bestowed since upon anj' other sovereign, nor such 
vast military resources, so large a number of troops, and un- 
bounded wealth. Sultan Mahmud possessed two tliousand 
five hundred elephants ; and his court was guarded by four 
thousand Turkish slave-youths^, who, on days of public 
audience, were stationed on the right and left of the throne, 
— two thousand of them with caps* ornamented with four 
feathers, bearing golden maces, on the right hand, and the 

* A period of three hours. 

The words tised are J— ^ WasJi.'ik sitpiifies .a pood-lookinj; 

slave, and a beardless youth ; an<l li.xs soinethncs been used to .signify a slave- 
girl. As these youths attained uitto man’s estate and their hear<K began to grow, 
they were attached to a separate corp-^, and phicctl occasionally unilcr the 
comm.and of rulers of provinces. 

* signifying a I'artar cap, a sort of mitre or ti.ara made from leather or 
cioth or such like fabric, and covered with brocade or cloth of goKI. 
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other two thousand, with caps adorned with two feathers, 
bearing silver maces, on the left. 

This monarch, by his manliness, his bravery and intre- 
pidity, his wisdom and foresight, and his prudent counsels 
and wise measures, considerably extended the Muham- 
madan conquests in the east, and greatly increased the 
dominion of Islam in that quarter. The whole of *Ajam*, 
Kh ur^an and Kh warazm, Tabaristan, Trak, the territory 
of Nimroz, Fars, the mountain districts of Ghur^ Tukhar- 
istan — all came under the control of his officers. The 
Maliks, or rulers, of Turkistan paid him obedience and 
acknowledged his superiority He threw a bridge over 
the Jthun, and marched his forces into Turan, and Kadr 
Kh an had an interview with him, as had the Kh ans of the 
Turks likewise ; and the Kh akans of Turkistan came and 
presented themselves before him, and tendered him their 
allegiance’. 

® That Matimud ruled “the whole” of *Ajam, and Tabaristan, is an exag- 
geration. Not one word is mentioned, by other writers of any authority, as 
to his holding any part of Fars, and in Tra\: his sway was but partial over a 
j^orlion. 

“ The only notice of this contained in Fasih-t, during the whole period of 
Mahmud’s reign, is in the following words: — *‘400 H. Death of the son of 
Suri, Malik of Gh ur. who was taken prisoner in an encounter fought by Sultan 
Mahmud, in Gh ur. He sucked poison from a ring he had, and destroyed 
himself. Some say it occurred in 401 H.” 

^ In the year 387 H. , the same in which Sabuk-Tigtn died, and two years 
l>efore Mahmud became ruler, Mamun, son of Muhammad AI-Farighunf. the 
"Waii, or ruler, of Jurjaniah [also written Gurganiah], of Kh warazm died, and 
was succee<lcd by his son ’All ; and, in this same year, ’Alt was married to a 
daughter of Mahmud. ’All, Jiowever, died in 390 H., and was succeeded by 
his brother, Abu- 1 -’ Abbas, son of Mamun. He, in the following year, sent an 
envoy — supposed to be the author so much depended upon by Sir H. Elliot, 
and Olliers, for his geographical knowledge of India — Abu Rthan, Al-Birunf, 
to Mahmu<l, asking permission to marry the lady, his brother’s widow. This 
was sanctioned by Mahmud, and Abu-l-’ Abbas married her. 

® In 3 q6 u., Sultan Mahmud sent an envoy to I-lak Kh an, the Turk, son 
of Buglira K han [for no\v the last of the Samanis had been put to death, as 
already related], proposing that th'ey should enter into an alliance, and that all 
the territory this side [on the left bank] of the Amulah [Oxus] should belong 
to him, Mahmud, together with Kh warazm, and that all on the other side 
should appertain to Tlak Khan, and that they should not interfere with or 

t say% writing in 451 H., that IKadr 
at that period was called Bikghra Kjian. It was in this same year that 
Mahniud undertook the expedition into Hindustan, against Bhipa Rae [also 
avTiiter. Bajira in Fa?ib-t, Bibrae in Mirat-i-Jahan-numa, ^ 

— Bibra by Yahya Khnn in his History, and Rajah Babtrae by 
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At their request, the son of Saljuk, through whose activity, 
and boldness, too, the whole of the Kh akans of the Turks 
were reduced to a state of helplessness, was permitted to 

Sanjan Rae in his work. He was doubtless chief of thp trib^ of Birar — 

See also Elliot, Appendix to vol. ii., pages 34 and 439, wherein great con- 
fusion appears to exist]. Bhifa Rae was slain, and the fortrej*? of Bhatiah 
near [i. e. not far distant from] Multan was 4 aken. After this, the Sultan 
returned to Ghaintn, but in the same year he undertook an expedition against 
the Wall of Multan, Abu-l-Fat^, who fled from that territory. Whilst Mah- 
mud was absent in Hindustah, in 397 h., I-lak Khl n broke the newly made 
treaty of alliance, and invaded Kh urasan. This made Ma^unud return to 
Q^^aznin to make arrangements for marching against him, for I-lak Kha n had 
penetrated as far as Hirat, which he took ; but, in the following year, Mahmud 
encountered him at Balkh, and compelled him to retire. Khalafr the late 
ruler of Sijistan, it was found, had been intriguing with him during Mahmud’s 
absence, and had advised this invasion. On this account Kh alaJ was immured 
in the fortress of Juzdez of ^uhistan. In 401 ii., Ma^unud again advanced 
into Hindustan against the fortress of Bhlm [also called Bhtm-nagar], the chief 
of which w'as.Bhim Narayan. There is no mention of any expedition under- 
taken in that quarter in Fafi^i-i, as contained in the Tami’-ut-Tawarikhf 
against Nardin ; but, in some works, an expedition against Nandanah, in 
404 H., is mentioned. In 407 H., Ma^imud's son-in-law, Abu-l-’Abbas-i- 
Mamun, Farighuni, ruler of Jurjanlah of IQiwarazm, was murdered by some 
of his troops. Mahmud went in person into Kh w.arazm. defeated tlje insur- 
gents, and put Nial-Tigln [called Alb-Tigin by Baihakt], tlie ringleader, and 
the murderers, to the sword, reduced that territory under his sway, an<l Allan- 
Tashf the great chamberlain, wa.s entrusted with its goveniment. i-lak Kh an 
had died in Mat^ar-un-Nahr, in 403 H. ; and in 408 H. Mahmud sought from 
her uncle, Tughan Kl^ an. who had succeeded him, the han<i of i-lak’s daughter in 
marriage for his son Mas’ud, whom he nominated as his heir and successor. 
Tughan Kh an- himself died in the same year> and was succeeded by Ivis 
brother, Bughra Tigin, entitled Arsalan Kh an. On that lady’sarriva! shortly after 
at Balkk, the capital was illuminated ; and soon after Malimud made over the 
government of Kh urasan to Mas’ud, with Hirat as the scat of government, 
having previously assembled the whole of his Ulus, or tribe, together, to lake 
oath of fealty to his son. [According to BaihaVi, however, this la<iy had been 
betrothed to Muhammad, Mas’ud’s brother, but the former, having been 
immured in a fortress by the latter, when he ascended the throne, Muhammad 
could not marry her, and Mas’ud <lid, with the consent of her brother ; but 
this was several years subsequent to the events above-mentioned.] 

After having disposed of these alTairs, Mahmud had leisure again to turn 
his attention to Hindustan ; anti I will here mention, as briefly as possible, 
his next expedition into that country, because the narrative will greafly differ 
from the accounts of other writers. In the year 409 H. [see Elliot, vol. ii. 
p. 460], SulJ^ Mahmud undertook another expedition against the inhdels of 
Hind, and overcanae Hardab [s-»'>^ — the “ Hardal ” of ’Alxl-ul-Kadir-i- 
Budauni, the “ Hirdat of Matharah” of the Jami’-ul-TawarikliJ in that 
region, at which place — [my authority so styles Hardab, but must mean his 
capital, Mathurah] — there were nearly a thousand palaces [ of stone, and am 
idol-temple of such extent and size, that “if a thousand times a thousand 
thousand zfiwdrx should be expended, and builders and workmen of the greatest 
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pass the Jihun with all his kindred and dependents, and 
cross over into Kh urasan, The wisest and most sagacious 
men of that time considered the granting of this permission 


activity and energy should be employed for two hundred years, they could not com- 
plete the like. ** Within this g^eat temple were five idols of gold, five ^az or ells in 
height, and the eyes of one of them were formed of two rubies QJami*-ut-Tawa- 
rikh — “of a dark red colour ”], which were valued at $0,000 dindrs of gold. 
The eyes of another were formed of two sapphires, of the weight of four 
hundred miskdts i [600 miskdls — lb. 13 02.] the immense value of 

which could not be computed. From the lower extremities of one of the 
idols, pure gold of the weight of 4400 miskdJs was obtained. Besides these 
great idols, there were two hundred others of silver, in the temple, the whole 
of which were broken up ; and the temple itself was overthrown, and set on 
fire. [Compare with Elliot, vol. ii. pp. 44, 45.] Afterthis Kinnauj on the Gang, 
and other places, were captured, the details of which events are too long for inser- 
tion here ; but among them is mentioned Nardin, the fortress of “ Bramah’* [per- 
haps the place called Bhawan or Bahawan by some authors] called Manj, Ast, 
and other places. From the idol-temple of the first named, a stone tablet 
was brought, on which was written that the temple had been founded forty 
thovisand years before. Jai-pal of Xinnauj fled across the Gang, on the bank of 
which were ten thousand idol-temples in seven fortresses. At the capture of Ast, 
Chand-pal Bhud, the sovereign of that part, was slain. In 410 H. Mahmud 
again entered Hindustan, ** and was engaged [detainedi] th^ein for a period oj 
four years" [-Li C-C JL. during which time many conquests were 

made. In 411 H.^Iafimud became greatly incensed against his brother Amfr 
Is asr, who had been acting improperly and carelessly in his duty in com- 
mand of his troops, being constantly engaged in wine-bibbing and pleasure, 
and, by his conduct, causing relaxation in discipline, “ for, when the forces were 
about to march, his followers were generally found to be in the bazars, instead 
of present at their posts ; and great excesses were committed by them.” Mah- 
mud sent Khwajah-i-’Amid, Abu Nasr-i-Migbkan, Al-Zawzant, to him about 
this misconduct. Xasr’s reply was so becoming that Mafimud passed it over, 
at the same time saying to the : “ My brother Na^r is a very prudent 

and s.agacious man.” In 412 H., Tasdar ; [Naro Jai-pal, ruler of 
Hind [.see Elliot, vol. ii. p. 12], was slain, and Bhim-pal, his son, succeeded 
to his sovereignty. In 414 h., Sultan Mafimud came to an accommodation, 
in a fli.stant part [,_^ ] of Hind with Beda [Nanda, in other works], on the 
latter 5 jiresenting 150 elephants, after which he returned to Gh aznin, and in 
the same year made a raid into the mountains inhabited by the Afghanian 
[-ie in .MS ], plundered them, and carried off much booty. This is the first 
time they arc njontioncfl in the history from which I have taken these accounts. 


In 416 H. Mahmud made another raid upon them from Balkh> and fell upon 
them at night. In this same year, Jaghar Beg-i-Abu Suliman-i-Da’ud, son of 
1 ugiji d I>eg, son of .Mika il, the Saljuk, ro-.e, and entered Kh warazm ; and Bhim- 
p.'.i aKo di'^d. In 417 n. the expedition again:>t .Somnath was undertaken, and 
a fnrilier portion of Hind was sulxlued ; some by treaty and agreement to j^ay 
» lo j t'.i t/t or c.afiita'.ion t.ax, s<ijnc by force of .arms and plunder of the 
covinii\, and making captives of the people, and some by the people becoming 
converts to Idiim. £0419 H. Mahmud proceeded into Mawar-un-Nahr, aud 
l.ad an inter\ ic\v with Kadr Khan, sovereign of Turkistan, and the treaty for- 
iii--rly existing between them was renewe<l and confirmed, on the agreement 
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a grave error in the Sultan's policy ; for they perceived 

therein danger to the empire of his sons and descendants. 

Sultan Mahmud entered 'Irak and subdued that terri- 

•• • * 

tory, and purposed proceeding to the Court of Baghdad 
to pay his respects ' ; but, on the receipt of a mandate to 
the contrary from the Lord of the Faithful, he retired, and 


that a portion of Mawar-un-Nahr should be held by Matmiud, and some be 
incorporated with l^adr Kh an’s dominions ; and a fresh treaty was written out 
upon these terms, and duly signed. On his way back, Mahmud granted an 
audience unto Isra'il, son of Be^u, son of Saljuh, son of Lu^nian, and 
brought him along with him. After a time Isra’il was immured within the 
fortress of K^injar, also called Talwarah, where he died. In 420 H. Mahmud 
slew [slain in battle with Mahmud] Majd-ud-Daulah, Buwiah, and acquired 
sway over ’Iii^^ [a portion], and overthrew that branch of the Buwiah dynasty ; 
and ’IiaV was added to the dominions previously conferred upon Mas’ud. “ On 
Thursday, the 14th of Rabt’-us-sani, 421 H. [a.d. 1030, about the middle of 
April], Sultan Mahmud died, and was buried in the FirCizt Bagh* or garden, of 
Ghaznin, after he had reigned thirty-three years. Some say he died in 
420 H.’* These extracts were taken originally from the work entitled 
** MaVidnat of the ’Amid Abu Nafr,” written by the ’Amid — wor Ahmad] 
Abu-l-Ea^l, Al-Baihahi, so called from Baihak his birth-place, a small town in 
2^wulistan, also called MuVir. 

There are many materials for a complete history of this reign which, as 
regards India, is the most important one. Our author’s account is, to use the 
words of Sir H. Elliot, “too curt j” and I have been compelled to make 
these notes much longer than I liked. Another reason, for my comparative 
minuteness, was, that the accounts of this reign, in most authors, are confused 
and erroneous, particularly in writers of modem times. As in other cases, the 
“classical” writers, and the old geographers, referred to by Abu-l-Fa?l, appear 
to have led their votaries astray ; and the names of persons and places are as 
diverse and different as the authors and translators themselves. Elliot’s work 
contains a large amount of most valuable materials, but the mode of arrange- 
ment tends rather to confuse, as I have previously pointed out. Names of 
persons and places have been introduced from modem translations of works, 
instead of from the originals, where possible. Who would think of appealing 
to Dow or the like for the correct reading of proper names? For example : 
in note at page 19, vol. iL, wherein S. de Sacy is quoted, who says that Dow 
has “ Abistagi, and Subuktagi for Alptc^hin and SibekU-ghiuy" his own 
blunder is far worse than Dow’s, for neither of the words contains any gh in 
it. See note', page 58. In the extract from ’Utbi, page 20, where men- 
tion is made of the “fountain in one of the ravines of a very lofty mountain 
called the ’Ukba Ghuzak [’Ukbah — —means a /<w], into which if any 


filth is llirowu storms arise,” which is (piile correct, Dow, in his “ Hin<lo'.ian,” 
page 27, interprets it, “ if a small quantity of a (crtaitt drug shouM be thrown, ” 
6cc. Reynolds, in his version of the Kitab-i-Vamini, has made tcirible work 
of the proper names, which are written all sorts of ways. lie has Siinjouii, 
Sinjur, and Simjur for otte person ; Basti and Bosti ; Muwid--\ddowlaf ami 
Muwayyad-Addowlat, ai\d the like, in scores of places. 

' Not mentioned in other authors, and very doubtful. 
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returned to Ghaznin, where he died at the age of sixty-one, 
after a reign of thirty-three years, in 421 h.* 

His sons were Muhammad, Na^r, Masud, Sulimaii^ 
Ismail, 'Abd-ur-Rashid, styled ’Izz-ud-Daulah, Amir of 
Ghaznin, and Ibrahim, which latter had a son named 
Sultman. 


HI. AMiR MUHAMMAD S SON OF MAHMUD. 

Jalal-ud-Daulah wa-ud-Din®, Muhammad, was a learned 
and virtuous-minded prince ; and they recite [upon his 

authority *] a great number of poems in the Arabic lan- 
guage. 

When his father, Sultan Mahmud, died, his brother, 
Mas’ud, was in *Irak and the great nobles and chiefs of 


» For the precise date of his- decease, -See note », preceding page. Among the 
different coins stmck in xMahmud’s reign one bore the following inscription 
“ The right hand of the empire, Mahmud Sultan, son of Nasir-ud-DIn, Sabuk- 
TigTn, Breaker of Idols.” This coin appears to have been struck at Labor, 
in the seventh year of his reign. The following territories are said to have 
been included in his empire r—Ohaznin, Z^ibulistan, Khurasan, Khwarazm, 
Chaghaiiian Tabaristan, Sipahan [Isfahan], Kabul as far 'as Kinnauj [sic in 
MSS.], the country around Kalinjar, Multan as far as Nahrwalah of Gujarat, 
Somoath, the territory lying on the sea -coast of ’Umman, Kusdar, Sind as far 
as Siwastan bordering on Kirman, Kij, and Makran. His authority in a good 
many of these must have been vir/yf nominal. 

3 In two MSS. the name of Mahmud occurs in place of Suliman, but the 
latter seems to be correct. 

^ Most authors place Mas ud before his brother Muhammad, and only con- 
sider the latter’s reign to have commenced Mas’ud had been dethroned and 
imprisoned in 432 11. 

Other writers state that his title was Jalai-ud-DauIah and Jalal-ul-Millat. 

Guzidah says ’Imad-ud-Daulah was his title. His coins have JaJal-ud-Daulah, 
and Jamal-ul-Millat. 


He was an authority with respect to the text of several Arabic poems. In 
poems hke the Mu’allaVat, for example, the texts furnished by various 
philologists differ considerably from each other. The original words are 


^ .Mas’ud was, of course, in ’Ir^V. as he held the government of all the 
western parts of his father’s empire. He appears to have been at Hamadan — 
but one author, at least, says at Isfahan— when his fathers death took place. 

^ on the decease of Mahmud, the Hajib, 

tT I 'vas a relative of the late Sultan, and the Hajib, 

Bak-Taghdi, who was commander of the Mamiuks of the palace, entered into 
a compact ‘‘that they would act in concert with, and do nothing contrary to 
each other, but act in harmony in whatever might occur, and carefully hold the 
or palace-xmtil such time as one of the late Suitan’s sons should ascend 
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the late Sultan’s court, by mutual accord, raised Sultan 
Muhammad to the throne of Ghaznin in the year 421 H. 
He was, however, a man of mild and unaspiring tempera- 
ment, and possessed neither sufficient resolution of heart, 
nor decision of character, to govern the kingdom. A party, 
who were favourably inclined towards Mas’ud, sent com- 
munications to him in ’Irak®, upon which he assembled the 
troops of ’Irak and Kh urasan, with the determination of 
proceeding to Ghaznin ; and he marched from ’Irak in that 
direction. 

When the news of his coming, and his intentions, reached 
Gh aznin. Muhammad caused his forces to be got in readi- 
ness, and set out with the purpose of resisting his brother ; 
and *Ali Kurbat* was the Hajib-i-Buzurg [Great Cham- 
berlain], and the commander of his army. 

When the forces reached Tigin-abad, information of the 
advance of Mas’ud having reached the camp of Muhammad, 


the throne, when they would tleliver it up, with the country [sic], into his 
hands.” This compact was entered into by those officers, in the presence of, 
and with the advice, approval, and concurrence of the ’Amid [/w/ “ Ahmad ”] 
Abu Nasr-i-Mishhan, the minister of the late .Sultan. 

8 Fasih-t s.ays, that in the same year, 421 n., through the endeavours and 
effortsof theHajib, ’All Khweshawand. and Yusuf, son of Sabuk-Tigin, brother 
of the late Sultan, Muhammad was confined within the walls of the citadel of 
Tigin-abad, and they awaited the .arrival of Sultan Mas’ud, The Ta^kirat-ul- 
MulCik calls the first mentioned person ’Ali, son of 1 -yal-Arsalan, a relative of 
the late Sultan Mahmud ; and says that Muhammad m.a<le his uncle [cousin ?] 
Ya’kub, son' of Yusuf, commander of his forces, and Khwajah Abu Sahl [not 
“ Siihal ”], his minister ; but, th.at a strong party were inclined to his brother 
Mas’ud. Accordingly, Amir lyaz, with the Gh ulams. or slaves the regular 
troops or guards as they may be terme<l— combined to espouse his cause, 
entered the rqyal stables, mounted the best horses therein, an<l set out »o join 
Mas’ud, who was then at Isfahan. They joined him .at Nfshapur ou his 
advance towards Ghaznin by way of Hiraf. On this Muhammad, with all his 
followers, set out towards Hirat in order to submit to his brother. Other 
writers differ greatly from our author, on very good grounds, in their accounts 
of his reign. Mas’utl is said to have written to his brother to say that he had 
no intention or desire to interfere with his sovereignty over the dominions— the 
eastern parts of the empire— left him by their father’s will, but 
absolutely necessary that his, Mas’ud’s, name should be first in the Khutbah. 
Muhammad replied in a surly manner. Mas'ud’s partisans then seized Mu- 
hammad, as above related ; and it i.s farther asserted that Muhammad ha. tun 
as yet, been blinded by them, but that he was deprived of his siylit by order of 

'^'“’Ali Kurbat and ’Alt Khweshawand refer to one .and the same person. 
Kurbat sipiifies “kindred,” “allinity,” and aweshawand, a kinsman, 

“ a relative.” This is the ’Ali Karib of BaihaVi. 

(; 
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they seized his person, deprived him of his sight, and placed 
him in confinement. After this act 'All Kurbat marched 
the troops towards Hirat, in order to meet Sultan Mas'ud ; 
and, having arrived within one stage of that place, he pro- 
ceeded to present himself before the Sultan. Mas ud gave 
orders to seize him, and Muhammad’s whole army was 
plundered ‘ and despoiled. 

On this occasion his reign extended to a period of seven 
months. Subsequently, when Sultan Mas'ud, the Martyr, 
became the victim of misfortune at Marigalah ^ Sultan 
Muhammad, although he had been deprived of his sight, 
was brought forth and placed upon the throne, and he 
brought the army from thence back towards Gh aznin. 

Sultan Mawdud, the son of Mas’ud, marched out of 
Ghaznin , with the determination to take revenge upon his 
uncle for his father’s death, overthrew him in the battle 
[which ensued], and put to death his uncle Muhammad with 
all his offspring \ Muhammad, on the second occasion, 
exercised sovereignty for a period of four months. His 

martyrdom* took place in the year 432 ii. ; and his age 
was forty- five years. 


> In ElUot’s “ IlrsroRY of India,’' edited by Professor Dowson of the Staff 
College, the latter is rather bitter [vol. ii., pref. ix], against the translation 
of extracts from our author, made for Sir H. Elliot, for his work, and, in 
several places, cncs out against this kind of assistance. I doubt very much, 
however, whether any “officer,” with even practical smattering of Persian or 


'Urdu, would have translated 
force to be destroyed." 






5I — “Ordered his whole 

, , . <iocs not mean “to destroy.” Mr. Dowson 

also translates this passage ,oUJL. “When 

Mas ud was billed a.t Marikala but, as in the case above, u—U does not 
mean kidcd." His own words disprove his own translation, for, two pages 

father on, comes the passage, “but Marikala his Turki and Hindi slaves 
revolted, tool' /ntu pnsoficr," See. 

* Sec note ^ at page 95. 

® Sec note 2 at page 96. 

■* The Ta?kirat-ul-Muluk states that all were put to death by Mawdud, 
except one son, Abd-ur- Rahim by name. “Amir Mawdud forbade that he 
Shou d be injured because he had been informed that, at the time of the 
murder of h.s father. Mas ud, one of ’Abd-ur- Rahim’s brothers, out of inso- 
cnee. had_ plucked the d.adem which Ma.s'r.d wore from that gallant prince’s 
hc.ad, iM.t Abd-ur-Kahun n.ok it from his brother, and replaced it on the brow 
of Mas ud again and severely rebuked his brollicr for what he had done.” 

or particular, .ce reign of Mawdud, an.l notes. His reign is said to have 
extended over a period of months. The word signifying martyr, 

tZZ lm T l ul any Muham- 

macian killed in battle us so called* ^ 
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His sons were ’Abd-ur-Rahman, ’Abd-ur-Rahim, and 
Atimad. 


TV. SULTAN NA§lR.OD-DiN U’LLAH«, MAS’OD, THE MARTYR. 

Sultan Mas*ud. the Martyr, bore the title of Na§ir-ud-Din 
U’llah, and his surname was Abu Mas’ud. His birth, and 
that of his brother, Sultan Muhammad, took place on the 
same day ^ Sultan Mas*ud assumed the sovereignty in 
the year 47,2 H.® He was generous and munificent to so 
great a degree that they called him a second Khalifah ’Ali 
— may God reward him! — and in valour and prowess he 
was a second Rustam. No man could lift his mace ® with 
one hand from the ground ; and no iron target used to stay 
his arrow*. His father, the Sultan, used to be envious of him, 
and constantly treated him with harshness and severity*, to 
such degree that he preferred a request to the court of 
Baghdad, that the name and title of Muhammad should 
have precedence in the Kh utbah over those of his brother 
Mas’ud. 


* Olhcr writere style him Nasir-ucl-DauIah, and Na§ir-U(l-Din. The Jami’- 
ut-Tawarikh gives him the title of Nasir-ud-din U’llah, wa Mu’tn-i- Kh alifah 
U’llah; but BaihaVt. his biographer, styles him “ Shihab-ud*Daulah, ancl 
Ifutb-ul-Millai Abi Sa’id-i-Mas’ud,” 

^ It does not follow that they were Izuins. 

® He ascended the throne of Gh aznin. at Hiiat, on the 1st of JamadLul- 
Awwal, 422 n., 5ioon after which he gave orders to put the Hajib, ’Alt 
Khweshawand, an<l his brother Mangirak, to death, and confiscated all their 
I>roperty. The Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh agrees in this statement, anil adds 
farther, that.’Ali Khweshawand. the Hajib, had taken an active part in raising 
Muhammad to the throne, and had subsequently acted perfidiously towards 
him. 

® Mr. E. Thomas, in his numismatic “ Chronicles of the Pathan kings of 
Delhi,” asserts[p. 79], with respect to a coin of the Turkish slave-king, I-yal- 
timish, that the mace is “the special weapon of the great Mahmud. ’’ Ihc 
statement is erroneous, as- shown in the text. The mace was by no means, 
an uncommon weapon in those days. See also under reign of Sultan Tughril, 
son of Arsalan Shah, last reign of Section XII. 

* Mr. Dowson translates this passage [in the original — > 

anti even an clepfuint coiilil not he/orc hun." 1 lie womI here 

used signifies a plate of iron placeil on a post u-ed for lilting at, and as a butt 
for arrows. 

® Mas’ud, on one occa.sion, when writing to his envoy in I nrki'-tan, men- 
tions his father’s having once ordcieil him back from Iliial, when there as 
governor, and sent him to Multan, where he was kept in durance, but lluit he 
was never considered in any other light than his father heir. 

G 2 
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Khwajah Abu Nasr-i-Mtshkan ’ says : When the [Kha- 
lifah’s] tetters patent were being read out in the audience 

a weight came over the hearts of 
the great nobles and chiefs, as well as my own, because the 
marks of majesty and nobility of mind were more jwomi- 
nently impressed upon the brow of MasTid, When Sultan 
Mas'ud came out from his fathers presence, I, AbQ Nagr-i- 
Mi^kan, went out after him, and I said : ‘ O Prince, a 
heavy load has overcome the hearts of us, your servants, on 
account of the reversal of your august title in the mandate 
of the Kh alifah.* Mas'ud replied : * Do not you be grieved. 
Have you not heard that “ the sword is a truer authority 
than any writing?” ’ and commanded me to go back again. 

By the time that I returned to the audience-chamber 


informants had already, without loss of time, acquainted the 
Sultan of this obsequiousness of mine, and he summoned 
me before him. When I came into the presence of Sultan 
Mahmud, he demanded, saying, ‘ Wherefore didst thou go 
out after Mas ud, and what wast thou speaking about ?’ 
I related all that occurred without withholding any thing, 
for, had I concealed any thing, my life would have been in 
danger. The Sultan said : ‘ I am aware that, in every 
respect. Mas ud excels Muhammad, and that after my time 
the sovereignty will fall into the possession of Mas’ud ^ 
and I use so much ceremonj^ now that this poor Muhammad 
may, during my lifetime, experience a little honour and 


3 ^^as’ut^, as soon as he assumed the sovereignty, appointed this same 

person—whose proper name is Khwajah-i-’AmId, Abu Nasr-i-MisIikan, Al- 

Zawzan! — his confidant ami secretary, which was the same office as he had 

held under the late Sultan Mahmud ; and Tahir, the Dabir [secretary], who 

had previously held that office, was removed. In 423 H., Hasnak, who bore 

the title of Shai^-id-Khatfr [great, honourable, &c.], who had been Wazir 

to Sultan Mahmud, and had also held the same office under Muhammad, was 

gibbeted by order of Mas’i'id, because he had been the most active in depriving 

him of the throne. He had, in all probability, influenced Mahmud in his 

harsh treatment of Mas’ud. In 426 ii. Mas’ud ordered Khwajah-i-Fa^il, 

Ahmad, son of Hasan, Al-Maiman<li [from his native place, Maimand, a 

small town of GJiaznin], who had been long kept in prison by his late father, 

to be set at liberty, .'ifter which Mas’ud ma<le him his ^Vazir. It was on this 

occasion that he drew up his celebrated Muasafat. or stipulations on his duties, 

to be observed between his sovereign and himself, and which each of them 
swore to observe. 

' to have known that Mahmud, hU father, had 

declared Mas ud his heir, and made the whole of his u/r 7 s or tribe swear 
aUegiance to him in 408 H. See note *, p. 85. 
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gratification, which, after I am gone, will not be left to 
him.* The mercy of God be upon them ! ” 

The Khwajah, Abu Na$r-i-Mi^kan, says, “ In this occur- 
rence two things astonished me : one was the answer of 
Mas*ud to me, spoken with such wisdom and discern- 
ment, and the second, the greatness of mind, and the 
perfect supervision of Mahmud, that such a trivial act of 
attachment could not escape him.** 

When Mahmud subdued ’Irak he bestowed the throne of 
that territory upon Mas’ud ; and, previous to that event, the 
city of Hirat, and Kh urasan, had been ruled in Mas'ud’s 
name*. When he ascended the throne of Safahan®. he 
seized the territory of Rai, Kazwln,and Hamadan, and the 
country of Taram^all which he conquered, and he likewise 
overcame the Dilaman*. On several occasions he donned 
robes of honour conferred upon him by the Court of the 
Kh alifahs. After the decease of his father, Mahmud, he 
came to Gh aznin. and took the government of his father’s 
dominions into his own hands. Several times he led armies 
into Hindustan*, and carried on holy wars as by law en- 
joined. On another occasion* he marched into Tabaristan 

* See note *, p. 85. 

* or $afah^ 

y Taram is in Lar, or Laristan, a province of Persia. 

* Mas’ud, in 424 H., wrested Kirman from the Buwiah dynasty, who had 
long since declined ; and sent Atimad, son of ’Alt, son of Nugli-Tigtn, thither 
as governor. This, however, could liave been temporary only, for in 433 11., 
after Mas’ud’s death, Kara-Arsalan Beg, son of Jaghar Beg, wrested Kirman 
out of the hands of Bahram, son of 'Alt, the governor on the part of the 
Dlalamah sovereign, Abu Kalinjar, son of Sultan-ud-I )aulah, son of Baha-tid- 
Daulah, son of ’Izz-ud»Daulah, son of Rukn-ud-Daulah. See note ' to page 
66. After this, eleven princes of the race of Salju^ reigned in Kirman. 

® In the year 772 H., Sultan Flrfiz, Tughlu\c» was encamped near a place 
named Zafar-abad, on his return from Bangal. This was before he gave orders 
to found Junpur [vuL Jounpoor]. “At this place were the ruins of several 
idol-temples, destro'yed by Sultan Mas’ud, the Victorious, during one of his 
campaigns in Hindustan. A fort there still retains [i. e. when the author, from 
whom the extract is taken, wrote] the name of Karar-kot, from Karar-Bir, a 
demon killed by Rajah Raan Ch and. in the Treta Jug.” If it h.a<l not been 
stated that Mas’ud destroyerl these temples, I should be inclined to think this 
must refer to Mus’ud-i-Karim, only he sent his Hajib, and (Ud not make a 
campaign in India in person, that I am aware of. Baihaki mentions nothing 
more than the expedition against HansI, in his work. Our author does not 
mention his authority for the statement that Mas’ud led armies into India 
upon several occasions. 

* Not “twice.” 
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and Mazandaran ; and, at the end of his reign, the SaljOks 
rose against him^ On three several occasions he overthrew 
them in battle within the confines of Marw and Sarakhs; but, 
in the end, since it was the Divine will that the country 
of Khurasan should pass unto the race of Saljuk, he 
encountered them in battle in Dae-kan [Tal-kan]^ and for 


® Isra’il-i-Beghu, son of Sulfman, son of Saljuk, who had been immured 
Within the walls of the fortress of Kalinjar, died there in 426 H. In the same 
year, Jaghar Beg, or Jaghari Beg. as he is also called a name 

which most oriental writers, and all English writers but one, have, most 
erroneously, supposed to be -JaTar” Beg— son of Abu Sultman-i-Daud, son 
of Mika il, son of Saljuk, son of Lukman, rose, and took up his quarters at 
Marw. In the following year, Mas’ud made all those persons who had 
received grants or presents from his brother, Muhammad,* refund them. This 
was done quite against the urgent remonstrances of his Wazlr. The sum pro- 
duced IS said to have amounted to eighty times a thousand thousand oi dirams. 
In ^9 H., Tughril Beg, son of Mlk^il, son of Salju^. assumed sovereignty at 
iSi^apur, and from that date their dynasty commenced. 

This battle was fought in 431 h.. but some writers differ as to 430, 431. 
and 432 H, The scene of the encounter is said to have been “ the desert tract 
between Marw and Sarakhs, three marches from the former, near the fort of 
Dandankad of Marw,” which name is sometimes written Dandankan, Dldan- 
kan, and in other ways. It occurs, with a slight variation, in the Masalik wa 
Mamahk in one place, but it is correctly called Tal-kan in another ; and also 
occurs m IbnHaukal, in Baihakl, Yafa'j, Gozldah, Jami’-ut-Tawarikh, Lubb- 
ut-iawarikli, and the works of some other writers who copy from them, the 
only difference in writing the words being — aUijjU— aliJjJla— 

^U,aib-and the like. It is the - Dandanekan ” of Abu-l-Fida [Geo. Reiske. 

P- 345]. 'vho describes it as a small town of I^iurasan celebrated for its cotton 
manulactures. 

Tl^e names are however mere errors for Tal-lmn, which famous place, 
and Xae-kan of Tukhanstan, are commonly mistaken the one for the other, as 
done by our author in the text above, or rather some scribe for him, because, 
at page 46, and other places, and in the last Section, the name is correctly 
^ven, and also an account of the siege of Na^ir Koh of Tal-kan by the Chingiz 

“ ^ written A/SS., scribes make very little difference between 

letter >. p here] without the points, and 1 — /— thus and The 

«ay in which the error of Dae-kan arose can thus be accounted for. Some 

m. r '"T, the two letters b_^fz_and the i was 

i:>iakcn for * [,]. The other words mentioned above evidently arose in the 
sam.- ^^y, through some scribe, writing carelessly or quickly, prefixing two 
- I without points, which was subsequently read by some for *— 

. and by others for or through writing df—the first syllable of 

t\Mcc over, or putting one Idler before the other. 

Mr, Dowson [Elliot’s India, Vol II nnfy*.' , u * 1 

imi.H, itiw r 11 II . * 273J, who appears to have 

'illicitly followed the printed text, has “Talikdn.” This incorrect name 

T^'k ™ 7 .f "y applied by European writers t^ 

Klu^^ ar of aM"': existence of Tal-^^an of 

on "ttvo' places ■ " ‘ between the names 
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three successive days he assailed ^nd struggled with them ; 
and on the third day, which was Friday, the Sultan was 
defeated, and retreated to Ghaznin by the way of Gharjistan. 

Through the great dread which had now overcome him, 
he collected his treasures together, and came towards Hin- 
dustan ; and at Marigalah \ his Turkish and Hindu slaves 
revolted against him, seized his person, and [again] set 
up his brother, Muhammad, upon the throne, and sent 
Mas’ud to the fortress of Girt®; and, in 432 H., he was 
martyred®. His age was forty-five years; and the period 
of his reign was nine years, and a little over. His sons 
were Maudud, Majdud^, Muhammad, Ibrahim, Izid-yar, 
Farrukh-zad. Shuja’, Mardan Shah, and ’Alt. 


V. SHIHAD-UD-DAULAH. MAUDOD, SON OF MAS’DD. 

Shihab-ud-Daulah, Abu Sa’d-i-Maudud ®, son of Nasir- 
ud-din U’llah, Mas’ud, when the tidings of his father’s 
murder reached him *, ascended the throne of his father’s 
dominions. 

* A pass, in ancient limes somewliat difficult, situated between Rawal PinclT 
and Attak, a few miles east of Hasan Abdal. The hills around usetl to be 
infested with robbers, who generally chose this f-ass for attacking travellers 
and karwans of traders, hence the name “ Mail-galah.” The emperor Akbar 
had a good road c.arried through the pass for about two miles. I have 
noticed it in my paper — “ Diary of a March with the Bombay Column of the 
Army of the Banjab,” — contained in the Transactions of the Bombay Geogra- 
phical Society for 1850-51. 

‘ Baihakf writes it Girt others write it Girt and Glra 

[’A]. 

• He was not murdered until the iith of Jamadi-ul-Awwal of the following 
year, 433 H.,.at which time, his nephew, A^imad, son of the blind Muhammad, 
pretending it wa.s his father’s command, put Mas’ud to death, after a reign of 
a few days over eleven years, not nine as our author states, because he 
ascended the throne on the 1st of Jamadi-ul-.A.wwal, 422 11., and was mur- 
dered in the very same month of the year 433 11. ; but he had certainly been 
in confinement since the previous year. Muhammatl is said to have lamented 
this act, and greatly reproached the murderers. 

^ Appointed governor of the territory east of the Indus, with his head- 
quarters at iJvhor, in Zi-Ka’dah, 427 H. Baihakt mentions two others, but 
merely gives the title of one — .Amlr-i-Sa id — to whom Mas ud was miicli 
attached, and whom he proposed to make his heir, but he died ai Gha^iun m 

429 11. The olherAvas nametl Ab«l-ur-R.azzak. 

s Styled by some authors Shihab.u<l-r)aulah, and Kutb-ul-Millat, ’Abd-ul- 
Fath-i-Maudud, and Maudud-i- Gh azT. According to UaihaUi, Masuds title 

was Shihab-ud-Daulah and Kutb-ul-Millat. 

» Maudud was at Balkh, when the tidings of his father’s imprisonment aii.l 
murder reached him. He set <uit for Gh aznin without d».Iay. See note , p- 9^- 
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At the period that Sultan Mas’ud was about to proceed 
into HindQstan, he had established Maudud as his lieu- 
tenant over the territory of Ghaznin, and its dependencies. 
Maudud assumed the throne in 432 H., and assembled an 
army, in order to revenge his father, and commenced his 
march towards Hindustan 

Sultan Muhammad, son of Mahmud, who was Maudud’s 
uncle, had been brought forth from his place of confine- 
ment, by the rebellious retinue [of Ma^’ud], and had been 
raised to the throne by them, who, with their loins girded, 
stood before him [to do his behests]. The great nobles of 
Hindustan submitted to him ; and the Turkish slaves of 
Mahmud and of Mas’ud, who had acted so perfidiously and 
with such hostility towards the latter, all had gone over to 
Muhammad, and espoused his cause. After he had been 
made sovereign by them four months, an encounter took 
place between Maudud and his uncle ; and, by the will of 
the Most High, the victory was bestowed upon Maudud, 
within the limits of Nagrahar [Nangrahar and Muham- 


M account of thU affair. ‘•WTien hostilities arose 
? Masud, and^e Salju^s, and Mas'ud hhd been defeated, he had to 

nearly I He then determined to retire into HindQstan [which in 

hfs l^.’tP^diuons beyond]. After Mas’ud had passed the J.Tam [-U*] 

him afle "’““."I®'’ “Sainst him, and carried away the blind Muhammad from 

M h J •'te back of an elephant, and 

IZI and u him through the whole 

-s' “"d brought before his sightless brother.” The 

thrAb?Sin'^ ‘"’I’ ''■'"‘e “"firming this, with the exception of mentioning 
of th^ affalm 'f the J. lam, adds that Muhammad gave up the direction 

Prisoned h.7 hr M u harA mad only im- 

d^th ThU '' 'hat be should be put to 

fn n H ‘^eonfirmed by most other historians. Mas’ud’s object 

warto rlt^^a 'frosh ^ I"''- ‘he P^^b 

» MaXl h r'u" ''“eeance upon the SaljuVs. ^ 

towa:Sa.nrn ro ^0^ 

fines of Sind fi e on Hioi ^ "ho was on the con- 

towards Ghaznin for a similar purpose ^ Sagar Do-ab], also hastened 

has (he name Natrrahar as ^ copy of the work I have seen 

Dowson translates'’ it by the^ir.iDOssTfT^^" Possible to write, yet Mr. 

the error worse, by addfng. !n a note miior" f ■■ “fd "’"has 

perhaps Bakhrala [Firishta’s text savs ‘ FIp' ' ^*.^74]— “or ‘Bakarha,’ 

translation).” Why “ BakhraU ” • ^ not ‘ Duntoor,’ as in Briggs’ 

be highly 'in.eresti^ng .^ktot f ■> 

’.he Margalih Pass called Jl?C_Bak-rala^h ‘h^'' “ P'"ce fast of 

ralah, which happened to be not far off 
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mad was taken prisoner, together with his children and 
dependents, Sultan Maudud wreaked vengeance upon 
him for his father’s fall ; and the murderers of his father, 
both Turk and Taztk, he put to death, and thereby gained 
fame and great distinction. Whoever were implicated in 
the shedding of his father’s blood, the whole of them he 
put to death. 

He returned again to Ghazntn, and took possession of 
the different parts of his father’s dominions. He reigned 
for a period of nine years, and died ; and his age was thirty- 
nine years *. 

His sons were Man§ur, Muhammad, and Mahmud ; and 
the latter had a son named Suliman. 

VI. *ALi, SON OF MAS* 0 D, AND MUHAMMAD, SON OF 

MAUDUD, IN ASSOCIATIONS 

These two princes, uncle and nephew, were raised to the 

towards the Jihlam ? Which is the most natural — one force marching 

from Gh aznin. and another marching towards it from the Margalah Pass — 
that they should meet about half*way, or at Bak-ralah? A glance at a map 
would show at once where those places lie. Maudud founded a Bazar or 
emporium, at the place where he gained this victory, which Baihalct calls 
Dtnur, and named it Fat^t-abad, which, in the advance to Kabul, in 1842, 
was occupied by the troops under the comtnand of Gen. Sir R. Sale, G.C.B. 
The name has been incorrectly spelt, as usual, Futtchabad. Maudud gained 
this battle 434 H. 

* Our author has omitted to mention some of the chief events of his reign, 
as well as the date of his death. Both Guzidah and Fasih*i, as well as several 
other writers, state that Maudud died in the month of Kajab, 441 h., of colic, 
when on his way to meet Jaghar Beg, his father’s old foe, whose daughter he 
had married. The capital of Jaghar Beg, at this time, M'as Marw. 

* A very unlikely arrangement, to say the least of it. Our author, here, is 
at variance with all works of undoubted authority. Yafa’I, Fa$ih*». the 
Nigam-ut-Tawarikh of Bai^awl, Guzidah, fJoJian-Ara, Lubb-ut-Tawarikh, 
Fanakati,' and several others state, generally, that on the death of Mau- 
dud, his son Mas’ud, in accordance with his father’s will, was raised to 
the throne, and that his mother, the daughter of Jaghar Beg, Salju|fi, began 
to administer the government in his name, he being a child of three years of 
age. After he had been one month on the throne— some say ten days — with 
his mother’s consent and approbation, the great nobles and grandees, by 
mutual agreement, set the child aside, and raised his uncle, Baha-ud-Din, 
’Alt, to the throne. No writer that I am acquainted with says one word about 
two rulers in joint occupation of the throne, except our author, who also 
makes a great blunder in calling Maudud’s infant son, Mas’udL by the nam e of 
“ Muhammad.” A very good reason is given in Guzidah for the child’s being 
set aside. Baha-ud-Daulah, ’Alt, married his brotner Maudud’s widow, on 
which she, probably, did not much mind her infant son being set aside for her 
new husband. 
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throne by the Turks and the chief men of the kingdom. 
Each and every person took possession of some office or 
other. As the two princes possessed neither capacity nor 
ability, and neither authority nor control, the utmost dis- 
order and detriment continued to arise in the affairs of the 
country, the condition of the soldiery, and of the people in 
general. After two months* they raised Sultan 'Abd-ur- 
Ra^id to the throne, and sent the two princes back to a 
fortress again. 


VII. ’ABD-UR-RA^iD, SON OF MAHMUD. 

Sultan *lzz-ud-Daulah-i-*Abd-ur-Rashid ascended the 
throne in 441 H. ®. He was an enlightened and intelligent 
man, and was a depository of the oral traditions, which he 
was wont to narrate ^ ; but he did not possess much 
strength of mind or intrepidity. 

Seeing the repeated and successive changes and revolu- 
tions in the sovereignty, the Saljuks on the side of Khura- 
san coveted the throne of Ghazntn The sovereiernty of 


* Fanakatl and Tarllci-i-Ibrahimi say ’Ali reigned two yean>, after which, 
on ’Abd-ur- Rashid rebelling, he fled from Ghazntn. Guztdah agrees as to 
the number of years that ’All reigned, but says that his reign terminated in 
4-^3 and calls *Abd-ur- Rashid his uficl€. 

fi Under the events of the year 443 h., Fa^ih-t notices — “a battle between 
Majd-ud-Uaulah, Abu Mansur-i-’Abd-ur-Rashid, son of Mahmudd-Ghazi. and 
Baha-ud-Daulah, ’Air, son of Mas’ud, and the overthrow of ‘All after a reign, 
at Ohaznin, of one year, and the accession of Majd-ud-DauIah before men- 
tioned.”^ Other authors also call him Majd-ud-Daulah. Yafa’I says that ’Abd- 
ur Kashid, who had for years been imprisoned in a fortress, escaped, raised 
forces, overthrew ’All, and ascended the throne. 

^ Dowson- “ fo listen to chronieles and larite his- 

tor}'- the original is ^ 

8 A much more probable cause is given for the advance of the Saljuks in 
other histones which is as follows After ’Abd-ur- Rashid had reigned one 
year, the daughter of Jaghar Beg. in order to revenge the loss of her second 
husband, A 1, brought an army of .Saljuks against him.” It is farther stated 

at among the slaves of the Mahmiidi dynasty was one named Tugbril, who 
was .Amir-ul-L mra, who went and joined the SaljuK conspired with them, 
fought a battle agani.t Abd-ur- Rashid, and took him prisoner. The daughter 

»k 1 ow of Mnudud and ’Alt. made 'Abd-ur- Ra^td over to 
fortros' ■ er^-lf to Khurasan. Tughril imprisoned him in a 

Zlu Vf u . n r"' "" ’Abd-ur-Rashid was of such 

there v/ r ^'hen Tughril was playing at djaugan 

Aflcr’at.'e^'vhr /T-" ^port. and applauded Tughril. 

After a rime Abd-ur Rashid was put to death, at which period nini of the 
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Kh urasan had passed to Da’ud ; and Alb-Arsalan, his son, 
having become the commander of his forces, they deter- 
mined to advance against Ghaznin. Alb-Arsalan entered 
[the country] by way of Tukharistan, with a numerous 
army ; and his father, Da’ud, advanced upon Bust, by way 
of Sistan. 

Sultan ’Abd-ur-Rashid caused his forces to be got ready, 
and made Tughril. who was one of the slaves of Mahmud, 
and a. man of consummate valour, general over them, and 
sent him against Alb-Arsalan. In front of darah^ of 
Khumar he inflicted a defeat upon Alb-Arsalan, and from 
thence pushed on towards Bust, and arrived there with the 
utmost expedition. When he came up with Da’ud, the 
latter retired before him, and Tughril pursued him into 
Sistan, and overthrew Beghu, the uncle of Da’ud. 

Tughril having gained two or three such like successes, 
returned to Gh aznin. seized Sultan ’Abd-ur-Ra^td, and 
put him to death, after which he ascended the throne 

himself. 

’Abd-ur-Rashid*s reign was two years and a half, and 
his age was -thirty years 

VIII. TUGTIRIL, AL-MAL’UN, OR THE EXECRATED*. 

Tughril was one of Mahmud’s slaves, and was endowed 

grandsons of Matimud were still living. \ afa I states that Abd-ur-RasliId 
reigned nearly seven years, and died 450 11. No mention of Tughril is made ; 
and the author passes immediately on to Ibrahim, without any notice of Far- 
rukh-zad ; but that work only contains a brief notice of the Qhainawi rulers 
after Mas’ud the Martyr. The Ta?kirat-ul-Muirik states that he reigned four 
years. Fasih-t states, and the Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh agrees, that ’Abd-ur- 
Rashid succeeded in 443 was imprisoned in 444 H., by Tugbrd, who was 
put to death the same year, and that Farrukh-zad succeeded ; but makes no 
mention of ’Abd-ur-Raghid’s death. Fanakalt says he died 450 H., and then 
makes a sudden jump from ’Abd-ur-RashiJ to Sultan Ibrahim. Bai?awi, in 
the Nigam-ut-Tawarikh, makes no mention of Tughril or the reign of Far- 
rukh-zSd, and says that ’Abd-ur-Ra&htd reigned seven years, and died in 
445 II., and yet states that his successor, Ibrahim, reigned from 450 h. to 

» A “ Darah ” signifies a vai/ey between two hills, through wliich a stream 

flows, and a pass between two mountains. 

1 ’Abd-ur-Rashtd was present with his brother Mas’ud at the battle of Dan- 

dankad, or Dae-V^n.. . 

* Authors of any authority do not give I'ughril a place among the sove- 
reigns, because he was an usurper of forty days. 
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with great intrepidity and valour. During the reign of 

Sultan Maudud, he left Ghaznin, and went into Khurasan 

and entered the service of the Saljuks. He remained there 

for a considerable time, and made himself acquainted with 

their mode of warfare ; and returned to Ghaznin again in 

the reign of ’Abd-ur-Rashid. He seized ’Abd-ur-Rashid, 

and slew him, along with eleven other princes, and usurped 

the throne of Ghaznin, and reigned over the country for a 

period of forty days, during which he practised great in- 
justice and tyranny. 

They inquired of him, saying: '‘Whence didst thou 
acquire ambition to reign?’* He replied : "At the time 
that ’Abd-ur-Rafihid was sending me forth to do battle 
against Alb-Arsaian and Da*ud, and was giving me my 
instructions, and had placed his hand in mine terror had 
overcome him to that degree, that I could hear his very 
bones rattling from the state of trembling he was in. I 
knew that this pusillanimous man was incapable of sove- 
reignty, and the ambition of reigning entered my heart.” 

expired, a Turk named 
^ Silah-dar, or armour-bearer, who happened 
to be standing behind Tughril, entered into an agreement 
with another, his friend, and they slew Tughril upon the 
throne itself; after which they brought out his head, and 
fixed It upon a pole, and had it paraded round the city; 
so that the people became free from anxiety and care \ 


IX. FARRUKH-ZAD, son of MAS’OD*. 

At the time that Almighty God brought down upon 
lughnl the just reward of his crimes, and delivered the 

1 Vlf of making a compact— giving one's right hand. 

he comnellTd he could lay his hands on to death, 

he compelled a daughter of the late Sultan Mas'ud to become his wife. SooA 

^oyluv^^the ^ number of champions, filled with 

loyalty to the Mahmudi dynasty, attacked him, and cut him to pieces. 

sonof ^Atxfllr Ralhid'^" strange to say, caU Farrukh-zad 

aW Ta^'rtkh \ Jamal-ud-Daulah. but, in the Muntakh- 

450 H.. .n the re.ga of .he Sul.,an-i-Moa»,an., Abu Sfiuja^Farrukh- 
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people from his unbearable tyranny, and unlimited oppres- 
sion, two® princes of the Mas’udi family remained alive 
immured within the fortress of Bar-ghund ^ — one Ibrahim, 
the other Farrukh-zad. 

The accursed Tughril had despatched a party to that 
fortress for the purpose of putting them to death ; but the 
seneschal, who was stationed therein, had taken one day to 
consider the matter, and had kept the party in question 
without the gates, under the agreement that they should 
be admitted on the following day, to carry out that wicked 
mandate. Suddenly, carrier pigeons® arrived there, bearing 
the news of Tughril the Accursed having been killed. 

After that execrable [man] was slain at Gh azntn. by the 
hand of Nush-Tigtn. the chief men of the empire, and the 
Maliks, and Hajibs, sought for a sovereign. It was found 
that two princes .still remained, immured within the walls 
of the fortress of Bar- gh und ; so all of them set out towards 
that fortress, and desired to raise Ibrahim to the throne: 
but his august frame had become overpowered by infirmity, 
and, as delay was impossible, they brought forth Farrukh- 
zad, and congratulated him on his accession to the sove- 
reignty, on Saturday, the 9th of the month Zi-l-Ka’dah, 

344 

Sultan Farrukh-zad was a man of mild and amiable dis- 
position, and just. As soon as he ascended the throne, he 


4 

* Guzidah says three — Ibrahim, Famikli-zad, and ^uja’. 

? The same fortress is mentioned in BaihaVi- Guzidali says Q^jund 
Bar [^] in the Afghan language signifies “on,” “upon,” &c., and ghund 
“round,” “circular.” and the like, as “a mound, a bluff, a detached 
hill,” &c. A few copies have Buz- Gh und. 

® of the work collated has [with two exceptions, which have 

the word signifying “birds,” &c., as plainly written as it is possible to 

write ; but in the printed text been substituted, and Mr. Dowson, 

of course, folloiys the prittUd text. That carrier pigeons, or rather <loves, were 
in use long before, for transmitting news speedily, see note ^ at p 37. When 
the Crusaders under Godfrey were passing through the narrow defiles of Judea, 
t/iTT/r, with a letter tied under its wing, from one Musalman Amir to 
his superior, gave information to the Crusaders of the foe’s designs. This was 
but a short time previous to Farrukh-za<l's reign. Salah-ud-Diu, subsctpiciuly 
to this, also established ” for the conveyance of news; and, in 

the latter part of A.D. 1179, when defeated by the Crusaders under Baldwin 
IV., the Count of Tripoli, the Grand Master of the Hospitallers, and the 
Templars, near Jerusalem, “a victory was proclaimed at Cairo [Kahir.ah], and 
pigeons spread the triumphant news over Egypt, to quiet the spirits of the 
public,” by §alab-ud-Din’s desire. 
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remitted the revenue of the territory of Zawulistan, which 
had become ruined through [the levying of] heavy contri- 
butions in taxes and supplies’, so that it became pros- 
perous again *. He brought under his control the frontier 
provinces of the empire, and governed his people with 
benevolence. He reigned seven years when, suddenly, he 

was carried off by colic in the year 451 h., at the age of 
thirty-four years \ 


X. SULTAN IBRAHIM, SAYYID-US-SALATIN *. 

Sultan Zahir-ud-DauIah, Na§!r-ul-Millat, Ra?zt-ad-Din, 

® The original text is ' Axvdriz-iva-mundt [not **mutan'’] 

which Mr. Dowson renders — and murrain,** ^nd adds, in a note— 
A^vdriz-o^miitdn. The former words [sic] mean literally diseases, but it [sic] 
IS also used for those diseases of the body politic, extraordinary imposts.” 
Does “ miindt ** also mean “ murrain " in the body politic ? 

* The Ta?kirat-ul-MuIuk mentions that, soon after the accession of Farrukli. 
zad, the Salju^s advanced towards GJiaznin in great force, and were 
encountered by Farrukh-zad and his forces. The Salju^cs were defeated and 
numbers slam, and some made prisoners. Subsequently, Alb-Arsalan advanced 
^mst Qiazmn, fought a battle, and gained a victory, in which most of the 
Mabmudi chiefs were made captive, and carried away into Khurasan. At 
last an accomrnodation was come to, and some of the captives were set free. 

’ Fa^kh zad, according to Guzidah, reigned six years, in which several 
other authors agree ; but the former gives the year 450 h., as that of his death, 
and says he bequeathed his sovereignty to his cousin, Ibrahim. Fa?!^-! agrees 
m this, and aUo as to the year ; but states that he reigned scz'cn years, which 
IS apparently correct, he having ascended the throne in the eleventh month of 
the year 443 H-. and died in 450 H. According to BaihaVl, just quoted, we 
m alive in the last month of 450 H-, but, as he died suddenly, he 

might have died m that same month. The Muntakhab-ut-Tawarlkh, however, 
says he began to reign Saturday. 9th of Zl-?:a’dah. 444 H., and died, in Safar, 

eri tr T ^ ^ and states that Ibrahim succeeded in 

450 H. In the latter part of the year preceding Farrukh-zad's death. Alb- 

A^.alan. who had succeeded his father. Jaghar Beg, over the territory of 

from Hirat, and had the Khutbah 

read there for himself. " 

inH is .ly and described as a pain in the bowels 

rtt see^ T ■' '>-P" cholera or inflammation, 

an It seems to have carried off several of this dynasty 

i K-mkH-zad was EhwSjah AbO Bikr- 

retbia’t 1 ^ the government of Hindustan. Among the 

mtk or I " r . f Abu-Najm-i.tyaz® Ui- 

He died m th; nm\niroVLbriTA\vl'lr'i 9 "r"' 

* Sayyid here means “lord.” “ prince ” “ ch;,.f rsfx rs ^ » 

.ven b. most author, .s Zahi,-rd-uL.ah.tbalu^.’^L*h^" rt 
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Ibrahim, son of Mas*ud, the Martyr, was a great and illus- 
trious monarch, learned and accomplished, just .and God- 
fearing, benevolent and compassionate, the friend of the 
learned, and supporter of religion. 

After Farruldi-zad had ascended the throne, Ibrahim 
had been removed from the fortress of Bar-ghund to the 
lortress of Nae*; and, when Farrukh-zad died, all hearts 
decided upon the sovereignty of Ibrahim. The Sarhang ^ 
Hasan, proceeded to his presence, and, accompanied by the 
chief persons in the state, conducted him from the fortress; 
and, on a Monday, at an auspicious conjunction of the 
planets in the high vault above, he ascended the throne. 
The day after he performed the customary mourning cere- 
itionies for the Amir-i-Hamid — the Laudable Amir — Far- 
rul^-zad, his brother, and paid a visit to his tomb, and to 
the tombs of his ancestors ; and all the great nobles, 
ministers, and most distinguished personages accompanied 
him on foot, for he did not show [particular] favour or 
familiarity towards any person soever, and, on this account, 
awe of his authority was implanted in the hearts of all 
people®. 

When the intelligence of his accession to the throne 
reached Da’ud, the Saljuk®, he sent an embassy into Khu- 
rasan; and entered into a treaty of peace with him. After 
Da’ud [died] his son, Alb-Arsalan, continued to abide by 
it ; and Ibrahim brought under his entire control the 

other titles, given by our author, are not mentioned by other writers. He was 
abstemious and continent, and renowned for his tact and excellent judgment. 
"He wrote a beautiful hand, and every year sent a copy of the Kur’an, written 
by himself, to Makkah, with other valuable offerings. Guzidah says the 
Salju^i monarchs used to style him “father;” and, when they addressed a 
communication to him, used to write his titles at the top of it. 

® This fortress was situated in the district of Wajtristan. 

7 The meaning assigned to this word generally is — “A commissary, a ier- 
jeant, a commander, a superior officer,” &c. ; but, in the Burhan-Kati’, and 
other works of authority in these matters, it seems, more correctly, an officer 
who marched in front of the troops bearing the standard — equivalent to the 
Italian goti/ah^tiicr. 

® Mr. Dowson translates this : “ He bestowed no favours upon any one, and 
hence afprehensiotts about his rule took possession 0/ the hearts 0/ the people." 
The original is J-.1 Jj s' j' w’**’ 

® Da’ud died, according to most authorities, in Rajab, 451 H., though one 
says it took place in 452 H., and another in 453 h. h'asil.i-i says, “ In the 
year succeeding that in which Ibrahim ascended the throne, Jaghar Beg died.” 
At all events he died a considerable time before Tugliril, his brother. 
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dominions of his ancestors *. The troubles and disorders 
which had fallen upon that empire, through the vicissi- 
tudes of the times, and continual warfare, were all, during 
his reign, remedied and rectified, and the affairs of the 
empire of the great Mahmud assumed fresh vigour. The 
ruinous places in the country were again repaired and 
restored, and he founded several towns such as Jatr- 
abad (?) Khair-abad, Aimin-abad, and others in different 
parts. 

During his reign many astonishing and uncommon occur- 
rences took place ; and Da’ud, the Saljuk, whose ravages, 
inroads, conflicts, and conquests might vie with the flashing 
lightning, died. 

The birth of Ibrahim took place in the year of the con- 
quest of Gurgan, in 424 H., in the province of Hirat, and 
that monarch had forty daughters and thirty-six sons. All 
the daughters were given in marriage to illustrious Sayyids, 
and dignified 'Ulama^; and one of those princesses was 
married to the great-great-grandfather of [the author] Min- 
haj -i-Saraj, and this was the cause of the removal of the 
writers ancestors from Jurjan. Imam 'Abd-ul-Khalik. 
Jurjant, who lies asleep within trhe Sarae of Tahir-abad of 
Gjiaznln, saw in a dream, whilst dwelling in Jurjan, in his 
youthful years, that an angel said unto him in the vision : 
“Arise, and proceed to Ghaznin, ahd seek a wife.** When 
he awoke, he imagined that this dream might have been 
prompted by the devil ; but, having dreamt the same dream 
three times successively, as therein commanded, he came to 
Gliazn!n,and oneofthosedaughterswas bestowed in marriage 
upon him *. That princess bore him a son, whom he named 


* This is not correct, because the Saljuks held a very considerable portion 
of them. 

* In Elliots India, vol. ii. p, 277, this passage is translated — ‘^Several 

fortified places and towns were founded,” See., but 4rasdaA does not mean for- 
lifted places ; and, even were “^asr” read for it ' by mistake, it would not 
mean “fortified places.” All authors agree that Ibrahim, during his reign, 
founded naught but masjids, colleges buildings for the accommodation of 
travellers, and works of public utility ; and that he built (or hin^scU. 

3 Here Sayyid is the title of the chiefs of the family of Muhammad, de- 
scended from ’.\li. and his daughter Fatimah. ’Ulama signifies the learned— 

t eo ogians, ecclesiastics, doctors of law. Mr. Dowson translates the sentence, 

nobles or learned men of repute. 

^ Our author is so much taken up with his ancestor’s grand alliance that he 
leaves out most of the principal events of the reign of Ibrahim. After he 
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Ibrahim — Maulana, Minhaj-ud-Din, ' U^man-i-Ibrahim — 
upon whom be the mercy of the Almighty ! He was the 
father of Maiilana Minhaj-ud-D!n, who was the father of 
Maulana Saraj-ud-Din, ’Ujubah-uz-zaman [the Wonder of 
his Age!], and he was the father of [the author] Minhaj-i- 



Sultan Ibrahim was a monarch of felicitous and prosperous 
career, and his reign extended over a period of forty-two 
years, and his age [at his death] was sixty years. He died in 
the year 493 H.* 

His sons were Mahmud *, Is-hak, Yusuf, Na§r, ’Alt, 
Bihz^d, Kh urshed Malik Kh ub-chihr. Azad Malik, 
Malik-Chihr ®, Tughan Shah. Azad-Mihr, Daulat Shah. 
Azad-Chihr, Amtr Shah. Nih-Firuzah® Tahamtan Shah. 
Turan Sh ah. Malik-Zad, Malik-Dad, Shams-ul-Mulk. 
Malik Sher. Sher Malik, Mas’ud, Iran-Malik, Kaihan Shah. 

arranged matters with the SaljuVs, by marrying his son, Mas’ud, to a SaljuV 
princess, daughter of Malik Shah, and sister of Sultan Sanjar, and had no 
cause for farther anxiety respecting them, he carried his arms into Hind upon 
several occasions, and reduced many strongholds, and other places, among 
which is said to have been a populous city, inhabited by.KhurlsanIs, whose 
ancestors had been expelled from their native country by Afrasiyab. There 
was a large tiaw?, or reservoir, there, said to have been half a league in 
diameter ; 100,000 persons were made captive, and taken away to Ghaznin. 
and booty, in proportion, was captured. During the reign of Ibrahim, in 
470 H., Abu-Fa?l-i-Mutiammad, son of Husain [not Hasain], Al-BaihaUi, who 
had been secretary in the “ Diwan-i-Insha,” of Sultan Mahmud, son of Sabuk- 
Tigin, but, as the Deputy of the Kh wajah-i-’Amid. Abu Nafr-i-MisJikan, AT 
Zawzant, and a pupil and disciple of that great man, died. Abu- 1 -Fa?l was 
the author of the work entitled the “ M.-iVamat-ul-’Amid-i-Abu Na|r-i-Mish - 
kan,” and the “ Tarikh-i-Al-i-Sabuk-Tigln,” in twelve books or volume^, 
[called by our author the Tarikh-i-Nasiril. entitled Tarildl-i-YarnTni. Tl.e 
first portion of the work, containing the reigns of Sabuk.Tigin and Mahmud, 
does not exist, and appears to have been lost for some centuries. 

' On thf 5th of the month of Shawwah One author says in Rajab, but gives 
no date. Fa§ih-i mentions the taking of Jerusalem by the Christians [August 
15th, but some say 15th July, A. d. 1099] in this same year, and the slaughter 
of 80,000 Musalmans. The year 492 H. began 27th of November, a.d. 
1098. 

• In 471 H. Sultan Ibrahim was apprized that his son, Saif-ud-Daulah, 
Mahmud, me<litated' flying to Suhan Malik Shah, the SaljuV ; and accordingly 
confined him within the citadel of Ohaznln, and his partisans were sent to 

other fortresses. 

7 One MS. has Munawwar ^ah. 

® Malik Mihr. 

» So in two MSS., but doubtful. The whole number forty. I expect the 
text should be, “ He had forty sons and thirty-six daughters.” 

H 
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Jahan Shah, Ffruz Shah, Mi ran Shah. Yaghan * Shah. 
Turkan Shah, Arsalan Shah, Tughril Shah. Kutlugh Shah,' 
Muayyid Shah, Sultan Shah, Mah'k Shah, lOiusrau Shah, 
Farrukh Shah, and Bahram Sh ah. 


XI. *ALA-UD-DIN 3 mas*ud, al-karim. or the beneficent, 

SON OF IBRAHIM. 

Mas’ud, son of Ibrahim, who bore the title of Karim, or 
the Beneficent, was a monarch of excellent disposition [and 
temperament], blessed with many virtues, just and equi- 
table, and of auspicious reign. 

He ascended the throne during the Khilafat of the Lord 
of the Faithful, AI-Mustazhar B’illah [Abu-L’ Abbas], i-Ah- 
mad, son of AI-Muktadl® Bi-amr-ullah. He was endowed 
with humility and beneficence to an extraordinary degree, 
and he suppressed all the oppressive usages which, before 
his time, had been established. The contingent taxes, 
which were exorbitant, he abolished throughout the Mah- 
mudi dominions and in Zawulistan ; and likewise remitted 
all tolls and imposts throughout the whole empire. 

All the great chiefs and nobles and grandees of the 
country were left in undisturbed possessionof the [offices and 
possessions] which they had held during the reign of Sultan 
Ibrahim ; and he adopted the most beneficial regulations 
for the government of his dominions. Amir ’Uzd-ud-Daulah 
wa ud-Din “ was continued in the government of Hindustan 


* T^ghan, in one copy. 

’ The proper title of this monarch appears to be ’Ala-ud-DauIah. 

3 Every copy of the work [and the printed text also], with one exception, 

perpetrates the great blunder of calling this Khaltfah “son of Mu^tadir,” 

instead of Afuki.tdi. In Section IV., on the Khalifahs. our author gives 
the correct name. 

Under the occurrences of the year 493 H.. Fa^ib-f mentions an important 
matter, from which u would appear that ihe.'chiefs of Ohur were not, at the ’ 
time m question, such great or powerful personages as Minhaj-i-Saraj would 
lead us to bel^^eve. It says : “ Husain, son of Sam, command of ’Ala-ud- 
JUaulah, Mas ud, son of Ibrahim, obtained the government of ^ur.” I shall 
have more remarks to offer on this subject when I reach Section XVII 
- Mr. Dowson renders this passage in the following manner: “ He 
o the princes, nobles, and grandees, their possessions,” &c. They must have 
>^en dispossessed them ,n order to have them restored; but 
does not happen to mean "restored." ^ -r ^ 

Ju ’"'T ‘.'T' personage must have been 

either a brother or uncle of Mas ud's. ^ 
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[as before] ; and, during Mas’ud’s reign, the Hajib-i-Buzarg 
[Great Chamberlain] died, and the Hajib, Tugha-Tigln, 
crossed the river Gang, in order to carry on holy war in 
Hindustan, and penetrated to a place where, except Sultan 
Mahmud, no one had reached so far with an army before. 

During the sovereignty of Mas’ud allthe afifairsof the state 
were conducted with perfect order and regularity, and no 
heart had any cause of care from any quarter. He was 
born at Ghaznin in 453 H., reigned seventeen years, and 
died in 509 H., at the age of fifty-seven. The sister of 
Sultan Sanjar, Saljuki, who was styled the Mahd-i-’Irak * 
[or the Traki spouse], was wedded to him. 

His sons were Baha-ud-Din, Muhammad, who had a son 
named Khatir-ud-Din, Muhammad; Shcr-zad^, Malik Arsa- 
lan, Farrukh-zad. who had three sons, ’Alt, Iran Malik, 
and Shah-zad ; ’Alt, Bahram Sh ah, Malik-Chihr, Malik-zad, 
Mahmud, Sultan Malik, who had three sons, Arsalan 
Malik, Al-Hasan, and Mtr-Nuk ; and Jammed Malik, who 
had two sons, Kh urshed. and Turan Malik. 


XII. MALIK ARSALAN, SON OF MAS’CD. 

Malik Arsalan-i-’Abd-ul-Muluk **, son of Sultan Mas’ud, 
ascended the throne in the year 509 n. at Garmstr itself®, 

* In Elliot’s India, vol. ii. p. 278, “ Mah<l-i-’Irak” is translatetl “Cradle 
of Irak.” One of the meanings of mafui is certainly a craiilt\ and also a 

seat for the back of an elephant or camel ; but another is “ mnkitu^ a bedy" and 
here mahd has the metaphorical meaning of a wife, hence the meaning is the 
TraVt wife. Baitjaki, in his History, makes constant use of the word in this 
sense. 

7 Our author, like some others, has left out one sovereign. Fasih-I says that 
’Ala-ud-Daulah, Mas’ud, son of Ibrahtm, died in 508 h., after a reign of sixteen 
years ; and that he was succeeded by K AM AI.-U D-DAU LA 11, .'^1 LR-Z A 1>, 
hUson, in the same year ; an<l in the following year Sherr.ad died, after reigning 
about one year, when Arsalan Shiih succeeded. Guzidah confirms this succcs- 
sion of Kamal-ud-Daulah, Sherzad. but says that he succeeded to the throne 
according to his father’s will, ami ruleil for about a year, when hi^ brother, 
Arsalan Shah, rose against him, and put him to death, in 509 w. Other writers 
of authority likewise confirm the accession of Sher/..‘ui, who was the second 
son of Mas’ud, while Arsalan was the third. Yafa’i and Fan.ak.ati also state 
that Mas’i'id reigned sixteen years, and Raifawt confirms it. 

® His correct title is Sultan ud Daulah, Arsalan Shiah, son of Mas'Od, son 
of Ibrahim ; and, according to the TaiTkji-i- Yafa’i, he succeeded to the throne 
in accordance with his father’s will. Some call him Abu-lMuluk. 

® The original is^,--*^ The passage is translated in I'lliot's In’DIa, 

vol. ii. p. 278. thus: “Malik Arslan Abud maUk ['>icl .asccmlcd the throne 

il 2 
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and assumed the sovereignty of the empire of i^aznin. 

Bahram Shah, his brother fled from him, and proceeded 

into Khurasan, to the court of Sultan Sanjar. 

During the reign of Malik Arsalan some remarkable 

events occurred, one of which was that fire, accompanied by 

a thunderbolt, fell from the heavens, so that by that fire all 

the bazars of G^aznfn were consumed ^ Other untoward 

events and occurrences likewise took place during his 

sovereignty, so that people held his rule in detestation 

He was possessed of great nobility of mind, energy, courage, 
and valour. * 

When he came to the throne he treated his step-mother * 
who was [styled] Mahd-i-’Irak, with indignity and on that 

^ 509 [a.d. 1 1 15], brought Garnuir and the kingdom 0/ Ghazni under 

^ ascended if it was not that of the kingdom 

of Ghaznin ? ^ 

■Some copies say - his uncle,” but this is an error, for Bahrain was his 
brother, as the names of the sons of Mas’ud confirm. 

• The I H. L MS., No. 1952, and R. A. S. MS. are both very defective 
With regard to this reign. In those copies Bahram is said to be u^te/e of 
Arsalan; and m the sentence referringto the destruction of the bazars of Ghaz- 
nin they have the word ^-—people— which is totally meaningless. 

These matters are not alluded to in the works I have been quoting, and 
seem to have been taken from our author by more modem writers. 

means a step-motlicr. 

‘ He is said to have requested her to dance before him, for his amusement. 

been one reason why Sultan Sanjar took up the insult to his 
sister, and the cause of h.s nephew, Bahram. When Arsalan came to the throne, 

rearv‘’"T"' 1'.' ° brothers except Bahrain, who succeeded in 

reachmg his uncle s court. Fanakati makes a mistake in this matter. He 

says banjar was the son of Bahram’s „ncU ; but, as Mas’Od, Bah- 

ram s father, married the d.aughter of Malik Shah, she was Sanjar’s sister [as 
our author also states], he being Malik Shah’s son. According to Guafdah, 

’ Tt 5°9 H., SulMn .Sanjar, finding Arsalan Shah deaf to ail 

the expostulations which he had maiie in behalf of Bahram, set out along with the 

hema ih^“"‘"'l,“‘'^ ^ numerous army. Arsalan came forth to meet 

reb^d T 'k°°° engagement, was defeated and 

[ril n, s Having placed Bahram on the throne, and fixed a yearly 

ibu e, banjar returned to h.s own dominions ; but, in the same year [509 H.l, 

i^Tanra “''"' 5 '’ ‘‘■■feated Bahram, who again tookthelter 

m banjar s dominions^ c the following year that Sanjar becanVe 

had ,3 f Muhaimad, and 

doming h r' acquired sway over ’Irajr and Khurasan, his 

dominions before that having been but a portion of the latter territory It was 

riHe'whldid’ having obtained the aid of an army from his 

h I broUicr A saT 'V"’ ‘he second time, was able to move against 

IS brother A.salai. again. In the encounter which ensued. Arsalan was taken 

priioner, and thrown into confinement. Bahram’^^ n ■ - 

'=>iiciiu i^anram s. reign really commenced in 
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account Sanjar became his foe, and gave assistance to 
Bahram Sh ah.. Sanjar came against Gh aznin. and Malik 
Arsalan fought a battle with him, and was defeated, and 
retired towards Hindustan, where he fell into misery and 
wr-etchedness. He died * in the year 51 1 H., after a reign of 
two years, at the age of thirty-five years. 


XIII. MUTZZ-UD-DAULAH WA UD-DIN?, BAHRAM SHAH. 

Mu’izz-ud-Daulah, Bahram ^ah, was a person of hand- 
some exterior, manly, munificent, just, and thesustainerand 
protector of his subjects. At the outset of his career, when 
Malik Arsalan ascended the throne, after the decease of 
their father, Sultan Mas’ud, the Beneficent, Bahram Shah 
proceeded into Kh urasan, the throne of which country was 
adorned by the great and inestimable sovereign, the august*, 
the martyr Sultan Sanjar ; and Bahram Shah resided at 
his court for a considerable time. Sultan Sanjar led an 
army towards Gh aznin. and Malik Arsalan, after an 
GnQa.gement, was defeated, and Bahram Shah ascended the 
throne. Sanjar treated him with great honour, and Sayyid 
Hasan, a celebrated poet of Gh aznin. recited this ode [on that 
occasion] in the Audience Hall, in the presenceof Sultan San- 
jar, on whom be the mercy and the pardon of the Almighty ! 
One quatrain ’ of the ode in question is here inserted : — 

* ‘ Of the eloquent of the world what is the strain. 

That shall ever on earth be proclaimed ? — 

‘ A shout emanated from the seven heavens, 

That Bahram Shah is of the universe king.’ ” 

51 1 n. In the following year Arsalan was released, but, being again found 
plotting, was put to death. 

® At Shah-abad. in ^hawwal, 511 H. 

" Fa^i^-t states that his title was Yamin-ud-Daulah, in which Guzfdah and 
other writers agree ; but there are others also, but chiefly modem authors, who 
agree with the title in the text. 

* The word Sa’id — august — is not a proper name here. As Sanjar died a 
natural death it is difficult to conceive how he was a “ martyr.” 

® It is the commencement of the poem. As Bahram was a patron of learning 
and literature, a number of authors flourished in his reign, and numerous works, 
both poetry and prose, were written. The celebrated work, known as “ Kalt- 
lah and Damnah,” was translated from the Arabic ] into Persian by 
Nasr-ullah, son of Mufiammad, son of 'Abd*ul-Majld, [called “Hamid” by 
Eastwick], in his reign, and was dedicated to Bahram Sh^h. Subsequently, 
the same work was translated in the reign of Sultan Husain, of the race of 
I'aimur, by Mulla Ha<an-i*\Va’i?-ul-Kagliifi» and entitled Anwar-i*Suhaili. 
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Sultan Sanjar returned to Kh urasan again, and Bahram 
Shah assumed the government of the country *. He carried 
on holy wars in the direction of Hindustan ; and, on the 28th 
of Ramazan, in the year 51 2 H., he took Muhammad Bahlim 
prisoner, and put hi-m into confinement; but at last released 
him, and made over the whole of Hindustan to him. Again 
he rebelled, and founded the fortress of Naghawr, in the 
territory of Siwalikh, in the neighbourhood of Birah ; and 
he had likewise numerous sons and followers and depen- 
dents. Bahram Shah, with the determination of extir- 
pating him, advanced into Hindustan against his strong- 
hold, and Bahlim * moved forward towards the confines 
of Multan, and fought an engagement with Bahram 
Shah. The Almighty rewarded Muhammad Bahlim for 
his base ingratitude, and he, with his ten sons together 
with their horses and arms, on the day of the battle, sank 
in a morass so that no trace of him and them remained. 

Bahrain Sh ah returned to Gh aznin again, and between 
him and the Maliks, or chiefs of Gh ur. hostilities arose ; and 
an engagement took place between them, in which Daulat 
Sh.ah, a son of Bahram, was slain During that one cam- 
paign Bahram Sh ah sustained three defeats from Sultan 


’ One of Bahram s coins struck at Lahor in 54 ^ u., contained in a work on 
the subject, bears the following iii:,cription. Obverse — “ Coin of the Dar-us- 
Sultnnat-i-l.ahor, in the fifth year of his prosperous and happy reign.'* 
Reverse A proclamation issued from the seven heavens, that Jialiram Shah 
is of the imivcr»e king.’ Anno 514.” This inscription, it will be noticed, 
c(>n>tilutc> the two In.st lines of the quatrain given by our author, who. In 
aiKvihcr place, stales that the coin of Bahram was stamped in Sanjar’s name. 
See ninler his reign, next Section. 

2 Iwo MSS. ha\c ^’>.'. and ^ in place of but either of them is a 

strange name for a Mu-^abnan. 


^ A feu copies have “two” sons; but, as he is said before to have had 
“ mnnerou-. t^ii is (he more probable number. 

- Mr. Ituvvvon. KIliut’s India, vol. ii. p. 2S0, says, with reference to this 

worrls, which vary in different 
MSS,, and tlwn.juote^ “Ihiggs.” The wools are 

and are '[uite plain nn<l intclllgildc. 




or 


j 


hich is nl.'>o sometimes written 
ditch, a mar'll, a place where water stagnates ; and is the 

adjective ileriN- d tVoin it. 

" An.un.^ tlic event' of 521 11. K- i b-f nient i. -ns that “a battle took place 
>c ucen (Ik- ,.f Ghn. nin. and ’ A I .', -,.<1 - 1 )i„, Husain, son of Ha.san, 

''"'-•'ad. 1 l«-'tilny h -I ai I'en betAs, ecn them on r 


I I . ' ---•'•••>-v»«invi»««.»iiaccoxintof that 

. '■ 'V'' Gha/nfn and GhTir. The city was 

t..ken I. ne<l. In .22 M. 'Al.a-ud-L' 

f'vei to l ivliicr. Sec Scx.l;oii -W'll. 


'in took Ghaznin. and made it 
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*Ala-ud-Din, Ghurt, and Gh aznin fell into the hands of the 
Ghurians. They set fire to it, and destroyed the whole [!] 
city. Bahram ^ah retired into Hindustan at this time, 
but, on the withdrawal of the Ghurt forces, he returned 
to Ghaznin again, and there died after a reign of forty- 
one years *. 

His sons were Jalal-ud-Daulah, Daulat Shah, slain in 
battle with the Gh urians ; ’Ala-ud-Daulah, Da’ud ' Shah ; 
Baha-ud-Daulah, Sultan ^ah ; Fal^r-ud-Daulali, Alt 
Shah ; Tzz-ud-Daulah, Muhammad Shah ; Sama-ud- 
Daulah, Mas’ud Shah ; Shihab-ud-Daulah, Mansur Shah ; 
Mu’ayyan-ud-Daulah, Shahan- Sh ah ; Mu’izz-ud-Daulah, 
Kh usrau Shah ; and Sayyid-ud-Daulah, Farrukh Shah. 


XIV. ^USRAU ^AH, son of BAHRAM SHAH. 


Sultan Mu’ayyan-ud-Daulah-wa ud-Din but, according 
to some statements, Taj-ud-Daulah. Khusrau Shah. ascended 

the throne in the year 552 H. 

As the Maliks and Sultans ® of Ghur had shaken the 
empire of the house of Mahmud to its very foundations, and 
had wrested Ghaznin. Bust, Zamtn-i-Dawar, and Tigin- 
abad out of their hands, and had ravaged and desolated 
them, feebleness had come upon its government, and its 
glory and splendour had passed away. When Khusrau Shah 
ascended the throne he was weak and powerless, and was 
unable to maintain his rule over the country. 

A horde of the tribe of Ghuzz ’, who had acquired 
dominion and power in Khurasan, in the reign of the august 
Sultan, Sanjar, who had now passed away®, marched an 
army against Ghaznin. Khusrau Shah was unable to resist 


• Great discrepancy exists with res|>ect to the dates of Bahram Shah s 
death, and the accession and death of his son Khusrau Shah, and also of 
Khusrau Malik, the last of the dynasty. For farther notice of this, see note , 


next page. 

7 In one copy Zawul Shah. .t 

« In a few copies he is styled “ Yamin-ud-Daulah only ; but the llUe 

above agrees with the statements of several other authors. 

• That is, “who were Maliks and also Sultans ” from the text. 

> Some lexicographers spell the word Ghazz, and some Qhuz. 

3 Sultan Sanjar died on the. i6lh of Rabi’-ul-awwul. 552 H., but a few 

writers say in 553 H. The former is correct. 
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them, and he accordingly retired into Hindustan , and 
Ghaznin was^ lost to him, and fell into the hands of the 
Ghuzz. They retained possession of that territory for a 
period of twelve years, until the august Sultan, Ghiyas-ud- 
Din Muhammad, Sam, led an army from Gh ur to Gh aznin^ 
overthrew Burak the Gh uzz chief, retook Ghaznin, and 
established [his brother] Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Dtn Muhammad, 
Sam, the martyr, upon the Ghaznin throne. Khusrau 
Shah had retired to Labor, of Hindustan. His reign 
extended to a period of seven years, after which he died 


® The Ta?kirat-ul-Muluk contains a very good account of the reign of 
Khusrau Shah, which I here make an extract from. ** He succeeded his 
father ^d as ’Ala-ud-Din, Husain, son of Hasan, Ghuri. was in full march 
upon ^aznin, he, being unable to resist him with hopes of success, retired 
into Hindustan [here signifying the Panjab] and took up his residence at 
^hor. He turned his attention to the government of the western portion of 
his father’s dominions, which were now left to him; but, when ’Ala-ud-Dfn 
retired, after the plunder of Qhaznin, Khusrau Shah returned to Ghaznin, and 
again took up his quarters there. Soon after, when the Qhuzz tribe took 
Sidtan Sanjar, his great uncle, captive, and were advancing towards Ghaznin, 
Khusrau who, probably, while Sultan Sanjar was in power, might have 

expected aid from him in some shape or other, now that he was a prisoner, 
y/as totally unable to resist them, and he again retired to Labor, and died there 
555 ”•» after reigning eight years.” 

* In one copy Tura^. 


■a 1 prevails among authors respecting the latter part of 

ahram §hah s reign, and the reigns of Khusrau £hah, and Khusrau Malik, 
which I will notice as briefly as possible, 

noticed in Fasib-i. under the year 523 h., are, “the return 
of Bahram Shah to Ghaznin. his encountering Saif-ud-din. Qhuri, and the 
capture of the latter.”. He was placed upon a bullock— not ** a cenu ^^ — 
and paraded through the streets of that city, and afterwards put to death. 

^ rother, determined to revenge him, and marched towards 

y^iaznin with a numerous army ; but Bahram died before his arrival, in that 
same year [523 i^] ” An account of the plunder of the city, and massacre of 

follows; and it is farther stated therein, that ’Ala-ud-Din, 
f Ghaznin to his nephews, the brothers 

hi*; ^ izz ud-Din, and that “Khusrau Shah, who succeeded 

wnh" mveigled by them, Ma/ same year, aJid immured 

Sabuk i and the dynasty of the race of Mahmud, son of 

Vafn-r V-’ “=™inated over the Gharnin territory, 

the ahnv^ aifawi, 'uziclah, TanJih-i-Alf i, and some others agree with 

tion of th '’h Bahrain’s death, and the^ termina- 
te Malik" T . kT 'Ala-ud-Din as theyfr./ of 

they ctrtc; 7 v 7 ' signifying ru/^s-o( Ghur ; and 

previous to him to have been 

couM r. h extent of territory 

the^y could only have poss.bly possessed, the.r statements are to be relied 
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His sons were Mahmud, Khusrau Malik, and Kai- 
Khusrau. 

Guzidah says Bahrain died in 544 H. after a .reign of thirty-two years, while 
Fanakati asserts that he reigned twenty years, and died in 532 H. The Mun- 
takhab-nt-Tawartkll, which is generally most particular and correct as regards 
dates, agrees with Guztdah as to the year, but confirms the statement of Yafa’i# 
Fasih i, and the Nigam-ut-Tawarikh. as to Khusrau Shah having reigned but 
om year, after which the tribe of Qhuzz came against Qljaznin, and he, being 
unable to cope with them, retired into Hind, and took up his residence at 
Eahor, where he died in 545 H. The Muntakhab-ut-Tawartkh however adds, 
that, in the Raufat-u;-$afa, the year 555 h. is given. Guzidah also says this 
event occurred in 555 d^** a^nd in this Ka^i Bai^awi agrees. Among more 
modem works, the Ta^kirat-ul-Muluk and Tarikll-i*Alft state that Bahram 
died in 547 H., after reigning thirty-five years, and Kh usrau Shah in 555 u., 
and in this the Taba^at-i-Akbari, Badaunf, and Firi&htah, and other modem 
writere agree. 

Our author states that Bahiiim ascended the throne 10511 h., and died in 
552 H. after a reign of forty-one years ; and that Kh usrau Shah, his son, suc- 
ceeded, and reigned seven years, but does not give- the date of his decease ; but, 
by his statement, it would have been in 559 u., after which date his son, 
Kh usrau Malik, succeeded. Their coins, mentioned farther on, tend to show 
the contrary. 

As to ’Ala-ud-Dtn’s making over the government of Gh aznin to his ncjihews, 
there is not so much discrepancy in the earlier writers, with the exception of 
our author, who expressly slates that they were detained within the walls of a 
fortress by him, and were only set at Uheriy by his son and successor, as men- 
tioned in Section XVII., which see. This was the year after Saif-iul-l )in’s 
death, who, according to Fafih-I, was slain in a battle with the Gh iuz near 
Balkht in which same year his nephew-, Ghiyas-ud-Din, succeeded him, and 
inflicted a defeat upon the Gh uzz. with considerable slaughter, and imposed 
tribute on them. 

After Kh usrau Shah comes his son Kh ust-au Malik, or Malik Kh usrau. a.s 
he is also styled. Yafa’i, Bai?awl, Guzidah, and Fanakati say the dynasty 
terminated with Kh usrau Shah, and make no mention of his son, as his 
successor. Perhaps they considered him as ruler of the Panjfib only. The 
Ta?kirat-ul-Muluk states that Kh usrau Malik succeeded his father as ruler of 
the Panjab in 555 H., and was put to death in 583. n., after reigning twenty- 
eight years, while the Muntakhab-ut-Tawari kh. which agreo. in the ilatc of 
bis accession, says that he was immured in a fortress in Gharj'stan in 583 11., 
and in 588 H. was murdered along with his son Bahram Shah, .mu the whole 
of the remainder of the Gh aznaw-I family then left. Kau^at-us-Safa, Habih-us- 
Seyr, Firishtah, and others say this occurred in 582 n., and BudauuT, wlio 
merely gives this ruler a i>lace “ because the author of the Taha^c.it-i-Akharl 
does so,” as he remarks, says 583 H. Our author states that tlw Gh uria fir^t 
.appeared before Lahor in 577 II., and gained possession of it m 583 M., thus 
agreeing with some of the above stalcn'.cnls, but mentions tlie yc.ar 598 H., as 
the year in which Kh usrau Malik and all his f.amily were inuiileicd. 

Fasih-i mentions the Gh urians as powerful in Ghaznin and Ilind in 566 li., 
that Gh tyas-ud-Din took that capital from the Gh uzz tribe [What an e.\cc!lciii 
opportunity this would be, to the “comparative ” or rather su/'cylatn-e " pJiilo- 
logists,” to have derived the name of Qhaznin from the Qhuzz tube Ij in 
569 II., and made it over to his brother, Mu’izz, as WMi. After referring to 
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XV, KHUSRAU MALIK, SON OF KH USRAU SH AH. THE LAST 

OF THE MAHMUDi DYNASTY. 

Taj-ud-Daulah, Sultan-t-Halim, or the Mild Sultaa, 
Khusrau Malik, ascended the throne at Labor. 

He was a monarch of excessive mildness and benefi- 
cence. unassuming, and endowed with many good qualities, 
but addicted to pleasure. As he came at the close of the 
sovereignty of his family, no prepossessing memento of him 
has survived, and the sovereignty of that dynasty termi- 
nated in him. Anarchy and disorder at last showed itself 
in the affairs of his government, and all the Amirs and lesser 
officials of the country, both the Turks and the free-born 
[natives], all became too powerful for him to deal with, and 
the servants of the state and governors of provinces and 
districts exercised independent power, whilst their sovereign 
abandoned himself wholly to pleasure. 


the defeat, by him, of a horde of the SanVaran, a sept of the QJjuzz tribe [not 
*‘a mouulain" or a in 571 H., and his expedition against Nahr- 

walah in 575 H., the same work states, under the occurrences of the year 
581 H. — “ In this year an engagement took place between Sultan Mu’izz-ud- 
Dln Muhammad, son of Sam, son of Husain, son of Sam, the Wall of Qljaznin, 
and K-b usrau Malik, at Lohor, in Hind. Khusrau was taken captive by 
stiatagem ; and the Sipah-salar, ’All Karma kh . who was Wall of Multan 

previously, was left at Lohor as Walt, but some writers say this took olace in 
5S2 H.” ^ 

In Mr. Thomas s paper on the Qh^^ni Coins there is, unfortunately, no 
notice of the last two monarchs of the house of Sabuk-Tigin, and there are no 
coins of theirs, or the dates above referred* to might Have been tested ; but a 
work 1 have by me supplies some information on the subject, and confirms the 
statements of Fasih-i, and the older writers. A coin of Khusrau Shah*s 
therein noticed, cont.ains the following inscription, which I translate literally 

Obverse— “Stamped coin in the universe, with magnificence and grandeur, 
the great Badshah Kh usrau Sh ah.** 


Revor-.e— “ Struck in the city of Lohor, a.h. 552. the first of his reign.” 

Another coin of his son, Khusrau Malik, also struck in the Panjab, contains 
the following inscription : — 

Obverse— “ Zahir-ud-Daulah wa ud-Dtn, Sultan Khusran Malik.” 

Reverse — “ Struck in the city of Lohor, a.h. 555, the first of the reign.” 

All writers agree as to the deceitful and treacherous conduct of Mu’izz-ud- 

Dm, Churl, towanls Khusrau Malik. After he had inveigled that unfortunate 

prince b> his oaths and promise.s, he broke them, and sent him and the whole 

of the family then remaining to his brother Ghiyas-ud-Dln. to be immured in a 

fortress ,n Qhur. Subsequently, when these very pious and model Sultans, 

as our author considers them, found those unfortunates in the way, ‘they 
massacred the whole of them. * ^ 
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Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din Muhammad, Sam, used to advance 
every year from Ghaznin, and to possess himself of por- 
tions of Hind and Sind, until in the year 577 H., when he 
appeared before the gate of Labor, and extorted a son 
and an elephant from Khu srau Malik, and then retired. 
Thus matters went on until the year 583 H., when he brought 
an army against Labor and reduced it. Khusrau Malik 
was induced, under the faith of a treaty, to come out, upon 
which he was taken and sent off to Ghazntn, and from 
thence was removed to the capital, FirQz-koh, which was 
the seat of government of the elder Sultan, Gh iyas-ud-Dtn 
Muhammad, Sam. That sovereign gave orders that 
Khusrau Malik should be immured within the fortress of 
Balarwan *, in Ghariistan. 

When the affair ' of Sultan Shah occurred in Khurasan, 
and the two Sultans turned their attention to that important 
efjterprize, they put Sultan Kbusrau Malik to death in the 
year 598 H., and the latter’s son, Bahram ^ah, who was 
confined within the fortress of Saifrud of Ghur, was also 
murdered, and the dominion and dynasty of Na?ir-ud-D!n, 
Sabuk-Tigin, became obliterated, and the sovereignty of 
Iran, the throne of Hindustan, and the territory of Khu- 
rasan came under the sway of the Maliks and Sultans of 
the house of Shansabani. 

Kh usrau Malik's sons were Bahram ^ah, Mahmud 
^ah, Jahan Shah, Mas’ud Shah, Malik Shah, and Khusrau 

Shah. 

* In the greater number of places where this name occurs in the different 
MSS., h given; but it is also written Yalarwln, Badwan, and m 

various other ways. Saifrud is also written SanVaran in some copies. See 
note to Mu*izz-ud-Din’s reign. Section XIX. 

7 See under Section XVII. 


SECTION XIL 

THE DYNASTY OF THE SALjO^IAH. 

The author of the Tarikh-i-San! *, who was Ibn Hai$am, 
has thus related : that when the victorious Sultan, Ma^imud- 
i-Sabuk-Tigtn, crossed the Jihun, and the territory of 
Mawar-un-Nahr was left clear in his hands, Kadr Khan, 
who was the brother of the late I-lak [Khan], 'and of the 
Afrasiyabi dynasty, entered into negotiation with the Sultan. 
Between the two potentates treaties of alliance and aniity 
were entered into, and confirmed and cemented, and an 
interview took place between them ^ 

After Kadr Khan had been received by the Sultan, the 
latter commanded, after the public reception, that the privy 
apartment should be cleared ; and they held private con- 
fctence together, and consulted confidentially on all the 
affairs of Tran and TOran. Kadr Khan preferred many 
requests to the Sultan, one of which was that he would 
remove the son of Saljuk^ the Turkman, with his followers 


* At Section VII. page it. the author calls the work Ka5a9-i-Sani, but the 
signification is the same. See also note page 56. 

» 1 his interview took place in 419 h. They entered into a treaty of friend- 
slop and alliance, the principal stipulation in which was, that a portion of 
Mawar-un-Nahr should remain in the possession of the Sultan, and that some 
should belong to Kadr Khan, who is styled Badshah of Mawar un-Nahr. 
The Khwajah i-’Amid. Abu Na§r i- Mishkan. Al-Zawzanf, relates that at that 
lime the forces along with Sultan Mahmud were so numerous, that no 
monarch ha<l ever so many under his standard before. 

« Wiih respect to the SaljuVs and their rise to power. Oriental historians 
^ \ cr oab y > but space will not permit my noticing their discrepancies, 

e.scc))t very bru-fly. Several authors altogether deny that Sultan Mahmud 
suffered the Saljuks to enter KEura'.an, and a.ssigned them lands therein— among 
whoin IS the author of the Rau?at.us.Safa-and contend that the two brothers. 
I).i ul-i.jaghnr Heg and Tughril Hog [but our author states they were altogether 
^cpar.ite f.-.m iho^e under Yagh-mu or Vagh-mur ; still his statement is so con- 
fused a- o, be scmcely rcdiablv], with their dependents, did not cross the Jlhun 
im., Kh^.m-an, until tl.e reign of .Ma.'Gd, when they appropriated Nisa and 
.Mowaid. .u.. at the .ame time, .cnt to temlcr their allegiance to that monarch. 

. } . 120. Ii: the lankh of Abu-l-’.-Ma-i-Ahwal, or the “St|uinter,” 




cc note 
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and dependents, from the country of Mawar-un-Nahr and 
Turkistan into K-h urasan. These followers and dependents 


SaljuV is said to have been a descendant of Afrasiyab, and had four sons — 
Isra’il, Mtka’il, Musa-i-Begha [i. e. son of Beghu], and Yunas. The Jami’- 
ut-Tawarikh says he had Jive : and that the name of the fourth son was Yvusuf, 
and the fifth Yunas. Finding the lands they occupied too circumscribed, they 
were compelled, in 375 H., to leave their native pastures in Turkistan — one 
author says the Dasht-i- Kh urz — and entered Mawar»un*Nahr, and took up 
their quarters in the Nur of Bukhara, and the Sughd of Samr^and, making 
the former their winter, and the latter their summer quarters. Mahmud, 
according to the “ Squinter,” was on friendly terms with them [see under his 
reign], and Isra’tl came and waited upon him, when that monarch entered 
Mawar-un-Nahr, and was treated with great distinction. This was the occa- 
sion when Isra’il told the Sultan the effect which the sending of his two 
arrows and his bow would have, so well known as not to require relation here. 
[Gibbon incorrectly calls him /snute/ !\ The Sultan, it is stated, became sus- 
picious of the Salju^s on this, and had Isra’i] seized, when in a state of 
intoxication, and sent to the fortress of Kalinjar in Hind ; but a few authors, 
including our own, say ** to the fortress of Multan. The former statement 
I think the most reliable. Isra’il remained in durance till his decease seven 
years after ; but, previous to his death, he sent messengers to his brothers, 
sons, and kinsmen, and incited them to rebel. They sent to ask Mahmud’s 
leave to cross over the Jihun into K-h urasan ; but Arsalan the Hajib, who was 
governor of that province, refused to grant it, and strongly advised the Sultan 
to refuse permission. Contrary to Arsalan’s advice, he gave them permission ; 
and they passed the Jthun, and took up their quarters in the pasture-lands 
about Nisi and Abtward. Mtkatl had two sons, Tughril, and Da’ud-i- 
Jaghar Beg, who, from their talents and superior accomplishments, becahte the 


leaders of the tribe. _ . • 

Other writers, however, say that Saljuk had four sons, Isra’il, Mtka il, Mu.''a, 
and Yunas ; and that Beghu was the son of Musa. Mika’il having been slain in 
one of the battles of that period, 'leaving two sons, Salju]c named those two 
grandsons, Da’ud-i Jaghar Beg and Tughril Beg, rulers of the tribe after his 
decease. When Mahmud of Ghaznfn subdued the territories of Mawar-un- 
Nahr, among other chiefs, Da’ud and Tughril, who had fought several battles 
with \he rulers of Turkistan, and had acquired fame for valour, waited on 
Mahmud, and solicited that some portion of territory should be assigned to 

their tribe, as grazingrgrounds for their flocks and herds. ^ 

Fasib-i states that, previous to Mahmud’s crossing the Jihun and entering 
Mawar-un-Nahr, as early as 416 H., Da’ud-i Jaghar Beg. son of Tughril Beg. 
son of Mika’il, son of Saljuh— by this account Da’ud-i-Jaghar Beg was 
Mikail’s grandson-had risen and entered into the Khwarazm territory, 
thus, in a measure, connrming a part of our author’s statement. The same 
authority mentions that it was in 419 h. , on the Sultan’s return from 
un-Nahr that Ism’tl.son of Beghu, son of Saljuk. son of Lukman, Imd the 

interview with the Sultan, who brought him along with him; but soon after, 

on some account or other. Isra’il wa.s seized and sent to the fortress of Kaimjar. 
For Fanakali’s statement on this subject, see note p. 126 

The above notice of the Saljuks has been taken from the 1 ari^-i- Abu-l- 
’Ala Guztdah the Lubb-ut-TawirTkh, Jami’-ut l.iwarikh, .Abu-M-.-v-l-i. 

nVihaki Tarikh-i-Alfi. Mnja.ni’-ul-Khiyar , Jahan- A ra . and the Muntakhah- 
m Tawarikh, and others. Yafa’I differs considerably from the. e works and 
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Saljuk and his son were a tribe whose dwelling-place 
was the Nur^ of Bul^ara, and they were all subject and 
obedient to the Samani dynasty. 

At the period in question the son of Saljuk had attained 
to man s estate, and, on account of his prowess and valour, 
his arrow and his sword, all the Maliks of Turkistan and 
the Afrasiyabt rulers were continually in fear. Not a bird 
in the air nor a deer of the plain escaped his arrow ; and, 
like a whirlwind and a thunder-cloud, he was wont to enter 
the chase or the conflict, and used to vanquish every man 
who entered into a personal contest with him. Upon this 
occasion when Kadr Kh an joined and accompanied Sultan 
Mahmud, and all were in attendance at his stirrup, and pro- 
ceeding towards the Sultan’s own tents, the sonof Saljuk con- 
tinued to ride on before them all.aTurkman cap placed jaun- 
tily on one side of his head, and bestriding a horse like the 
spur of a mountain, galloping about like a roaring lion, or 
the flickering lightning, in such wise that the forces of Turan 
and Iran were amazed at his agility and horsemanship. 

As Kadr Khan had requested of the Sultan, so it was 
carried out ; and, at the very time that Kadr Khan set out 
on his return [to his own territory], they brought a man- 
date [from the Sultan] to the son of Saljuk to remain in 
his tent, and gave orders that his followers, with his and 
their effects, should cross the river Jihun into the confines 
of Khurasan in company with the Mahmudi forces. Agents 
were directed to take care of them, and look after them ; 
and, when they reached the bank of the Jihun, they crossed 
the river along with servants of the Sultan. 

At the time the command was issued that the son of 
Saljuk, along with his followers and dependents, should 
embark on boats, and pass over the Jihun with their pro- 
perty and effects, the Hajib, Arsalan Khan», who was 


authors, but le^t from Guzidah. I have not completed the translation of that 
popon of Yafa i as yet, therefore cannot make much use of it at present. 

It will be noticed that our author repeatedly quotes “ the son of Salju^/’but 
K-ves no name_; and, moreover. Tsra’il. to whom he must refer, was, by some 
accounts, Saljuk s son, and by others, his grandson. 

^ A district of the territory of Bukhara so called. 

fiis correct name is Arsalan £han. J^ib [sjoU] seems to have been an 
n 7T early copyist for Hajib [^U], and copied accord- 

\,y l-iii£htah, and other modern authors. ^ 
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the Amir [Governor] of Khurasan, and the greatest of the 
retainers of Sultan Mahmud, made a representation to that 
monarch, saying : “ This which your Majesty has com- 
manded is far from the cautious counsel of your servant, 
for, with your own hand, you have placed power in the 
hands of the enemies of your country, over the dominion 
of your descendants ; and, in the end, by this tribe, disorder 
and tumult will be brought upon the empire.” The Sultan, 
in reply, said: “What is your opinion in this matter.?” The 
I^ajib, Arsalan, answered: “My advice is this, that the 
whole of them be commanded to re-embark on board the 
boats, and then to sink them in the river; or otherwise to 
have their thumbs cut off*, so as to render them incapable 
of discharging arrows in future.” Sultan Mahmud answered: 
“Arsalan, thou art a hard-hearted man, indeed ! To break 
one’s promise, and slay the helpless, are not acts becoming 
a sovereign who possesses any feelings of honour, or a man 
who has any magnanimity in his nature ; and, moreover, 
destiny cannot be averted by perfidy any more than by 
valour.” However, after the son of Saljuk had been con- 
veyed across the Jihun, it was commanded that he should 
be brought to Multan, while his kinsmen, and his other fol- 
lowers and dependents were assigned pasture-lands for their 
flocks and cattle in the territory of Kh urasan, such as Nisa, 
Nishapur, Baward ^ and other tracts in Upper Kh urasan. 

As the Almighty had willed that, subsequently, this race 
should become great and powerful, and that from their 
posterity should spring puissant and mighty monarchs and 
rulers, notwithstanding Sultan Mahmud afterwards re- 
gretted what he had done, still regret was of no avail, for 
regret cannot avert destiny. 

Imam Abu-1-Fazl-i-Baihaki states in his Tarikh-i-Na^irl*^ 


* So in the text ; but it must be presumed that the author meant the thumb 
of the right hand of all the males. 

t Also called Abtward ; but, correctly speaking, Abiward is the name of 
the town, and Baward the name of the district. Guzidah states that the people 
of Kh urasan, in the parts where the Salju^cs were locate<l, became attached to 
the brothers Tughril Beg and Jaghar Beg. 

• This portion of BaihaV*’s work has not come down to us. He mentions 
the names of these chiefs in one or two places in the part relating to the life <*f 
Mas’ud, and says that the people who entered Kh ura<ln umler \ agh nuir and 
other chiefs were Turkmans ; and he alu-.ays makes a ilifTcrcnce between them 
and the Saljii^cs. 
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that, at the time that Sultan Mahmud carried across the 
Jihun four thousand Saljuk families, their Mihtars, or chiefs, 
were four persons, Yagh-mur®, Bakah, Kflk-tash. and Kazil, 
and in different parts of Kh urasan pasture-lands were 
assigned to them, and they were made over to [the guar- 
dianship of] the great nobles of Kh urasan, and instructions 
were given to them that the Saljuks should, in no way, and 
on no account, be permitted to carry arms. Their chief*, who 
was the eldest son of Saljuk, and famous for his manhood, 
was sent to Multan, along with two of his sons® likewise; 
and at Multan, after some time had passed away, they 
also died ^ The remainder of the Saljuk tribe, who had re- 
mained behind in Mawar-un-Nahr, were in the habit every 
year of migrating from Nur of Bukhara to Darghan * of 
Kh warazm. to the pasture-lands therein. They entertained 
innate enmity towards the Malik [chief] of Jund, whose 
name was Shah ; and, in the reign of Sultan Mas’ud, the 
Martyr, the Amir [Governor] of Kh warazm, the son of 
Altun-Ta^‘, rebelled against the Sultan’s authority. The 

* Also written Yagh-mur. 

* It will be doubtless noticed here that our author stated just a few lines 
above, quoting Baihaki, as he says, that the Saljuks, who crossed the Jihun 
into Khurasan, had /bur chiefs, and immediately after says, ** their chief, who 
was Saljuk’s son,” died at Multan. He evidently confounds those of the tribe 
who entered Kh urasan with the remainder who stayed behind- See p. 121. 
\afa’T states that their place of abode was twenty farsaichs^ or leagues, distant 
from Bukhara. 

* All the copies of the work do not contain this last sentence about the 
sons. 

* Fa§ih*I, Baifawi, and other authorities, mention the death of Isra’il, son 
of Beghu» son of Suliman, son of Saljuk, at Kalinjar, in 426 H. His son had 
come with a party of followers from Mawar-un-Nahr to effect his release and 
carry him off. They had succeeded in getting him out of the fortress, but 
missed the road, were pursued, and overtaken. When his pursuers were in 
the act of securing him, he cried out to his son : “ I shall never be released ; 
do you seek to acquire territory.” That same year DaTid-i Jaghar Beg broke 
out into open rebellion, and took up his quarters at Marw. 

* Considered generally as belonging to Samrkand. 

* Altun-Tash, the Hajib, was appointed viceroy of Kh warazm by Sultan 
Mahmud in 407 II.-, after he [Mahmud] had proceeded thither in person, and 
had defeate<l the rebels, who had slain his son-in-law, Mamun, son ofMamun, 
an<! had put Niv'd-Tigin to death, as related in the events of Mahmud’s reign. 
When the Sultan returned to Balkji, after his raid upon the Afghans. Altun- 
'rash-i-Khwara^in ^ah , as he is styled, was sent for. He came and remained 
at Court three nionth=;. He then obtained permission to return ; and, in the 
presence of Khwajah Ahmad-i-Hasan , Maimandt, the Waztr, and the Kb'vajah 

an, ijavc liis word, and swore> that he never 
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Saljuks joined him in that outbreak ; and, in the year 
425 H., he bestowed upon them a tract of country belong- 
ing to the territory of Kh warazm. which they call Rabat-i- 
Masah, as grazing ground for their flocks and herds. The 
chief of Jund, having received information as to their situa- 
tion, made a raid upon them, and slew about eight thou- 
sand of the males, and but few of them remained, and they 
became totally at a loss as to what they should do in this 
state of affairs. 

The Governor of Kh warazm, Harun, the rebel, the son of 
Altun-Tash [with whom the Saljuks had sided, as before 
stated] had [lately] been killed, and they found it impos- 
sible to continue to dwell in the territory of Khwarazm ; 
and, through fear of the sons of 'AliTigin, the late ruler of 
Bukhara, who was one of the Afrasiyabi Khans, or chief- 
tains, they were unable to enter that territory. Out of 
necessity, therefore, they moved towards Nisa and Marw 
— in all about seven hundred horsemen — with their pro- 
perty, and their families and dependents. 

Yagh-mur, who was one of their chiefs, had died pre- 
viously to this, and a son of his remained ; and, when that 
portion of the tribe [who had escaped the sword of the 
Malik of Jund] came towards Nisa and Marw from Khwa- 
razm, the son of Yagh-mur^ was unable to cope with them, 
for, although they were weak in numbers themselves, other 
tribes, such as the Nialis and others, had joined them. The 
son of Yagh-mur [with his tribe, who had first crossed the 
Jihun] retired before them, and entered ’Irak, and seized 
upon Rai; and the Saljuks took up their residence in the 


act contrary to the Sultan’s wishes and commands ; and he left two sons, 
.Saibt [?] and Yusuf, at Court. In 422 h. , after the accession of Mas’ud, the 
Martyr, Altun-Tash presented himself at Court, and was soon allowed to 
return. After he had departed, a number of the Sultan’s advisei-s worked on 
the mind of the Sultan so much about it, that he regretted he had allowed him 
to leave. A message was sent for him to return, but he made excuses, and did 
not do so. It was thought he had penetrated into the design against him ; 
but subsequently he became satisfied, after receiving kind mess.-iges from the 
Sultan. No mention is made in Fasih-t respecting this grant of lands by the 

“ son of Altun-Tash,” to the SaljuVs. 

8 Here again our author says the son of Yagh-mur, but does not give any 


name. This is his constant failing. 

7 The Nialis refer to the adherents of 
who had rebelled, and had been removed. 


Nial-Tigin, viceroy of the 
See Baihakl. 


I’anjab. 


I 
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grazing lands on the border of the desert [in the districts of 
Nisa and Marw]. 

The Almighty gave them strength and power, so that 
they possessed themselves of the territories of Kh urasan ; 
and the east, and the west, and whatever the dominions of 
Islam were, wholly and completely came under the sway of 
their descendants, in such wise that their fame will remain 
upon the records of time unto the judgment day ®. 


I. TUGHRIL, SON OF MlKA’IL *. 

The author of the. Tar! lch -i-Nasiri \ Imam Abu-l-Pazl-i- 
Baihakt, relates after this manner : thatj at this period when 
the Saljuks entered the skirt of the desert of Kh ur^^. 
and the son of Yagh-mur retired discomfited® before them, 
their Mihtars [chiefs] were three persons — Tughril and 
Da ud, two brothers, the sons of Mika’il, and their uncle 
j and all three in accord determined to tender their 
services to Sultan Mas’ud, and despatched a confidential 
agent to the Sultan’s presence — he, at that time, having 
come to Ntshapurfrom Gurgan — and solicited that the dis- 
tricts of Nisa, Farawah, and certain places at the head of the 
desert might be assigned to them in fief*. In the missive 


* The commencement of the outhresilc of the Saljuks was In 423 H. ; and, 

in the same year, Sian, the Turk, ruler of Mawar-un-Nahr, died. 

Jagiar Beg, son of Abu Sultman, seized Marw, and took up his quarters there 
ill 426 H. The SaljuVs made an attempt upion Hirat in 428 H. , but were re- 
pulsed, and forced to retire. They returned however in the following year, 
and compelled the place to capitulate, and the territory 'was annexed in the 
name of Sultan Tughril Beg ; but Sultan Mas*ud subsequently gained re- 
possession of Hirat, and severely punished those who had, as he considered, 
so tamely capitulated to the Salju|^s. See note *, p. 129. 

* His correct name is Abu Talib, Muhammad, and his title, Rukn-ud-dtn, 

Tughril Beg, Yamin-i-Amir-ul-Murainin, oir “The Right Hand of the Lord 
of the Faithful.” 

' This work is styled Tarlkh-i-Muhaddasi-i-Nafirt in two copies of the 
text at this place. 

The word here used is “ munkaxim^*' signifying routed, put to flight, 
discomfited in battle, dispersed, &c. 

* As from other ^vrite^s, our author has not quoted BaihaVi correctly. The 
text states that they sent a trustworthy agent to the Sultan. The following is 
condensed from what BaihaVT says in this matter. Soon after Mas'ud arrived 
at Gurgan, a despatch reached his minister from Bu-Fa?l, Surf, Dfwan of 
T^ishapur, which had been brought by horsemen in two days and a half from 
that city, intimating an irruption of Saljuks and Niairs from Marw, who had 
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in question they had written their own names in the fol- 
lowing manner: — “ Tughril, and Beghn. and Da’ud, who 


proceeded to Nisa, where they had joinetl the Turkmans [see note ®, page 1 19] 
there, and that they had been reinforced by other Saljutts and Kh warazmts ; 
and further, that he, Bu-Fa?l, enclosed therewith a communication addressed to 
him by Beghu. Tughril, and Da’ud, in order that the Sultan might give such 
orders upon it as he might deem fit. The communication began thus : “ I'o 
his Excellency the Shaikh, the Illustrious Lord, the Sayyid Maulana Abi-ul- 
Fafl-i*Surt, from his servants, Beghu [it will be noticed that the uncle here 
takes precedence of the nephews], Tughril, and Da’ud, the Muwali or lieges 
of the Amtr-ul-Muminfn and began, “We, your servants.” They went 
on to state that they found it impossible to dwell in Mawar-un-Nahr and 
Bukhara since the death of Ali-Tigin, who had been kind and friendly towards 
them, as his affairs were now a<lministered by his two sons, inexperienced 
boys, who were hostile towards them. On account of the distracted 
state of Kh warazm. through Harun, its ruler, having being killed, they 
found it impossible likewise to remove thither ; and therefore they had 
come to put themselves under the protection of the Sovereign of the 
World and Lord of Beneficence, the great Sultan. They hoped the 
Kh wajah [Abi-ul-Fa?l] would aid them at this juncture, and write on 
their behalf to the Kh wajah. ’Abu Nasr [the Waztr], and advocate their 
cause as they were known to him. They farther solicited that, as through that 
minister’s good offices [ Kh wajah Abu Nasr-i-Ah>r»ad had previously been Wazir 
to Harun and his father], the late Harun, Kh warazm Shah, used to allow them 
to remove with their families and flocks into his territory in winter, he would 
assist them now. If the Sultan, they said, would accept their vassal.-ige, one 
of them would constantly attend at Court [as a pledge of good faith], and 
the other two would serve him in such manner as he might command ; and 
they would rest under his great shadow. They asked that the territories of 
Nisa and Farawah, which lay on the edge of the Desert [between the moun- 
tains bounding Kh urasan on the north-east, and the Jthun or Oxus), should be 
conferred upon them, in return for which they promised they would undertake 
to prevent any rebel from raising, his head in Balkban Koh, Dihistan, the 
direction of Kh warazm. or the Jihun ; and would assail the ’Irakis [the 'Purk- 
mans under Yagh-mur’s son are here referred to] and drive them out. Their 
request vi^as couched in civil words, to all appearance, but concluded as 
follows : “but if, which God forbid, the Sultan would not giant their request, 
and should refuse his permission, they did not know what the state of affairs 
might become, because they had no place on earth, and none remained to 
them. Not having the boldness to venture to address such an august person 
[as the Sultan’s Waztr], they had addressed the Khwajah [ Abi-ul-Fa^l] to 
solicit him. Please God ! to bring their request to a favourable issue.” 

Sul|an Mas’ud wished to move at once against them, so wrath was he at 
this insolent demand j and bitterly complained of the injury and trouble his 
father had entailed upon the empire and upon him, through allowing any of 
those “ camel-drivers,” as he styled the Salju^s, to pass the Jihun, in the first 
instance. The Wazir and some others counselled the acceptance of the 
allegiance of the SaljuV chiefs ; but another party at the Court advised the 
Sultan not to think of marching against them himself, or at the present time, 
as they would have it that the cattle of his army, after the late expedition, 
required rest. They advised that a reply should be sent to Abl-ul-Faz), telling 

I 2 
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are the Mawali [lieges] of the Lord of the Faithful, repre- 
sent unto your presence,” &c. The Almighty had been 
pleased to fill their hearts with much arrogance and con- 
tumacy ; and, when the purport of their request was made 

once commanded that they 
should have a reply couched in courteous words, but a 
force of about 15,000 horse, under the command of the 
Salar [general], Bak-Taghdi, was told off in the year 
420 h/, to proceed against them. 

When that force reached the Saljuks, it fought a stub- 
born battle with them, and the Sultan's army sustained 
a defeat, and the Sultan, out of necessity, had to come to 


him to acquaint the SaljuV chiefs, in reply to their demand, ** to be under no 
concern, as they had come to their own homes [as it were], and that they were 
in his dominions, and under his protection and to pretend that he was going 
to march to Rai, but instead to proceed to Nishapur, and get a ibrce 
ready to send against them unawares. The Sultan was induced to follow 
this advice, and the upshot was the despatch of 15,000 horse to Nisa, 
under the Hajib, Bak-TaghdI. He, on first coming upon the Salju^^s 
near Saraklis, defeated and routed them ; but, soon after, his troops, who 
were already encumbered with baggage and women, having taken to plunder, 
he was himself overthrown, by the SaljuVs, who had again rallied and 
attacked him. This took place in Sha’ban, 427 h., not in 420 H. , as 
our author relates, and as is written in the ten copies of his work collated. 
After this affair, Mas’uc! had to agree to their demands, they being the Jirst 
however to open negotiations, and Farawah was given to Begbu, Nisa to 
Tugbril, and Dihislan to Da’ud. Having obtained their demands, they 
became more insolent than ever. 


“* Several other writers differ here, not only from our author, but also from 

BaihakI, who is very particular respecting dates. In the beginning of 426 H., 

the KJjasah Siiadim, Nusli-Tigin, routed a body of Turkmans near Marw ; and 

in the same year, a force of 17,000 horse, under the Salar, Bak-Taghdi, was sent 

against them. He was at first sxiccessful ; but, the enemy having drawn him 

into the desert, where water was not procurable, and his troops being careless 

and over confident, he sustained a complete defeat in the eighth month of that 

year. In tlie following year, a force of 10,000 horse and 5000 foot was prepared 

to operate against the SaljuVs, under the command of the Hijib-i-Buzarg, 

Suba^i. In the first month of 429 U., in fulfilment of a vow made dvrring 

illnesv. Mas ud undertook an expedition against Hans?, captured it in the third 

month of that year, and in the fourth returned to Ghaznin. In the same yeah, 

Mas ud, being unable from the state of affairs to proceed against the Saljuks 

as he was de-irous of doing, despatched orders to the Hajib to expel them from 

Kburil.san. Suba^I sent a reply to the effect that they were far more than he 

coulil cope with. Mas ud imagined the Hajib was enhancing, or desirous of 

enhancing, his services, and sent linn orders to march against them without 

farther (Iclay. He did so, and his meeting them, and his defeat followed. 

I he Hajib is styled Surbaslif, and Snrpaahi by Guzldah, Sanbashi in the 

larikh-i AlfT, and Subasi by our author. The name mentioned by Baiha^tl 
U no doubt correct- 
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an accommodation with them. He bestowed Nisa upon 
Tuj^rd, and the Dihistan on Da’Qd, and gave Farawah to 
De^u. The Sultan then proceeded towards Balkh and 
conferred the government of Hindustan upon his son 

In 429 H., the Saljuks possessed themselves of the towns 
on the skirt of the desert, such as Marw, Sarakhs, and 
other places besides, and solicited that Slurasan should 
be made over to them. The Sultan thereupon despatched 
the Hajib, Subasi, with a large army to expel them. 
An engagement took place between the Sultan’s forces and 
the Saljuks, and the Sultan's troops were defeated®, and 
the Saljuks acquired power over the territory of Khurasan. 
They sent Ibrahim, Nialiah^, to seize upon Ntshapur. and, 
subsequently, Tughril himself followed him thither. At 
Hishapur he ascended the throne, and became a sovereign; 

was read in his name ®. He despatched 
Da’ud to Sarakhs, and nominated Beghu to proceed to 
Mar\v ; and they took possession of Kh urasan, and one- 
half® of that territory passed from the sway of the servants 
of the Mas’udi dynasty ^ 

* Not so ; Majdud was viceroy of the Indian provinces, Maudud was 
left at the capital ; and subsequently, when Mas’ud retired into the Panjab, 
the latter was sent to Balkh, and he was with his father in the battle of 
Dandankad. 

® Farther on, our author, when mentioning the council held by the Saljuks 
when they thought of leaving MasVid’s dominions, says, ‘ ‘ They are said to have 
been defeated by the Sultan’s troops several times.” See p. 130. 

7 Ibrahim, son of Nj’al, was Tughril’s mother's brother. 

® Tughril Beg assumed sovereignty over a portion of Kh urasan, and 
ascended the throne at Ni.shapur in 429 h. ; and the Saljuk? dynasty is con- 
sidered by several authors to have commenced from that year. Others, 
however, with very good reason, say that the Saljuks only assumed tiuh-pc'nJe>U 
sovereignty after the defeat of Sultan Mas’ud at Dae-kan or Dandankan £Dan- 
dankad], as stated by our author farther on. He acquired su ay over a large 
portion of Western Asia, Kh warazm . Dihistan, Tabbas, Kai, Kazwin, &c., in 
447 H., in which same year tlie Kh allfah. Al-Ka'Iin, summoned Tughril to 
Baghdad, and ordered his name to be entered in the Kh utbah, and impressed 
upon the coin. FanakatT states that the Kh alifah sent a commission with a 
robe of honour to Tughril. 

* A paradox of our author’s. 

* Tughril Beg died at Turusht near Rai, Friday, 8th of Ramazan, 

455 H., at the age of seventy. His reign is variously comj)uted : Fanukali 
stales that he died in 442 h., after a reign of years ! From 429 ii. to 
455 II., however, is a period of twenty-six. 
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II, MALIK DA’OD-I-JAGHAR BEG 3, SON OF MIKA'IL, 

When Da ud, after leaving the presence of his brother 
Tughril, came for the purpose of taking possession of 
Mar\v and Sarakhs, Sultan Mas’ud was at Balkh, and he 
sent an agent to him [Da ud] to see whether or not an 

accommodation could be brought about . 

At that time Da’ud was in the neighbourhood of Many, 
with his forces, and it was he who was the mover in all this 
boldness and audacity. He advanced to the gate of Marw. 
It was at the dawn of the morning, and the Mu’azzin 
from the top of a Minarah was proclaiming this verse : — 
“ O Da'ud, verily we have made thee a sovereign prince on 
earth: judge therefore between men with truth Da’ud, 
hearing his own name, inquired of a learned person what 
was the meaning of this. The signification was explained 
to him, upon which he again drew his sword, and pressed 
for\vard after the troops of the Sultan, which were in Marw, 

and put the whole of them to the sword 

At this period, when the Sultan’s envoy from Balkh pre- 
sented himself before him, a Mu’azzin at Marw was repeating 
this verse : — “Thou givest dominion unto whom Thou wilt, 
and Thou takest away dominion from whom Thou wilt . 

- .Also written TagTiart Beg. Guzfdah has both Jaghar and Chagliar Beg. 
His title is Amtr Tmad-ud-Daulah, Atu SulIman-i-Da’ud-i-Jaghar Beg. 
Guzidah, Fasih-i, Fanakati, and several others, do not consider Da’ud as a 
sovereign, and Alb-Arsalan is, by them, very properly, accounted the second 
monarch of the Saljuki dynasty, having succeeded bis uncle Tughril. Da 
had (lic<l some years before. Fanakati likewise says that on the death oi 
Isra il. at Kalinjai, his son, Tughril, broke out into rebellion in 432 
reign of Sultan Mas’ud. This would imply that Tughril and the Sa^uVs had 
been rjuict up to this time, but such is not the case j and Isra’tl died in 426 H. 

See note p. 120. _ ^ . 

» Tins is not correct. A person was sent, according to BaihaVi» to sound 
the Salju^s, and, as if coming as a friend to them, to induce them to open 
negotiations. They appeared quite willing to do so, and at once sent an agent 
to the Wazir. It was on this occasion that Mas’ud gave them the territory 
mentioned in note ■*, page 122-3. The author makes great repetition through 
mixing up the events of Tughril’s reign with Da ud’s affairs. 

* Kur’an,chap. xxxviii. 

^ The above sovinds all very well, and ma^ be true ; but it is not contained 
in Baihaki or any other historian with whom I am acquainted. The last sen- 
tence here, it would require the author himself to explain. 

^ A portion oi ilic 23th verse of chap. iii. of the 
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Theenvoyof Sultan Mas*ud perceived D^ud, who had spread 
his felt saddle-cloth under him, seated on the ground, with 
his saddle placed on one side of him. Sometimes he would 
rest his head upon the saddle, and stretch himself out [on 
the felt] on the ground, and then again he would sit up, 
and support himself resting on his elbow. His quiver of 
arrows was placed near him, and at times he would draw 
forth an arrow from the quiver, and he would sharpen the 
head of the arrow, and then again he would smooth out the 
feathers of it. The envoy of the Sultan, having concluded 
his message, asked for an answer. Da'ud replied : — “ What 
was this Mu’azzin calling out about ‘Thou givest,* ‘Thou 
givest ? W^rite that down." A. scribe accordingly wrote 
down this verse on paper : — “ Possessor of all power. Thou 
givest dominion unto whom Thou wilt, and Thou takest 
away dominion from whom Thou wilt ; Thou exaltest 
whom Thou wilt, and Thou humblest whom Thou wilt,” 
&c., and gave it to the envoy ^ When the envoy reached 
the presence of Sultan Mas’ud, and made known to him 
the condition and mode of life of Da'ud, and placed before 
him the verse in reply to his message, he understood that 
the period of the sovereignty of the Mahmudi dynasty over 
the territory of Xhurasan had come to an end, and, in his 
heart, he relinquished all hope of holding it*. 

The Saljuks having acquired Sarakhs and Marw, and 
being left in undisturbed possession of the whole of those 
districts, Da’ud determined to attack Upper Kh urasan. 
Manifesting the utmost daring and boldness on that occa- 
sion, he again assembled together a force of 11,000 horse®, 
and pushed on to the gates of Balkh, where the Sultan 
was at the time, with all his great nobles and his forces. 
An elephant was tied up in a place in the outskirts of the 
city, and an elephant-driver had fallen asleep upon the 
animal’s back. Da’ud * came during the night, unfastened 

7 It is strange that all this is neither to be found in BaihaVl nor in the other 
authors I Iiave been quoting. 

* The author here contradicts himself, as is not unusual ; for the battle of 
Dae-^an [Dandanl;cadj had not yet been fought, even by his own account. 

* Most copies of the work have came with c.Vcr/i horsemen,” wliich is 
absurd. 

* Our author does not quote BaihaVi correctly here, as the following 
extract, which I have made from the original, a good Mb. copy in rny jk*s$c9 - 
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the elephant, and drove it off, and. by the time the driver 
had awakened from his slumbers, the elephant had been 

sion, and the printed edition of his work edited by Morley, will show. It will 
be found rather different to the translation given in Elliot, vol. ii. p. 142, 
“The Amir halted to celebrate the festival of No-roz, on Wednesday, the 8th 
of Jamadi-ul-AJihir. On Friday, the lOth of the same month, other news 
arpved [the sentence following and part of next is not in my MS.] that Di"ud 
had come to Tae-kan [Morley has Tal>V^ti] with a strong force, and well pre- 
pared. On Thursday, the i€th of the month, farther information was received 
that he had reached Par-yab [Far-yab is equally correct— and f are inter- 
changeable], and that from thence he would speedily advance to Sh I war-kan 
[S^aburghan of course is meant — the name is spelt both ways ! and our author, 
a& well as BaihaVt, is perfectly correct as to the name, notwithstanding the 
efforts of editors to make out otherwise. In the Persian, b is often inter- 
changed fory, and k iox gh^ and so, in reality, both ways of writing may be, and 
w®*"® adopted ; but never vdth s for sji , except through an error of a copyist. 
The Burhan-i-^ata* says, Sb^burgh^i, in ancient times, was the name of the 
city of Balkh, but now it is the name of a kasbah near it. Compare Elliot’s 
India, vol. ii. p. 142], and that wherever they ap{>eared [Da’ud and his 
troops] there plunder and slaughter followed. On Saturday [here the quotation 
which our author states he had taken from BaihaVi follows], the i8th of this 
month, at night, ten Turkman [no such mode of spelling as Turkoman will be 
found in any lexicographical work : the derivation is from Turk, and manind 
— Turk-like = Turk*man] horsemen came by stealth, close to the Ragh-i- 
Sultan, [the Sultan’s garden- — the garden in which the Sul^n’s palace was 
situated], and slew four Hindu foot soldiers. From thence they pushed on 
near the l^uhandujz [citadel], and there the elephants were kept. They espied 
one elephant, and on it a youth who had fallen asleep behind the neck of the 
animal [any one who has seen elephants and their drivers will know what is 
meant by this]. These Turkmans came up and began to drive the elephant, 
ibe youth being [still] asleep. The Turkmans passed on a farsang [or 
league] from the city, and then they awoke the youth, and said, ‘Drive the 
elephant faster, otherwise we will kill thee.* He replied, ‘ I am obedient to 
your commands and began to urge the animal on, the horsemen following 
close behind, urging it onwards, and goading it with their lances. By the time 
day broke, they had gone a considerable, distance ; and they brought the 
elephant to Shaburghan. Da’ud gave a present to the horsemen, and directed 
them to take it to Nishapur. From this the troops [of Mas’ud] acquired a very 
bad name, for people said, ‘ Among these men such neglect exists, that enemies 
are able to carry off an elephant from them.’ The next day the Amir heard 
of it, and became very much irritated thereat, and reproved the elephant- 
drivers severely, and commanded that ioo,ocx> dirams should be deducted 
from them, for lh» price of the elephant , and several of them were castigated. 

I There is no mention of ‘ Hindu elephant-riders’ in the MS., although Hindu 
Fllbans are mentioned in the printed text, but even then it would not follow 
that they were Hindus in faitb. ] 

“On Monday, the 20th of this month. Alti Sakman, the mjib [Chamber- 
lain] of Da’ud. with 2000 horse, came up to the [very] gate of Balkh, and took 
up a position at a place called the Band-i-Kafiran or the Infidels’ Dyke, and 
plundcrcil l\\ f> villages. When the news reached the city, the Amir became very 
angry bc^au^e ilic hoises were in the Daiah-i-Gaz, &c. There is not one -word 
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taken away some five leagues, and the driver dared not 
utter a word. 

Da'ud [then] advanced with his forces from Shafurkan 
to Ali-abad of Ball^, and fought an engagement with the 
Sultan, but, notwithstanding all the efforts and endeavours 
of Da’ud, he was defeated. 

In the month of Shawwal of the year 429 H. the whole 
of the Saljuks assembled together, Tughril, Beghu, and 
Da’ud, and also the Nialis, and the Mas’udi and Mahmudi 
Turks *, some of whom had joined the Saljuks. The Sul- 
tan marched from Balkh with his forces, and led them 
towards Marw and Sarakhs*; and in the desert of Sarakhs 
an engagement ensued, which was contested from day- 
dawn until the time of afternoon prayer, when the Saljuks 
were overthrown*. 

about Da’ud’s coming up to the gates of BalUl, for Sakman was driven off in 
the afternoon by one of the ]^ajibs with a small body of troops, and some 
under the Sipah-salar ; and the Turkmans retired to ’Ali-abad again, where 
they remained that night. He reported whai had happened to Da’ud, who 
then advanced to ’Ali-abad from Shaburghan. As soon as Amtr Mas’ud 
heard of his movements, he moved out to the Pul-i-Karwan until troops 
arrived ; and, on the 9th of Rajab, routed Da’ud and his troops as soon as they 
reached ’Alt-abad from the direction of the desert.*' 

Several partial engagements took place up to the 5th of Shawwal ; and, 
whenever the Sultan’s troops could at the Turkmans, they overthrew them, 
and scattered them “ like thin clouds before a Biscay gale,” but the difficulty 
w’as to bring them to close quarters : they would not stand. At IiCst, the Warfr 
contrived to come to an accommodation with the Salji^ts, who appeared as 
willing as he was for that course, and tracts about Nisa, Baward, and Farawah, 
were assigned to them ; but Mas’ud agreed to it, fully determined to attack 
them next year. He then retunied to Hiral. Our author, as on many other 
occasions, has misplaced events, putting those fii'st which happened last, and 
vice versd, as Baiha^i’s history shows ; and in some cases, as in the following 
page, has mentioned the same events twice over. 

^ The Turkbh slaves who had been first entertained by Mahmud and others, 
and since taken into pay by Mas’ud, are here referred to. They may have been 
in some way kinsmen of the Salju^cs. Some of them had deserted some time 
previously. 

* The Sultan marched against them by way of Hirat, because the Saljuks, 

after having been compelled to withdraw from that jjlace in 428 h., as already 
state<l, had returned in the following year, and had com'pelled the defenders to 
surrender it, and the Kh utbah had been read there for Tughril. Sultan 
Mas’ud look the opiJortunily , on this occasion, when marching against the 
Saljuks, to punish the HiratTs for surrendering so easily. He reached Hirat in 
Zf-Ka’dah, 430 h., and proceeded by way of Mihanah [*^4^ or it is 

spelt both ways : European writers have transformed it into Maimanalt]. 

* The author here is quite confused : lie makes out a second engagement, 
but no other engagement look place than is mcuiioncd in the preceding note 
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The Sultan, after this, returned to Hirat ; and the Sal- 
jaks, becoming aware of it, again- sought an accommoda- 
tion ; and, as a matter of necessity [on the part of the 
Sultan], once more a peace was concluded. However, 
Sultan Mas’ad summoned troops, with all requisite stores 
and war-material, from Ghaznin ; but, when those reinforce- 
ments ' reached him, famine prevailed in Khurasan, and 
there was a great scarcity of forage. The forces of the 
Sultan had become quite powerless and ineffective, and 
the horses and camels had grown weak and emaciated. The 
Sultan, with his whole army, advanced towards Tus ; and 
Tughril retired from Nishapur, and fell back upon Sarakhs. 

All the Saljuks now met together, and came to the 
unanimous conclusion, that they had no longer any power 
to oppose Sultan Mas'ud and his forces ; and, as they had 
been defeated several times, that it was advisable to make 

or otherwise to move towards the 
territory of Irak, and abandon Kh urasan altogether. The 
lion-hearted Amir Da ud, who had no compeer in loftiness 
of spirit and energy, said : — “ Confidence is necessary in 
making conquests*, even though it were necessary to 
devote [one s] life a thousand times over. I have no means 
or appliances to depend upon save war ; so — Sovereignty or 
destruction!— Victory or death*!” When the Saljuk chief- 
tains beheld this bold and intrepid bearing on the part of 
Da ud, they coincided with him with one accord. Having 
come to this determination, they sent away all their fami- 
lies, and dependents, and effects, into the desert ; while the 
horsemen, alone and unincumbered, took up a position on the 
skirt of the desert, at Dae-kan, prepared for war and conflict. 


in which also the accommodation is also referred to, but it took place bt/cre 
the Saltan's return to Hirat. 

1- rom the description here, the reader would scarcely understand that the Sultan 
had advanced in the meantime from Hirat to Nisiiapur. See note next page. 

^ Nearly all copies of the text have the words — “should not have confi- 
dence of heart ; but I read it as above, and the context proves the correctness 
of that reading. 

« There is nothing of this kind in BaihaVt What Da’ud said was to the 
efTcct that the heads of the tribe made a great mistake in imagining that they 
would be able to obtain territory so easily in Trait and farther west ; and, that 
If they >i,ouM move one step out of Khurasan, Sultan Mas’ud would not allow 
them tr, rest upon the face of the earth, and would rai.se up powerful enemies 
^ain.t .hem every where. He ended by saying that, at least, they should try 

c ol o anot er engagement before deciding upon abandoning Kh urasan. 
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When the Sultan reached the spot, the battle com- 
menced ; and for three days, from morning s dawn to the 
setting of the sun, the conflict went on, until, on Friday, 
the 9th of the month of Ramazan, in the year 431 h., the 
troops of Sultan Mas’ud became hard pressed, and his own 
Turkish troops even began to give way legion after legion. 
Sultan Masud was defeated'; and the Saljuks gained the 
victory, and assumed independent sovereignty. 

7 This was Mas’ud’s second expedition in person against the SaljCi^s, 
although his officers had previously encountered them upon several occasions. 
He had passed the winter of 430-31 H. at Nishapiir, with his forces encamped 
in and about Baiha^ [not BaihaVx’s native place], ^owaf, Bakhurz, Isfaiid, 
yus, and other places facing the desert. The utmost scarcity prevailed, and 
^in had to be brought from a great distance. On the 28th of Jamadi-ul- 
Akhir of 431 11. was the vernal c(|uinox [about the end of March, 1039 a. d.], 
and Mas’ud prepared for a fresh campaign. He had really made no prepara- 
tion for it ; but the SaljuVs had issued from the BalkJtian mountains and the 
desert, and were assembled around Sarakhs. The scarcity was so great that 
the force could hardly be prevented from melting away ; yet the Sultan deter- 
mined to advance to Marw, notwithstanding his Waztr and nobles advised 
him against it [but Abu Nasr-i-Mi^jUan, the only one who could venture to 
speak his mind and expostulate efTectually, was dead], as the greater part of 
his men had lost their horses, ami had to march on foot. I he animals 
that remaineci also were nearly useless, whilst the Saljuks were in pos- 
session of Marw, and were well supplied with all things, lie moved 
from Sarakhs on the 19th of ^a’ban towards Marw. 'i he Turkmans soon 
appeared, and among them were many rebels who had deserted from the 
Turkish troops in India, and others ; and, according to their usual mode of 
fighting, continued to harass Mas’ud’s troops, who wanlc<l for every tiling. 
The details are far too long for insertion ; but I may mention that Mas’ud ami 
his troops fought under the greatest disadvantages, for the enemy had ciilicr 
emptied or filled up the few wells which the desert tract contained, while they 
themselves wetted their clothes beforehand, and carried water along widi 
them. Mas’ud’s men and their cattle sufferetl from heat and estreme thirst ; 
and some of his Gh ulams ['I'urkish slaves], who, on the march, had been 
obliged to ride on canicls, in the confusion that ensued, made all the Tii/ik 
horsemen they met dismount and give up their horses to them, after which ci 
large body of them deserted to the enemy. Mas’ud’s forces became separated 
and confused ; order was at an end ; and Iea<lers became separated from their 
men. “ I'he Turkish troops,” says Baihaki, who was luesenl, “went one 
way, and the Hindu (i.c. ua/izrs Hinrl, whatever their creetl] another, and 
neither Kurds nor ’Arabs could be distinguished. A few Kh owasi.s or body- 
guards, who remained near the Sultan, made several and repeated charges 
upon the enemy ; and Mas’ud himself, who carrietl a p<nsone<l halberd or 
short spear in his hand, slew every one that came within .Tim's length of him — 
man and horse. 1 saw Mawdud [the son of Mas’udJ myself, who was galUip- 
ing his horse here and there endeavouring to rally men around him, but no one 
gave ear to him, for every one was for himself.” This occurred on the 91-h <jf 
Ramadan, 431 H., beyond the river Mar\v-ar-Kud, two stage , from Marw-i- 
Shah-i- Tah&n. 
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After the battle was over, a throne " was set up upon the 
battle-field itself, and Tughril became sovereign® 
proceeded to Marw, and Amir Da’ud led a force towards 
Tul^aristan and and subdued the territories of that 

region. Subsequently, Tughril and Da'ud marched into 
Khwarazm, and secured that country ; and some time after 
they had brought those countries under subjection, Tughril 
died, and Da’ud entered into a treaty with the Mahmudis 
and the Sultans of GJiaznin, and became sovereign of 
Kh urasan and the territories of ’Ajam, and the universe 
was given up to him 

He reigned for a period of above twenty years, and died 
in the year 4^1 H., and the throne of sovereignty became 
adorned by the victorious Sultan, Alb-Arsalan. 

HI. SULTAN ALB-ARSALAN-I-GHAzI, SON OF DA’UD-I- 

JAGHAR BEG. 

He ascended the throne of Kh urasan after Da'ud, in the 
year 451 H.‘, and the territories of Kh urasan. *Ajam, with 

® BaihaVi <loes not say any thing about a throne. 

* Vafi'i says that great discrepancy exists among chroniclers respecting the 
date of the first assumption of sovereignty by the SaJju^cs, and difiers much 
from them. Giiztdah, Fa§ih-i, and other writers of authority, state that 
Tughril Beg assumed independent sovereignty over the greater part of 
JQiura'jan, at Kishapur, in 428 H. , while some few writers say, in 429 H. 
In 431 H., after the defeat of Sultan Mas’ud, and his retreat to Gh aznin. all 
Siura^n fell into the hands of the SaljuJ;ts ; and the two brothers, and Beghu. 
their uncle, divided the territory between them. In 432 H., Tughril, who had 
acquired territory farther west, in Trak-i-’Ajam, obtained the Kh alifah’s 
consent to his assuming sovereignty, and the title of Sultan. He made Rai 
his capital, and chose Trak*i-Ajam, with its dependencies, as his portion. 
Khurasan was reserved for the elder brother, Jaghar Beg-i-Da’ud, who made 
Mar\v [some say Balkh] his capital ; and Beghii, the uncle, obtained Kirman, 
Tabas, Hari [Hirat], Bust, and as much of the territory of Hind a.s he could 
lay hands upon and filch from the Gh aznin rulers. [See page 99, in which his 
and Da’ud's defeat by Tughril, the slave of ’ABD-UR-RA^ID, is mentioned 
by our author ouly.\ He has made a complete muddle of Tughril’s reign, as 
well as Da fid’s proceedings, and it is difficult to separate them, without a much 
lunger note. than space will permit. 

* This is a good specimen of our author’s rajidom mode of writing history. 

Tughril, who was considered the head of the family, stir-vh/ed Da'ud some 
years, and died in 455 ii., as previously stated. Guztdah says he died in 
453 » I asih-I 45* some say 452 H. In nearly every copy of the 

text he i-, styled Alb- Arsalan-i-Tughril Beg, a blunder sufficiently apparent. 
Ill-, name was not Tughril, 

Alb-Arsalan ascended the throne of ’Irak and Kh urasan in Ramadan 455 H.. 
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the whole of *Iralj:, Kh warazm. Tabaristan, Kirman, Pars, 
and Sistan he brought under his sway *. He also led 
an army into Turkistan and Turan, and the Maliks of 
Turkistan, and the Afrasiyabt Amirs, submitted to his 
authority. 

The vastness of his forces, the immensity of his war- 
material, and the military resources of his empire, attained 
to such extent, that the intellect of the geometrician would 
remain in the labyrinth of helplessness, in an attempt to 
compute the quantity : as a poet — in all probability the 
Hakim Sana’i — who, after Alb-Arsalan’s decease, com- 
posed a dirge, says of him, in the following strophe : — 

"Thou sawest the head of Alb-Arsalan elevated to the sublimity of the 
seventh heaven ; 

Come to Mar\v that thou mayest see the "body of Alb-Arsalan buried in the 
dust. 

Attended neither by train or guards, nor the moon-faced, dimple-chinn’d ; 

Nor the steed press’d by his thighs, nor the reins within his grasp 

When Alb-Arsalan ascended the throne, he despatched 
ambassadors to the Court of Ghaznin, and entered into the 
strongest terms of friendship and amity with Sultan Ibra- 
him % and did not interfere with the ^aznin dominions. 
He occupied himself in holy wars against Turkistan and 
Rum, and in securing possession of the territories of Hijaz 


not before ; but he succeeded to his father’s dominions in Khurasan, at his 
father’s death in 451 y., subject to Tughril of course. His correct name and 
title is ’Ufd-ud-DauIah, Abu Shuja’-i-Muhammad, Alb-Arsalan. 

5 Our author forgets to state, or did not know, that, by the will of 
Tuehril Beg, Sulfman, son of Jagh^r Bcg-i-PaTid, succeeded ; but ICal* 
tlmigh [also wriiten^ Katl-mish], son of Isra’il, Ju^ril’s uncle, with the 
aid of the Turkmans, fought a battle with Sullman, at Damghan, and 
overthrew him. On this Alb-Arsalan came against Kal*timi§h, a^d m 
the action which ensued, near Damghan, Kal-timish was kdlcd by a f^l 
from his horse, and Alb-Arsalan was left without a rival. The ^alitah, 
Al-Ka im Bi-amr-ullah, conferred upon him the title of Burhan-ul-Mumimn. 
Yafa’i, however, says that as no successor had been named by the "'•d o 
Tughril, Suliman, half-brother of Alb-Arsalan, ascended the throne, and that 

kal-timish joined Alb-Arsalan against him. 

' This verse, minus the last half, is what Gibbon would lead us-to believe was 
the inscr,ption on Alb- Arsalans tomb. The third line is difTerent m some 
copies, and might be rendered Neither with the glittering blade at Ins 

side,” &c., or, "Neither attended by his tram with the star [one of the 

emblems of royalty], nor the moon-faced,” &c. 

» See page 103, and note 
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and Mi^r; and, influenced by the sense of pure faith and 

belief, he began to render services to the Court of the Lord 

of the Faithful, Al-Ka’im. He was distinguished upon 

several occasions with honorary dresses from the Khali- 

fah s Court, and the lieutenancy of the capital, Baghdad 
was conferred upon him. * 

The writer and author of this Tabakat, Minhaj-i 
Saraj, Al-Jurjan!, intimates that, in the ycar'sij h., he was 
at the Court of Sijistan, and in that capital there was an 
Imam” [Patriarch], the teacher of the doctors in wisdom 
and phdosophy, and the asylum of the learned of the 
time , whom they called Imam Rashid-ud-Din-i-’Abd-uI- 
Majid. I heard him, when speaking of the magnificence 
and majesty of Alb-Arsalan, state, that that monarch, in 
the year 453 or 454 h., had undertaken the subjugation of 
the territory of Turkistan. When he reached the frontiers 

^*1! BalasaghCn ”, messengers followed him 

intelligence that the Lord of the Faithful, 
the lOiallfah, Al-Kaim B’illah’, had sustained a great mis- 

h s I. / hearsay. The value, or othervvul of 

hiS statements may be judged of accordingly. How he had been deceived by his 

asylum of the learned of the time.” may be seen from ^ote^ page 7.7 He Liy 

but h ‘’’“’'k'”''-'’" g°°^and trustworthy 

authonty. but often quotes him incorrectly, as shown in the preceding notes. 

most Iea7e7'"^ author’s account, one of the 

most learned men of his time. 

" A city of Mawar-un-Nahr, near Kashgiar, and the capital of Afrasivab 
Gfw ^Tn" iTf K ^ government of his descendants until the time of 

as i in P ■ generally write it], al stands for 

^ T a i i- . * Persian, unless explained to the contrary, 

Al-^ tmBi-amr-'ullah. The Kaisarof Rum, Armanus [Romanusl entered 

oact Alh. Arsalan with the intention of invading Iran, butthe greater 

part of h's army perished through the excessive heat, and the Kaisar retired^ Sub- 

la ^^o’tfe^am^h^''''" ‘"T'm dominions,'and the latte;, tith 

en!mfb|e ' bat a. ih con- 

not a r of mustering the army the 'Ari, [muster-master. 

SUahnah or agent of Alb-AL'lSn! a.' Ba"^Jad 7 a?d the 

A;^-A"r,x';.rm'::Ro':de 3 ':'h'"; 

Armanus [Romanus] was defea^l 

of A1 Ka-rm], but wa-s set at libelty the'same 77" 

early tribute at the rate of looo 771 7 

•T- lay, or 360, ocx) <Iinars every year. 
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fortune — that an action had taken place between him and 
the Christians of Rum, and that the troops of Islam had 
been overthrown ; and further, that the Khaltfah himself had 
been taken prisoner, and had been immured within the 
walls of a fortress, situated in the lofty mountains of the 
territory of Anbar ' and the Jazirah [Mesopotamia] on the 
frontiers of the empire of Rum. The fortress in question 
is situated on a high hill, or mountain, on the bank of the 
river Furat [Euphrates]. 

Alb-Arsalan, with a force of 180,000 horse, all brave and 
veteran soldiers, returned with the utmost expedition, in 
order to release the Lord of the Faithful, and revenge the 
defeat of the army of Islam. He pushed on with such 
speed, and made such long marches, that in the space of 
sixteen or seventeen days — God knows the truth of the 
statement — he appeared at the foot of the walls of that 
fortress, which was situated on the bank of the Furat, from 
Balasaghun. Adopting such means of procedure as the 
occasion demanded, he called upon the governor of that 
fortress to embrace the Muhammadan faith, and caused 
him to be ennobled with the robe of Islam ; and, with the 
aid of Almighty God, he released the Kh altfah from con- 
finement ^ He accompanied the Kh alifah's sacred caval- 

* There is a place of this name on the Euphrates, Fclugia or Anbar, men- 
tioned in Julian’s campai'jns as Pirisabur, and called the second city in Assyria. 
The Kh altfah was confined at ’Anah. See next note over leaf. A copyist 
might write jV' for 

® Our author has made a muddle of the reigns of these Saljuk monarchs, 
and betrays such complete ignorance here, that we may doubt his correctness 
in many other cases after and before. Both in the text above, as rendered 
faithfully, and wor<l for word, and in the six lines devoted to the history of 
AI-Ka’im’s Kh ilafat. in Section IV., our author plainly asserts that the 
BUialifah’s troops were defeated by the Nasaranfs or Christians, and that the 
JChatt/ah ivas made prisoner by them, and confined in a fortress on the frontier 
until released by Aib-Arsaldn. The author, apparently, had either no written 
authorities to refer to, or did not trouble himself to <lo so, and composed his 
work chiefly on hearsay, hence the woful blun<ler he has herein made. The 
Lubb-ut-Tawarikh. strange to say, has made the same error. The Klialjfah 
Al-^a’tm never fell into the hands of the Romans, and was never confined in a 
fortress by them. 

Our author has confounded the events of Tugbril Beg’s reign with tho.se of Alb- 
Arsalan’s. In 448 U. [Muntakiab-ut-Tawarikh says in 447 H.] Al-Ka’Im 
summoned Tughril Beg to Baghdatl, and directe<l that his name should be read 
in the Kbufbah after his own, and also be impressed upon the coin ; whi^e the 
name of the Malik-ur-Ra^Im-i-Abu Na?r, son of ’Imad-ud-dln, son of Sultan- 
ud-Daulah, Buwiah, was to come in after Tughril’s. Tughril finding his oppor- 
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cade to the precincts of the capital of Islam, and then 
solicited permission to return [to his own dominions]. 
Having obtained it, at the time of taking leave, Alb-Arsa- 
lan dismounted from his horse, and honoured his imperial 
lips by placing them to the hoof of the animal which bore 
the Lord of the Faithful, and kissed it. On this occasion, 
in return for these signal services rendered by him, during 
all this time, to the Court of Islam, he received this much 
commendation and esteem, that the Lord of the Faithful, 
Al-Ka’im Bi-amr-'ullah, thus expressed himself: — “Thou 
hast saved the servants of God from slaugh er, and the 
country from destruction.” Let those who read these 
words calmly ponder in their minds between the extent of 
the services of Alb-Arsalan-i-GhazI, and on the sublime 
fortitude and high resolve expressed in the words of the 


tunity, after pretending friendship towards, and alliance with, the Buwiah ruler 
of Baghdad f seized and imprisoned him. In 448 h. Al-Ka’im espoused the 
daughter of Tughril’s brother [daughter of DaTid-i-Jaghar Beg], Xh adiiah by 
name. In 450 h. Basasirj rose against the Xh alifah, and put him in confine- 
ment in the fortress of ’Anah, a town of Diyar-i-Bakr, or Mesopotamia, on the 
east bank of the Furat, four miles from Rawa, and seven days* journey from 
Baghdad by karwan route. The Kh alffah appealed to Tughril Beg, not to AJb- 
Arsalan, who did not come to the throne until nearly five years after. Tugliril 
reached Baghdad in 451 h., Basasiri fled, the Xh alTfah was set at liberty, and 
Tughril went to meet him, and walked, on foot, at the head of the Xh alifaVs 
horse. On that occasion Al-^a’tm hailed him — “ Ya Rukn-ud-din 1 ’* — “O 
Pillar of the Faith!” — and his title, which had been Rukn-ud-Daulah or 
Pillar of the State, was changed to Rukn-ud*din. Tughril entered Baghdad 
on the 14th of the month of $afar ; and in that same year also Da’ud-i*Jaghar 
Beg, his elder brother, died. Some few authors say these events happened in 
452 H. Basasiri was soon after captured and put to death, but Fasib-l says 
he was captured before the Kh allfah’s release. In 455 u. Tughril espoused a 
daughter of the Kh alifah*s. The betrothal took place at Tabriz, but Tughril 
was desirous that the marri.oge should be consummated at his capital, which 
wxs Rai, and he set out for that city ; but before he reached his palace, having 
halted a short distance from the city, to enjoy the cool air. haemorrhage came 
on [not “dysentery”] and could not be stopped. He died 8th of Rama?an ; 
and the Kii alifah*s daughter hearing of his decease, when on the way to join 
him, returned, a zfirgzn i)ridc, to her father at Baghdad. 

I may mention that the Tarlkh-i-Vafa’t, which is generally so very correct 
and minute in the description of important events, says not a word respecting 
any hostilities between Alb-Arsalan and the Romans, and nothing whatever 
about Armanus [Romauus] having been captured. 

The Xhulasat-ul-Akhbar turns the two expeditions of the Romans, in the 
last of which Romanus was taken captive, into one, and again makes the same 
Romanus a prisoner in Malik Shah’s reign. There is much similar discre- 
pancy in some other authors, which I have not space to notice here. 
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Lord of the Faithful, and what amount of eulogium every 
one of them conveyed. 

Alb-Arsalan’s reign extended over a period of fourteen 
years*. He ascended the throne in the year 451 ii., and 
in the month of Safar, 465 II., he was martyred*. May the 
Almighty again raise up their pure souls with like glory, 
and reserve them to Himself in Paradise above ! 


IV. SULTAN JALAL-UD-DIN, MALIK ^AII*, SON OF ALB- 

ARSALAN. 


Sultan Malik Shah ascended the throne at Marw, after 
the death of his father, and took possession of the whole 
of the territories of I-ran, Turan, the Jibal [Highlands of 
’Irak], ’Irak, Dllam, Tabaristan, RQm. Misr, and ^am, 
besides Diyar-i-Bakr, Arman, Sistan, and Pars ; and in all 
the pulpits of Islam the Kh utbah was read in his name, 
and the coin, both diram and dvidry became ennobled by 

his titles. 

He was, himself, a victorious and a conquering monarch, 
and governed with a firm hand ; and was sagacious, brave, 
and just, and endowed with all the accomplishments 
befitting a sovereign and empire. He brought under his 
sway the whole of the countries of Turkistan®, and sub- 


« The length of his reign depcm\s upon how it is computed. If his acces- 
sion to his father’s territory be reckoned, of course it is considerably longer ; 
but he succeeded as an independent sovereign in the tenth month of 555 

< Our author does not s.ay how his martyrdom took place. Perhaps his 
authority for the Khalifah’s captivity in the Roman territory did not inform 
hint. It is very interesting, but much too long for insertion here ; but h,s 
assassinator w.as Yusuf, a native of Ehw.nrazm, the governor of the fortress of 
Bar.am [on the ''hich Alb-Arsalan had taken. The mu.dercr was 

nearly escaping, when a Farrash. or tent-pitcher, heat m h.;s " t ,,1 

woo<len mallet, used for driving tent-pegs. This to<.k place in . 

Awwal, 465 II. Other authors state that the name of the fortress m (lucstion 

wa.*^ or Tirbaz. % i • . 

5 His title, according to most writers, was Mu’izz-ml-Din, and his patro- 
nymic, Abir-1-F.atlri. The Nigam-ut-Tawarikll Jtnd Jahan-Ara say his Uile 
was Jalal-ud-I)aidah. The correct titles appear to have heen S.dt.ui Jal.d-ud- 
nin, hlu’izz-ud-Daulah. Malik Shah, Yainin [some say Kasim]-.- Am 1 . -ul- 

’"’"tn 46S H. Malik Shah c...eic<l Mawar-un-Nahr. and subdued that .ern.ory 
and took the Khan of SamiVand captne. He was taken all tlic vs.ay i 
SamrVand to Isfahan on foot ; but, sul,se<,ucntly, lie was taught bcute. hcha 
"a iottr.^nd restored. In 47* 1‘- MMik Sh.ah again c.tlered Mawar-un-Nahr, an 

JV 
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clued the territory of Rum ; and the vice-royalty and 
sovereignty of Baghdad, subordinate to the Dar-ul-Khilafat, 
were conferred upon him. In Makkah and Madinah, and 
in Yaman and the country of Hijaz, in the whole of the 
pulpits of Islam, the Kh utbah was read in his name. 

He carried on various hostilities, and undertook many 
holy wars in various parts of the country of the Turks and 
the territory of Rum ; and, on every side of the territories 
of the east and of the Avest, he acquired a kingdom, and 
placed viceroys of his own therein. He conferred the 
kingdom of Rum upon one of his brothers, and, after him, 
he gave it to his own son, Mahmud^; and, up to this 
period, that territory is still in the possession of his 
descendants, as will, hereafter, please God, be mentioned®. 


removed, for the second lime, Suliman Khan from the government. He was 

subsequently sent to the fortress of Oz-gand [Ur-ganj of the present day], ^nd 

there immured. This is, no doubt, the same event as is referred to in the 

Jami ut-Tawarikh, and in Alfl, but under a wrong year. In those works it is 

stated that Malik Shah, in 482 H., annexed the territory of Samrkand, taking 

It from Ahmad Khan, son of Ja’far £han, who was a great tyrant. He was 

the brother of Turkan Ehatxin, the consort of Malik Shah, who was mother 
of Sultan Sanjar. 

7 This is totally incorrect : Mahmud, son of Malik Shah, was never ruler of 
the territory of Ruin. See note page 157. 

” Our author’s account of this reign is much the same as the tragedy of 

Hamlet would be with the part of the Prince of Denmark left out. I must 
give a brief outline of the chief events that occurred to make it intelligible : — 

The year following his accession, 466 H., hh brother, Takish [Tughan Shrih], 
rebelled at liirat. He was taken' and imprisoned at Isfahan, the capital. 
Then tollowed the rebellion of his uncle, Kaxvurd, according to Guzidah ; but 
lie was the founder of the KJrman d>'nasty of the Saljiiks, which our author 
s.ays not one word about. They mot in battle at Karkb, near Baghdad, and 
K.iwurfi was dercatc<l •••’ slain ; but his son succeeded him in Kirman, and 
was^ allowed t.. 1 M that iciTitory. In 467 H. [Jaini’-ut-Tawarikh and 
Alfi, mistaking the «latcs, or wrongly written in the copies of those works, say 
jn 473 ” ] his brother, Takish [this name is written by our author Takish ; 
in the Shams-ul-I.ughat, Tagish [Takish?]; and in the Burhand-Kati’, 
fakash] reb.cllcr), an<l seized several districts in northern Khurasan, and shut 
Inmsclf up m Nr^apur. Malik ^ah sent an army against him [Jami’-ut- 
rawankh and Alfi say he went in person, and that it was in 476 H.j. In 
46SH. he subdued Mawar-un-Xahr for the first time, previoustv mentioned. 

In the following year Antakiah [Antioch] was taken, and the territor>' as far 
a> the .,ea-coast. 10471 n. Samrkand was taken, and Suliman ^.an, the 
ruler, again deposed, and confined in the fortress of Cz-gand. On this 
occasion, Malik Shah demanded the hand of Turkan Khatun, daughter of 
Tumghasli [aho^ written Tughmakh] Khan, a «lesccndant of Bughra Khan, 
f 475 Khwarazm was subdued, and conferred upon Nush-Tigin, who 
founded the Ehwarazm-Shahl dynasty. [See note 7 . page 169.] The follow- 
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In the Muntakhab-i-Truikh-i-Nasin. which work was 
composed by one of the great men of the Court ‘ of 
Ghaznin, I read that, upon a certain occasion, Sultan 
Malik ShMi requested his Wazir, Nizam-ul-Mulk, to make 
ready his forces, as he had resolved upon proceeding into 
the territory of Misr [Egypt]. The Wazir, Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, represented, saying : — “ It is right for the Sultan to 
ponder well over this undertaking, because that country con- 
tains the Karamitah sect, and other heretics, and something 
of the profanities of their creed might come to the hearing 
of an orthodox monarch like his Majesty ; and I do not 
consider it right that such depravity should find access to 
the. royal mind.” Sultan Malik Sh ah enjoined that they 
should be diligent in making due preparation for the 
expedition, as for him to repudiate that determination of 
his was impossible. Nizam-ul-Mulk [consequently] made 
great preparations, and got all things in readiness ; and 
the Sultan, with a numerous army, set out in the direction 

of Misr. 

# 

When he arrived in the vicinity of it, the people of Misr 
hastened forth to perform the duty of receiving the Sultan ; 
but he paid no regard to any one, neither did he turn his 
eyes towards any thing, until he arrived before the gate of 


Injj' ycfxr snw tlic rise of tlic Iicrclic ''CCl of 

In 4S0 It. M.nlik ^nve ihc Icrriiory of Unm to .Sultinan, son of K.tI- 

timiab. \\I'ich his dcscomlnnls hcl«l for n lonj; i>crio«l of years. Sh.'un he 
l>cstowc*l upon his brother, 'I'utasb “ Tuni^h”]. who gaine<l 

successes over the ’Ar.abs, Kunns, .nntl I-arangs. Other territories were con- 
ferrc<l upon some of his Mamhlks r>r slaves, a.s will be nKnlione<l hereafier. 
In 482 II. [the pcriotl assigned in J.lmi’-ut- lawarikb and Alfi for the ev- 
|)C<lition into Mawar-un-Nahr, just referred to,] Malik Shrih imdeilo<.k a e.ain- 
paign against the Kaisar, as the Greek emperors of O.nstantinople are tinned 
by Muhammadan writers; upon whicb occ.asion, as relateil by .dl .'ouIk.is of 
repute, Sultm Malik Shrdi fell into the han<K of a parly <,f the Krfls.xi’s 
soldiers ; but, not having l>ccn rccogni/etl by any <.nc, he was released ilnough 
the great tact of his minister, Ni2an»-ul-Mulk. Next day, a battle took plaee 
between them, when the Kaisar was taken prisoner, on which ..ccasUm Malik 
^ah set him at liberty. In 481 n., as has been inenti.)ned farihei on, M.dik 
Shah went on a pilgrimage to Makkah. In 484 11., .N'i^ain-iil-Mulk w.ts 
ilcprivccl of the Wa/trship through the intrigues of 'rmk.an Khau.i). 10485 11., 
Malik Shah sent a force against the Mulahidahs, but it was ilcfe.itcd by those 
schismatics ; and, in that same year, Nisum-ul-Mulk was assas^inaied by them, 
lie was the ftrst that fell l>encatli the «laggor.s of th.M sett ; and, wiihui 
a few days over a month, Malik ^ah liini-df d^paited ihi^ life' at 

I^Aghdad. 

» llaziat, -signifying the Court, the [Tescnte ‘>1 the- snveiviiji 

K 2 
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the city of Misr*. When he had passed over the ferry of 
Misr, and the river Nil, he inquired which was the palace of 
Fir’awn [Pharaoh], 

On being told where it was situated, he turned towards 
that direction, and ordered his army to halt on the spot 
where it then was. Sultan Malik Shah, attended only by 
a single stirrup-holder, set out alone towards the place 
indicated. He then dismounted from his horse, and, at the 
place where was the palace® of FiPawn, performed a prayer 
of two genuflections. He then laid his forehead in the dust, 
and lifted up his voice in supplication, saying ; — “ Oh God, 
Thou didst bestow the dominion of Mi^r upon one. Thy 
servant, and he proclaimed, saying : — * I am your most 
supreme Lord * but this Thy erring servant, having been 
exalted [by Thee] to the sovereignty of the countries of 
the east and the west, has come hither, and, bowing his 
forehead in the dust, says ; — ‘ Great God ! O Lord most 
High ! be pleased of Thy grace and goodness to have 
mercy upon this Thy servant' ” 

Then, raising his head from his posture of adoration, he 
came back, and, without entering the city of Mi$r [at all], 
returned to Kh urasan. This anecdote is related to show 
the exalted nature of the faith of that just and victorious 
sovereign®. 


Al-Misr T^t’ City — Old Cairo, as it is called by the Chroniclers of tne 
Crusades. Its inhabitants, in ancient times, were rated at two millions j and 
those of New Cairo [I^hirah] at four millions. The old city stood on the east 
bank of the Nile, and was some twenty two miles in extent. Some say its 
extent was thirty miles. Old Cairo, or 7~Af Mi§r, was, perhaps, deducting 
exaggerations, the largest and most densely populated city the world ever con- 
tained, after Kahirah, ancient Thebes, and Babylon on the Euphrates. The 
name Misr is generally applied at present to the whole of Egypt, but should 
be Di>ar-ul-Mi§riah, as in ancient ’Arab ^vTitings. 

Lit. “ here was the place of Fir’awn’s throne,” signifying his Court, 
residence, &c. 

* I^ur’an, chap, lx.xix. 

‘ Whatever the author of the Muntakhab-i-Tarikh-i-Nasiri may have said 
on the subject, I may here mention that this statement of Malik Shah’s having 
made a journey, accompanied by a “large army,” into Egypt and crossetl the 
Nile, IS not confirmed, in fact, is not recordetl in any history with which I am 
ac(iuaintc<l. ^ Malik ^ah certainly made a tour throughout his dominions, 
‘‘from Antakiah of ^am and La<laViah of Rum to Mawar-un-Nahr, the 
foMUicrs <;f Khata.i and Khmaii ; and from the Bahr-i-J^uiz [the Caspian] 
«r. \ an.an and Tfiy.f.” He aKo performed the pilgrimage to Makhah and 
MaJi-.ah . bu ,he.e no mention ..f Mi-rorflv; Nile. Some of the story- 
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Another anecdote, respecting the same monarch, is 
narrated in the Muntakhab-i-Tarikh-i-Nasiri ; that some 
persons in Kuhistan sent in a memorial to the Wazir, 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, to the effect that a wealthy person had 
died, leaving no other heir behind him than a sister’s 
child, and that he had left great wealth, and further that 
it ought to go to the Bait-ul-Mal® [the royal treasury], 
Nizam-ul-Mulk,at a convenient opportunity, represented the 
matter to Malik Sh ah, but he obtained no answer, and did 
not receive one, until after mentioning it three times. Malik 
Shah said he would give him a reply respecting it on the 
following day ; but, when it came, he set out for the chase. 

Nizam-ul-Mulk, in his eagerness to augment the royal 
treasury, followed after the Sultan [to obtain the promised 
reply], Malik Shah had to pass the camp bazar on his 
way ; and, when he returned from the hunting-ground, 
gave directions to one of his attendants, saying : — “I am 
hungry; and in the bazar I saw some wheaten cakcs^ and 
my appetite has a mind for some. Go and purchase as 
many as you can procure, and bring them hither.” 

When Malik Shah approached the precincts of the 
camp, he ascended a rising ground, and sat down, until such 
time as they brought the wheaten cakes. He then made all 
the nobles with him sit down to partake of the cakes. There 
was one very large dish full*, which sufficed for more than 
fifty Maliks and Amirs, with their attendants. After he 
had eaten, Malik Shah arose and inquired of his attendant : 
- — ” For how much didst thou purchase these The man, 
with eyes bent on the ground, replied : — “ For four and a 
half daiigs^ [little pieces] of coin.” The Sultan then asked 
the whole of those present, whether they had had sufficient, 
to which they replied, that through the Sultan’s liberality 
they had eaten all that they desired. Malik Shfih, on 

books mention it, but the account is evidently copic<l from our author, 'i'lic 
Isma'ni K-h alifahs were Lmlcpcndent of Malik Shah. 

® See note p. 62. 

^ Thin cakes of paste called “ tutmaj.” 

® All the copies of the work but two say there \%cic ten large dishes full. 
One copy says two ; but, as one large tlisli is mentione*! in another work, 
which gives this same anecdote, I h.ave a<lopled that reading. 

® A dang signifies a gr.ain in general, cither of wheal, h.ailey, or tin* like, 
and is used to signify the fourth part of .a tlrain. It \> .il^o U''e<l lo ^igllify the 
sixth pail <jf a city, and the like. 
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hearing the price, defrayed the amount out of his own 
private purse ; and, turning towards Nizam-ul-Mulk, he 
said : — “ A poor frail creature like Malik Shah, and a 
minister such as Nizam-ul-Mulk, and so considerable 
a number of followers, have eaten their fill at the cost of 
four and a half little pieces of coin ; therefore it would be 
the height of inhumanity to covet the property of orphans. 
Whosoever hath amassed wealth, and hath accumulated 
both lawful and unlawful gains, did so in order that, after 
his decease, his property should go to his progeny and his 
dependents, and not that I should take possession of it 
arbitrarily. Therefore give up the matter, and say no 
more on the subject.” The mercy of the Almighty be 
upon him ! and may those, who read this, utter a benedic- 
tion to his memory and to mine. 

Many monuments of the goodness and wisdom of that 
excellent monarch remain in the world, among which one' 
is, that the astronomical calculations were, during his 
reign, tested anew, and the calendar reformed ; and it 
was after the following manner: — It had been discovered 
from observations, that, from the want of an inter- 
calation, very great confusion existed with regard to 
the lunar months, and that calculations had fallen into 
disorder, and that the zodiacal signs in the almanac had 
become involved in error. Sultan Malik Shah commanded 
that the most learned men in the science of astronomy, 
and the most profound arithmeticians, should make fresh 
observations, and that the seasons and months should be 
again tested and adjusted ; and the first day of spring, 
which is the first degree of the sign Aries, became named, 
after that monarch, the No-roz-i-Jalall. 

ulk, Tusi, who has left in the world so many 
proofs of his goodness and nobleness, was his Wazir ; and 
Shaikh Abu Sa’td-i-Abu-l- Kh ayr. and Imam Gh azzall lived 
in his reign, Sultan Malik Sh ah’s reign extended over a 
period of twenty-six years, and, in the year 491 li.', he died. 
God alone is immortal. 


* Sic in all copies of the work. Our author is "rcatly out of his reckoning 
According to the Jami’-ut-Tawfirfkh, CiuzhJah, Alfi, Fa?ih*i, Lubb-ut- 
I.T-wariUJi, and all othcri of aiuhorily, Malik Shfih <lio<l at Uaghdail in iho 
inotuh of Shavvu.d, 4S5 ji., s/.\ year- bofoic the (kite our atulior gives ; and, 
•accoidiMM t(» ilic Niram ut- lawarikh uul oihcis, in 471 h. 


y 
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V. MUHAMMAD ^ SON OF MALIK SHAH. 

When Sultan Malik ^ah took his departure from this 
world, three sons survived him. Mubommad, the elder, 

^ Here we have a specimen of our author’s mode of writing history ; and, 
if we may judge of the rest of Ids work from this part, but little depcndcuce can 
be placed in him. He leaves out the reigns of MAHMO D and B.VKKIARUK, 
the successors of Malik Sh.ah, entirely, a period of thirteen years ! Space will 
only permit me to give a brief summary of those events. 

After Malik Sh.ah’s death, at Baghdad, his consort, Turkan ^atun, who 
had previously been plotting to secure the succession of her son, Mughis-ud- 
Din, Mattmud, set him up at Baghdad, and had the Kliutbah read for^ hiin. 
She sent off* swift messengers; to Isfahan to secure the person of BarklarviV* 
the eldest son, who had been nominated heir and successor by his father. 
Having succecxled in securing him, Turkan IQiatun, with her son Mahmud, 
advanced towards Isfahan, the capital. BarkiaruV. aided by tlte slaves and 
partisans of the late Waztr, Nigam-ul^Mulk, who had been reipoved from office 
at Turkan Khatun’s instigation, because he opposed her views, succeeded m 
escaping from Isfahan to Rai, where forces flocked around him from all parts. 
He defeated bodies of troops sent against him upon two occasions, but was not 
powerful enough, as yet, to attempt to regain Ufahan. and so he remained ai 
Rai. Turkan Khatun having died in Ramadan, 48? i'e moved agams the 
capital, and Mahmud, his brother and rival, '.came forth to submit to him. 
and the brothers embraced each other. Some of Malmu.d s paUisans, houcsei. 
succeccktl in seizing Darktaruk, anil svcrc go.ng to dc|>nve Inn. ' ■ 

svlien Mahnnnl was seized with small-pox. and d.ed on >'’‘= ’ ' 7 ''; 
is sene disere, .aney here, among a few authors of artthor.ty, who state ha. 

liarkiarCVs esea,re took ,rlaee in 48S and tl.a. he aga.n re .red .0 1 . 
where he^vas erowned and enthroned, and that he was agam seized and . 
prisoned in 489 11.. at which time his brother Malrmnd d.ed, as above relatyi. 
However on the death of his hrotlier. liarkiarhk was brought forth from Ins 
prison and raided to the throne ; and, from this date, his reign propel > com- 
mence;. The Khalifah acknowledged him. and "XbO 

were, according to YMa’i. Gundah. and oOiers, /.j >1^. 

MUZAFFAK. BARKIAKUK ; but Fasih-i and others ^ ^ J ^ 
ABO-L-FA W ARIS, were his titles. There was no peace for him still, am 
had constantly to take the field. In 488 H. hiR uncle, I akisl), revolted, u f 
was defeated ; ami, in the following year he was 

Arsal.n.i-Aigbn, when a wli" .i-c 

Barkiaruk armxd. (>n Sa.iiV ‘the thir.l sou of Malik ShMi, au.l 

greater part of Khurasan, m 489 ^aiijnr, inc^ _ 

full biolher of Muhammml. was .el ui> th; goxe.n- 

his eieventh year, his brother, huitan ^tidch Jerusalt ns 

..rent of Khu.rrsTrn as Ins depot,. In /fsv_,in jie<|, Harki.riok's 

taken by the Cn.snders, and Snltan Ibrah.m «r ^hazn- d,« ^ _ 

troops icvoltcd against Inm, and he reluct in o K ciuce 4S9 ll. [some 

bro.irer, Muhammad, who nppeap tu ‘7" ing llarkiL i,k s 

say 490 moved from Arran of A?"'’"')"" j-enr, Itnrki.frnk 

absence, and assumed the throne. n l„ retire into Khu/isinn .igain. 

ma.vhe.l against him, hut was defeated, and lin.l to retire 
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they called by the name of Tir, and the second son was 
named Sanjar, and the youngest, Mahmud*. 

Muhammad Ttr, the eldest, ascended the imperial throne. 

He, however, regained sufficient strength during the next year to be able to 
maxch against Muhammad again ; and, in Jamadt-ubAkllir* he defeated him 
in ’Ira^^ and Muhammad fled to Rai, at which time, according to Fa^i^'f, 
Sanjar joined him from Hiur^n. In 493 H. , according to Fa§ih-i, Barktaruh 
was again defeated by Muhammad ; and, in the same year, the former had to 
encounter Sanjar in Khurasan, but he was again unsuCcessffil, and had to fly. 
Barktaruh, notwithstanding he was exceedingly weak from severe illness, set 
out from Baghdad to oppose Muhammad ; but the great nobles on either side 
succeeded in effecting an accommodation between the brothers, and Muhammad 
returned to of which part he had held the government previously. 

Muhammad, however, soon regretted what he had done, and further hostilities 
arose. Barkiaruk again marched against him, and, in Rabi'-ul-Akhir, 495 fC, 
a ‘battle took place between them near Sawah, in which Muhammad was 
defeated and routed, and he fled to Isfahan, followed by Barkiaruk, who in» 
vested him therein. Muhammad ventured out to try and raise the investment, 
but was again overthrown, and fled towards Khue. Barkfariik followed, and 
came up with him near Ganjah, and again defeated him. In Jamadi-ul-Akhir. 
496 H., a peace was brought about, on the agreement that Muhammad should 
have the western parts of the empire, A?arbaijan, Sham. Arman, Gurjistan, 
and a part of ’Irah, and Barkiaruh the remainder of the empire. This having 
been agreed upon, Barkiariih set out on his return to Baghdad ; but his illness 
assumed a more dangerous form on the way thither, and he died on the I2th of 
Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 498 H., after a stormy reign of twelve years, having nomi- 
r^ated his son, Malik §hah, his successor. This is a mere outline of the events 
entirely left out by our author ; and, in the account which he gives of Mu- 
hammad's reign, he makes still more serious errors than before. Gibbon 
[chap. Ivii.] destroys the empire of the Salju^^ in. a few words. He asserts 
that “The greatness and unity of the Turkish empire expired in the person of 
Malek Shah,” and of course never mentions his successors, Mahmud, Barkla- 
ruk, or Muhammad- A little farther on he does say that “ Sangiar, the last 
hero of their race,” was unknown to the Franks, and that he “might have been 
made prisoner by the Franks, as well as by the Uzes.” He means the Gh uzz 
tribe probably ; but he omitted to state that the first Crusaders were opposed, 
really, by about the least powerful of the Satraps of the Salju^ empire. The 
eight successors of this “the last of Us race,” as well as himself, will be 
mentioned farther on. 

* Our author is totally incorrect here again. Muhammad did not succeed 
his father, as already shown, neither did three sons [most of the copies of the 
work say “two”] only survive Malik Shah. There were four^ the eldest of whom 
•was Barkiaruk ; the youngest, Mahmud, an account of whom I have just 
given. The other two sons were Muhammad and Sanjar, who were full 
brothers : an adopted son is also mentioned The name Tir and Tabr 

( j-j], for some copies say one, and some the other, given to Muhammad by our 
author, is not mentioned in any other work, and the significations of either do 
not appear applicable. I am inclined to consider that he has confounded the 
name of Muhammad with that of his uncle Tutigh [^ii], the progenitor of 
the Saljuk <iyna.sty of ^am, out of whose liands the Franks wVested Antioch, 
in the first Crusade. 
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and all the Maliks and great nobles, with their loins girded, 
stood before him ready to do his bidding. The Wazirs, 
or ministers of the east and the west, by their tact and 
experience, succeeded in securing possession of the whole of 
the territories of the empire ; and the Sultans of the neigh- 
bouring countries submitted to his suzerainty. 

Sultan Muhammad Tir, however, was a person wholly 
given to pleasure ; and, having found his dominions tranquil 
and undisturbed, he was in the habit of abandoning himself 
wholly to wine. He never led his forces in person towards 
any part of the frontiers of his empire, neither did he 
nominate any forces [under others for that service] ; con- 
sequently, no event worthy of record took place during his 
reign, nor did his territories acquire any extension. His 
life of pleasure soon terminated ; and, after passing two 
years in gaiety and jollity, he died ; and the sovereignty 
passed to Sultan Sanjar^. 


* Mutiammad, bom 474 H., whose correct .titles are Qhiyas-ud-Dfn, Abu 
Sliuja’, Kasim*i-Amir-\il-Mumiiun, whom our author calls .a 

wine-bibber, and wholly addicted to pleasure, and who, according to his 
account, but on what authority he docs not mention, never led his troops or 
despatched any under his nobles upon any expedition whatever, was, on the 
testimony of authors of undoubted authority, one of the most intrepid of the 
SaljuV sovereigns, of high ju inciplc, faithful to his engagements, truthful, just, 
a cherisher of his subjects, and moreover pious and temperate. Sec Rau?at- 
u?-§afa for his character. At the very outset of his reign, having claimed the 
whole empire as his right, he moved to Baghdad, against the .adherents 
of Malik Shah, sou of DarkiaruV, who had been set up as successor to his 
father’s dominions, according to the tenns arranged between Barkiaruk and 
Muhammad already expl.ained. Sad.aVah and Ayaz were defeated, §adal<ah 
sKain [Fa§ih-i, however, says he was put to death in 501 H.], Ayaz taken 
prisoner, and Malik Shah was seized and kept in confinement. In 504 H. 
Muhammad defeated the Mulahidahs, who had acquired great strength during 
the stormy period of BarkfaruV’s reign, and had occupied a strong fortress of 
Isfahan, named Kala’ i-Shah. Tlic place w.as reduced, and the leader put 
to dc,ath. After this, an expedition into I lindr^tan— the western frontier must 
be referred to — the destruction of a famous idol-temple, and the removal of the 
idol to Isfahan, is mentioned in some authors of authority. It seems im- 
probable. but is distinctly mentioned, and further research may throw some 
licht upon it. Fasih-i, however, does not mention it. Subsequently Mu- 
hammad despatched an army, under the command of one of Ins great nobles 
a-ainst Almut, the stronghold of Hasan-i-Sabbah, the head of the sect of 
Mulahidahs, but the Sultrin’s death happening soon after prevented the 
expedition succeeding. Muhammad died in 510 ll.. but some aiUl.ors say in 
51 1 H., SO that he reigned A.v/:V years and nine months. 
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VI. SULTAN-UL-A’ZAM, MUTZZ.UD-DUNYA-WA-UD-DiN*, 

SANJAR, SON OF MALIK SHAH. 

Sultan Sanjar was a great, dignified, and mighty 
monarch. His birth took place in the country of Sanjar, 
in the year 479 H., at the time when his father, Malik Shah, 
was engaged in the service of the Court of the KJi ilafat. and 
occupied in the disposal of the affairs of the Lord of the 
Faithful. 

When his father died, Sultan Sanjar was in his tenth 
year, and his brother Muhammad ascended the throne*. 
After his brother’s death, Sanjar was raised to the 
sovereignty ; and was distinguished by the Court of Bagh- 
dad with a dress of honour, a standard, and a commission 
of investiture. At the capital, Marw of Shah-i-Jahan, and 
throughout the whole of the territories of Islam, over which 
his father and grandfather had held sway, the Kh utbah 
was read for him, and his name was impressed upon the 
coin. 

When he attained unto years of discretion, the flower of 
youth, and the bloom of manhood, the dominions of the 
east and of the west came under the control and adminis- 
tration of the slaves and vassals of his empire^. His first 

* Yafa’i says his titles were Sultao-ul-A’gatn, Mu’izz-ud-Din, and his patro- 
nymic Abu Haris-i-Sanjar. Fanakati calls him Mu’izz-ud-Daulah- ; Fasiti-i, 
Saif-ud-DauIah ; Mirat-i-Jahan Numa styles him Sultan-Js-Salatin, Mu’izz-ud- 
Din, Abu-Haris, &c. ; and Nigam-ut-TawariLli and Muntakhab say his 
patronymic was Abu-I-Haris-i-Atimad. 

* On the death of Muhammad, Sanjar, then the only surviving son of Malik 
Shah, who had held the government of Kh urasan since his brother, Barkiar^, 
conferred it upon him, assumed sovereignty over the whole empire, notwith- 
standing Muh^mimad had bequeathed the sovereignty over ’IraV to his son 
Mahmud. An engagement took place between Sanjar and his nephew, in 
whicli llie latter wa.> defeated but Sanjar allowed him to retain the sove- 
reignity, subject to hiniself. Mahmud did not enjoy it long, for he died the 
same year, and his son, Tughril, succeeded ; but he too died the same year, 
ajid Mas’ufi, another son of Sultan Muhammad, succeeded. There having 
been two Mas’ud's and three Tughril’s, several authors, one of whom is gene- 
rally so correct as to dates — the Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikli — have confounded 
them. See note p. 151, and note p. 173. 

? .Sanjar «ii-l not .->uccecil to the sovereignty over the whole empire until the 
death of his elder br«.*thcr, Muhammad, in 511 H. [Fasih-t says in 510 li.], 
although he had held great part of Kh urasan, almost independent, for some 
time prcviovisly. In 5*t H., lie was just thirty-one years oUl, an<l he then 
assumed the title of Sultan, 
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hostile operations were directed against Muhammad, Khan® 
of Samrkand, whom he defeated ; and, subsequently, 
Sultan Sanjar fought sixteen different engagements on 
different frontiers of his territories, and came forth vic- 
torious from the whole of them. 

His reign extended over a long period of time ; and 
public affairs went on in the highway of legality, and on 
the beaten track of equity and justice. The ordinances of 
the sacred law of Muhammad, and the canons of the faith 
of Islam, conformable with the Divine commands, acquired 
fresh vigour and newness. 

The countries of Khurasan. ’Irak, and Mawar-un-Nahr, 
became exceedingly populous and flourishing ; and, at 
Baghdad, royal palaces were erected in his name. The 
viceroyalty, and the command of the troops of Baghdad, 
under the same conditions and provisions as those under 
which his forefathers had held these offices, indeed upon 
even more favourable terms, came into the possession of 

him, and of his representatives. 

He installed his slaves in the government, and adminis- 
tration of every country®. Arran, ’Irak, and Azarbatjan 
he conferred upon Iladd-giz*, who was his slave ; and he 

8 Sanjar fought several battles before he became supreme ruler, on the death 
of his brother, Mutiamnxad. His first was with Daulat Shah, Walt of Balkh, 
who was his cousin-gennan. This took place in 491 11., but, as Sanjar was 
only then in his year, he could not have taken part in it. lie may 
have been present with* the army. The second encounter was with his elder 
brother, BarktaruV [who had nominated him to the government of Khurasan 
inAOOH.I in 493 H. The third was with Kunduz Khan, near Tirmiz, in 
495 H. The fourth with Arsalan Shah, Qhaznauf, in 51 1 n. VhQ first 
battle fought, after .he became supreme sovereign in 51 1 H., was against his 
nephew, Mahmud, in the neighbourhood of Sawah, in 513 H., which appears 
to be that said to have been fought with Mas’ud. See page 151, and note . 
Sultan Sanjar fought nine battles, in the whole of which he was victorious ; 
and’ was defeated in two, as our author himself allows a few pages farther on. 
The expedition against Ahmad [also called Muhammad] IQian, son of Suli- 
man Khan, styled “ Badghah ” of Mawar-un-Nahr, took place 10524 “• 
Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh mentions an expedition again.t “ Muhammad Khan, 
Wall of SamrVand,” in 514 H. It appears to be the same which l asih-i, 
Guzidah, and Jahan-Ara place ten years after. Ahmad Khan was taken 

prisoner, but he was restored to his sovereignty in 530 H. 

* Our author’s statements here are contrary to facts. See note at pag 

*^^This name is wrongly given here in all the copies of the work but one, 
although, subsequently, when giving an account of him. the author calls him 
by his right name. As d is interchangeable with /, it can be, and sometimes is. 
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was the father of the Ata-bak, Muhammad ; and the Ata- 
bak, Uz-bak, and the Ata-bak, Al^tan'®, are both descend- 
ants of his. The territory of Pars was given to Sankur, 
who was the ancestor of the Ata-baks of Fars ; and the 
Ata-bak, Zangi,the Ata-bak, Duklah, and the Ata-bak, Sa'd, 
and his sons, are all his [Sankur’s] descendants. The 
country of Kh warazm he conferred upon the son of 
Kh warazm Shah, who was one of his [the Sultan’s] ser- 
vants, who was the father of I-yal-Arsalan, who was the 
father of Takish. Kh warazm Shah, father of Muhammad, 
Kh warazm Sh ah. 

The Sultan of Gh aznin. Mas’ud-i-KarIm [the Beneficent], 
son of Sultan RazzI-ud-Dln, Ibrahim, — May the light of 
the Almighty illumine their resting place! — took the 
sister of Sultan Sanjar to wife. During the reign of the 
last, through the death of Sultan Mas’ud-i-Karim, it fs 
said that dissension arose between the Sultans of Gh aznin. 
Malik Arsalan, son of Sultan Mas’ud, ascended the throne 
at Gh aznin. and Bahram Shah, another son of Mas’ud, was 
with his father, in the district of Tigin-abad of Garmsir®, 
at the time of his father’s decease ; and, from that place, 
Bahram Shah proceeded to the presence of Sultan Sanjar^ 
[his maternal uncle], and for a considerable period con- 
tinued in attendance at his Court. 

After some time had elapsed, Sultan Sanjar came to 
Gh aznin to the aid of Bahram Shah, and set Bahram upon 
the throne of Gh aznin ; and in that territory, and in 
Hindustan likewise, the Khutbah was read and the coin 
stamped, in Sultan Sanjar’s name*. 

This dominion and power which Sanjar possessed was 
more extensive than had been possessed by any of his 
ancestors®. He conferred the territory of Mau§il upon one 

wiiitea Ilatt-giz. This person’s name has been incorrectly written “Atlakin,” 
and “ lldekuz,” in many translations. See page 170, and note 

- No Ata-bak of this name occurs elsewhere. 

® Sec note p, 107. 

< At this period Sanjar was merely ruler of Kh urasan, subordinate to his 
brother, although he succeeded to the whole empire shortly after. 

* Sanjar imposed a tribute of one thousand d'luiirs per day upon Daliram 
Shah ; and, in 530 U., had to march to Gh aznin to enforce payment, and 
reduce him to submission. 

It i-. beyond a <loubi that the SaljuV empire was of the greatest extent in 
Malik Shah’s veign. See latter p.art r,f note •', page 140. 
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of his slaves^, — and the Ata-baks of Mau§il, who have been 
up to nearly this present time, are the descendants of this 
slave of his, who was a Turk of Kh ita4. — and the whole of 
the territories of Sham were held by his slaves. Sultan 
Nur-ud-Dln, of Sham, likewise, was one of the descendants 
of the Ata-baks of Mau^il, as will, please God, be hereafter 
mentioned. The Maliks of Gh ur. and the Sultans of the 
Jibal ®, were all subject to Sultan Sanjar. 

During his reign hostility arose between- the Sultans® of 
Ghaznin and the Maliks of Ghur, and the latter were 
overcome. When, however, the territory of Ghur came 
under the rule of Sultan ’Ala-ud- Din, Husain, he refused to 
pay submission to the Sultan ; and an engagement took 
place between him and Sultan Sanjar in the neighbourhood 
of the mountain tracts of Hirat, at a place named Sih 
Go^ah-nab', and the forces of Ghur were routed, and 
Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din was taken prisoner®. After some time 
he obtained his release, and became one of the especial 
confidants and intimate companions of Sultan Sanjar. 

About the time of the troubles consequent on the out- 
break of the Ghuzz tribe, when ’Ala-ud-Din was in company 
one day with Sultan Sanjar, and engaged in a carousal, San- 
jar, who was seated upon the throne, thrust out one of his 
august legs, and let the foot, on the sole of which there 
was a black mole, dangle over the throne On Ala-ud- 


7 See note ^ page 168. ^ . r u -t, 

8 Jibal here signifies the northern parts of (iliur, Bamian, &c., not of Ira^c. 

9 Petty chieftains at ‘this time, and holding but a very small tract of 
country. See note page 106. 

» .This encounter took place before the gate of Aobah. _ ^ ^ , 

2 Our author, being, such a warm partisan of the Qhuns and their Turk 
successors, would not probably mention, if he knew of it. the circumstance of 
IJahram of Ghaznin Sending the head of Saif-ud-Dm, Suri. son of Husam, son 
of Sam, to his uncle. Sultan Sanjar encountered the Ghurians upon two 
occasions. The first time, in 501 H., in which affair Husam, so^n of Sam, was 
made captive, and- Sanjar gave orders to put him to death, but he was saved at 
the intercession of Sliaikh Ahmad, Ghazzali ; and, it is stated, that for two 
years Husain used to light the fires for the cooks of the Sultan s army, to such 
misery* was he reduced. For further details see Section XVIII. The s^ond 
occLTon. when, according to our author. - ‘Ala-ud-Din Husam. refused to 
pay submission to the Sultan,” was in $47 just before Sanjar mov^l 
agLst the Ghuzz tribe, in which affair he was taken prisoner and at the 
lime when the Sultan’s power was almost at the lowest ebb. See note . 

statement is much more probable than that of the Rauzat-u§-5arn. 
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Din’s aoticing this mole, he stood up and solicited that he 
might be allowed the honour of kissing it; and repeated 
these lines suitable to the occasion : — 

“ Verily the dust at the gate of thy palace is [my] diadem, 

[And] this, the collar of thy service, is my adornment. 

In the same manner as I kiss the mole on the sole of thy foot. 

Even so good fortune pikewise] salutes my head^." 

Sultan Sanjar acceded to his request ; and, when *Ala-ud- 
Din knelt down and kissed the mole, the Sultan contrived 
to twist his toes in the hair about the face of 'Ala-ud-Din, 
and to keep him on the floor. ’Ala-ud-Din desired to raise 
his head from the ground, but was held down by his hair. 
Those present laughed, and ’Ala-ud-Din became disturbed, 
and his countenance changed. Sultan Sanjar, noticing his 
mortification, out of his princely beneficence and sympathy, 
said : — “ ’Ala-ud-Din, this jesting hath hurt thy feelings ; let 
the dominion of Ghur be [my] amends to thee, I con- 
gratulate thee ! Return again to thy capital and throne : 
thou art my brother ! Now that the troubles with the 
Gh uzz tribe have arisen, take along with thee all the flocks 
of sheep and herds of horses and camels belonging to me, 
my own private property. If victory aid my efforts against 
them, and the outbreak of this tribe should be quelled, send 
them back to me again ; but, if not, let them be. It is far 
better that they should remain with thee, than that they 
should fall into the hands of such ingrate rebels.” 

Sultan ’Ala-ud-D!n returned to Gh ur. and through the 
magnanimity and generosity of Sultan Sanjar regained his 
throne. This was a tradition of Sanjar’s beneficence and 
kindliness ; but the author of this Tabakat will here relate 
that which sets forth his sovereignty. I, Minhaj-i-Saraj, in 
the year 61 1 n., w'hen at Firuz-koh, which was the capital 
and scat of government of the Sultans of Gh ur. heard [the 
following] from Amir All, the Ch u-ush [pursuivant], who 
said that his grandfather was the Marshal of the retinue^ of 
Sultan Sanjar : and that his grandfather stated, that, when 
Sultan Mas’ud of ’Irak, who was one of Sultan Sanjar’s 

and far more cleanly. The tkionc of state is not meant, but a chair or 
lai-cd -.eat used on ordinary occasions. See Dorn’s “ Afghans,” part ii, p. $$• 

‘ The point of the original, of course, i> partially lo-l in translation. 

* Ihi-. ?ccm-> to be about ihc only nie.aning applicable l‘> the term i*t~' 
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brothers* sons®, broke out into rebellion, and Karajali, the 
Saki [cup-bearer], who was one of Sanjar’s slaves, became 
his supporter in that revolt, the Sultan marched an army 
from Marw, with the object of falling upon the rebels 

unawares. 

He reached the summit of the Sawah Pass, at the foot of 
which, on the ’Irak side, the rebels were encamped, and 
issued from it with a few followers ; but, when his eye 
caught sight of the forces of the enemy, he reined in his 
horse, and came to a halt. A party of nobles, who had 
reached the spot where he was, he summoned to his side, 
and said to them : — “ We have come upon this gathering, 

« Some discrepancy exists among historians respecting the sons of Muhammad, 
son of Malik Shah, the nephews of Sultan Sanjar. Guztdah and others men- 
tion an encounter between Sanjar and his nephew, Mahmud, in 513 H., in 
TraV, who was defeated and fled to Sawah, but mention no revolt on the part 
of MasTid, who only succeeded to the subordinate sovereignty over IraV-i- 
•Aiam, on the death of his brother Tughril, in 529 who succeeded 
Mahmud, the other brother. In the enumeration of the different victories 
obtained by Sultan Sanjar during his reign, the Muntakhr'h-ut-Tawarikh^ men- 
tions orie gained over his nephew, Mabmud, in the neighbourhood of Sawah, 
in ^13 H , and a second gained over another nephew [?], Mas ud, near Dinawr, 
in I26 H. : but Mas’ud only succeeded his brother in 529 H. lie runy have 
been however, rebellious before he succeeded. The cause for such discrepancy 
arrears to have arisen from there having been two Mas’rids and hree 
Tufrhrils who held TraV-i-’Ajam under Sanjar. on the authority of Fasih-i, 
"hfr-s ihe events of lach year in chronological order. .That work states 
tliat ‘^lahmud, son of Muhammad, Sanjar’s brother, at his father s death i 
5,011. [some say it took place in 5** ».]. notwithstanding he had 
his uncle in battle, was allowed to retain the government of ' Ajam , 

but that be died in that same year. Tughril. his brother, succeeded him but 
in that same year Tughril likewise died. On this, Mas ud, the third brother 
succeeded and he be^mc disaffecte-l towards his uncle, who marched against 
him and defeated him in 513 H. in sight of Hamadan [a long way from . a^^ah^ 

•ST., irr- 

but probably son, a. i* i h fthis dale atirecs wilhjahan- 

, w.; .. i.,... ... ... ......a... 

by his brother, Mughis-ud-Dm, Malik ^ah. 
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but we have but a weak following, while the enemy are 
very numerous ; what is it advisable to do ?” Some among 
the nobles replied, that whatsoever, in accordance with his 
Majesty’s opinion, he might be pleased to command would 
be most advisable ; but, if his Majesty would defer any 
movement until such time as the whole of the force should 
come up, and then dash upon them, it would be still more 
advisable. Others of the nobles said : — Xhese people too 
are his Majesty’s servants : it is necessary that he should 
be pleased to show clemency towards, and have compas- 
sion on them, and give them intimation of the arrival of the 
imperial standards, so that the whole of them may be able 
to come and tender their services, and rest in safety under 
the shadow of the imperial protection and pardon.” In 
short, each one of the great lords and nobles made repre- 
sentation of such opinions as entered their minds. 

Sultan Sanjar [then] turned his face towards the Amlr-i- 
Cha-ush, who was also Marshal of his retinue, and said : 
— “Cha-ush, what is it advisable to do?” The Cha-ush 
dismounted from his horse, and, bowing his head to the 
ground, repeated the following lines 

“ Great monarch ! we ought to give battle : 

We should close with the foe. 

All the fierce lions of the forest 
Must be brought into the field. 

All the huge elephants of war 

Should doubtless be brought into the fray. 

It is the day of battle : it Is meet to engage. 

It is the hour for action ; it is well to be doing. 

If thou wouldst render the kingdom stable, 

It is essential that the sword should be plied.” 

The Sultan replied : — ■“ It is necessary to act as the Ch a- 
advises and at once, without further delay, with 
as many cavalry as had come up, Sultan Sanjar dashed 
upon the rebel forces. Karajah, the cup-bearer, and Mas’ud 
of Irak were both taken prisoners, and the forces of this 
gathering were defeated and put to the rout, and the 
countries of Irak and Azarbaijan were recovered anew. 

The Sultan returned to Kh urasan ; and it was a constant 
practice with him to pass the hot season at Bukhara, and 
the winter at Marw of Shah-i-Jahan, It so happened, one 
j car, that he remained longer than was his wont at Marw. 
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The temperature began to rise, and not one of his Court had 
the courage to represent that it would be well to return to 
the land of Bukhara. The climate of Bukhara agreed with a 
number of the nobles and great men. They urged Amir-i- 
]>/Iu’azzi that he should, by means of verse, bring the charms 
and beauties of the villas and gardens of the city of Bu- 
khara to the imperial hearing, so that Kamal-uz-Zaman 
might, at an opportune time, sing it, accompanied with 
lutes. 

Am!r Mu*azzt, who was the Chief of Poets, or Poet- 
Laureate, and who, along with forty other adepts [in the 
art], was in the habit, on days of entertainment and at 
banquets, of recounting the deeds of the Sultan, and [of 
whom] it is related, that the whole of these [poets] were of 
his clan and followers, accordingly composed the following 
strophe^; and the Minstrel, Kamal-uz-Zaman, early one 
morning, when the Sultan had taken his morning draught 
of wine, played® it with such feeling and touching effect, 
that the Sultan, half-dressed as he was and in his slippers, 
came forth, mounted on horseback, and took neither 


7 Our author is vmfartunate with regard to his quotations very often. These 
lines were neither composed by the poet Mu’azzI, nor were they composed to 
influence Sultan Sanjar to return to Bukliara. It was neither his capital, nor 
did he “use” to pass the hot seasons there. 'Hie lines were composed 
more than two hundred years before Sanjar was bom, with the title Mir 
instead of “ ^ih.” by Fartd-ud-Dtn. Abu ’Abd ullah, Muhammad, born at 
Rudak of ^amr^and, and hence known as RudakI, a famous poet, blind from 
his birth, but endowed with a very melodious voice, and he played encliant- 
ingly on the barbat, a kind of lute. He was also the first native of ’Ajam who 
composed a Diwan. The lines in question were composed to try and influence 
the Amir, Abu-l-Hasan-i-Nasr. son of Ahmad, SamanI, to return to his 
capital, which was Bukhara. One author stales that he went to Hirat, and 
was so delighted with the place that he remained a long time, and even 
thought of taking up his residence there. His ministers, nobles, and troops, 
who longed to return to Bukhara, were much put out at this, so much so that 
they finding all remonstrance useless, even contemplated rebelling. Another 
writer, who gives a biography of Riidakt, states that the place was Marw with 
which Nasr was so mu-h taken up. But, be this as it may, the poet, Rudak i, 
was induced to use his efforts upon the Amtr. He accordingly composed 
these lines, and in the Sarae or villa, in which Na?r had taken his morning 
collation, the poet sang them accompanied by his lute. Na$r became so 
enchanted on hearing some of the lines, that he did not slay to hear all ; but. 
without either turban or shoes, he at once mounted and rode off the/r/Z sin^c 


on the way to Bukhara. 

® “ Lutes” are mentioned above in all the copies ; 
the minstrel sang it, accompanying it with his lute. 


whilst here, it appears, 
L 
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rest nor repose until he reached the appointed destina- 
tion : — 

“ The breeze from Mulian’s rivulet reacheth me the same, 

Even as cometh the fragrance of a loving friend. 

The gravel of the Amu, and the roughness thereof, 

Appeareth like as the softest silk beneath my feet. 

The river Jihun, with its wide-spread surface, 

Reacheth, even now, to my white steed’s very girths*. 

C Bukhara ! rejoice, and be thou glad once more. 

For the Shah even now cometh a guest* unto thee. 

The Sh ah is a moon, and Bukhara a firmament ; 

The moon likewise riseth the celestial vault within. 

The Shah is a cypress, and Bukhara is a garden ; 

The cypress also cometh unto the garden now.” 

After a great part of his reign had elapsed, a body of 
people from Kara- Kh ata-i, from Tamghaj, and the depen- 
dencies of Chin, entered the confines of Kara Kuram of 
Turkistan, and solicited Sultan Sanjar to assign them 
grazing-lands ; and, with the Sultan’s permission, they took 
up their quarters on those confines, in Bilasaghun, Kabalik, 
and Almalik, and made those parts their grazing-grounds. 

When their progeny became very numerous, during the 
Sultan s reign, they rebelled against his authority, and 
fought a battle against him. Taniko of Taraz, at the 
nomination of Sunkam and I-ma,' was at the head of the 
Kjiata is. The Sultan’s forces, from a long period of inac- 
tion, and enervated by protracted ease and luxury, were 
unable to cope with or stand before the enemy, and were 
overthrown ; and they took Turkan Khatun, who was the 

Malikah-i-Jahan [Queen of the Universe], and consort of 
Sultan Sanjar, captive’. 

* The only other signification the w’ord used will admit of is a boat, which 
does seem more appropriate, for I do not think the Jibun can be forded on 
horseback. I have doubts whether the word is correct in the original. 

* Sic in MSS. 

’ Iri 534 H. Sanjar marched to Samrkand, and fought a battle with At 

Ehin ; but he was defeated, and had to retreat to the fortress of Tirmiz, or 

Tirmid, as it is also called. Turkan Sh^tun, and the Malik of Nimroz, and 

many other great men, were left in the hands of the enemy. These infidels of 

Siata-i, and Mughals likewise, overran Mawar-un-Nahr, slaying, devastating, 

and making the people captives ; and, included in the numbers put to the 

sword by the invaders, were many great and learned men. The Ehata-i’s and 

Mughals remained in Mawar-un-Nahr until driven out by Sultan Muhammad, 

Ek'varazm Shah. Guzjdah and Muntakkab-ut-Tawarikll state that this reverse 
took place in 535 H. 

As soon as this disaster befell Sanjar. his va.ssal, Utsuz [it is written “Itsiz” 
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This was the first reverse the Sultan had ever sustained ; 
and, subsequently, he concluded a peace with them, and the 
pasture-lands of Turkistan and Bilasaghun, along with the 
cities and towns included in those frontier tracts, were left 
in the hands of the Khata-i invaders. After the peace was 
concluded they sent back Turkan Khatun to the Sultan 
again. The Hakim [philosopher] Koshaki has written much 
satire upon this unfortunate event, which is contained in 
Diwans and [other] books. 

When this reverse became public, the affairs of the empire 
began to decline, and to grow weak*; and, of the reign of 
Sanjar, sixty years* had passed away. A body of the 
Ghuzz tribe, from Kh andan *, now rose in revolt against the 
Sultan’s authority®, and withheld the yearly tribute which 
had been previously fixed. The Sultan marched an army 
against them, and the Gh uzz were willing to pay a kalak 
[ingot] of silver^ for each family, but the Sultan would not 


in Burhan-i-Kata’, and in the Tarfkh-i-Ibrahtmi, “ Utsiz,” and by our author, 
“ Utsuz ”], son of Kutb-ud-DIn, Muhammad, son of Nush-Tiyln, upon whorii 
Sanjar’s father conferred the rule over Kh warazm. throw otT his allegiance. 
Sanjar invested him in Hazar-asp in 535 n., which was taken ; but he treated 
the rebel leniently, and still allowc<l him to retain that territory. In 537 U. 
[Guzidah says in 535 H., while the Muntakhab-ut-Tawarildl says it hap- 
pened in 536 H.] Gur K-h an. who, in concert with At Khan, defeated Sanjar in 
the Dasht, or Desert of Katran frontier of Samrkand, died ; 

and, after this happened, Muhammad Khwarazm ^ah expelled the infidels 
from Mawar-un-Nahr. 

® It was, according to Guzidah and others, after Sanjar .s defeat by the 
Khata-i*s and Mughals that ’Ala-ud-Din, chief of Ghiir, ventured to show 
hostility towards him. Sanjar defeated him before Aobah in 547 ^nd Ala- 
ud-Din was taken prisoner, but was subsequently released. Our author has 
mentioned this as about the first event of Sanjar s reign. 

* See note *, page 157- 

^ A tract of territory on the frontier of Chin. A few MSS. have Khutlan. 

® Fanakali says that, when the Gh uzz tribe crossed the Jihun, Badr-ul- 
Mulk, ’Ajaroi, the Sultan’s Wazlr, advised Sultan Sanjar to attack them. 
This he did, and was overthrown and taken prisoner, and Khurasan, Kirman, 
and Pars were seized by them ! 

The Sultan marched against the Gh uzz in 54 ^ h. The details arc far too long 
for insertion here. Upwards of a hundred thousand persons, not including 
women and children, were afterwards massacred by the Ghu/z, and the tern- 
tory of Khurasan was devastated. In the following year was born 'i amvirhm, 

afterwards known by the name of Ghingiz Khan. 

7 Guzidah says “a muuu [which signifies two pounds of twelve ounces 
each] of silver.” Price, quoting the Ehula§at-ul-Akhbar, says “rt guarter of 
a hutuirediveight of gold, besides 100,000 dinars,” which is ridiculous. Our 
author’s account is the most probable one. 

T 'y 
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agree to it, and, on this account, gave battle to them, and 
was defeated and taken prisoner. 

On the Sultan falling into their hands, the whole of the 
Gh uzz dismounted before his stirrup, and saluted him, and 
tendered their services. The Gh uzz chieftains, such as Tuti, 
Kurgharat. Malik Dinar, Ibrahim, and Kh utalf. besides 
others, girded up their loins before the Sultan’s throne [to 
serve him], and began themselves to issue mandates [in 
his name]; and they divided Kh urasan among themselves. 
Whatever it was requisite to do they did, and they used to 
state, “ The Sultan commands this and that.” The slaves 
and servants of the Sanjari dynasty became dispersed 
and separated ; and the affairs of the country became 
disorganized, and the thread of sovereignty snapped 
asunder. 

After some time had passed — about a year, more or less* 
— one of the slaves, who was one of the Sultan’s nobles, 
proceeded to the Sultan Sanjar's presence, and presented 
himself, and, as if going out on a hunting excursion, 
mounted the Sultan on horseback, and brought him away 
[out of the hands of the Gh uzz]. and restored him to 
liberty once more. He conducted the Sultan to Marw 
and placed him on the throne again, and some of the still 
remaining adherents of the dynasty collected around him ; 
but the Sultan’s days had now drawn towards their close, 
and the sovereignty had grown antiquated and 'gone to 
decay. On Monday, the 24th of the month Rabi’-ul- 
A\vwal, in the .year 552 K., Sultan Sanjar died at Marw, 
and was there buried. His age was seventy -three years 

® Our author generally eschews tlates. Here again we have a specimen of 
his mode of writing history, when he asserts that Sanjar remained in captivity 
‘‘about a year, more or less.” Sanjar remained nearly four years in the 
hands of the Ghuzz, and, during this period, no efforts were made to effect 
his escape, lest his consort, Turkan Kh atun, who appears to have again fallen 
into captivity, might remain in their hands. She having died, however, .in 
55* H., Sultan Sanjar succeeded in gaining over the Gh uzz chief who had 
charge of him, so far as to get him to take him out on a hunting excursion to 
the banks of the Jihun. Arrangements had been marie for the occasion, aiid 
Amir Ahmad-i-Kam.ij, governor of Tirmiz, was awaiting him on the bank, 
where he had got boats in readiness. Tlie Sultan succeederl in throwing 
himself into one, and his people got into others, and then made their escape. 
In Ramazan of that year, the Sultan sncceerled in assembling a force at 
1 ‘irmiz, and he then set out, under its escort, to Marw. 

'■* See latter part of preceding note. 
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and a little over, and his reign lasted sixty-two The 
mercy of the Almighty be upon him ! 

» 

ACCOUNT OF THE SULTANS OF RUM OF THE SALJOKIAH 

DYNASTY. 

The Sultans of Rum were of the race of Saljuk, and were 
great and powerful monarchs ; and, in the territories of Rum 
and the country of Afranj numerous signs and marks 
of their goodness and benevolence, their expeditions and 
holy wars, their conflicts with unbelievers, buildingsof public 
utility and charity, in the shape of colleges, mosques, monas- 
teries for darweshis. karwansaraes, bridges, and charitable 
and pious foundations, remain to this day ; and the accounts 
of their descendants, their Maliks, and their Amirs, and of 
their heroic achievements in that country, are recorded in 
trustworthy books. 

When the Sultan of Sultans, Sanjar, on whom be the 
mercy of the Almighty, ascended the throne of his father, 
and became established in the sovereignty of the world, and, 
when the territories of Islam, both east and west, were taken 
possession of by his servants, and the Kh utbah was read 
for him from all the pulpits of Islam, and the money of the 
world became adorned with his name and titles, he conferred 
the- kingdom of Rum upon his brother, Mahmud, son of 
Malik Shah\ The whole of the Sultans [of that country] 

* Guzidah says Sanjar died of grief on the i6th of Rabi 'Ul-Awwal 55 ^ * **•» 
aged seventy-two years. The length of his reign must be calculated from the 
death of his brother Muhammad in 510 H., at which period he was thirty-one 
years old. Previous to this he was but subordinate ruler of Khurasan ; an<l 
historians calculate his reign from the date above mentioned. Other authors 
state that he reigned forty-one years. 

* Our author completed his work in 658 H., and Sanjar died in 55 ^ 
and, although the Salju^ dynasty existed for thirty-two years after Sanjar’s 
death, and had terminated ninety-eight years before our author closed his 

history, he says nothing about Sanjar’s successors, 

* Europe, the countries of the Christians, and the Roman empire of the east. 

* All the copies of the text are alike here. Our author has made a precious 
hash of this Section of the Rumt dynasty of the SaljuVs. Sanjar 

he states, first establish that dynasty, neither was Sanjar’s brother, Mahmud, 

the first subordinate sovereign of Rum, nor was his son, Mas’ud, the second, 

nor were they ever its rulers. He has confounded the Sultans of IraV anti 

those of Rum together. Sanjar’s brother, Mahmud, moreover, died when in 

[his 
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are his [Mahmud’s] descendants, an account of every one of 
whom is recorded in this Tabakat, in order that its readers 
may call to remembrance, with a blessing, those who have 
passed away, and acquire some information respecting that 
dynasty * 

* I will now demonstrate what T have referred to by giving a brief account 
of the rulers of Rum, of the Saljuk dynasty. 

Kil-timisb — written likewise Kil-timi^ and Kat-limish — 

but the last S5'llable is evidently the same as occurs in the name of the Turkish 
slave-sovereign of Dihli, “ I-yal-timish,”] son of Isra’il, son of Salju^c, Alb- 
Arsalan’s great uncle’s son, according to the Mimtakhab-ut-Tawarijyi, rebelled 
against him [Alb-Arsalan] ; but, in an action near Damghan in Muharram, 
456 n., Kil-timish was defeated, and was found dead on the field. Alb- 
Arsalan desired to put Kil-timish’s sons to death, but was dissuaded from doing 
so by his Wazir, and was induced to make Sulfman, son of Kil-timish, viceroy 
of certain territories of ^am, and he was the founder of the Saljuk Sultans ol 
Rum. Cuzidah states that Kil-timish received the investiture of the govern- 
ment of DamashVs from Malik Shah, at the time when he conferred so many 
territories upon others. See note page l68. Sullman, who was employed 
against the Christians in 467 ii. [a.d. 1074-5] — ^tit Fasifi-i and a few others say 
in 469 H. — succeeded by .stratagem in wresting Antaktah out of the hands of 
Firdaus [Philaretus], RCimi, after it had been in the hands of the Christians 

his tenth year, in 489 h., only twenty-one years before Sanjar succeeded to the 
throne, and when Sanjar was about tlie same age. The first two sovereigns 
here mentioned as rulers of Rum, who undertook expeditions against “the 
infidel Afranj,” were the first two rulers of ’IraV, subordinate to Sanjar, as 
will be seen on reference to the second Rumf sovereign, so called, and Sanjar’s 
reign where Karajah, the cup-bearer, is referred to, page 151. From the third 
to the ninth, the rulers mentioned in this Section are correctly given as far as 
their names and a very meagre account of their reigns go ; but the tenth ruler, 
again, was the la.st ruler of ’Irak, not of Rum. 1 noticed, when reading the 
work, that, at the latter part of the reign of Mas’iid, all the copies of the 
original contained matter totally unintelligible with regard to that sovereign. 
It is strange ton that all the copies of the work should be the.same, for some 
of the MSS. I have collated, one in particular,- are certainly five or si.x hundred 
years old. Still more strange is it, however, that, not only should the author 
in his preliminary notice of the Sultans of Rum mention Mahmud, brother of 
Sanjar, as the first, but, that he should subsequently mention his undertaking ex- 
peditions against the Christians ; and, with reference to the second ruler, Mas’ud, 
Mahmu<rs son, he says that Sanjar, at first, conlerred the throne of ’Irak upon 
him [Ma^.Tid], thus inferring that, subsequently, that of Rum was given to 
him. The heading of a chapter or paragraph might be p\it in incorrectly by a 
copyist, Vmt the sense of the matter c.annot be, nor could Rum have been 
inserted for ’Irak. It is therefiire evident that our author himself made a 
muddle of l\is work, and confounded the rulers of ’Irak with those of Rum, 
which, from other errors he has m.ade, is not improliahle. It will aKo he 
noticed lliat he makes no mention whatever of the .‘-^aljvlks orK-irman, consist- 
ing of eleven sovereigns, w hose dynasty outlasted all iheolhcr.s — but he has also 
left out all the other ’Iraki rulers, except the two first and the last, who do 
duty for the Rumi-' — neither has he given any account whatever of Sanjar’s 
succe.ssois, nor does he notice at all other les' j'owciful dytiastics. 
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I. MAHMOD, son of MALIK SHAH. 

On the throne of the territory of Rum having been con- 
ferred upon him by Sultan Sanjar, his brother, he undertook 
many holy wars in that region, and on the frontiers of 
Islam. He marched armies against the infidel Afranj, and 
carried on holy war according to the canons and ordinances 
of the sacred law. He captured fortresses and cities, and 
ruled over the servants of Almighty God with justice and 
beneficence. After he had reigned for a considerable time 
he died. 


II. MAS’OD. SON of MAHMUD SHAH. 


Sultan Mas’ud was the son of Mahmud, son of Malik 
Shah.~ At first, Sultan Sanjar conferred the throne of ’Irak 
upon him ; and, on one occasion, through the power and 
authority which he had acquired in that territory, he com- 
bined with Karajah, the Saki [cup-bearer], and they rebelled 


5K 


against the Sultan. 

The Sultan came upon them suddenly, and attacked 
them^ and took both Mas’ud and Karajah, the cup- 
bearer, prisoners. After that occurrence the affairs of 
Mas ud went to ruin, and he never ascended the throne 
again ; but, in the person of his son, Kazil-Arsalan by name 
he acquired considerable power, and became sovereign, and 

carried on the government*. 

****** 

[Twelve copies of the original are all hopelessly defective 

here, and no two copies are alike. No break occurs in eithei 

MS. to indicate that any portion whatever has been lost 

misplaced, or that any omission has been made in copyin^ . 

since 358 h. This was effected during the reign renown 

Comnenus. I. SULIMAN [the Solyman of Fassol he 

by this, and, in 480 h., Malik ^ah sovereignty on Iiim. 

was then only an infant in \\\s ^rst year], cone n v’Cl> "ho 

He reigned twenty years, and was succeeded by h.s son, 


® See the particulars, at page 15** 

• This is the only sense that is to be 


gathered from the original, and 


the 


statement is incorrect. .See note *, page IS?- 

? Not even in the precious Paris copy, 'v uc 
imagines to be in our author’s own handwriting- 


M. Taschcr.au so fondly 
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The context, in fact, proves that Minhaj-i-Saraj considered 
Kazil-Arsalan to be the son and successor of Mas’ud ; and, 
such being the case, the extent of our author’s knowledge 
of history is impressively indicated.] 

***>!«♦** 


III. :^azil-arsalAn », son of MAS’UP, son of mahmud, 

SON OF MALIK ^AH. 

After the decease of his father, Kazil-Arsalan acquired 
some little power, and possessed himself of some of the 
frontier districts of the territory of Rum. He ruled for a 
short period and died. 


IV. ^ul^-arsalAn, SON OF i«:azil-arsalAn. 

Kulij-Arsalau was the son of Kazil-Arsalan, who was 
the son of Mas’ud, son of Mahmud, son of Malik Shah. 
He assumed the sovereignty of Rum after the death of 
his father, and became a very great and powerful monarch. 
He possessed himself of the territories upon the confines of 
Rum, captured many fortresses and strongholds, performed 
many heroic exploits, and acquired a great name on ac- 
count of the infidel Afranj having been often worsted and 
overthrown by him. 

All the Sultans of Rum glory in their connexion with 
him , and he obtained the felicity of martyrdom. He was 
interred at Kuniah®, which is a large city in Rum. 

ascended the throne at Ifuniah. He gained some successes over the Christians, 
and, after a reign of eighteen years, died in 518 H. His brother, HI. KULIJ- 
ARSALAN, succeeded, who is said by one author to have fought a naval 
battle with the Christians, and, after an arduous struggle, to have been 
victorious ; but there is some discrepancy with respect to the date, and the story 
may refer to the previous reign. He reigned until 539 h., but some say until 
537 u. ; but. having been defeated in a battle with the Tr^i Salju^s, he was 
drowned whilst crossing a river, when retreating before them. His son, IV. 

^ succeeded, who, after a reign of nineteen years, died in 


8 


Mas'ud brother of Mahmud, son of Ohiyas-ud-DTn, Muhammad, Sanjar’s 

brother, had no son so named. The lines which follow are meaningless, but 
are alike m all the copies* ® 

^ Called Koniah by Europeans, 
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V. ’IZZ-UD-DiN, KAI-KA-OS. SON OF KULIJ-ARSALAN. 

Sul^n Izz-ud-Din, Kai-Ka-us, ascended the throne after 
his father’s death* and brought the country under his rule. 
He carried on holy war apinst the infidels of Afranj, and 
fought several battles with them in that country. He 
founded colleges and masjids, and left many monuments 
of his goodness and bounty behind. He was interred by 
the side of his father in the city of Kuntah. 


VI. kai-^hubAd. son of KAI-KA-OS. 

Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Kai-Kubad, ascended the throne on 
the decease of his father, Kai-Ka-us, and brought under his 
sway the territories of Rum, and parts adjacent. 

558 H. He was succeeded by his son, V. 'IZZ-UD-DIN, KULIJ-AKSALAN, 

•who ascended the throne at J^untah. He annexed some of the terri- 
tories of the Christians, and, after a reign of twenty years, died in 578 h. 
After him came his son, VI. RUKN-UD-DIN, SULIMAN SHAH, the 
eldest, and, between him and his brother Ghtyas-ud-Din, Kai-Khnsran, who 
had been nominated successor by his father, hostilities arose, which went on 
till 588 H. Kai-Siusrau fled to the Christians. Suliman annexed Ar^-i-Rum 
and Kar? [Kars], with their dependencies. He reigned twenty-four years, and 
died in 602 h. His son, VH. ’IZZ-UD-DIN, KULIJ-ARSALAN II., 
son of Sultman, succeeded. He was an infant, and his uncle, Kai-Khusra», 
having been recalled from the Farang, in 603- h., succeeded, after a year, in 
depriving him of the sovereignty, and Kullj-Arsalan was shut up in a fortress, 
where he died in 609 H. VIII. GHIYAS-UD-DIN, KAI- KH USRAU. 
after dethroning his young nephew in 603 H., assumed the sovereignty. He 
took Antaklah from the Christians, into whose hands it had again fallen, in 
603 II., and was himself killed in a battle with the ruler of Istanbul [Constan- 
tinople], after a reign of six years, in 609 h., but some authors say in the pre- 
ceding year, and some, 610 H. This probably is the fifth monarch referred to 
by our author, under the name of Kultj- Arsalan, .as he is the only one 
mentioned who attained the felicity of martyrdom in having been slain by the 
Christians. His brother, ’.\la-ud-Dln, Kai-Kubad, rose against him, but had 
to submit, and was confined in a fortress. 

GilliyaS'Ud-Din, Kai-Khu^rau, having been slain in battle with the Chris- 
tians, was succeeded by his son, IX. ’IZZ-UD-DIN, KAI-KA-US, but he 
died after a short reign of about a year. Most authors <lo not mention this 
prince at all. He was succeeded by his uncle, ’Ala-ud-l) 5 n, Kai-Kubacl, 
who is about the first of the sovereigns of this dynasty that c.an be ti-atcd 
by his correct name and title, from our author’s account of them. X. 'AI A- 
UD-DIN, KAI-KUBAI>, who had been immured in a fortress, succeeded his 
nephew, 'laiz-ud-Din, Kai-Ka-us, in 610 ll., and is accounte 1 one of tlio 
greatest sovereigns of the dynasty. Hostilities arose between him .and the 
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He fought battles with the infidels of Afranj ; and many 
indications of his goodness exist to this day. 

He had sons, who acquired great renown, and became 
great men. He died on the 5th of the month Shawwal. in 
the year 633 H., and he, likewise, was buried at Kuniah. 


VII. KAT-KHUSRAU, SON OF KAI-^IUBAD. 

Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Kai-Khusrau’, was a great monarch 
of noble disposition and excellent qualities, just and 
impartial. Having ascended the throne after the death of 
his father, he took possession of the territories of Rum, and 
assumed the government of them. 

In this reign, the disturbance and disorder consequent 
upon the irruption of the army of infidel Mughals had 
reached the frontiers of Rum*. The Sultan, in such 
manner as he was able, entered into friendly relations with 
the Farang He was assembling an army upon the fron- 
tiers bordering upon, the territory of Islam, when, suddenly, 

unfortunate but gallant Jalal-ud-Din, the last of the Kh \vara2m Shahis. They 
fought a battle, in Ramadan, 627 h., in which Kai>Kubad was victorious. 
The Mughal, Uktae Ka’an, sent hinaa Yarligh [diploma] congratulating him, 
and the Kh alifah [for overthrowing a good Musalman perhaps] conferred upon 
him the title of Sultan-i- A’gam, wa Kasim-i.Mu’agjam. He reigned twenty* 
six years, and died in 634 h., having been poisoned, mistake some authors 
say, by his son, Qhlyas-ud-Dtn, Kai- Kh usrau, who assumed the throne. 


* Our author is correct here as to the name and title. GHIYAS-UD-DIN, 
KAI- KH USRAU. the elcv#*nth of the dynasty, is the man who poisoned his 
own father, of whom our author gives such a glowing account. 

* An army of Mughals marthed against him, under Taju, Nuyan, and the 
Mughals obtained sway over the territory of Rum, after an engagement at 
Ko^ah-dlgh, in 641 H. Kai-Khusrau died in 642 H., but Guzldah says in 
644 H.» and Jahan-Ara and Muntakhab-ut-Taw^fkh say in 643 H., but 
Kaufat-us-Saia says in. 640 H., which is certainly incorrect. His son Suliman 
succeeded. 

3 The word “Farang” is used here in all the copies, but Afranj is the word 
previously used. This, doubtless, is what Gibbon refers to in grandiloquent style, 
wliich often covers great errors : — “Tlying from the arms of the Moguls, thoSd 
shepherds of the Caspian [whom he styles ‘ the strange and salvage hordes of Carn- 
mians,' thus indicating the extent of his knowledge of the matter] rolled 
headlong on Syria ; and the union of the Franks with the'.Sultans of Aleppo, 
Hems, and Damascus, w.as insufficient to stem the violence of the torrenf.” 
The “torrent” of course signifies the fugitive Sultan Jalal-ud-Dtn flying from 
the Mughals, who was defeated by Ala-ud-Din, Kai-]^ubad, as related in a 
previous note. 
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he was deserted and left alone by his troops. The Mughal 
forces made an inroad into that territory ; and, after they 
again retired, Kai- Kh usrau died in the beginning of 
Muharram, 643 H.* 

He reigned for a period of eleven years, and named his 
son, ’Izz-ud-D!n, Kai-Ka-us, his heir and successor. 


VIII. TZZ-UD-DiN, KAI-KA-OS, SON OF KAI.|ajUSRAU. 


According to his father’s nomination as successor to the 
sovereignty, Sultan Tzz-ud-Din, Kai-Ka-us, ascended the 
throne of Rum in the beginning of the year 643 H., and 
the Maliks and other great nobles submitted to his autho- 
rity 

As he was celebrated for his energy, his warlike accom- 
plishments, and his nobility of mind, he strengthened his 
frontiers on the side of Afranj ; and, as a matter of necessity. 


< Died in 644 H. according to Guztdah and Fasih-f, and in 642 H. accord- 
ing to the Muntakliab-ut-Ta\varilill- 

* As is often the case towards the termination of a dynasty, authors here arc 
at variance one with another respecting the succession. Some say that Ghiy-'^S- 
ud-Din, Kai-Khusrau. was succeeded by his son, ’Izz-ud-Din, Kai-Ka-us, an<l 
that he, as our author states, desfaU/ifd h\% brother Ruhn-ud-Dfn, Kulij- Arsalan 
[called by others Rukn-ud-Din, Sultman]. to the camp of the Miiglial Ka’an. 
The facts, however, appear to be as follow. On the death of Ghiyas-ud-DIn, 
Kai-Khusrau. in 642-11., his son, XII. KUKN-Un*l)iX, SULI.MAN, suc- 
ceeded. It was he who despatched hLs brother. ’Ala-ud-Din, Kai-Kuha<i, to the 
Court of Ab-gha [c.alled also Ab-ka] Khan, where he continued fora consider- 
able time in di.stress dnd trouble. Having at length succeeded in his mission, he 
set out on his return, but Rukn-ud-Dfn, Suliman, .suspecting he was coming 
with designs against him, had him put to death as soon ns he etUered his terri- 
tory ; and another brother, ’Izz ud-Dtn, Kai-Ka-us, fled to the camp of llarka 
Khan. After a reign, so called, of twenty years, Suliman was himself pul to 

death, by order of Ab-gha Khan, in 664 H. 

Others, on the contrary, say that Rukn-ud-Din, having succeeded in obtain- 
ing from the Mughal Ka’an, a grant of investiture for hiinscK, 011 his return 
into Rum, was the cause of great disor<lers ; and that ’Izz-ud-Din, Kai-Khusrau 
ned to Islanbid, and was procce<ling to the Dasht-i-Kabchak to lay Ids c.a^e 
before the Ka’an, but died on the way, Rukn-ud-Din having in the mean- 
time with Mughal aid, assumc.l the sovereignly ; but, after a short time bad 
elapsed Rukn-ud-Din [called Kulij-Arsalan by s:.me and Suliman by otbci->j 

w*as found to h'a%e been intriguing with the ruler of Misr, and was put to death 

in 664 n. . 

As our author fmi.bed bis history in 658 ii. 1 have no occasion to say 

more than that he recor<ls events respecting the Mughal., which, evidently, 

belong to the reign of Ghiya 5 -«‘l-I>>‘b K.ai-Khusr.au, rhe seventh lailer, by hi. 

account, and ba.s confused the events <.f the following uno. 
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consequent upon the power and predominance of the infidel 
Mugials over the dominions of Islam, he, in order to ward 
off [the inroads of] that race, despatched bis younger 
brother into Turlcistan to the Court of Mangu Khan, the 
Mughal, so that he might, under terms of peace,* be left in 
possession of his dominions. 

On RuIcn-ud-Din, Kulij-Arsalan, the envoy and brother 
of Sultan Kai-Ka-us, reaching the presence of Mangu 
Khan, the Mughal, he preferred requests, and made solici- 
tations contrary to the mandate of his brother. He sought 
from Manga Khan the territory of Rum for himself, and 
likewise assistance from him to enable him to liberate that 


countiy from the hands of his brother. Mangu Kh an gave 
him the daughter of the Na-in* [a Prince, or a great noble,] 
Aljakta,the Mughal, and despatched Aljakta, with his troops, 
to aid Rukn-ud-Din, Kulij-Arsalan [against his brother]. 

When they reached the Rumi territory, ’Izz-ud-Din, 
Kai-Ka-us, retired before them; and Kulij-Arsalan and 
the Mughals became dominant over ROm. Kai-Ka-us 


went to Aor Khan of Rum, and, having obtained aid from 
him, came and suddenly attacked the Mughals. and over- 
threw them . He captured his brother, and immured him 
in a fortress. 


After some time, he, Kulij-Arsalan, succeeded in escap- 
ing, and went to the Mughals ; and, as what has happened 
since has not become known to the author, this [notice of 
him] has been thus much abridged. 


IX. KUTB-UD-DiN9, KULIJ-ARSALAN. 

T rustworthy persons call him Rukn-ud-Din, Kulij- 

Arsalan, and say that he is among the Mughals, along 

with Hulau, the Accursed, in the direction of the tcrti- 

tor^* of Azarbaljan. \\ hat the upshot of his affairs 

may be no one can say ; but, please God, may they end 

wcir ! 


.'\l-.o \vriUcn Xuvan. 

' Wir. .\oi- (ill fine coj.y C /] Khan of Rum mi^ht have been, it would 
rc |uirc .HU .author t-i tx|.lain. No overthrow of the MughaJs by the Saljuks 
"f Ixi'iii i, jiieulion'j- 1 !iy (jihcr writer^. 

® One c<j[.y lia-. k\ikn-u(.l-L>jn. 

1 lii. account varies and is somewhat less in some of the copies 01 

tho work. Ilulan i:> aKo styled iriiMkn. 
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[The author now returns to the last of the Saljuks of 
'Irak*. All the MSS, are alike here.] 

* * 

X. TUGHRIL, SON OF TUOHRIL. 

Respecting the descent of this Prince two different 
accounts have been given. Some relate that he is Tughril. 
the son of Tughril, son of Kazil Arsalan*. 

Sultan. Tughril was a sovereign, and the son of a 
sovereign, and a person of great magnificence ; and his reign 
was contemporary with that of Sultan "Ala-ud-Din, Takish. 
K-hwarazm Shah ^ 

His strength was so veiy' great, that not a warrior of his 
day could lift his mace * from the ground, and he was a 
man of great stature and of awe-striking presence. Per- 
sons of credit relate, that the hair on his upper lip was so 
long, that he used to draw his moustaches back, and put 
them behind his ears. 

He was one of the brother’s sons of Sultan Sanjar*, and 
was [left] very young in years on the decease of his father. 
The sons of the Ata-bak Iladd-giz — who was one of Sanjar’s 
slaves, and had, previously, been ruler of that territory\ and 
had espoused TughriPs mother [grandmother of Tughril. 
widow of Arsalan, Tughril’s father], after his father’s death 
— had acquired- power over ’Irak; and, when their father 
died, they immured Sultan Tughril In one of the fortresses 
of 'Irak, and took the country into their own possession®. 

* All the copies are alike in this respect, and no hiatus whatever occurs in 
the different MSS. to show it. I merely discovered it from the names and 
events mentioned. 

^ Not so : Tughril, the last of the dynasty, was son of Arsalan Shah, aaul 
his title was RCikn-ud-DIn. There are no contrary accounts that I know of. 
One copy has Tughril, son of Arsalan, son of Kulfj- Arsalan. 

8 In some copies this paragraph is placed at the end of his reign. 

* See note *, page 91. 

* He was Sanjar’s brother’s great-grandson, if not one generation farther 
removed. 

® I have been obliged to take a little liberty with the text of this paragraph, 
which, in all twelve copies, is in a hopeless state of muddle. No two coi)ies 
are alike ; and, as the text now stands, it is a mere jumble of words without any 
observance of grammatical rules. The literal translation of this passage, as it 
now stands, is as follows He was one of the brother’s sons of Sultan 
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When Sultan Tughril reached man’s estate, and became 
famous for his vast strength, his great bodily vigour, his 
nobility of mind, and his warlike accomplishments, a party 
[of adherents] rendered him aid, and set him at liberty from 
imprisonment. He came forth, and great numbers of the 
servants of his father and grandfather flocked around him. 
He assumed the Chatr [canopy of royalty], and became 
Sultan. The following are two lines from a poem composed 
on his escape fromconfinement, and his rise to dominion and 
power ' : — 


** The tidings reach'd Rai— Tlie Sultan is come 1 *— 

And that august canopy of his is to Hamad^ come.'* 

After Sultan Tughril had acquired supremacy over 
the territory of ’Irak, and had reigned for a considerable 
period, a number of his servants despatched letters to 
Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Takish. Kh warazm Shah, and invited 
him to come into that country. In accordance with that 
request, Sultan Takish invaded Trak with a large army. 
\\ hen the two armies came into proximity with each other, 
one or two ingrate slaves acted treacherously towards 
Sultan Tughril, and came up behind his august back and 
martyred him. 

At this period his other followers were engaged in front, 
at the head of a pass, fighting bravely, and did not become 
aware of this piece of treachery, until those treacherous 
ingrates brought the august head of their sovereign to 
Sultan Taki^, Kh warazm Shah, who despatched it to that 
staunch and steadfast band of Tughril’s followers. 

Sanjar, and had been left, after his father fs death] very young [in years]. 
The sofis of the Ata-bak Iladd-giz, who was a slave of Sanjar’s, hdving 
ac'^juired power Over ’Irak, because /tis [sic] father was ruler of 'Irak ; [and], 
wljtn he died, imprisoned Sultan Tughril in one of the fortresses of ’Iiujc, 
took his motl\er to wife [sic], and possessed themselves of the country.” For 
.a correct account of these matters sec the following note, and note page 169. 

7 Jnhan-Pahlawan, the Ata-bak, on the death of his half-brother [see under 
Aia-baks of Azarbaijan and ’Irak, page 171, and note*] Arsalan Shah, set up 
ilie latter s son, riighril, as sovereign of ’Irak, who was then seven years old. 
While* his maternal uncle, Jahan-Pahlawan, lived, Tughril’s affairs prosperedi 
and he reigned in some splendour. Jahan-Pahlaw’an, however, died in 582 H., 
and Kazil- -Arsalan, his full brother, desired to take his place as Ata-bak to 
Tughril. The latter, being impatient of restraint, would not brook it, and, 
accordingly enmity arose between them. For further particulars respecting 
Tughril and ^azil-Arsalan, see note®, page 171, and note* page 172, 
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When they found what had happened, they declared 
that they would not cease fighting and using the sword, 
until he, Sultan Taki^ should deliver up to them the 
murderers of their sovereign, whereupon they would yield 
to him. Sultan Taki^ complied, and delivered up the 
murderers, whom they sent to the infernal regions. Then, 
taking along with them the head of Sultan Tughril, they 
proceeded to the presence of Sultan Takish. and sub- 
mitted to him. He took the head in his arms, and, along 
with them, performed the customary mourning [for the de- 
ceased] ; and Sultan Taki^, Kh warazm Shah, took pos- 
session of ’Irak*. 

* Tughril’s death occurreil in the following manner : — Takish of Kh warazm. 
having invaded ’Ira^t at the instigation of Kutlagh Inanaj, encountered 
Tughril’s forces within three farsakhs of Rai, where Tughril had pitched his 
camp. According to several authors Tughril and Kutlagh Inanaj were 
engaged hand to hand, when Tughril struck his own horse a blow with his 
mace, which was intended for his opponent, and the horse fell with him, and 
Tughril was slain by Kutlagh Inanaj. I prefer, however, the circumstantial 
account of Yafa’t, who says that whilst Tughril was leading his troops in a 
charge, his horse stumbled, and Tughril was thrown to the ground. At this 
moment Kutlagh Inanaj reached the spot, and desired to give Tughril a 
finishing blow, and slay him before he was recognized. This he accomplished, 
and the body was then placed upon a camel aiul taken to the presence of 
Takish, “who, on seeing his enemy in this condition, knelt down and gave 
thanks to the Almighty for the mercy vouchsafed to him.” His head was 
sent, as an insult, to the Kh alifah at Raghd.ad, and his body was exposed upon 
a gibbet in the bazar of Rai, on Thursday, the 29th of Kabi’-uI-Awwal, 590 ir. 
Thus ended the first dynasty of the Saljuks, who ruled over Khurasan and 
’IraV for a period of «6l years. This account of Tughril and his death is 
widely different from our author’s. The Kh alifah was hostile to Takish. See 
under his reign. Section XVI. 

Our author does not give any account of the Saljuk dynasty ot Sham, or 
of that which ruled so long in Kirman. 



SECTION XIII. 


ACCOUNT OF THE SANJARIYAH RULERS. 

The humblest of the servants of the Almighty’s Court, 
Minhaj-i-Saraj, Jurjant, states, that, when the period of 
the dynasty of the Sanjariyah expired, and no son remained 
unto Sultan Sanjar, nor brother’s sons* [likewise], every one 
of his slaves held some territory among the dominions of 
Islam. These slaves assumed the title of Ata-baks [guar- 
dians and preceptors], and, to the brother’s sons of Sultan 
Sanjar, they accorded the title of Sovereign, whilst they 
possessed themselves of the different territories of the 
empire 

These Ata-baks were of different races. One was the 
descendant of the Ata-bak, Ilatt-giz, to whom Sultan 
Sanjar had given the territories of 'Irak and Azarbaijan ; 
the second, the Ata-bak, Sankur, to whom he had given 

* So in all the copies, but a few lines under our author contradicts himself. 

- Cur author appears quite as much in the dark with respect to the Ata-baks, 
if not more so than he is with regard to the Sultans of Hum. It was Sultan 
Malik ^ah, the father of Sultan Sanjar — not Sanjar himself — who made 
several of his Mamluks or slaves, as well as some of his relatives and nobles, 
rulers over different parts of his va.st empire [see page 138], as the dates which 
I shall give will prove, and on the authority of authors of undoubted authority, 
such as have been already mentioned. For the information of the general 
reader tminitiatc<l in Oriental lore, 1 would mention that the words Mamluk 
and Gh ulam. signifying “ slave,” must not be understood in the sense “ slave " 
conveys in our language. These slaves were sometimes captives, but more 
often boys of Turkish origin, purchased by kings and their great nobles of 
traders — slave-dealers — and trained for the highest offices. They wore some- 
times aclopte<l by their masters, and were frequently made governors of pro- 
%’inccs, and leaders of armies. Numbers of tlxjse Turkish slaves possessed the 
llir««nc of Dihli, as will hereafter be mentioned in these pages. 

riie Ata-baks, it must be remembered, notwithstanding our author’s 
assertions, were, at the outset, more or less, subject to the sovereigns of the 
house of Saljuk, and acted as tutors and guardians of various young princes, 
which the word Ata-bak means, from the Turkish aid, father, and bak, a lord, 
a great man. Sanjar himself was put in charge of Khurasan in the thirteenth 
year of his age, which signifies that the government was administered in his 
name, and that his Ata-bak carried on the administration. 
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the territory of Pars; and, third, theAta-baks of Mau^il, 
and the Maliks of Sham®. Trustworthy authorities have 
related some little respecting the events [in the lives] of 
two of these dynasties, as has been [herein] recorded ; and, 
with regard to the Ata-baks of Mau§il, as much as has been 
written respecting the affairs of Sultan Nur-ud-Din of Sham 
is all the information that has been obtained, with the 
exception of that of which the Khudawand-Zadah [son of a 
lord or great man] of Mausil informed me, which was this 
much, that his eighth ancestor was a Turk of Khata-i. and 
the slave of Sultan Sanjar*. Such being the case, this 
dynasty [of Ata-baks] has been classified into three 
sections*. 


FIRST DYNAS'l'Y. 

THE SANJARiVAH MALIKS OF ’IRAK AND AZARUAijAN. 

Be it known that one night, at a convivial entertainment, 
Sultan Sanjar conferred sovereignty upon three persons — • 
to Malik Utsuz® he gave the throne of Khwarazm ; to the 
Ata-bak, Ilatt-giz, the throne of Azarbaijan ; and the 
throne of Pars to the Ata-bak, Sankur^ 

3 Respecting both of which dynasties he gives no account. From the 
remarks which follow, our author seems to have been at a loss for materials, 
and his statements fully prove it. 

* A vxst deal of information, certainly. 

* It will be noticed that our author, who generally eschews dates, never 
gives a single date throughout his account of the three following dynasties, so 
called. 

« Also written Utsiz, an<l in the Burhan-i-Kata’, Itsiz. 

7 Sanjar’s father, Malik Shiih, who certainly held a greater extent of terri- 
tory than any other of the Saljuk sovereigns, bestowed territories, that is the 
viceroyalty over them, upon his Mamluks and oflneers. Kh wara/m he gave to 
Nush-Tigin-i- Gh arjah. who was also a slave, on his com|Ucst of that territory, 
in 475 H. [He was the progenitor of that dynasty], and this hajrpenetl Jivi 
years b^'ore Sanjar ions born. The latter, during his reign, in 535 H., endea- 
voured to reduce Itsiz, tlie gramlson of Nusli-l'igin, who died wbeu Sanjiir 
7 uns in bis twelfth year, but was unable, and Ilsiz became an independoil 
sovereign. On A^-Sankur, the jnogenitor of the Ata-baks of Fars and of 
Diyar-i-Bakr, Mu^iammad, .Sanjar’s prerlecessor, bcsio\ve<l the goveniinent of 
Halab, in 487 ii., upwards of pie years before Sanjar came to the throne of the 
empire : he had only held KJiuia-.an before. It was Mahmud, nephew of 
Sanjar, who gave lladtl-giz the widow of his brt)ther in marriage, and the 
government of .A? arbaijan, as mentioned farther on. I ha\e been tlui> par- 
ticular here in order to sliow ihcsmluc of our author’s statements n iih respect 

M 
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When the next day came round, a number of his Waztrs, 
confidants, and advisers, represented to the Sultan, that, on 
the previous night, his Majesty had given thrones away 
to three different persons, out of whose hands he would not, 
hereafter, be able to disengage them. He inquired what 
three persons they were, and, when they informed him, he 
confirmed the appointments, saying : — Those two first 
mentioned are my slaves, and the other is in my service. 
As there is no son to interpose, who would be heir to 
the sovereignty, it is better that my slaves should be 
paramount.” 

I. THE ATA-BAK, iLATT-GIZ*, US-SANJARf. 

The Ata-bak, Ilatt-giz, was a slave of Sultan Sanjar^s, 
and he was possessed of great strength and nobility of mind. 

Having brought the territory of Azarbaijan under his 
sway, he performed many great adts ; and many monu- 
ments of his goodness still remain in that country. 

to the Ata-baks, whatever may be the value of what he says about Hindustan. 
As the other slaves, who were appointed riders at the same time, are not 
mentioned by our author, I need not refer to them here. 

® the Ata-bak, Iladd-giz (or ilatt-giz, ^ and d being interchangeable], was 
the slave of Kamal-ud-Din, 'All, Samairami, the Wazir of Sultan Mabniud, 
son of Sultan Muhammad, son of Sultan Malik Shah. (See note ®, page 146. 
As the author leaves out Mahmiid’s reign, it is not surprising that he makes 
errors with respect to Iladd-giz.] Samairam is one of the dependencies of 
Isfahan, anil is said to have been founded by Sam, the son of Nuh (Noah], 
who gave it the name of Sam- Aram —S.am's resting-place [or place of rest]— 
but, from constant use, in course of time, the name got corrupted into 
Samairam. After the ^Va2^^, Kamal-ud-DJn, was put to death, in the month 
of Safar, 516 u., iladd-giz became the servant of Sultan Mahmud, during 
whose reign he rose to the highest rank and dignity, and great power. Mat* 
mud gave the widow of his brother Tughril, the mother of Arsalan Shah 
[>ee page 165, where the author falls into utter confusion : this note tends to 
throw some light upon his statements there], in marriage to Iladd-giz, and 
bestowed upon him the government of Ajarbaljan. He became very powerful, 
and annexed Ganjah and Shiriian to his territory. He set up Arsalan Shah, 
son of Tughril, his wife’s son, as sovereign, and, at once, assumed the entire 
direction of affairs, and all the power, Arsalan possessing nothing of sove- 
reignty except the bare name. Iladd-giz died at Hamadan, according to 
Fasih-T, in 567 H-, but some say in 569 H. In 557 h., an army of 30,000 
Ciurjis [Georgians] invaded Afarbaljan, destroyed the city of Du-in, and slew 
10,000 Musalmans, carrieil off a number of captives, and burnt the great 
Masjiil. Shams-ud-Din, Iladil -gii:, took the ficM with 50,000 horse, at Tabriz, 
in order to aid the ruler of Akhlat and the lord of Maraghah. and to revenge 
this invasion, which he effected in the following year. 
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The Almighty gave him worthy and accomplished sons ; 
and he carried on wars with the infidels of Afranj and 
Karkh. and reduced the country, as far as the frontiers of 
Rum, under his subjection, and conquered a great part of 
Trak. He died after reigning a considerable time. 


II. THE ATA-BAK, MUHAMMAD, SON OF ILATT-GIZ. 

The Ata-bak, Muhammad, was a great monarch, and 
succeeded his father on the throne®. He took possession 
of the' territories of 'Irak and Azarbaijan, and performed 
many illustrious deeds. He was just and of implicit faith, 
he founded colleges and masjids, and undertook many 
expeditions against the unbelievers. He likewise per- 
formed many gallant exploits in the direction of Karkh, 
and reduced the territory, as far as the frontiers of Rum 
and Sham, under his sway. 

He reigned for a considerable period, and had slaves 
who attained great eminence and grandeur, who, after him, 
took possession of the territories of 'Irak*, such as I-ta gh - 
mi^, and Ada-mi^, and others besides them, the whole 
of which they held up to the time of Khwarazm Shah, when 
the territories of ’Irak passed out of their hands, and they 
died. 

In the length of his reign®, his justice, and his bene- 
ficence, the Ata-bak, Muhammad, was a second Sanjar 

® Iladd-giz was succeeded as Ata-bak by his son, Jahan Pahlawan, Mutiam- 
mad, by the widow of Sultan Tughnl. and half-brother of Arsa’an Shah. The 
latter having died in 571 H., the Ata-bak set Arsalan’s son, Tughril, a chiUl in 
his seventh year, upon the throne of ’Irak ; but he was a mere puppet, and, 
except in name, the Ata-bak was sovereign. Jahan Pahlawan then despatched 
his full brother, ^azil-Acsalan, as his deputy, to Azarbaijan. Jahan Pahlawan 
died at Rai in 582 H. There is a good deal of discrepancy among authors as 
to the dates of the deaths of these two Ata-baks. 

» As the Ata bak, Muhammad, Jahan Pahlawan, had several sons, who 
succeeded to his territories, the mention of his “slaves, who held them “up 
to the time of Khwarazm SJ^ah,-’ is, like many other statements of our author, 
inexplicable. No other writer makes such a statement. 

3 The Ata-bak- Iladd-giz, died in 567 H., some say in 568 Ji., and others, 
<>69 U- He held sway about 35 years. The Ata-bak, Muhammad, who, our 
author says, was “a second Sanjar in length of reign,” only held power from 
the date ofhis father's death, until 582 H.. just 15 years. HO has confounded 
the father with the son. 


M 2 
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III. THE ATA-BAK, YUZ-BAK, SON OF MUHAMMAD, US- 

SANJARL 

The Ata-bak, Yuz-bak, was sovereign of Azarbaijan. 
Some have said* that he was the brother of the Ata- 
bak, Muhammad, son of the Ata-bak, Ilatt-giz, the San- 

jari. 

Yuz-bak was a man energy and experience, and reigned 
over the territory of Azarbaijan for a considerable time. 


3 All absurd way of writing history, when he is not even certain of the names 
and descent of the people he pretends to write about, who flourished only a 
short time before he compiled his work. The Ata-bak, Jahan Pahlawan, 
Mu^iammad, was succeeded by bis brother, KazihArsalan, not by Yuz-bak. 
At the decease of the former, Kazil presented himself before Sultan Tughril, 
in expectation that he would permit him to act as his Ata-bak ; but he^ having 
experienced severity from Jahan Pahlawan, and having now grown older, was 
not inclined to have another master, and would not consent. Kazil, becoming 
hopeless of gaining his object, retired into Azarbaijan, and rebelled ; but was 
defeated in an engagement with Tughril’s partisans. In 583 h., l^azil had 
gained sufficient strength to be able to renew hostilities ; and, in 586 H., he 
made Tughril prisoner, with his son, named Malik ghah, and immured them 
in a strong fortress in Azarbaijan, and IJCazil-Arsalan assumed independent 
sovereignty. Kazil-Arsalan was assassinated by the disciples of the Mula^iidah 
in 587 H., after reigning five years. See pages 165 and 166. 

He was succeecled by his nephew, Nusrat-ud-Din, Abu-Bikr, the son of 
Jahan Pahlawan, in the territory of Azarbaijan only, and Tra^ passed to his 
brother, Kutlagh Inanaj. In 587 h., the year after Abu- Bikris death, Sultan 
Tughril effectetl his escape from imprisonment, and succeeded in reaching 
’Irak. KuUagh Inanaj, after marrying his mother to TugJiril, combined with 
her to admini>ter poison to Tughril in his food ; but, having received a warn- 
Ttighril coinpellcd his wife to take it, upon which she almost immediately 
died. Kutlagh Inanaj was imprisoned for a time, but was subsequently set at 
libeity. He went to the Court of Taki.sh, Sultan of KJiwarazm, and brought 
him null an army upon Tughril, ami, in a battle which took place between 
them. Tughril was slain, and the first dynasty of the Salju^s terminated. This 
will thiow some light upon the almost unintelligible and confused accountgiven 
by our .author respecting the reign of Sultan Tughril, at page 166, and the 
very romantic, but not very authentic account of hl.s death. It will be noticed 
that, up to this time, even the Ata-baks were nominally but the ministers of 
tlie Saljuk M3vcreign.s, and not “great monarchs” who ascended “thrones,” 
as our .iiUhor asserts. 

1 lic.Ata bah. U/diak, or ^ uz-bak [the name i.s written both ways], son of 
Jahan I’ahlawan. was the A/./ of the At.i-baks of Azarbaijan, and succeeded 
Nusrat-iid-Djn. Abu Hikr. in the government of that territory. He was the 
.\t.a-l)ak wl.ose city of Tal.rf/, Sultan Jalrd-ml-Din, the Last of tlie Khwarazml 
Sultans, invested. ^ uz-b.ik had left u. and had placed his consort in charge ; 
and she, having fallen m love with Jalabud-Dln. became his wife, and sur- 
rendered the city to him. Vru-bak died of grief and chagrin. For an account 
o( lhi:> cncmnsiaiice, see ibe reign of Jalal-ud-Din, Section X'VI. 
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He continued in possession of it until the reign of Sultan 
Muhammad, Khwarazm ^ah. Upon several occasions 
the forces of Kliwarazm Shah were appointed to act against 
him, but he did not fall into their hands, until he advanced 
into ’Irak, being eager for the possession of Isfahan, and 
hostilities were going on between him and the Ata-bak of 
Fars, Sa’d [son of Zangi]. 

Unexpectedly, Sultan Muhammad, Kh warazm Shah, 
came upon them. The Ata-bak^ Yuz-bak, was defeated 
and completely overthrown, and Azarbatjan passed out of 
his possession, and he died. 

IV. THE ATA-BAK, ABO-BIKR. SON OF MUHAMMAD. 

The Ata-bak, Abu“Bikr, was a great monarch; and the 
territory of ’Irak, and the Jibal [the mountain tracts of Trak] 
came into his possession. He ruled his subjects justly and be- 
neficently , and cleared the frontiers of his territoryof enemies. 
_ He founded colleges and masjids in ’Irak, Arran, and 
Azarbaijan, and a very large college at Maraghah ; and 
was the patron of ecclesiastics and learned men. He had 
numerous slaves, both of his father’s and of his own, each 
of whom was Malik [ruler] in one of the cities of ’Irak. He 
was the elder brother of the Ata-bak, Yuz-bak, and he 
reigned for a considerable time, and died, leaving no 
children behind him. 


SECOND DYNASTY. 

THE SANJARiYAH MAI. IKS OF FARS. 

I. THE AT.\-BAK. SANKURA US-SANJARI. 

As soon as the throne of Fars^ was conferred upon the 
Ata-bak, Sankur, by Sultan Sanjar, Sankiir brought that 

•* Guzfdah says tluat Ak-S.ankur [turned into “ Ascanvar” by Gibbon], who 
held Halab of Sultan Malik Shah, is tlie progenitor of the^e Ata-baks of Fars. 

* We now come to the .Ata-baks of Fars, whom our axUhor ec>ntinually styles 
“great mbnarchs,” who ascended thrones, although, at the very outset, he .says the 
brothers’ sons of Sanjar retained the title of Badshah. He begins with the 
Ata-bak, Sankur, and svould lead his rcailers to im.-gine tltal he was the first 
of the rulers of Fars who bore that title, aiul that Sultan Sanjar bestowed the 
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territory under subjection®, and acted with justice and 
beneficence to the people under his sway. 

On the death of Sultan Sanjar, some of the brothers’ 
sons of that monarch came into the territory of Fars from 
’Irak. Sankur sent them to Istakhur. in that territory, 

soz’ereigftiy of that territory upon him, as he did upon others of his slaves* 
Such, however, is not the case. The Ata-baks of Fars were of the race of 
Salgliur, a Turkman chief, who, about the lime of the great movement of the 
Salju^s towards Kl-^ urasan, made raids into that territory, and committed 
great ravages, until the Salju^s became complete masters of it, when that 
chieftain is said to have taken ser\Mce under Sultan Tughril Beg, and Salghur 
and his tribe took up their quarters in Fars, Kh uzistan^ Luristan, and parts 
adjacent, f rom the downfall of the Dialaniah dynasty to the rise to indepen* 
dent sovereignty of the Sanlcuriah, of whom our author’s Sankur is the first, 
sr<'cu persons rulerl over Fars, six of whom were governors on the part of the 
Saljuk sovereigns. The first of these w.is Fazl, son of Hasan, who in 459 if., 
after Alb- Arsalan, the previous year, had inflicted chastisement upon the Shahan- 
karah, seized Mansur-i-I'ulad Sutun [Pillar of Steelj, the last of the Uilami 
st>vercigns of the family of Buwiah, and imprisoned him. He then seized 
upon Fars, which he apj^c.ars to have been allowed to retain ; hut, subsequently, 
having becumc <li>affcctcd, he was replaced by the Amir Kh umar-Tigin. To 
him succeeded the -Vl.a-bak, Jawli [also written Chawli]^ who reduced the 
power of the Shabankarah. He was succoctled in the government by the Ata- 
bak, Karajah, who was slain at Hamadan [Guzitlah says in Fars], He was 
followed by the Ata-bak, Maugu [also called Mangfis], his son. Subsequently, 
the Ata*bak, l^urabah [also written Fuzabah, y" being interchangeable with /']» 
was made go\enior by Sultan Mas’ud, son of Muhammad, son of Malik Sliah, 
Saljukf. He rebelled against M.as’ud, son of Mahinful, and was taken in an 
engagement with him, and put to death in 542 If. After this, Sultan Mas’ud 
made his brother's son, Malik Shah fGuzfdah says, Muhammad], ruler of Fars. 
He was a youth wholly given to pleasure; and, after a time, he put to death, 
witliout cause, the Ata-bak [his own Ata-bak in all probability], Salghnr. On 
this, Saj.kur-Tigin, son of Maudud, son of Zangi, son of AV-San^ur, son of 
S.ilghur, rose against Malik Shah, and expelled him from the territoiy of 
Fars. Malik Sili'h went to his uncle’s court, obtained assistance, and again 
entered Fars, but was unable to efTecc any Ihing ; and, in 543 H., Sankur 
assumed indejiendcnt sovereignty. The account given in Guzidah is some- 
what different, but to the same purpose. It says, “ Buzabah, having rebelled 
against Isultan MasTid in 541 H., was defeated before Hamadan, taken 
prisoner, and put to death in 543 H, The brother’s son of Buzabah, Sankur, 
son of Maudud, in revenge for his uncle’s deAth, seized upon the territory of 
Fars.” All these events took place in Sanjar ’s li/ctime. Sankur assumed the 
title of MugafTar-ud-DIn, and ruled for a period of thirteen years, and died in 
556 n. He was succeeded, not by his son, but by his brol/ier^ Tuklah. It 
n^ust be borne in min<l that all these .Ata-baks were, more or less, subject to 
the successors of Sultan Sanjar, while the dynasty lasted. Mas'ud died in 
547 and Bialik Sh ah succeeded. See l.illcr part of previous note, and 
note ® page 146, and note *, page 151. 

« The constant recurrence, tliroughout the work, of this stock phrase of our 
author s, may be partly accountc<l for from the fact that confusion, more or less, 
arose on the dc.ath of e.ach rider. 
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and assigned a stipend, and furnished them with all things 
necessary for their support. Those princes were allowed 
to retain the empty title of Badshah, whilst Sanfcur, under 
the name of A.ta-bak [guardian and preceptor], ruled over 
the territory of Pars. Hereigned for a lengthened period,and 
died. 


II. THE ATA-BAK, ZANG^^ SON OF SANIJIUk. 

The Ata-bak, Zangt, ascended the throne of Pars after 
the death of his father. He was a great monarch, and was 
just, and ruled with a firm hand ; and he brought the do- 
minions oftiis father under his control and government. 
With respect to the rulers of the countries around, he 
guided his policy as the circumstances of the times ren- 
dered feasible ; and he held the sovereignty of Pars for a 
long period, and died*. 


III. THE ATA-BAK, DUKLAH, SON OF SAN^IUK. 

The Ata-bak, Duklah, after the decease of his brother, 
ascended the throne of Pars. He was an energetic and 
rigorous monarch, and brought the territory of Pars under 
his control. 

Hostilities broke out between him and the Maliks of 
*Irak ; and he collected together, from all parts of the 
country, a vast quantity of material and munitions, the like 
of which, to such an amount of wealth and treasure, none 
of his predecessors in the rule of Pars had ever possessed. 

He reigned for a long time, and died*. 

“ Our author here again has made a gre.at blunder. There were two 
Zangis and two Tuklahs [or Duklahs, d being interchangeaidc with /]. The 
first, according to the Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh. Sankuv’s brother, Tuklah, 
having become suspicious of his brother’s intentions, retirc<i among the Fa?la- 
wiahs. The chief rendered Tuklah assUtance, and he, one night, sutlclenly 
fell upon Sah^ur by surprise, seized him, .and immured him in the ICnla’- 
i-Saftd. Tuklah then assumed the authority, and held it four years. Ho died 
in 553 H. ; after which San^cur again obtained power, ami in 55O ii he <lic<k 
He was succeeded by his brothrry Zangi, son of Mauilud. 

® Zangi, son of Maudud, only reigned for a short perio<l,and die<l in the 
fallowing year, 557 H. He w'as succeeded by his son [not his brother : our 
author confounds the two Ttiklahs into one), Tuklah, or Duklah, as our avilhov 
now states. He wa.s confirmed in ]>ossession of bars by Sultan Arsalan, son 
of Tughril, son of Mubamn>ad, son of Malik Shah. 

« Tuklah died in 590 U., but the Muntakhal<-nL-TawiiikU sa>> in 591 11. 
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IV. THE ATA-BAK, SA’D, SON OF ZANGI 


The Ata-bak, Sa’d, was a great monarch, and ascended 
the throne of Pars after the decease of his uncle [the Ata- 
bak, Duklah], and brought the different parts of that 

country under his rule, in the manner which has been 
described ^ 

He was a most just and intrepid sovereign ; and trust- 
worthy authorities have related this, that the weight of his 
arms and armour was so great, that a powerful man could 
not lift from the ground the armour he used to wear. 

He led armies against ’Irak upon several occasions, and 
in some engagements he was victorious; but, in others 
again, he was defeated, as happened when a battle took 
place between him and Sultan Muhammad, KJi warazm 
^ah, undesignedly, and in the following manner. The 
Ata-bak, Sa’d, was marching an army .into *Irah, with the 
object of capturing Isfahan ; and the Ata-bak, Yu^bak, 
son of the Ata-bak, Muhammad, had come out of Azar- 

baijan also, with the object of gaining possession of that 
city. 

The two armies, of Fars and of Azarbatjan, were march- 
ing towards the same point from opposite directions, when 
Sultan Muhammad*, Kli warazm Sh ah, arrived [with an 
army] upon the frontier of 'Irah* He obtained informa- 
tion that the Ata-bak, Sa'd, was marching an army from 
Pars, towards the gate of Isfahan, in order to give battle to 
the Ata-bak, Yuz-bak, and he [Sultan Muhammad] ad- 
vanced with his troops towards the Ata-bak, Sa’d. 

When the troops of Kh warazm Sh ah came in sight^, the 
Ata-bak, Sad, imagined that this was the army of the Ata- 


' Duklah was succeeded by his cousin, the Ata-bak, Tugliril, brother of 
Zangi, and son of San^cur, son of Maudud, son of Zangt, son of A^-San^ur, 
the other brother of the first ruler ; and hostilities went on between him and 
Sa d, .lon of Zangi, for a considerable time, during which Fars suffered great 
desolation. At length Tughril was taken captive by Sa’d, who deprived him 
of his sight, and immured him within the walls of the fortress of I§takliur, 
where he died, 599 11. He was succeeded by Sa’d, son of Zangt,’ son of 
jylaudiuJ, who \%/ourth according to our author. 

^ Not mentioned in any other place in the work. 

Sultan Ala-ud* Din, Muhamma<i. 

The Muntakhab-ut-Tawariki and Jah' 3 .n-Ara say this affair took place on 
the c(»nfinea of Rai. 
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bak, Yuz-bak, and at once marshalled his ranks in order, 
and attacked the Sultan’s army, and threw it into confu- 
sion. Suddenly, .one of the champions of Kh warazm Shah's 
army joined spears with him ; and the name of that cham- 
pion was Kashkah*. who was the [Sultan’s] Amir-i-Akhur 
[lord of the stables]. The champion hurled the horse of 
Sa’d to the ground, and wanted to slay him ; but the Ata- 
bak cried out to him : — “ I am the Ata>bak, Sa’d ; do not 
slay me. Say, Whose army is yours?” The champion 
replied : — ” The army of Sultan Muhammad, Kh warazm 
Shah.” The Ata-bak rejoined : — “ Take me to the Sultan’s 
presence.” 

On reaching the Sultan’s presence, Sa’d kissed the 
ground, and said : — “ King of the Universe, by the great 
God, this your servant knew not that this was the king’s 
army, othenvise he would never have drawn his sword.” 
The Sultan comforted and encouraged him, and forthwith 
had him remounted ; and, on account of what had reached 
the ears of the Sultan respecting the great energy, man- 
liness, and intrepidity, of the Ata-bak, Sa’d, he treated 
him with honour and reverence, and restored to him the 
dominion of Pars, upon this stipulation — that one half of 
that territory should be held by the Maliks, or great nobles, 
and trusty retainers of the Khwarazm Shah! dynasty, and 
the other half should belong to the Ata-bak*. 

The Sultan likewise appointed a force to accompany 
him, for this reason, that, on the Ata-bak, Sa’d, having been 
taken prisoner, his son, the Ata-bak, Abu-Bikr, had taken 
possession of the territory of Pars, and had read the Khut- 
bah in his own name. 

When the Ata-bak, Sa’d, with the forces of Khwarazm 
Shah, and the Sahib [lord] Ikhtiyar-ul-Mulk, Amir-i-Haji, 
who was despatched along with Sa’d by Khwarazm Shah, 

^ In some few copies ICashUh others Kash^ht. 

« In the year 603 H., Sa’d was taken prisoner on the confines of Rai by the 
troops of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din 'Muhammad, Khwarazm ^ah. He was 
released on the stipulation “that he should pay four ddngs [a dang is the fourth 
part of a dram, and the meaning here signifies a fourth part of any thing : some 
writers say a third] of the revenue of Ears and ’Irak, which he appears to 
have then held, into the Sultan’s treasury,” and, upon these terms, he was 
allowed to retain these territories. The Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh calls the 
Sultan by the title of Kutb-ud-Din, and says that Sa’d was released on the 

intercession of the Malik of Zawzan. 
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reached the frontier of Pars, the Ata-bak, Abu-Bikr, ad- 
vanced to oppose them, and the father and son came to 
blows. The Ata-bak, Sa'd, wounded his son, Abu-Bikr, in 
the face with his sword, and the ranks of the Farst army 
became disorganized. 

The Ata-bak, Sa’d, again ascended the throne of Pars, 
and imprisoned his son. After this, Sa’d reigned for a 
considerable period over [half of-*] that territory, and died 
after the misfortunes attending the irruption of the infidel 
Mughals\ 

The Ata-bak, Sa’d, was endowed with many distinguished 
virtues, and excellent qualities. In the first place, the flag, 
which, every year, he used to send along with the caravan 
of pilgrims on the journey to the Ka'bah [at Makkah], when 
the pilgrims returned, he used to have kept constantly set 
up before the entrance of his palace or pavilion ; and, every 
time he came to the hall of audience, or his private apart- 
ments, he used to perform a prayer of two genuflexions 
under the flag in question, after which he would mount his 
throne. This circumstance indicates how excellent was 
his faith ; but, respecting his ostentation and pomp, a trust- 
worthy person has related, that the revenues of one of the 
provinces of the territory of Pars was set apart for the 
expenses of his own wardrobe. The revenue of the pro- 
vince in question amounted, every year, to three hundred 
and sixty thousand golden dinars®, and, every day, one 
thousand dinars of red gold used to be expended upon his 
attire, in the shape of head-dresses, tunica mantles, robes, and 
expensive fabrics, girdles, jewel-studded collars, and the like. 

If any surplus remained over and above the necessary 
expenses of his wardi^obe, he would purchase therewith 


^ Sa d died at Baif a in 625 H. , but the Muntakliab-ut-Tawarikll' says his 
death happened in 628 H., which is evidently incorrect. His Wazir, Khwa- 
jah i^iyas-ud-Din, kept his death secret, and sent Sard’s signet-ring to the 
^ala -i-Saftd, and released Sad s son, Abu Bikr, who had been confined in 
that fortress for a considerable time, had him brought into the pavilion, and 
then said, as though Sa’d were stni alive, “The Ata-bak is pleased to com- 
mand ‘the Ata-bak, Abu Bikr, is his heir,'” and he succeeded accordingly. 
The Murttakhab-uUTawarikh says that Abu-Bikr was confined in the fortress 
of Utabhur. Gu2idah. on the other hand, says that, when Sul^n JalaJ-ud- 
Bln, the last of the £hwaraxm ghahis, entered Pars, on his return from Hind, 
he set Abu-Bikr at liberty. Yafa-t says much the same. 

• I rather expect this is much more than all the revenues of Pars at 
presenL 
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valuable gems and jewels, which used to be arranged about 
his head-dress, his tunic, and girdle. He never wore a suit 
but one day ; the next day he would invest one of his 
nobles or grandees with it. May the Almighty have mercy 
upon him, and pardon his sins ! 


V.» THE ATA.BAK, ABO-BIKR, SON OF SA‘D. 

The Ata-bak, AbO-Bikr *, is a great monarch, and he has 
brought under his sway the territories of Pars. 

When the Ata-bak, Sa’d, was sent back again to ascend 
the throne of Pars by Sultan Muhammad, Kh warazm Shah, 
under the agreement that one half the territory of Pars 
should remain in the possession of Sa’d, and the other half 
be held by the Sultan, the latter despatched [a body of 
troops] along with the Ata-bak, Sa’d, under the Amir-i-Haji, 
Ilchtiyar-ul-Mulk, Ntshapurt^ to enable Sa’d to re-possess 
himself of that half. 

The Ata-bak, Abu-Bikr, and his two brothers, Tahamtan 
and Sankur Shah, with the troops of Pars, advanced against 
their father, determined that they would not give up their 
dominions into the hands of their enemies*. When the 
battle on both sides had been duly ordered, the Ata-bak, 
Sa’d, issued from the ranks of his forces, while his son, the 
Ata-bak, Abu-Bikr, came forth from the ranks of the troops 
of Pars to encounter his father. Sa’d struck and wounded 
his son in the face with his sword, [and, seeing this,] the 
ranks of the Parsi army gave way. Sa’d took his son, Abu- 
Bikr, prisoner, and put him in confinement. 

When Sa’d departed this life, they brought forth Abu-Bikr 
from his place of confinement, and raised him to the throne 
of Pars ; and he brought under his rule the territories of 
his father, and his grandfather, and chastised his enemies. 

After some time, he sent an army towards the sea [of 
Pars*], and took the capital of the country of Kish 

• He is the eighth, not the fifth, of the Ata-baks of Pars. 

* Shaykh .Sa\ll dedicated his Gulistan and Bostan to this prince. 

• See page 178, and note ^ 

* He annexed the greater p.art of the tracts lying on the side of the fiulf of 
Persia, such a.s Huirnuz, Katif, Bahrain, ’Umman, and Lah-?a [^], tlie 
A 1 -Hd sa [Uii] seemingly of Ibn-i-Batutah, which he says was previously 
called Hajar. Tlic Kh warazm ShahT clynasty, at this time, had fallen. 

^ Kfih dcoCriV'cd in old geographical wc>ik« as a rify, on a hill, on an 
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[together with] Bahrain and Hurmuz. He also despatched 
one of his brothers to the infidel Mughals. and entered into 
a treaty of peace with that race. He engaged to pay tri- 
bute and revenue to them, and brought reproach and dis- 
honour upon himself by becoming a tributary of the infidels 
of Ch in'*, and became hostile to the Dar-ul- Kh ilafat. 

Up to the time this history was written, affairs are in 
this state*. May the Almighty God continue the Sultan 
of the Sultans of Islam, and the great nobles and lords of his 
Court, in sovereignty, and in rendering boundeii duty to the 
Dar-ul- Kh ilafat. and the house of *Abbas, for the sake of 
Muhammad, his family, and the whole of his companions 
and friends ! . 


THIRD DYNASTY. 

THE SANJARiYAH MALIKS OF NISHAFOR. 

I. MALIK MU-AYYID, US-SANJARI. 

Malik Mu-ayyid was a slave of Sultan Sanjar^s, and a 
Turk^ He held the government of the territory of 

island, in the sea of Pars, called Hurmuz ; and is said lo be so called from its 
resemblance, when viewed from the hills, to a quiver for arrows, which Ktsh 
sigfnifies. The word is sometimes spelt Kigh, and sometimes Kesh* See note 
p. 46. 

* At the time of the interregnum after the death of Changiz Kha n. Abu- 
Bikr sent his brother, Tahamtan, to the presence of OktaeO^-an with rich 
presents, and received from him a charter, and the title of l^utlagb 
He likewise obtained a charter from Hulaku Kh an, and reigned for a i>eriod 
of thirty -three years. 

® The Ala-bak, Abu-Bikr, died in 558 H., the very year in which bur author 
completed his History. The dynasty did not terminate for several years after ; 
and three persons, including a female, ruled over the territory remaining to 
them, tributary to the Mughals. until 685 H. 

7 The first of the Mu-ayyidiah dynasty was Mu-ayyid-ud-Din, who was one 
of the slaves of Sultan Sanjar. As he was the A’lnah-dar, or mirror-bearer, 
to that monarch, he became known by the name of Mu-ayyid-i-A’inah. After 
Sultan Sanjar’s death, he for a short time pretended to be obedient to Rukn- 
ud-Dln, Mahmud, the son of Muhammad Kh an, son ofRughra Kha n, who had 
married Sanjar’s sister, who, when Sanjar fell into the hands of the Gh uzz tribe, 
was raised to sovereignty in Kh urasan ; but he soon threw off his disguise, and, 
having seized Mahmud, in the fifth year of his sovereignty, deprived him of 
his sight, and assumed the sovereignty over the tract of territory extending 
from Hirat to Rai. In 569 h. , he undertook an expedition against Mazan- 
daran, and made great bloodshed and devastation therein. He subsequently 
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Nishapur, and the parts adjacent, such as Jam, Bakhurz. 
Shan^an. Sabras", Ja-jurm, Sharistanah. Kh ujan. and 
other cities and towns which are dependencies of 
Ntshapur. 

He was a Malik of good disposition ; and, when the San- 
jari dynasty passed away, Malik Mu-ayyid, the sovereign 
of Kh warazm. the Maliks of 'Irak, and the Sultans of 
Ghur, entered into terms of friendship and amity together 
for mutual support and security. Under the shelter and 
support of this arrangement, Malik Mu-ayyid continued for 
some years, and died. 


II. MALIK XUGHAN ^AH, SON OF MU-AYYID. 

Malik Tughan Shah was a monarch of blooming pro- 
spects, and of handsome person, and greatly addicted 
to pleasure and gaiety. He used to spend his days in 
pleasure, in singing, and convivial meetings, along with his 
confidants and favourites, minstrels and singers and boon 

companions*. 

When the territory of Nidl^pur passed from his father 
under his own control, he entered into relations of amity 
and dependence towards the neighbouring Maliks and 
Sultans, and rendered homage unto them ; and, as he was 
incapable of injuring or molesting them, they all refrained 

from troubling him. . - j • 

He passed his whole time in pleasure and jollity, dancing 

rbut according to Fasit-t. in the same year], in concert with Sultan Shah, 
khwararmi, the rival of Sultan Takish, encountered the latter m battle, was 
taken prisoner, and put to death by Takiah- A portion of the territory of 
Saniar’s nephew, on the usurpation of Mu-ayyid, had passed into the possession 
of the Ehwarazmi sovereign. See reign of Takish, V. of the Khwarazm 

^ Some of these names are rather doubtful. Some copies have Sangan, and 
Shagan, and Sabrash, Bihras, Siran, and ^tran. Possibly, Sunkh^ and 
Samnakan are meant. 

» The accounts of other writers differ considerably from our authors as to 
this prince and his doings. Tughan Shah, in 5?6 .. fought a battle with 
Sultan Shah, the Khwarazmi, and rival of ’Ala-ud-Din, Taki^, near Sarahs, 
after SuT^n Shah had returned from Gur Khan’s territory, whither he had fie<l 
after his previous defeat in which Tugban’s father was made prisoner. Tughan 
was routed, and sought protection from Sultan Takigh, and also from the s<^e- 
reign of Qh^r. but without avail ; and Sultan ghah possessed himself of Tus 

and Sarakhs. Tughan died in 581 .1. 
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and wine-drinking ; and, for the sake of his own pleasure 
and merriment, he had the sleeves of his vest made each 
about ten ells in length, to which small golden bells were 
fastened, and he would himself join in the dance. He soon 
took his departure from this world. 


III. SANJAR ^AH, son of TU^An SHAH. 

When Tughan Shah ascended the throne of Nishapur, 
he entered into connexion with the Maliks of Ghur, and 
despatched a confidential agent, and demanded the hand 
of the daughter of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Muhammad 
Sam, for his son, Sanjar Sh ah. The chief men among the 
ecclesiastics and theologians of Ntshapyr accordingly came 

[into Ghur],* and the knot of that marriage contract was 
tied. 

Wlien Tughan Sh ah died, Takish. Kh warazm Sh ah, 
marched an army from Khwarazm, and advanced to Nisha- 
pur, and possessed himself of that city and territory, 
seized Sanjar Sh ah, and carried him away to Kh warazm*. 

Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din released his daughter, Malikah-i- 
Ja!all^ from her betrothal ; and, according to the statement 
of Imam Sh aft *i. he gave her in man'iage, in Gh ur, to 
Malik 'Ala-ud-Dtn®. Sanjar Sh ah died in Khw arazm. 

* Sanjar Shah succeeded to his father’s territory ; and Mang^ilt Beg, a slave 
of his grandfather’s, through the youthfulness of Sanjar, acquired the whole 
power, and was in consequence put to death by Sultan Takigh. After this, 
Takigh married Sanjaris mother, and gave a daughter of his own to Sanjar in 
marriage. In 591 H,, Sanjar was accused of meditating rebellion, and was 
deprived of his sight. He died in 595 h., and his territory wds taken posses- 
sion of by the Kh warazm Shaht sovereign. 

* A title, not her name. 

* In three copies Ziya-ud-DIn, 



SECTION XIV. 

THE MALIKS OF SIJISTAN AND NIMROZ. 

As this Tabakat * is being written in the name of the great 
Sultan, the king of kings [over] both Turk and 'Ajam, 
Na§ir-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, Abu-l-Muzaffar, Mahmud, son 
of Sultan I-yal-timish — May his sovereignty endure !— 
and, as an account of all rulers and their Tabakat is being 
penned, the author, Minhaj-i-Saraj, Jurjant, would state 
that he desires, to the extent of his capability, to commit 
to writing what has come to his hearing, and what he has 
himself seen respecting the Maliks of Niniroz. 

They were able and just monarchs, virtuous, and cherishers 
of the indigent, whose country, from the Sanjari era up to 
this time, when the territories of Iran have, through the 
cruelty and rapine of the infidels of Ch in, become ruined, 
was adorned by the grandeur, the justice, the munificence, 
and the nobility of mind of those monarchs, and, therefore, 
the author desires that he himself, and those Maliks, may 
continue to call forth the favourable mention of those under 
whose notice this [account] may come, and, that a bene- 
diction may be offered for the sovereign of the present 
time. 

The origin and lineage of these rulers from the previous 
Amirs, did not seem clearly deducible in History^. 

> The word Tabakat being a portion of the title of the original work, it has 
been used here, for convenience, in the singular form, although really the 

plural of 

a As in scores of other places, our author is also very incorrect here. He 
has already given us a Section on the ^uffarians of Sijistan or Nlmroz, and 
has mentioned the names of the other sons of Lais, the Brazier ; but he does 
not appear to, have known that the descendants of ’Umro, son of Lai§, subse- 
quent to his captivity, ruled over Pars [for a time] and Sijistan, although these 
events took place some three centuries before our author composed his work. 
There is consequently an hiatus of the reigns and struggles of no less than six 
princes of this family, and the events of just one century are entirely passed 
over; and two Sections are given, and two dyitastics made, o( one and the 
family, whatever claims Khalaf may have had to descent from the Kai- 
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I. TAHIR, son of MUHAMMAD. 

Trustworthy persons have related, that, when the 
dominion and sovereignty of the Mahmudi dynasty passed 

anians. Our author appears here to greater disadvantage, as an historian, 
than even in his accounts of the Salju^s and the Kurds, which are sufhciently 
incorrect. 

I will here briefly supply an account of the Suffarians, passed over by our 
author, in order to make the subject intelligible to the reader. 

When 'Umro, son of Lais, was defeated under the walls of Baljdl by I§raa’fl, 
Samant, in 287 H., as related at page 25, his grandson, TAHIR, son of Mu- 
hammad, son of ’Umro, was set up as his successor. His career was a 
chequered one. He at first possessed himself of Pars, and drove out the 
Kh alifah’s officers, but was subsequently obliged to relinquish It. Subse- 
quently, however, the administration of the affairs of Pars was conferred upon 
him by the Court of Baghdad ; but, shortly after, a slave of his grandfather’s 
rose against him, in that territory. 

[In nearly every history in which this slave is referred to, his name is said to 
be Saikzt, Sabkrf, SankrJ, and the like ; but further research, since note •, 
34, was written, tends to show that this could not have been intended for 
the name of the slave, but of his race. He was a Sigizi, one of a people often 
mentioned in the following pages. “Sigiz, and Sigizf, is the name of a lofty 
mountain [range of hills ?] in Zabulistan, and the people dwelling thereabout 
are called after that mountain, Sigizis and Sigizian. Rustam-i-Zal is also 
called Sigizi on the same account. Some consider, however, that the meaning 
of Sigizi is Ststani, because the 'Arabs change the g into y, and call Sigistan, 
which is the proper name of that country, Sijistan, and Sigizi, by the same 
fashion, Sijizi.” The Sigizis are not Afghans, .so must not be turned into 
Patans, but there is a small tribe of that people called Sekari.] 

A battle took place between Tahir and the Sigizi .slave, and Tahir was 
worsted, and fell into the hands of the rebel, who sent him, together with his 
brother Ya’qub, to Baghdad, through which city they were paraded on a 
camel [one author says on two elephants]. This happened in the year 293 H., 
and Tahir died after having ruled for a period of six years. Some say he died 
in 296 H. 

On this, in the same year, LAI.S, son of ’Alt, entered Pars [from Sijistan], 
and the rebel Sigizi slave fled ; but, being supported by an army sent by the 
Elh alifah under his general, Munis-i- Kh adtm. he was enabled to march against 
Lais. Although Lais made a gallant and vigorous dash upon their forces near 
Ujan, he was unsucce.ssful, and fell a captive into their hands, and the Sigizi 
again acquired possession of Pars. Soon after, however, the Kh aJifah had to 
despatch Munis into Pars again, as the Sigizi withheld the revenue [the 
Kh alifah's share], which amounted to 400,000 dirams. The Sigizi now 
offered to pay 1,000,000 dirams, but this offer was not accepterl, and, after 
several encounters with Mufiammad, son of Ja’far, the Kh altfah’s general, the 
Sigizi fletl to the fortress of Bamm, in Rinnan ; but, as he was followed by 
that officer, he fled from Bamm, and retired into the wilds of Kh urasan ; and 
Muhammad was entrusted with the administration of the affairs of Pars and 
Kimian. 
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over to the family of Saljuk, the nobles who were exercising 
authority in the country of Sijistan acquired power, and, 

In that same year, Abu Na?r-i-Ahmad, SamanI, took possession of Sijistan, 
and, as he had succeeded in making prisoner of Mutiammad, son of ’AlT, 
brother of Ya’^icub, *^Uniro, and Mu’adtlil, sons of Lais, and the Sigizi also, 
they were despatched to Baghdad, by the Kh allfah’s directions, and entered 
it paraded on elephants ; and rich presents were sent by the KLh alifah to the 
SamanI prince, in return for this service. 

In 299 H. [some say in 29S H.], Lais, son of ’All, died in Fars, and his 
brother, MU’ADDIL, assumed the sovereignly over Sijistan, and drove out the 
Samant governor, Abu Salib*i-Man?ur, Samani, cousin of Amir Abu Na?r-i- 
Ahntad, on which, the latter despatched a large army under some of his 
greatest nobles, such as Husain ’All, Marw-ar-Kudi, Ahmad, son of Sahl, 
Muhammad, son of Mu^affar, Stmjur-i-Dowali, See. Mu’addil, on becoming 
apprized of this, sent his brother Muhammad for supplies, to enable him to 
stand a siege, into Zamin-i-Dawar ; but, as he happened to fall into the hands 
of the Samani forces, Mu’addil, on receipt of the news of this disaster, came 
and surrendered on terms to those leaders, and was taken to Bukhara, from 
whence he was sent to Baghdad. See page 34. 

In the year 300 H., ’UMRO, son of Ya’kub, son of Muhammad, son of 
’Umro, son of Lais*i-Suffar, rose in Sijistan, and assumed the sovereignty. 
Amir Abu Na?r-i-Ahniad, Samant, again despatched a force under Husain 
’All, Marw-ar-Rudi, against him.' After defending the capital for a period of 
nine months, ’Umro surrendered on terms of capitulation, and the territory of 
Nimroz received a Samani governor. 

In the year 309 H. , AHMAD, said by Guzidah to have been the grandson 
of Tahir, but by others to have been the son of Muhammad, son of Kh^laf, 
son** of Abu Ja’far, son of Lais [which I.ais is not mentioned, but, if the 
Brazier be meant. Abu JaTar must have been ay^M son, but no doubt he was 
a grandson], who was living in great distress and misery at Iliiat, chanced to 
come under the notice of Amir Abu-l-Hasan-i-Nasr, son of Ahmad, the fifth 
of the Samani rulers, who bestowed upon Ahmad-i-^ufiar the government of 
his native country, Sijistan. 

Fasih't, among the occim'cnccs of the year 310 11., says, that by command 
of the Khalifah, Al-Muktadir, honorary dresses were bestowed upon Tahir and 
Ya’hub, sons of ’Umro, Lais ; but this must refer to Lai?, son of ’All, son of 
Lais the Brazier, as Tahir, son of ’Umro, the second of the dynasty, died at 
Bagdad many years previous to this. In 31 1 H., according to hasjh-i, Shah 
Malik, son of Ya’kvib-i-Lais, Suffarl, with a body of Sigizis, atlemiUed to 
gain possession of Hirat. but after a time loft, and proceeded to hushanj. He 
returned to the Dasljt of Malan of Hirat again, and invested Hnat for four 
months, but had to abandon it, and he and his party retired discomfited. 
Simjur held Hirat on that occasion. 

Ab.mad was succeeded as ruler of Sijistan by lus son, KHALAb , but the 
date of the former’s death or the latter’s accession is not mentioned— it was 
probably in 331 H.— but, in 353 »•, Khalafscl out on a pilgrimage to Makkah, 

leaving as his deputy , his son-in-law, Tahir, son of Al-Husain, to administer 
the government of Sijistan. Tahir coveted his dominions, and, when Rhalat 
returned from the pilgrimage, he would not allow him to resume his authority, 
^alaf proceeded to the Court of Mansur, son of Nuh. Samani, the cighih ot 
that dynasty, who sent a force with^^alaf, which, after ousting Talur and 

reinstating Kh alaf. returned to Bukhara. 

N 
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having tendered their allegiance to the Sultans, Alb-Arsalan 
and Malik Shah, the states of Nimroz came under their 
sway, and they took possession of those territories. 


Tahir now returned, and again dispossessed Kh alaf, who, a second time, 
received aid frorn Mansur, SamanI ; but, by the time the Samani forces 
reached STstan, Tahir was dead, and Husain, his son, had succeeded to the 
authority. After considerable fighting, Husain retired to one of the fortresses 
of that territory, and was therein invested. He despatched an envoy to Amir 
Mansur’s presence, who sent a mandate directing him to appear before him, 
and so Husain was allowed to proceed to Bukhara. This was at a period 
when the Samani power was much weakened, and in the same year that 
Is-baV. son of Alb-Tigin, the Turk, encountered Abu-Alt-i-LawIk, previously 
ruler of Gh aznln. 

Nothing more is mentioned about Kh alaf except his rebellion against Null, 
Samani, and the seven years’ investment of his capital, until the year 390 H., 
in which year, Bughrajak, the uncle of Mahmud of Gh aznin, was slain by 
Kh alaP s son, Tahir, at Fushsmj. On this, Mahmud marched against ^^alaf, 
who retired for shelter within the walls of the fortress of Tak, and he was 
invested therein. In 393 u., Kh alaf again withdrew from public life, and gave 
up the government of Sijistan to his son Tahir, but, soon after, he regretted 
what he had done, resumed the authority, and put his son Tahir to death. 
Some say he put two sons, Tahir and ’Umro, to death with his own hand. 
This ruined Kh alaf s affairs, and his nobles rose against him on account of this 
abominable conduct ; and they invested him in the city which he had made 
his capital, and read the Khutbah, and coined money in the name of Sultan 
Mahmud of Gh aznln. 


Mahmud, on account of this last act of Kb .nlaf. again entered Sijistan, and 
Khalaf was defeated and retired once more to the fortress of Ta^c, but it was 
taken by assault and Kh alaf was captured. It was on this occasion that 
Khal.if, when brought before Mahmud, addressed him by the name of 
“ Sultan ” [see note ®, page 76], and his life was spared. The district of 
Juzjanan was assigned for his future residence, and, ivith his family and 
dependents, he left Sijistan for ever and proceeded thither. Sijistan was 
conferred by Mahmud upon his brother Nafr, and that territory continued for 
a considerable time in the possession of the Gh aznawis. 

In 398 H. Kiial^ was found to have been intriguing against Mahmud with 
I-lak Sian, ruler of Turkistan, and was, in consequence, confined within the 
walls of the fortress of juzdez. He died in the following year ; and Mahmud 
directed that his property and effects should be made over to his son, Abu- 1 - 
Hifs. Kh alaf was a learned and intelligent man, and, by his command, the 
learned men of his lime compiled a commentary on the Kurian in one hundred 
volumes, and at the expense of 100,000 dinars ; yet, with all this, he committed 
the CRiel act of slaying his own sons. See also note®, p. 76. 

Tile sovereignty of Sijistan, or Nimroz, having been taken from Kh alaf. 
remained in the possession of the kings of Ghaznln for a considerable time. 
At length, by the support of the Sultans, Alb-Arsalan, and Malik Shah, a 
great grandson of Khalaf, TAHIR, son of Mubarnmad, son of Tahir, son of 
Khalaf, obtained the government of his native country ; and the ruler’s palace 


ill Sr>tan 
of X iinvo/ 


called the Sarac-i-Tahir? after him. This is the fnsi of the rulers 
by our author’s account, but the sixth of chroniclers of authority. 


after \ a ku!> and ’L’lnro, the foini'lci's of the Suflfari.in dynasty. A few authors 
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When the throne of sovereignty became adorned by the 
phoenix-like splendour of Sanjar, the territories of Nimroz 
passed to Amir Tahir ; and, in the service of that monarch, 
he gave proofs of his loyalty and good faith. The Sarae- 
i-Tahirt, or Tahiri Palace, in Sistaii, which was the scat 
of government, was founded by him. He instituted regu- 
lations and precepts of government, brought under his 
control the different districts and dependencies of the 
country of Nimroz, reigned for a considerable time, and 
died. These Maliks claimed descent from the race of Kai- 
Ka'us. May the Almighty reward them ! 

'I'rustworthy persons have related that Sijistan is called 
Nimroz for the reason that, in ancient times, the whole of 
that tract was a sea ; and, when Mihtar^* Suliman, reclining 
on the couch which the winds used to bear, had to pass 
over that country on his way from Pars to the mountains 
of Suliman, which are opposite Multan, he commanded 
that that sea should be filled with sand. The Diws, in 
the space of half a day, completed the task, and the sea 
became dry land ; and the name by which it was called 
was Nim-roz, signifying mid-day, and that designation 
continued to be applied to that country. God alone is 
eternal, and His kingdom only is eternal, without intermis- 
sion and without wane. 


II. MALIK TAJ-UD-DiN, AB 0 -L-F.\TH SON OF TAHIR. 

Taj-ud-Din was a great and a just monarch, and, when 
his father departed this life, in conformity with the mandate 
of Sultan Sanjar, Saljukt, he assumed authority over the 
territory of Nimroz, and brought it under his sway. He 
spread the carpet of justice, and the people became obedient 
to his authority; and, both in the city and round about 
Sijistan, numerous monuments of his goodness remained. 


mention that some writers consider Khalaf to have been a descendant of the 

ancient kings of Iran. 1 

• Seethe short account of the descent of the Afghans m the Introductu n to 

my Afghan Grammar, last edition, page 7. respecting Mditar buliinan am ic 

* Styled Taj-ud-DTn, Abu-l-Fa?l-i-Na 5 r. son of Tahir, by others^ He 
cecded to the sovereignty in 480 n. He was just. valiant, and beneficent ; and 
was loyaj to the utmost degree towards Sultan Sanjar. 
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He accompanied Sultan Sanjar in the campaign 
against Kh ita. and took along with him the troops of 
Sijistan ; and, when Sultan Sanjar’s army was defeated, 
Malik Taj-ud-Din, Abu-l-Fath, was taken prisoner. When 
they had taken him to the place where the camp of the 
Kh ita-is was situated, his feet were confined in a pair of 
wooden stocks* and secured with a heavy chain, and he 
was kept in imprisonment. 

A number of trustworthy persons® have related, that one 
of the ladies of the Great Kh an [of Kh ita] got a sight of 
Malik Taj-ud-Din, and, secretly, used to entertain great 
affection for hirn, and to have all his wants, and even more, 
liberally supplied, and have great care and attention paid 
to him. That lady left not the least thing undone, or a 
moment to be lost, until, by her endeavours also, Malik 
Taj-ud-Din was suddenly set at liberty, and was enabled to 
fly from the camp of the Kh ita-is : and he brought back his 
chain and the stocks along with him to Sistan. 

The territory of Nlmroz, which, during his captivity, had 
been deprived of his comeliness and munificence, now 
began to acquire fresh grace and elegance. The stocks 
and chain, wliich he had brought away with him [when he 
escaped], were, by his orders, hung up in the most sacred 
place in the great mosque [where the Imam stands during 
the prayers] ; and Minhaj-i-Saraj, the writer of this Tabakat, 
in the year 613 H., arrived in the city of Sistan^, and, in 

* This baUle having taken place in 534 h. [some say in 536 h.], and Taj-ud- 
Din being above a hundred when he died in 559 h., he must have been about 
eighty years of age wlien taken prisoner. 

• “ Tnistworthy persons ” are constantly mentioned by our author, but U is 
strange that they are minteless. 

7 I have constantly noticed, in several authors, that, when mentioning the 
country, the names Nimroz and Sijistan are applied ; and that Sistan almost 
invariably signifies the city, the capital of the country ; but I have also noticed 
that the latter name is sometimes, but not often, applied to the country also. 
There is one rather astonishing thing, however. Our author invariably says the 
city of Sistan was the capital ; while travellers, such as Pottinger and Christie, 
and other European authors also, say that Dooshak. or Jalalabad, is the 
capital. “Who shall decide when <Ioctors <lisagrce?" The author of the 
Mas.-vlik wa Mamai IK, who visited it before our author wrote, says that 
Zaratt) is the capital, and that there is no city in the territory of Niniroz so 
large ; and, further, describes the buildings and gates and other matters in 
such manner, that there can be no doubt whatever but that Zaranj was the name 
of the capital of Sijistaii, or Nimroz ; and no such city as Sfstan is ever men- 
tioned in that work. 
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the great mosque there, saw that chain and stocks ; and 
whoever may have reached that great city, will also have 
seen them. 

Malik Taj-ud-Din, Abu-l-Fath, was a learned and en- 
lightened sovereign ; and they relate that, sometimes, he 
would himself read the Friday’s Kh utbah ; and this fact is 
an indication of the extent of his wisdom and knowledge. 

He reigned for a considerable time®, and died ; and his 
mausoleum is at Sistan. 

HI. MALIK-lIS-SA’iS », ^lAMS-UD-DIN MUHAMMAD. SON OF 

TAJ-UD-DIN. 

When Malik Taj-ud-Din, Abu-l-Fath', passed away, 
several sons survived him, and the eldest of them was 
Malik Shams-ud-Dtn, Muhammad. He succeeded to the 
sovereignty, and brought the territory of Ntmroz under his 
sway. He deprived one of his brothers, 'Izz-ul-Muluk, of 
his sight, and put the rest of them to death ; and he 
caused a great number of the Amirs and Maliks of Ntmroz 
and Sistan to be executed. 

He was a sanguinary man, and it is related of him, that, 
at the outset of his reign, he killed eighteen of his brothers 
in one day. The royal palace, which he founded in Sistan, 
is [on this account] called by the name of Sarae-i-Siasati, 
or Palace of Slaughter ; and, through his excessive murders 
and executions, the people's hearts became filled with 

4 

terror. 

At the time when the reign of Sultan Sanjar came to a 
termination, and the territories of Kh urasan, Ghaznin, and 
Kirman fell into the hands of the tyrannical tribe of 
Ghuzz. Malik Shams-ud-Din had already established his 
authority over Nimroz. On several occasions the Ghuzz 
forces resolved to subvert his rule, but they did not succeed 
in their design. 

The grandfather of the author of this work, Maulana 

* He died in 559 H., after having reigned over Nimroz, siibonlinatc to the 
SaljuV Sultans, for just eighty years, and his age was above a hundred It 
seems strange our author did not know the year of his death. 

• Torturer, executioner. 

> It was with this ruler that Mu’izz-ud-Din, Qljurt, the conqueror of Hin- 
dustan, passed one cold season, after he and his brother, m2'ya§-ud-Din, had 
been relea.sed from coafincment. 
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Minhaj-ud-Din, 'Usman, Jurjani, who was on his way to 
Ghazntn and Lolior, on his return from the pilgrimage to 
Hij az and the sacred Ka’bali [at Makkah], reached Sistan 
during the reign of Malik Shams-ud-D!n. At that time 
there was residing there one of the great theologians, 
whom they called Imam Awhad*ud-Din, Bul^ari, one of 
the most eminent men of Kh urasan. He was also one of 
the incomparable ones of the world, and one of the col- 
leagues of the Khwajah — a second Imam Nu’man* — Abu- 
1-FazL Kirmant. There was likewise there another man of 

• 7 

learning, who went by the name of Imam, Kawam-ud-Din, 
Zawzani, a talkative, open-mouthed, staring-eyed fellow, 
who was in the constant habit of annoying Imam Awhad- 
ud-Din, and of behaving insolently towards him in public. 

Imam Sharaf-ud-Din, 'Attar, related this anecdote, which 
was told to him, respecting this man ; that, when Maulana 
Minhaj-ud-lDin arrived at Sistan, it was customary with the 
rulers of Ntmroz to treat strange 'Ulama with respect and 
kindness ; and they used to command them to deliver a 
discourse, and expound some religious dogma, in their 
presence, at the Court. Malik Shams-ud-Dln. accordingly, 
commanded that Maulana Minhaj-ud-Dtn should expound 
a dogma at the Court. 

The 'Ulama of that city having presented themselves 
there, Maulana Minhaj-ud-Dln expounded the dogma of 
defiling emissions^. When the exposition was concluded, 
Kawam-ud-Din, Zawzani, wishing, by his insolence, to 
annoy and mortify Maulana Minhaj-ud-Dtn, aiKi to clash 
with him, said : — “ We had heard great report of thy emi- 
nence, of thy learning and thy reputation ; but this much 
was incumbent on thee, that, in the presence of such a 
great monarch, thou shouldst not have mentioned the 
precept of defiling emissions." When Maulana Minhaj- 
ud-Din perceived that he intended insolence and rudeness, 
he replied, saying : — “ Maulana Kawam-ud-Din, it is not 
necessary to make a long story of it ; thou art filthiness 
itself. I beheld thee, and that precept came to my recol- 
lection." 

At this rejoinder, Maulana Kawam-ud-Din was com- 


^ The celebrated Imam, Aba Hanifah of FCufah, was c.allcd Nu’man. 
^ Emissions in sleep, &c., requiring ablution aftcr^vards. 
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plctcly silenced, and Malik Shams-ud-Din was so overcome 
with laughing, that he rolled over and over, almost beside 
himself, on his couch \ That day Imam Awhad-ud-Din was 
made himself again by this rejoinder of Maulana Mmhaj- 
ud-Din, who also gave eclat to that dogma likewise ; and 
that monarch showed abundant kindness and consideration 

towards Maulana Minhaj-ud-Dln. 

Malik Shams-ud-Din reigned for a considerable time, 

and was put to- death, and passed away . 


IV. MALlK-US-SA’iD, tAJ -L’ D-D lN-l-H AR AIJ, SON Ol- 

MUIIAMMAD«. 

Malik Taj-ud-Din was a great, learned, and just sovereign, 
and a chcrisher of his subjects. He had a number of chd- 
dren, and, cJuring his lifetime, two of his sons succeeded to 
the throne of Ntmroi:, as will, please God, be hereafter 

The first incidents in his career were these When 
Malik ^ams-ud-Din. his uncle, came to the throne, he 
deprived his, Taj-ud-Din's. father of his sight, ‘‘"d put t 
rest of his brothers to death. Malik ^ams-ud-Dm had a 
sister, who was aunt to Malik Taj-ud-Din-.-Harab, who pos- 
sessed great influence ; and, when the tyranny and oppre^ 
sLn of ^ams-ud-Din became unbearab e 
became quite sated of his rule, and prayed the Almighty 

^°rj:::t?‘::F^e‘:;:^les and cmef men of d^country^ 
Nimroz sou-lit the aid and assistance of that M.-ibhah, th 
of Mjltk Tai-u,t-Ui,.-i-tIo,ob , ...J .hoy hold coon.ol 

< A couch or sort of throne or sent sprvatl wilh ^ iclating iniport.nnt 
. Our author, who has a 

events, says this ruler was niarlyrc^K ' and put hnu 

that his troops rose against him, attac let J j f^^Howing reign instead 

to death. Our author relates it among the events of the lo^o^ g 

of here- , \i.,irik bv Kasih-I, and Malik 

« Styled Taj-u«i-Dtn, Hasan, son o - ..ihcrs Why he and some 

Taj-ud^DIn-i-Harab. son of I^L;ri>:cviously\efcrrcd to the 

others are styled Harab [in the \ery o - • . - word may be, it i.s 

vowel inyinth .ire given). ^ Mughals i.robably-arc 

difTicult to tell ; but some of the Mughal 

designated by Ihi.s same appellation. durinc his lifetime,” unless 

^ II ow could they posbildy “attain lUc throne uring 
they previously dcthronc<l him? 
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together, and made arrangements for a change [of rulers], 
and fixed upon Malik Xaj-ud-lDin by general consent. At 
that time he was sixty years of age, and none else remained 
of the descendants of the Maliks who was eligible for the 
sovereignty. 

There is a place, outside the city of Sistan, where, in 
ancient times, there was an old city, which place they call 
Ha.^nue®, At night, all the populace of Sistan and the 
soldiery assembled there, and, in the morning they rose 
against Malik Shams-ud-Oin, and put him to death with 
eighteen of his sons ; and Malik Taj-ud-Din-i-Harab was 
raised to the throne. His father, ’Izz-uI-Muluk, was still 
living, but deprived of the blessing of sight®. 

When Malik Taj-ud-Din ascended the throne, he governed 
the people with equity and justice, and all submitted to his 
authority. He entered into communication with the Sultans 
of Qhur and Kh urasan, and became feudatory to them, 

* in the name of the Sultans of 
G^ur. He used his utmost endeavours in the support and 
encouragement of ecclesiastics and learned men% and in 
securing the rights of the weak and helpless ; and it was a 
rule with that family to show great honour and respect to 
strangers and travellers. Malik Taj-ud-Din, in this respect, 
greatly surpassed his ancestors. He commanded, likewise, 
that for every mosque of Bu kh ara, a prayer-carpet should 
be woven, according to the size of each, and despatched to 
that city'; and for the sacred mosque at Makkah, and the 
holy Ka’bah, he despatched carpets, mats, and the like, as 
well as vessels of different kinds, in great quantity. 

During the reign of Malik Taj-ud-Din, the father of the 
author of this volume, Maulana Saraj-ud-Din-i-Minhaj* 


* Rather doubtful, a^; the MSS. are all at variance here. Some have Hashue. 

others and Hu^nruII, some Hasue and Hasljnue. I do not find 

either of these names in the ancient accounts of Sijlstan, 

* 1 herefore he w.a.', precluded from the succe>;sion. 

* *1 ho coin al.-o was stamped with the titles and name of the Sultan of 
Gilur. 

2 It must have been in this reijn, not during that of the Blood-Shedder, that 

our author s grandfather met witli such a good reception at the capital of 

Siji.«tan, as blo*jd thirsty tyrants are not generally those who patronize priests 

and learned men. This seems confirn»ed by the author’s own remarks a little 
farther on. 

Sometimes he writes Minhaj-i-Saraj, and at others Saraj-i-Minhai- 
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came to Sistan on two occasions. The first time, he went 
there on a mission from the august Sultan, Ghiyas-ud-Din, 
Muhamniad-i-Sam ; and on the second occasion ^ when he 
was proceeding from the presence of that monarch to 
present himself at the Court of the Xh alifah. Un-Nasir- 
ud-Din ’Ullah, by way of Mukran, he likewise passed by 
way of Sistan, and received great kindness and benevolence 
at the hands of Malik Taj-ud-Din-i-Harab. 

During his own lifetime, Malik Taj-ud-Din made his 
eldest son, Na§ir-ud-Din, ’Usman, his heir-apparent; and, 
subsequently, when Na§ir-ud-Din died, he nominated an- 
other son, Yamin-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, as his heir and 
successor. 

Towards the end of his reign, Malik Taj-ud-Din became 
totally blind. He had reigned for a period of sixty years, 
and his age was a hundred and twenty. He died in the 
year 612 H. 


V. MALIK NA§IR UD-DIN, ’USMAN-I-HARAB, SON OF MALIK 

TAJ-UD.DiN. 

Malik Nasir-ud-Din was a just monarch'-, and ’Ayi^ah 
Khatun. the daughter of the Malik of Khurasan, ’Umr-i- 
Maraghani, was married to him. He had good and worthy 
sons ; and, upon several occasions, he marched from Sistan 
with numerous forces, and joined the Sultan Ghiyas-ud- 
Din% Muhammad-i-Sam, in Khurasan. At the time of the 
success at Ni^apur, he was present witli that monarch’s 

Court. 

He was a Malik of good disposition, and the patron of 
learned men, and passed his life among men in [the 
exercise of] justice, beoeficcncc, and humanit>-. 

During the reign of his father, Malik Taj-ud-Din, he 
acted as his representative and lieutenant, in the adminis- 


* See page 244. This was the occasion wlien ihc author's father, whilst 
proceeding by way of Mukran to Baghdad, lost his life. 

* He dio<i during his father’s lifetime ; conscijuontly, he is not entitled to he 
considereil as one of the sovereigns of Sijist.rn, aixl he i> not .accounted such by 
other writers. He was a regent or lieutenant only ; an. I, on account of the 
extreme .age of his father, at his [Nasir's] death. Ids son, ^ amin-ud-Din, 

Bahram Shah, became regent. 

Sec account of Gh iyas.nd-I)In in Section \ \ 11 . 


• His suzerain. 
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tration of the government of the territory of Nimroz ; and, 
outside the city of Ststan, on the bank of the river Hirmand, 
he founded a large and noble palace. 

He ruled the country for a considerable period, and 
likewise died during his father’s, lifetime. 


VI. MALIK UL-GIIAZI, YAMIN-UD-DAULAH WA UD-DiN 
BAHUiVM ^AH, son 7 OF TAj.UD.DiN-I-HARAB. 

Yam!n-ud-D!n, Bahram Shah, was a firm and stern rulen 
very severe but strictly just ; and he continued to observe 
the rule established by his ancestors, of treating learned men 
and strangers and travellers with respect and reverence. 

During the lifetime of Malik Taj-ud-Din, his father, he 
became greatly distinguished, and was famous for his 
valour, sagacity, activity, and magnanimity. He ruled 
over the territory of Ntmroz for a considerable time during 
the lifetime of his father ; and, when his father died, the 
sovereignty passed to him. 

Both Bahram himself and two other brothers were 
borne by a Turkish slave-girl ; and, previous to his time, 
all the sovereigns and nobles, according to ancient custom, 
allowed their hair to hang loosely, and used to wear conical 
caps on their heads, with two or three fillets wound round 
them, with a black fillet over the others ; but, when 
Malik Yamin-ud-Din, Bahram Sh ah, came to the throne, 
his mother being of the Turkish race, he assumed the cap 
of sable, and camlet garments, and curling ringlets like the 
Turks ; and both his brothers, one, Malik Shihab-ud-Din, 
’Alt, and the other, Malik Shah, likewise adopted similar 
costume. 

I'hc author of this work, in the year 613 H., set out from 
the city of Bust for the purpose of proceeding to Ststan. 
When he arrived within a short distance of that capital, 
where there is a place which they call by the name of 
Gumbaz-i-Baluch — the Cupola of the Balu^* — on the east 
side [of Sistan], at this place, a deputation received him, and 

7 The not the son of Tilj-vul-Dl'n. Bahram Shah was the son of 

Nasir-u(.l-l)fn. Sqc note preceding; page. 

® One copy has B.alCit, but the rest h.ave Baluj and Baluch, Tlie place is not 
mentioned in the ancient accounts of the country. EaluJ means an oak. 
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brought him to the city ; and® there, at a place which is 
named the Madrasah-i-sar-i-Hawz — the College at the head 
of the Reservoir — to the south of the city, which they call 
Dar-i-Ta’am* and Bazar-i-Farod, he alighted and took up 
his quarters®. 

The author delivered- a discourse in the private audience 
hall of that dignified sovereign, within the Sarac-i-Slasati ; 
and, upon two occasions, he was honoured with robes of 
distinction from that beneficent monarch, consisting, each 
time, of three dresses ; and, as long as the author remained 
at Sistan, every month, Malik Yamin-ud-Din sent him a 
liberal allowance in money and grain, and treated him 
with the utmost kindness and respect. After sojourning 
there for a period of seven months, the author returned 

again to Kh urasan. 

Malik Yamin-ud-D'in, Bahrilm Shah, ruled with great 
firmness and sagacity. It had been a practice of old, 
in the territory of Nimroz, among the tribes [therein], to 
be constantly quarrelling and fighting among themselves; 
and no person entered a city or town without being fuUy 
armed. When the sovereignty devolved upon Bahram 
Shah, he made every tribe give hostages, and kept them 
shut up in different fortresses, so that, in whatever tribe 
blood might be shed unjustly, the chiefs and head men of 
the tribe were held responsible for the crime, d hrough 
this stringent order such acts of bloodshed decreased. 

Yamiivud-Dtn, Bahrani ^ah, on two occasions waged 
holy war against the heretics of Kuhistaii®, and carried on 
hostilities against them for a long time. Imam ^araf-ud- 
Din, Ahmad" of Farah, who was the most eloquent man 
of his time, composed these lines on those successes, and 

in praise of them : — 


* Ojic or two copies omit tbc “ an<l. 

* See page 20 , and note . 

^ The places noticed here were at Zarauj. an<l their mention proves the 

statements of the author of the Masalik wa MamXlik to be correct. Sec 
''^TThc'^chirf place of which is Ka*tn, formerly of considerable importance. 

Me led troops against those heretics upon several occasions. 

4 Several other authors, and among them the author of the Nusakh-i 

Jahan-Ar.1. say, that Abu N.a?r. F.arahf. 1 Niilb T 

He was the author of the cclcbiatcd lexicographical work enhllcd Nisal - 
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“ August and auspicious unto the world’s people 

Is the revered countenance of the Shah of exalted descent. 

At this warfare, which thou didst in Ruhistan wage. 

The glohe is with justice, with equity, and requital, iiill. 

Thou art the king of mid-day*, and of thy day’s reign 
’Tis as yet but the propitious early dawn thereof. 

Like as the warriors of Muhammad exult in thee. 

In such wise the soul of Muhammad in thee rejoiceth. 

Continue in the world whilst the world hath freshness 
From water and from fire, from earth and from air. 

From the remembrance of the great king will not be obliterated 
The encomiums of the Farah-I, if aught of memory remain 

After Yamin-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, had reigned for a 
considerable time, the calamities attending the irruption of 
the infidel Mughals arose, and Kh urasan became desolated 
by them, and the kingdoms of Islam fell. 

There is A fortress on the confines of Neh, in the terri- 
tory of Nimroz, which they call the castle of Shahanshah! ; 
and the nephew of Bahram Shah, the son of Na§ir-ud-Din, 
'Usman, had sold the fortress of Shahan^ahi to the here- 
tics of Kuhistan, and it was in their possession. Yamin- 
ud-DIn, Bahram Shah, at this time, despatched an agent to 
demand the restoration of that fortress, and further, to 
intimate that, in case any difficulty should arise, a force 
would be speedily brought against it. 

On this account, disciples were nominated by the heretics 
of Kuhistan to remove him ; and, in the year 618 H., on a 
Friday, when proceeding on his way to the mosque to 
perform his devotions, in the middle of the bazar, four 
fida’is, or disciples, surrounded him and martyred him. 


\TI. M.ALIK NU§R.\T-UD-DIN, SON OF MALIK YAMIN-UD-DIN, 

bahram -SHAH. 

On the death of Malik Yam!n-ud-Dtn, Bahram Shah, 
the great nobles and chief men of Nimroz agreed together 
and raised to the throne Nu^rat-ud-Din, the middle son 
the late ruler. This caused agitation and commotion to 


’ A pl.iy upon the \v(,.rcl Nimro/, signifying micl-dny. See p. 187. 

I.ikc all poetry, these lines, which arc fine enough in the ori- 

f^inal, lo-_- ny tran-lation , and the ]>lay upon words is generally lost. Two 
<.opit;- of the text contain one di'-lich move, but the second line is precisely the 

• arnc a- the ^ixth line above, and therefore it must be an interpolation, or the 
r«r‘vt line bfcn 
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arise in the country of Ntmroz, and, in every direction, 
disorder and confusion occurred. 

-The eldest son of Bahram Shah, named Rukn-ud-Din, 
was detained in confinement^ [as a state prisoner]. The 
orthodox people of both parties were all partisans, welU 
wishers, and under allegiance to Amir Nusrat-ud-Din, 
while the whole of the heretics of the districts of Nimroz 
were friendly towards, and submissive to Rukn-ud-Din*. 
After some months had passed away from the accession of 
Amir Nusrat-ud-Din, the heretics broke out into rebellion 
and brought forth Rukn-ud-Dtn ; and, between Amir Nus- 
rat-ud-Din and his brother, Rukn-ud-Din, an encounter 
ensued, in which Nusrat-ud-Din was defeated, and he 
retired into Kh urasan and Ghur. 

He returned a second time to Sistan, and liberated the 
country from the hands of Rukn-ud-Din ; but, at last, as 
a body of troops of the infidels of Chin and Mughals’ 
advanced against Sistan, it fell into the hands of those 
infidels, and Nusrat-ud-Din obtained martyrdom, and 
died' 


Vin. MALIK RUKN-UD-DiN, MAHMUD, SON OF YAMIN-UD- 

DiN, BAHRAM SHAH. 


Malik Rukn-ud-Din, Mahmud, was a prince harsh, san- 
guinary, and cruel. The author of this work saw him, 
during the lifetime of his father, in attendance upon that 
sovereign. Rukn-ud-Din was a person of middle height, 
ruddy, and fair ; and his mother was a RumT slave-girl. 
During the lifetime of his father he had been guilty of 
several perverse and contumacious acts ; and his father, 
Malik Yamin-ud-Din, Bahram ^ah, on two occasions, had 
imprisoned him on account of his mi^-decds. 

Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm ^fih. sent a mandate 
from khwarazm to Bahram ^fih, requesting him to des- 
patch a force from Nimroz to join him. In conformity 


7 Rukn-u»l*Din ha<l been kept in confuiemcnt by bis father, and was still 
imprisoned when bis brother succcciied, for rc.isons afterwards explnined. He 

soon after made his esc.ij>c. . , . r i . 

» This .accounts partly for his being kept imprisoned in his fathers rcigm 

« Sic in MSS., and this difference between lufKlcls of Ghbi 


often occurs in the text. • j i . 

1 Nusrat-ud-Din was slain early in the MugliaJ troubles by those infidels 
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with this command, Malik Yamin-itd-Din, liahram Shah, 
nominated his son, Rukn-ud-D!n, IMahmud, to proceed 
with this army, and despatched it towards the confines of 
Kh urasan along with the applicant for assistance, who 
had come from Kh warazm Shah, to the presence of that 
Sultan [Bahram Shah]. 

When he had reached the limits of Fushanj, and arrived 
near Hirat, Malik Rukn-ud-Din, while engaged in a drink- 
ing bout, slew the applicant in question, who was a Turk 
of distinction, and, out of fear for what he had done, 
returned towards Sistaii again. Malik Yamin-ud-Dln, 
Bahram Shah, on account of this misconduct, put him in 
durance, and despatched a numerous force under Amir 
Shams-ud-Din, together with presents of silks and fine 
linen, and numerous expressions of obligation, with many 
apologies, to the presence of Kh warazm Sh ah. 

In that same year the calamities caused by the infidel 
Mughals happened, and tliose troops of Nimroz were 
ordered to the [frontier] fortress of Tirmiz^ Ch ingiz^ 
Khan, the Accursed, advanced with his forces against it 
in person, and took Tirmiz ; and the whole of the troops 
of Nimroz were martyred therein. 

When IMalik Rukn-ud-Din, after overcoming his brother, 
assumed the sovereignty over Sijistan, he began to tyrannize, 
and stretched out the hand of violence and oppression ; 
upon which, at the solicitations of the inhabitants of Sistan, 
his brother, Amir Nusrat, returned from Kh urasan, and 
between the brothers contention again ensued. 

At this crisis an army of Mughals unexpectedly reached 
Sistan, and the whole were either slaughtered, exterminated, 
made captiv^c, or martyred. The city of Sistan became 
desolate, and its inhabitants obtained martyrdom*. 

IX. MAIAK SnillAli-V'U-DlN, MAHMUD, SON OF HARAB*. 

When the army of infidels, after having reduced it to 
desolation, turned their backs upon Sistan, Malik Shihab- 

^ Sometimes speU 'I'arma^, but incorrectly. 

3 Ch ingiz and also Chin^i/. 'Die word is spelt both way’s ; the latter 
appears to be the mo-.t con'c*.t. 

Killed in battle with the Mughals, or slaui^Inered afterw.anls. 

* lie i-' >aid to have been ihc son of Bialik Nasir-ud-DiJi, Usiiia.il, brother 
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\id-Din, who had kept in concealment, came forth and took 
possession of Ststan ; but, as it was in a very ruinous $tate, 
and no inhabitants remained, he did not acquire much 
strength or power. 

A party of heretics gathered together in some force, and 
besought Sh ah ’Usman, the grandson of Nasir-ud-Uin, 
’Usman®, Taj-ud-Din-i-Harab, to come from the city of 
Nch, and occupy Sistan. He called in the aid of a force 
of lOiwarazm-Shaht troops, from the Malik of Kirman, 
whom they styled Burak, the Hajib [chamberlain]. When 
that body of troops, from Kirman, joined ^ah ’Usman 
and came to Sistan. Shihab-ud-Dtn, Mahmud, was mar- 
tyred, and his brother. Amir ’Ali-i-Zfihid’ [a recluse, a holy 
man], ascended the throne. Still the government did not 
acquire stability, and he died. 


X. MALIK TAJ-UD-DIN, niNAL-TIGlN «, KJIWAUAZMI. 

Malik Taj-ud-Din, Binfd-Tigin, was of the same family 
as the Maliks [sovereigns] of Kh warazm. and was a son 
of one of the maternal uncles of Sultan, Kh warazm Shall® ; 
and, at the period that the Sultans of Ghur took Ni^apur', 
Taj-ud-Din, Binal-Tigin, with his cousin, Malik Firuz-i- 
I-yal-timi^, came into Hindustan. 

At the time of the irruption of the infidels of Ch in, and 
consequent calamities, this Taj-ud-Din was in the service 


of Rahram ^ah. la some copies of the text he is styled son of Harab, and 
simply Mahinud-i-Iiarab in others. 

* See page 196. 

^ Neither of these persons is mentioned in J.ahan-Ara as ruler in Sijistai>, 
but Ihnal-Tigtn is. Raufat-us-^af.'i, copying from our author, of course men- 
tions the two hrst, but not the laa. Shihab-ud-Dtii, Mahmud, cncounlcrcil 
Shah ’Usman and Hinal-Tigin, and was slain in battle ; but Kasih-t, under 
the events of the year 646 il. , mentions a Malik ’All, ruler of Nimroz, having 
been put to death by Malik ^ams-ud-Din, Muhammn.l, the Kurt. 

* Ntal-l'i‘»tn, in some copies and in some other ^\orks, is totally incorrect. 
The name, as above, is corrol>orated by other w riter-. ; and, in the old copy of 
the text, the vowel points are also gi\cn. It appeal^> to be an error of copyists 


writing for Jh? 

9 Which is not saitl. Some copies have Sultans. 
Sultan Muhammad. He certainly was of the same tr 

^ahi rulers. . 

1 5 scc under reign of G’h vir f . Section 


Ravi?at-u?-Safa says 
ibe as llie Khwarazm 


WTI 
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of Malik Kar!m-ud-Din, Hamzah, at Nag-awr^ ofSiwalikh. 
All at once he sought an opportunity, slew Khwajah 
Najib-ud-Din ; and an elephant, which was there, he sent 
on in advance^, and then set out towards O chch ah*. and 
joined Malik Nasir-iid-Din, Kubajah*. When Sultan 
Jalal-ud-Din, Mangabarni, Kh warazm Shah, reached the 
territory of Sind, Taj-ud-Din, Binal-Tigin, left O chch ah 
and went and joined Sultan Jalal-ud-Din. He accompanied 
him into the territory of Kirman ; and, in that country, 
the district of Kh uk and Luk* was entrusted to his charge. 

As the rival Maliks of Nimroz were struggling against 
each other, the grandson of Nasir-ud-Din, ’Usman, whom 
they styled by the name of Shah, sought assistance from 
the Malik ^ of Kirman, who was the chamberlain, Burak, 
Khita’i. He despatched Malik Taj-ud-Dtn, Binal-Tigin, 
to Neh, to his aid, in the year 623 H., and, when he reached 
that place, he rendered him assistance, and assumed the 
authority himself, and took possession of the territory and 
city of Neh on his own account*. 

A body of people from the city of Sistan presented 
themselves before him, and sought his help and assistance, 
saying that, as they had killed* Malik Sh ihab-ud-Din, and 

* The proper mode of spelling this word, on the authority of the Shams-ul- 
Lughat and others, is — Nag-awr ; and Siwalikh is said to have been the 
name applied to the territory. Karim-ud-DIn was the governor of the pro* 
vince. 

3 This sentence is the same in all the copies of the text on which dependence 
can be placed. He slew Kariin-ud-Dtn, and cairied off a number of horses 
and several clc|>hant.s. 

* Written aT;! — C chchah, and at times — Ushchah, according to native 
authorities ; but which Icnglish writers have turned into Uch and Ooch. 

^ See Section XX., the third ruler. 

In the majority of copies these wonis are thus written, but in some 
copies they arc Juk and Kuk, Juk ami Liik, aiul Iluk and Kurk or Kark, 
ontl Rh u k and KCik. The-.e i>Iaccs arc not mentioned in Masalik wa 
Ma.maJ.1K. The of modern maps probably. 

' Stylc<l Burak Khan in one or two copies of the text. He was the brother 
of Tantko of Tara/, the AvJ'>ir-ul-UmFa of Gur Khan, who was defeated in 
battle and taken prisoner by J^ultan Mvihammad, Kh warazm Shah. See under 
the tenth sovereign. Section XVI. 

All the copies of the text, with two exceptions, say he aid render a.-'sistance 
to Shah 'U;man ; but the only a>>istancc he appears to have aftbrded was in 
joining Sh ah ’U.«inan to overcome his rival, Sh ah ^lahmud ; and, after ihc 
latter’s defeat and death, BinaUTigln showed no further regard or respect to 
’Usntau, but took possession of the country for htmsclf. 

® See note p. 199- 
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Sistan remained without a ruler.he should take Shah 'Usman 
to Sistan and set him up there. Taj-ud-Din, Binal-Tigin, 
accordingly' moved to Sistan, took possession of the 
city, and brought the territory of Nimroz under his own 
sway'. 

At this juncture, Malik Rukn-ud-Din, of Kh aesar * of 
Ghur, despatched this, his dependent, Minhaj-i-Saraj, from 
Ghur, on a mission to Malik Taj-ud-Din, Binal-Tigin. The 
author found him at the city of Farah, in Dawart”, and 
waited on him ; and a firm compact was concluded. 

After returning from thence, and reaching Ghur again, 
between Malik Taj-ud-Din and the Mulahidah heretics 
hostility arose, and an engagement ensued between them, 
and he was defeated. After this, he returned to Sistan 
again,, and overthrew a body of Kh ariji schismatics who 
had revolted against him. 

In the year 623 H., the author of this work was des- 
patched a second time*, and he proceeded again to his pre- 
sence ; and, after that, Taj-ud-Dtn came himself into Ghur, 
and took possession of the fortresses of Tulak and Isfirar ; 
and, in this same year, after his return from Ntmroz, the 
author had occasion to undertake a journey' into Hind' 

I-n the year 625 11 ., an army of Mughals advanced into 
the territory of Niinroz a second time ; and Taj-ud-Din, 
Binal-Tigtn, was invested within the walls of the fortress 
of Arg* of Sistan. For a period of nineteen months he 


* 'Fhis journey .'igain rcferrctl to by our author tow.ards the en<l of hisworlc, 
uiuler the hca<Ung “ Downfall of the Mulahidahs," Section XXIII. ; aiiH this 
place is again mentioned, but is there written in two dilTercnt ways — Kh acsar 
and Kh aisar. 

* This word is used in all the copies of the text, with one exception, 

which has [darue or daru-tj. This can scarcely refer to the district of 

Dawar [not Dawail], which lies ntorc to the east. In the M \''Ai IK " ' 
Mamalik the [wadi is a valley, low-lying ground, &r.l of Farrih is 

mentioned ; hut this is an Arabic term, not a proper name. 'I ho “conijiacl” 
here referred to could not have been very “firm,*' as may be seen from a more 
detailed account of these journeys of tiic author, under the head of “Downfall 
of the Mulabiilahs,” towards the end of the Section above meii(ione<l. 

* The autlu>r contradicts himself, not an unusu.tl thing, in the Section referred 


to in the previous m)tc, which see. 

* The Rurhan-i-Ka-ti’ say-s, one of the meanings of the word Arg is “ a 
citadel,” but that it is also the name of a fortress in the hrniory, not the cit\, 
<.f Sistan. See note*, p. 34. account of the inve-iinent of STstr.n 

[as our author calls it] by the Mughals in Section XXI II., where the bUuntiou 
of this fortress is menlioneil. 


O 
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defended the place ; and the whole of his followers with him 
in that stronghold, consisting of Gh uris. Tulakis, Sigizis*, 
and Turks, all perished. Taj-ud-Dtn himself received an 
arrow in one of his eyes, and he straightway fell from the 
battlements to the ground, and became a captive to the 
Mughals. 

The fortress was taken, and the remainder of the people 
within the walls were martyred ; and Taj-ud-Din, Binal- 
1 igin, was brought from Sistan to the fortress of Safhed 
Koh% and at tlie foot of the walls of that castle they mar- 
tyred him. The mercy of the Almighty be upon him ! 

* See fourth paragraph to note pp. 183-4. 

* Also called Sufed-Koh. Our author was once detained within the walls of 
his fortress by Binal-Tigtn. 



SECTION XV. 


THE KURDlAII MALIKS OF SHAM. 

MinhaJ-I-Saraj. Jurjani, the humblest of the servants of 
the threshold of the Most High, begs to mention, that, as 
an account of the Maliks of the East and West, both infidel 
and of the true faith, has been detailed and recorded, to the 
best of his ability and power, and a small portion, in a 
condensed form, has also been related from the annals of 
the Maliks of 'Ajam and the East, this work has been 
embellished [!] with a description of the Maliks of Sham. 
Mi§r, Hijaz, and Yaman, who were Sultans in Islam, and 
Maliks and warriors of the true faith, of great renown,* and 
who, subsequent to the Sanjari and SaljCiki dynasties, held 
sway over those countries. He has done so in order that 
the readers of this Tabakat, when these pages come under 
their observation, may remember the author with a pious 
benediction, and the Sultan of the Musalmans with a 
prayer for the stability and permanency of his sovereignty 
and dominion, and the increase of his conscientiousness 
and beneficence. 


I. SULTAN NCR-Ur)-1>IN, M AHM 0 D-I-ZANGI •. 

SuUan Nur-ud-Din, Mahmud-i-Zangt, was one of the 
Ata-b"aks of Mau^il ; and the Ata-baks of Mausil were 

» Sultan Nur-ud-Din was not the first of this dynasty, neither w.as he a Kurd, 
nor one "of the Ata-baks of Mausil, but. by our authors own account, “the 
descendant of a Turk ofKhita;’’ .and yet he places him at the head of the 
dynasty which he calls the Kurdtah Maliks of Sham ! In tins Section, above 
all the others in his work, and that is saying a good deal, he has greatly ex- 
posed his ignorance ; and appears to have concocted, out of his own fertile 
imagination, the greater part of what he has here adduced, beyond what he 
heard of the rulers of Mau§il and Sham from a fugitive at Lakhnnuti, in 

Central, who called himself one of their descendants. 

The first of this dynasty was ABO SA ID-I-AK-SANKUR [turned mto 
ASCANSaR by Gibbon], son of ’Abtl-ullah, styled the Hajib, and Ibn-i- 

o a 
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descendants of slaves of Sultan Sanjar ; and this bondman 

of Sanjar, who was the first Malik of Mau§il, was a Turk 

of Khita. 

• * 

This relation the author heard, in the city of LakhnautT, 
from one of the descendants of that family, and the son of 
one of the Lords of Mausil himSelf. In the country of 
Hindustan, and at the capital, Dibit, he was known as the 
TChudawand-Zadah of Mausil. He was of the same pro- 
genitors* as the august Sultan, Sh ams-ud-Dunya wa ud- 
Din [I-val-timish]*. 


Hajih, according to some. In 478 H., the year before Sotijor icos born, Taj-iid- 
Abu Sa'i<l, sumamcd Tuti^, son of AHj-Ars.alan, the Saljuk, gained 
pos-'Cssion of Halah and its dependencies. Ak-Sanlcur, who was one of his 
brother’s slaves, whom he i>!accd great dependence, he made his Dej>uty 
there. Taj-n<bI>aulah•i♦^'lltish at tlris time resided at Damashk- Ak- 
Sankur hecaine tli>afrccte<I, and Tutish marched against him ; and, in a battle 
which took place bet ween them, Jiear Halab, in 4S7 H., Ak-San^nr was slain. 

11 c was ^vlccccde^l l>v his son, ’IM.\ D-U D-DIN, ZANGl, who had 
]>rcviotisly held the government of Baghdad under Sultan Matimful, son of 
Muhammad, son of .Malik Shah, Saljuki ; but, in 521 H. [some say 522 it.], 
throutjli tlic efforts of the Kh altfah of Bagh<la<l, Mustarshi<U ’Imad-ud-Din, 
Zangi, \va.s appointo<l to the govertmient of ’Irak-i-’Arab, the capital of which 
was .Maufil — so called from being situated between ’Irak an<l the Ja/jrah 
[Meso|iotainta], and derived from the ’Arabic J--* — and Sultan Mahinrul 
sent two of his sons, Alb-Arsalan anti I'arnjkh Shah, to Zangi to be brought 
up ; hence he was styled Ata*bak or Preceptor. In the same year he took 
Halab, and. in 523 ii. , the fortress of Himiir, in Kurdi«tan, which he ra^ed, 
and ercctctl a fortress in place of it, which he named after himself, and it is 
still known as ’Iinarliah. He ac<|uirctl sway over the greater part of Shiim, 
Diyar-i-Bakr, the Jaza'fr, anti Mausil. Zangl was slain while besieging the 
fortress of Ja'bar. He was killed, some say, by hi.s own slaves, in Mnharram 
[Yafa’i says in Kabi’-ul-Akljirl, 541 ir. We now come to Nur-ud-HIn, whom 
our author places as first of the I'lurdish sovereigns of Sham. 

On the death of Zangi, liis two sons, Saif-ud. Din-i- Gh azt. and.ABU-P- 
KASIM, NC K-l'D-I>iX, M.\HMUD, styled AL-MALIK-UL-’ADIL [the 
Just Malik], divided their father’s tlomintons among them. The former took 
Mausil and its dependencies, an»l the latter Sham and its dependencies. Nur- 
ud.r>In procectled to Hal.ab, and began to cxtetul his authority. In 549 U. he 
gainctl posscb'.ion of Dama^V* his power and rlominions were greatly 

extended. He also gained pussc-sion of Him?, Hamah, Manbij, Ba’alb.ak, 
and other fortresses iti the territory* of Riim, .and numerous stronghf^lds in the 
country of the Parangs [the Latin kingdom of Jenis.alem], more than fifty in 
mniil)er in all. He sent the Amir, .•\sa<l-»i<l- L>in, Shcr-i-Koh, on three dif- 
ferent occ.asions into Misr ; .and, on the third occasion, Salah-ud-Ilin, Yusuf, 
became the Deputy of Nur-ud-Din in that country. See under Salah-ud-DIn, 


p, 214 

* The word used is «— a'— . 
here 1 think, is the affinity 
And so the first — the 


^ another ’signification of which, but not applicable 
between two men who have married two sisters, 
Turk of Kh ita — is here made “a A'ur<t," while his 
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This I^udawand-Zadah stated to the author, that the 
whole of his ancestors were descendants of a slave of Sanjar 

^ah ; and, that he himself was the eighth in descent from 
that Turk of Khita previously mentioned. 

In short, Sultan Ntir-ud-Din, who was Malik of Sham, 
was a just and conscientious monarch, and did a great deal 
ol good. He undertook many expeditions against the 
inhdels, and engaged in many conflicts with them. A 

number of Maliks [chieftains], Kurds, Turks, ’Ajamis, and 
-A.rabs were in his service. 

Suljan Nur-ud-Din left numerous marks of his goodness 

behind him in the territory of ^am^ and reigned for 
very many years*. 

At the time of his death he left one son, named *Ali 
who succeeded him. ' 


II. MALIK-U 5 -SALIH, *ALI«, SON OF M AHM 0 D-I-ZANGI. 

Mahk-u^-Salih, 'All, ascended the throne of Sham at the 
city of Damashk ; and the great nobles and chieftains paid 

brother T//#-/-— the slave king of Dihll — is turned into ** a Pn/dft," i. e. an 
by Dow and his copyists. 

* Nur-ud-Din reigned for a con.^iderable time in great grandeur and glory. 

and the lautlable course of his life, and his conduct towards his people, were 

such that he was accounte<l, by them, as one of the saints ; and it is said, that 

prayers, offered up before his tomb, are effectual. He foundeil a great hospital 

at Damashlc, and a university or college, and died in the month of Shaww.il 

569 H.. but some say in 568 h., when leading an army towards Misr against 

balah-ud-Din, who had become disaffected. Ibn-i-IChalkan says he died in 
the citadel of Damashk. 

‘ HU descendant, apparently, did not know how long his ancestor reigned. 

« N.ur-ud.Din dues not appear to have had any son called ’Ali ; but certain 
It is that he was not succeede<l by one of that name, as our author states but 
by hUson ISMA’IL, entitled M ALI K- US-§AL 1 H. then a mere child, being 
only m hjs eleventh year. Sahiti-ud-Din, at first, re.ad the Ehutbah for him, 
and coined the money in his name, as lie had done for his fatlie’r previously; 
bu^t m 570 H., the year after his accession, when in his twelfth year, Salah-ud* 
Din, taking advantage of his extreme youth, brought an army before Daniashk, 
and seized upon it and the greater part of ^am, leaving nothing to his bene- 
factor’s son but the city of Halab and its environ.s, to which place Malik-us- 
Sabli retired. He dwelt there till 577 n., when he died in his nineteenth 
year, much regretted by the people for his virtues; and, wiiJi him, this branch 
terminate<l. * 

If ihU account be compared with our author’s, the absurdity and incorrect- 
ness of his statements will be sufficiently apparent, more particularly those 
contained in the last paragraph of his account of them. Of the Ata-buks of 
Mausil and several other dynasties, he gives no account. 
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allegiance and submission to him ; and the districts around 
^am, and Halab, and Diyar-i-Bakr, came under his sway. 

When intimation of the decease of Sultan Nur-ud-Din 
reached Misr — and at this time the sovereignty of Misr 
had passed to Sultan Salah-ud-Din, Yusuf — as he owed 
a heavy debt of gratitude for favours conferred, Sultan 
Salah-ud-E)in determined to proceed from Misr to the 
presence of Malik-us-Salih, pay his obeisance to him, and 
perform the forms of condolence, and congratulate Malik- 
us-Salih on his succession to the dominion of Sh am, and 
then return again. 

He set out from Misr [accordingly] with a body of troops 
and conducted it to Sham ^ ; and, as soon as he reached 
the frontier of that territory, information of his arrival was 
brought to Damashk. The heart of Malik-u§-SaIih was 
filled with affright and consternation, and he asked advice 
of everybody as to what he ought to do. There was a 
servant of Malik-u^-Salih, who had also been an old follower 
of his father, Sultan Nur-ud-Dtn, who was named Aymin, 
and he said to Malik-us-Salih : — “ It is advisable, when 
Salah-ud-Dtn comes, to turn yoyr face towards Halab and 
proceed thither, and relinquish Damashk and Sh am to 
him, since fear of him has taken root in people’s hearts. 

7 A novel mode of expressing his gratitude. A traitor in DamasllV* who 
had been gaiticti over by Sal.ih-ud-Diu, gave out that §alah-ud- 13 ln was coming 
merc'ly to adjust the afTairs of the chihl. Our author either forgets to allude to, 
or ditl not know of, the hostilities that look place between Salah-ud-Dfn and 
Saif-ud Dfn-i-GhazT, the latter of whom sent his troops to aid his brother 
1/7 tul-Din, Mas'ud [they were sons of Mamlud, sons of Zangt, cousins of 
Malik-us-Salih], who advanced to Halab, and, taking his cousin Malik-u?- 
Salih an<l the latter’s troops with him, marched to give battle to §alah-«d- 
Dtn. The latter oflered peace, which *I^^-ud-Dtn refused ; and, in Rama?an 
of 570 H., a battle took place near Hamah, in which Salab-ud-Din was 
victorious. After this, Malik-us-Salih entered into terms with him for Halab 
an<l some other places. Further hostilities took place between Saif-ud-Din-i- 
Gh a/t. supported by his brother, and — but I might fill a volume by merely 
naming our author’s misstatements, and other important matters which he 
has left out, without giving any details of the facts. He omits nothing that is 
childish and ridiculous ; the ball, for example, overshadowing the sun [p. 215], 
the rings for the Christian captives [p. 221}, and such like nonsense : it is the 

important events only that he eschews. §alah-ud-Dln subsequently endeavoured 

further to “express his gratitude,” by attempting, in 571 H. , to gain posses- 
sion of Halab. He remained a long time before it, without being able to 
take it. At last, a daughter of the late Sultan Nur-ud-DIn was made over to 
him, and, for her sake, he left MaIik-u§-Salih unmolested. 
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He has great resources and a large army, and he is able 
to reduce the territories under his sway. He is likewise 
legitimately born, and has a well-disposed mind, and will 
respect your rights and the gratitude he owes to your 
father. If you should enter into hostilities with him, you 
have neither the means nor the power to oppose nor to 
resist him.” The opinion of Malik-u§-Salih was in accord 
with this fact ; and he left Damashk. and retired to Halab, 
and consigned the territory of Sham into the hands of 
Sal^-ud-Din. 

Malik-u§-Salih passed the remainder of his lifetime at 

Halab : and Salah-ud-Din served him in all honour and 

♦ ^ • • 

reverence, guarded his rights, and, in the observance of the 
laws of good faith, and the fulfilment of his engagements, 
he failed neither to observe nor to neglect the most minute 
thing. 


III. MALIK AIYCB, son OF SHADI®. 


This Malik Aiyub, son of Shadt, and his brother, Malik 
Asad-ud-Din, were two brothers, and sons of one of the 

• The correct titles and name of §alah*ud-Din’s father were MaIik-ul*Afjal, 
Najm-ud-Dtn, Abu-Lashkar-i- Aiyub. 

Shad!, their father, son of Mardan-, was bom in a village of Afarb.aijan, 
and belonged to a Kurdish tribe, which he left and proceeded to Baghdad, 
with his two sons, Asad*ud-Din, Sher*i-koh, and Najm-ud-Din, Aiyub. The 
sons entered the service of Bahruz, the prefect of Bagh<lad, and were entrusted 
by him with the charge of the fortress of Takrit, and there Shad! died. His 
tomb was still to be seen there when Yafa’i wrote ; and within the walls of 
that stronghold §alah-ud-Din was bom. The brothers continued there for a 
considerable period ; and, at the time when ’Iinad-ud-l^in, ZangT, in 526 H., 
came to*the aid of Siiljan Mas’ud, SaljuVi, and his brother Saljnk Shah, and 
his Ata-bak, Karajah, the cup-bearer, were routed, Zangf passed the Tigris 
near the fort of Takrit, by means of boats provided by the brothers. Subse- 
quently, Asad-ud-Din having slain a person, they had to le.ave the fortress of 
Takrit, and they proceeded to Mausil, and presented themselves at the Court 
of Zangt. He received them with great favour, and bestowed fiefs upon each 
of them. 

Subsc(]ucntly» when Zangt v/as assassinated, and his son, Saif-ud-DIn-i* 
Ghazi, succeeded him as ruler over Mausil, Najm-ud-Din-i-AiyuK who had 
been assigned the territory of Ba’albal< by Zangl, finding Saif-ud-Din-i-Ghaz! 
unable to protect him, had to give it up, and went and entered the service of 
the then ruler of Damashk, named Majir-ud-Din, ArtuV [ArtuViah], who gave 
him a fief. Asad ud-Dtn, Sher-i-Koh, Aiyub’s brother, went to Halab and 
took service under Nur-ud-DXn, Maboiud, Saif-ud-Din s brother, who had 
seen the honour with which he had been treated in his f.ithcr’s time, -and he 
raised Asad-ud-Din to the highest position among his nobles; and, at ilic 
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Kurdish chieftains in the territory of Sh am ; and they 
passed a number of years in the service of Sultan Nur-ud- 
Din. They performed great deeds, and on the confines of 
Maghrab and of Sh am, with numerous forces, they waged 
holy war, and fought engagements against unbelievers. 

When Malik Aiyub, son of Sh adi. departed this life, he 
left four sons behind him : first, Malik Salah-ud-Din, 
Yusuf ; second, Malik ’Adil-i-Abu-Bikr ; third. Shahan- 
shah ; and fourth, SaiF-ul-Islam* : and Malik Asad-ud-Dtn, 
son of Sh adi. as before stated, was the brother of Malik 
Aiyub*. 

When the latter died, his sons were in the service of their 
uncle, Malik Asad-ud-Din ; and the first person among 
them [si/: in MSS.] who became sovereign of Mi§r was this 
same Asad-ud-Din ; and the first one who acquired sove- 
reignty in Sh am was Salah-ud-Din, Yusuf, son of Aiyub, 
as will, please God, be hereafter recorded ^ 


IV. MALIK ASAD-UD-DIN a, SON OF ^ADI, IN MI$R. 

Trustworthy persons have related after this manner : that 
a body of Maghrabi ’Alawis laid claim to the Kh ilafat *. 

taking of DamasliV» Asad-ud-Din, Sher-i-Koh, and $ala^-ud-Din, were in 
Nur-ud-Din’s service ; and the former held the government of Him?. 

® Abu I.aslikar-i- Aiyub had six renowned sons, the titles and names of 
whom, according to the years of their birth, are as follow : — i. AmIr-Nur-ud« 
Daulah, Sh ahan- SJi aU. 2. Malik-ul-Mua^jam, Sh ams-ud-Daulah. Turan 
^hali. 3. Malik-un- N'asir, Sa!ah-ud Din, Yusuf. 4. Malik-ul-'Adil, Saif- 
ud-DIn [Daulah], Abu Bikr, Muhammad. 5. Malik-uI-'Aztz, Zahir-ud-Din, 
Abu Faras-i-Tuj^-Tigin, Saif-ul-Islain. 6. Taj-ul-Muluk, Majd-ud-DIn — 
the least in years, the greatest ip learning and accomplishments. 

* Any one reading this would imagine that Aiyub had been an iiKiependent 
ruler in Sham, and one of the dynasty, and that he had died before Asad-ud- 
Din, and before Salah-ud-Din rose to power ; but neither of these is the fact. 
Aiyub merely held Ba’alba^ of Zangi and another fief under his son. See 
note ®, page 215. 

Here is another specimen of an author who ** narrates his facts in a plain, 
straightforward manner, which induces a confidence in the sincerity of his 
statements, and the accuracy of his knowledge.” He begins this Section with 
an account of the Kur<lish rulers of Sh am and Mi§r, the two first of whom 
were 1 urks, and the third never reigned at all ; while he himself states, subse- 
quently, that the fourth was the first Kurd that ruled in hli?r, and the fifth, the 
first Kurdish ruler of Sh am ! 

3 His correct name and titles are Abu-l-Ha.Hs, Sher-i Koh [the Lion of the 
Mountains), Asad-ud-Din, surnamed Al-Malik-ul Man<ur- 

* Nearly three hundred years before Nur-ud-Diii despatched Asad-ud- 
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and brought an army from Maghrab into Mi^r, and wrested 
it out of the hands of the governors and nobles of the 
’Abbasi Kh alifahs. 

The chief of them was named Al-Munta$ir* ; and some 
theologians regard them as Karamitahs. The territory of 
Mi§r had continued in the possession of his descendants 
up to the period that an army of Afranj set out towards 
Mi§r, and plundered and sacked the country. The *Alawis 
of Mi§r had not the power to resist them, nor to drive out 
that host of infidels ; so they solicited aid from Sultan 
Nur-ud-Dinof Sh am. He nominated Malik Asad-ud-Dtn, 
son of Shadi, to proceed into Migr, and expel the Afranj 
infidels from that country*. 

Din into Mi;r, viz. in 296 H.: In 35 * they removed from tlie territory 
styled Maghrab, and took up their abode in the former country. 

* Abu-TamIm-i-Sa’d, Al-Mustan$ir B’illah, was the eighth of the Isina- 
’tliajis or Fatimites. They had been in Egypt, and had founded "^ahirah 
upwards of sixty years before Al-Mustansir succeeded to the Kh ilafat. All 
the copies of the text have “ Muntasir.” 

® Our author’s statements here are totally incorrect. Asad-ud-Din, Sher-i- 
Koh, was despatched into Mi^r— or more correctly Diyar-i-MI?riah, for Mi§r 
is the name of the ancient capital of Egypt, and V'afa’I and others make this 
distinction — upon three different occasions. The first occasion was In this 
wise : Sha’fu-, the Wazir of Mifr, who held the chief power, for the Isma’Ilian 
Kh alifahs appear to have possessed little authority, had Ixren ouste<l from 
office by a powerful rival, Zir-gham by name, who obtained the chief authority, 
and put Sha’iir’s son, Tae, to death. On this, ^a’ur came to the presence of 
Nur-ud-Din to solicit his aid in restoring him to power ; and, in Ramadan, 
558 H. [according to some in 559 H.], Nur-ud*r)in tlespatched a numerous 
army into Mi^riah for the purpose, under Asad-ud-Dtn, ^er-i-Koh, and 
$alah-ud*Dln, his nephew, accompanied him. 

The objects of Nur-ud-Din, in sending this expedition, were twofold. One 
was to aid Sha’ur. and the second was his de.sire to know the exact slate of the 
affairs of that country, as he had been informed that there was really no ruler 
in it, and that it might be easily annexed. Asad was therefore selected (o 
command, as Nur-ud-Din had implicit confidence in him. He accordingly 
entered the Mi§riah territory in Jamadi-ul-Akhir, 559 it. [some say in 558 n. ], 
and Zir-gham was pul to death, his head placed on a spear, and his bixly left 
to the dogs and jack.als ; but his remains were subsequently buried. ShaTir 
again assumed the WazTr-ship, but, finding the presence of Asad and his army 
irksome, and fearing treachery on Asad’s part, he souglit an alliance with the 
Farangs [Latin Christians of Jerusalem] to counteract it. Asad in consequence 
was unable to hold his own in the Misriah territory, and he acconiingly rctirc»l 
into Sh,am ag.ain and returned to Damask, anti enterctl it in ZI-Hijj.ah, 559 11. 
[some .say in 558 h.] Asad-ud-DIn’s thoughts, however, were concentrated on 
Misriah, and lie was constantly pondering the subject. ^a’ur, becoming 
aware of his ambition and covetous tlcsigns, enteretl into a treaty with the 
Farangs to aid him, in case of need, against the rider of Sham. 

On the news of these negotiations reaching the cars of Nur-ud-Din and 
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Malik Asad-ud-Din preferred a request to the Sultan 
that he would appoint Salah-ud-Din, Yusuf, his nephew, to 
accompany him on the expedition. This was granted ; and 
Malik Asad-ud-Din, along with Salah-ud-Din, set out from 
Sh am towards Mi^r. 

When they reached the frontier of that country, the 
infidel Afranj, having gained information of the arrival of 
the troops of ^am, reined in the bridle of their audacity, 
and they halted in that part of the country which they had 
then reached. 

The troops of Sham entered the territory of Mi^r, and 
acquired predominance over it ; and, as they possessed 
great power and magnificence, the *Alawis of Mi^r became 
timid of them, and repented of ever having sought their 
assistance, as they were not sufficiently strong to hinder 
them [the Shamis] from the usurpation of power and 
authority over the country. 

The Sayyid, who filled the masnad of the Kh ilafat in 
Misr, had a Wazir, who bore the name of ^a-ur, and he 
summoned him privily, and commanded that he should 
write a letter, secretly, to the infidel Farangs, and tell 
them “ neither we nor our troops will render any help to 
the Shamis. and we will not send them sufficient succour. 
It behoveth you to advance upon them : put forth your 
strength, and drive them out of this country, and all the 


Asad, they consulted together, and the former, fearing lest the Farangs might 
gain a footing in Misrlah, and thereby acquire dominion over the whole of the 
parts adjacent, determined to despatch Asad with a large army against Sha’ur. 
which comnienced its march in Rabi’-ul- Awwal, 562 H., and §aIa^^-ud-D{n 
attended him, being in his service. 

Sha'Qr, on this movement, called in the Farangs ; and, with those allies, 
encountered Asad and his forces in several engagements, but without decisive 
advantage on either side. Nur-ud-IDin now created a diversion by sending a 
force against the Farangi territory, and succeeded in taking Montreal 
The news of this having reached AI meric 1 , king of Jerusalem, anaccommo- 
tlation was entered into by the contending parties, under the agreement that 
not a man of either the Sh amis or Farangs should remain in the Mi§riah 
territory, and that both armies should retire into their respective countries. 

Asad-ud-DIn, Sher-i-Koh, in 564 u. , again advanced into the Misrlah 
territory, accompanied by his nephew, §aIab”Ud-Din, and a large army, and 
sought to suDdue it. §alah-ud-Drn succeeded in getting possession of Iskan* 
darlah, but Sha’ur invested him therein with the forces of Mi?r, and Asad had 
to evacuate Sa Id and march to his succour. At last a peace was come to, and 
Asad and §alah-ud*Oln returned to Sh am again. For an account of the third 
expedition see note *, page 212. 
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spoil taken from them shall be yours/* In short, the 
Migrls sought, by such like treachery, to betray the army 

of ^am into the hands of the troops of the infidels of Rum ' 
and the Farangs®. 

In accordance with the solicitation contained in the letter 
referred to, the Farang infidels advanced upon the forces of 
Sham to give them battle, and drive them out of Mi$r. 
The army of the infidel Farangs amounted to 80,000 men, 
and that of Sham numbered 700 horse*. 

When the two armies came into contact with each other 
and the conflict and struggle began, the troops of Sham, 
on account of the smallness of their numbers, were unable 
to withstand their opponents ; and, as a matter of necessity, 
they were discomfited, and fled, fighting, from the gate of 
Mi§r until they reached a place which is called Talbis. 
This place had a fortified wall all round it, and a citadel ; 
and, in it, they sought shelter, and they shut themselves up 
within the walls. The troops of the infidel Farangs com- 
pletely surrounded it, pitched their camp, and commenced 
their preparations for taking the place. 

When the Sh amt forces perceived the extreme danger 
they were in, and that they were completely invested, 
besides the treachery of the’Alawisof Mi^r, they all, of one 
accord, deliberated together, and discussed a plan of escape. 
Malik Asad-ud-Din and Salah-ud-Din told them, saying : 
— “ The plan of saving yourselves consists in staking your 
lives ; in victory or death/’ They all, accordingly, agreed 
together; and, placing their hands within the open grasp of 
confidence, and with full trust in the Most High and Holy 
God, they, having quite resigned themselves to sacrificesweet 
life if necessary, -suddenly and unawares, issued from the 
place and commenced fighting the infidels, as by orthodox 
law prescribed : and heavenly succour came to their aid ; and, 
according to the promise of Him who promised victory to 

7 No troops whatever of the Greek empire were employed on the occasion ; 
but, the fact is, our author was not acquainted with liis subject at all, and has 
concocted much nonsense. 

® The words Afranj and Farang are often used here indiscriminately. 

* On the preceding page he says Asa<l-ud-I)rn’s troops “acquired predo- 
minance over the territory of Misr,” and Sh.a’ur ha<l to call in the Christians 
to expel them, and immetliately after tells this impudent falsehood. A very 
trustworthy writer certainly ! 
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the true believers. He sent succour, and the army of the 
infidels was put to the rout, and the defenders of the truth 
gained the victory; and from that. place to the gate of 
Mi§r*, and in the vicinity, and in the parts round about, 

* The cause of the third expedition was that, in 564 H., the Farangs [King 
Almeric and the Hospitallers, a.d. 1168] invaded the Mi^nah territory, 
intending to seize it for themselves. They marched to Balbxs [the ancient 
Pelusium], took it, and put the ‘ inhabitants to the sword. Again Sha*ur 
sought aid from Nur-ud-Din, who, fearing the Farangs and their designs, and 
possessing vast resources, sent a countless 2jra\y [not 700 horse probably] thither 
under Asad-ud-Din, who, on this occasion, took with him his brethren \sic in 
MS.] and kinsmen, including Salah-ud-Dfn. The account of the advance of 
this host having been conveyed to the Farangs, they desisted from further 
operations, evacuated Balbls, and retired from the country, pressed hard in 
their retreat by Nur-ud-Din’s Turkmans. The author, from whom I have been 
taking these extracts chiefly, says, “ $alab-ud-Din told me himself that he 
[Salah-ud-Din] did not accompany his uncle of his own choice; and further, 
that Sha’ur used to promise to defray all the expenses of this expedition, under- 
taken on his account ; but he did not fulfil his promises, and sometimes he 
would be with the Farangs, and at times he would be with the Amir [Asad- 
ud-Din]. Fearing the perfidy and double-dealing of Sha’ur, Amir Asad 
resolved to seize him ; and, one day, when Sha*ur. attended with drums and 
trumpets, and banners, as is the custom with the Wazlrs of Misr, mounted and 
set out with a cavalcade to visit Asad-ud-Din, the latter ilso moiuited and 
rode forth to receive him ; but, when they met, he seized Sha’ur by the collar, 
and gave a sign to his own followers to secure him. This was done, and 
Slja’ur was detained as a prisoner in a tent. Shortly after, a body-servant 
arrived from the sovereign of Misriah [Abu Muhammad-i-’Abd-ullah, entitled 
’Afid, the last of the Isma’ilis of Egypt] signifying his desire that the head of 
Sha’ur should be sent to him. This was in accordance with the custom of 
the country, that any one who, by force, seized the Wazii^’s person, and cut off 
his head and sent it to the ruler, should have the robe of Wazir-ship forthwith 
brought to him ; and, according to that custom, Asad cut off the head of 
Sha’ur [had it cut off] and sent it, and on the same day he assumed the robe 
of Wazir-ship, and the supreme direction of the affairs of the country.” This 
occurred 17th of Rabi’-ul- Akhir, 564 H. 

Another account of the events ending in the death of Slja’ur, quoted in 
Vafa’t, is not unworthy of a brief record here, and, in all probability, is the 
most correct. When Asad-ud-Din reached the Mi?rlah territory, and entered 
Kahirah on the 17th of Rabi’-ul- Akhir, 5^4 "M., ’A?id-i-’Abd-ullah, the last 
of the Isma’ili Kh alifahs. on the Friday following, came forth and held 
an interview with Asad, and had him arrayed in a dress of honour, and treated 
him with great distinction. Asad now requested Sh a’ur to disburse the 
expenses incurred on his account, which he had agreed to defray ; but 
delayed. Asad sent a person to him with a message, saying, ** My troops, 
through want of their pay, are much incensed against you ; therefore be 
careful.” Sha'ur evinced no fear, and resolved to invite Asad to an entertain- 
ment in order to seize his person. Tliis design having come to Asad’s know- 
lerlgc, Amir ’Izz-ud-Din, one of Nur-ud-Din’s nobles, and Salah"ud-Dln, 
agreed together to kill Sh a’ur. and communicated the design to Asad, who for- 
bade them to <lo so. subsc<iuently, in order to visit Asad, without any 
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they made heaps of the slain. Praise be unto God ! May 
victory ever be theirs ! 

The troops of Islam having gained such a victory, at 
once appeared before the gate of Misr. The Wazir of 
Mi$r, who was named Sha-ur. performed the ceremonies of 
going to receive them ; but, as soon as the sight of that 
victorious Sultan*, Salah-ud-Din, fell upon him, he, in the 
presence of Malik Asad-ud-Dln, with his own august hand, 
struck off with his sword the wretched head from that 
accursed one’s body. 

The whole of the people of Mi§r and the forces of Sham 
agreed together, with one accord, to raise Malik Asad-ud- 
Din to the sovereignty ; and he became sovereign of Mi$r 
accordingly, and obtained the throne of that country '*. 

The ’Alawis of Mi§r, without molestation or impediment, 
were placed in seclusion, and the Khutbah was read for 
them in the same manner as before'. 

The news of this success was despatched to ^am ; and 
the territory of Mi§r, together with its coasts and confines, 
was taken possession of by Malik Asad-ud-Din, who resided 
there for a considerable time ; and he died*. 


suspicion, csune to the bank of the Nil, wliere his [Asad’s] tents were pitched 
to enable his followers to visit conveniently the tomb of Imam Amir 

Tzz-ud-Din and $alab-ud- Din, after they had received Sha ur, ai I the usual 
salutation of “Peace be unto thee,” See., had passed — Asad was not present at 
the time— dragged him from his horse, upon which his followers fled. They 
then handcuffed him, and kept him a prisoner in one of the tents, but did not 
dare to put him to death without the permission of Nur-ud-Djn [Asad ?]. In 
the meantime, ’Afid, the Isma’iJi, sent an order to put Sha’ur to death 
.[according to the custom before mentioned], on which his hea<1 was cut off [by 
two slaves of NQr-utl-Din] and sent to ’A?id on a sirear. After this, 'A?id 
summoned Asad-ud-Din to his presence, who went ; and the NVazir’s robe was 
conferred upon him. with the title of Al-Malik-ul-Man§ur, Amir-ul J«> ush. 

2 At this time this “victorious Sultan ” was serving under his uncle, who 


was himself serving Nur-ud-Din. 

» Asad-ud-Din was not raised to the sovereignty, and occupied tlie 

throne of Mi?r. For the refutation of this absurd and untrue statement, see 

preceding note 

4 pdge 215 our author contradicts his own statement. 

» Asad did not enjoy his Wazir-ship very long; for on the 22 h<1 [some s.iy 
26th] of Jamadi-xd-Akhir of the same year, two months and five days after he 
obtained it— a “ considerable time” truly— he died smhieiily .at Kahirah. He 
was first buried there, but subsequently, according to his last widics. Ins 
remains were removed to Madlnah. The “Lion of the Mountain." left a son, 
Nasir-ud-Din, Muhammad, Shcr-i-Koh, entitled Al-Mabk-ul-Kalnrnh. VVlu-.i 
his 'father died, Sultan Nur-ud-Din of Sham, deprived him of the bef of 
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V. sultAn §alA^i-ud din, yOsuf, son of AIVOB-AL- 

KURDi. 

Sultan Saiah-ud-Din was a great and illustrious monarch, 
and he waged holy wars and undertook many religious 
expeditions ; and the Kai^ar of Rum and the infidel 
Farangs, he encountered in many conflicts. It was most 
probable, that in all his doings, and throughout the whole 
of his career, the sword of heavenly success and divine 
victory attended him. The territories of Sham. Kudst 

[the Holy Land], Misr, Hijaz, and Yaman®, all came under 
his rule. 

As the Most High God willed that, at this, the end 
of time^ His true religion should be manifested, and that 
the empire of Islam should be victorious, from every illus- 
trious family He made choice of one sovereign, His servant, 
and, by means of the key of holy war waged by him, 
caused the gates of conquest of the countries of the infidels 
to be thrown open. In the same manner as in the countries 
of the East He distinguished Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Mu- 
hammad-i-S3m, Sh ansabi [Shansabani], Gh urt. by great 
victories in the country of Hindustan, as far as the boun- 
daries of Chin ; in the territories of the West, and in the 
country of ^am. He made Sultan Salah-ud-Din, Yusuf, 
the Kurd, exalted by the conquests of the territories of 
Maghrab, and of the Afranj®, so that great victories were 
achieved by him. 

He brought back again the realm of Mi§r from the hands 


Him? ; but, when §alati-ud-Dtn, his cousin, gained possession of he 

restored Him? to him, and there he died in 581 H. 

^ Salah-ud-Oin had an elder brother named Malik-ubMuajii^am, Shams^ud* 
Daulah, Turan Shah, and greatly esteemed by that Sultan* He employed 
him in an expedition into Yaman* and subsequently sent him into Nubah 
[Nuhia of Kuropeans}, and he was afterwards placed in charge of Damashk* 
ife die<l in $afar, 57 ^ i and was buried in the ^ladrasah in sight of Damashlt*. 
which he had himself founded, 

^ Our author has been as unsuccessful in foretelling the end of the world, 
as some others, his successors, who pretend to know the secrets of futurity and 
the will of Providence. 

• It is somcw'hat new' to find that §aIah-ud-Din made conquests in Surope* 
He does not mean conquests in Palestine or the Greek empire, for he mentions 
them a little farther on. This is merely another of his audacious falsehoods. The 
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of the Mi§ri 'Alawis, who were the chiefs and heads of the 
Satinah and Karamitah heretics, under the sway of the 
Khaltfahs of the house of 'Abbas ; and Kuds [the Holy 
City], 'Akkah [Acre], and a great portion of the territories 
of Rum, and Fili$tln, he liberated from the hands of the 
infidel Farangs. 

The beginning of his career was this. When his father, 
Malik Aiyub, son of Sh adi. departed this life®, he was in 
the service of his uncle, Malik Asad-ud-Din, as has been 
already stated in what has been previously recorded, and 
used to be constant in his attendance at the Court of Sultan 
Nur-ud-Din. He had acquired great fame for his manhood, 
his activity, and his sagacity. He had also become an 
associate with Sultan Nur-ud-Din in the game of Chaugan, 
and playing at ball on the course*. 

One of the trustworthy has related after the following 
manner : — One day Salah-ud-Din was engaged with Sultan 
Nur-ud-Din in the game at ball, and the ball fell between 
him and the Sultan. By his strength and agility, Salah- 
ud-Dtn, with one blow, bore away the ball from the Sultan 
in such a way, that, from the immense force with which 
his Ch augan struck it, the ball flew into the air so far that 
it became immersed in the light of the sun, and the shadow 
of it fell upon Nur-ud-Din^ When the Sultan noticed this 
circumstance, his heart became so overpowered with wrath, 
that he threw down his Ch augan in a rage and left the 
course. This circumstance filled Salah-ud-Din with fear 
and apprehension, and he began to conceal himself from 

• Here is another specinaen of the false statements of our author, so “ trust- 
worthy.” Asad died in 564 H., and §alat»-ud-Dln’s father, AbG-Lashkar-i. 
Aiyub, joined his son in Egypt in the following year, when §alati-ud-Dtn had 
succeeded to the "Wazir-ship held previously by his uncle. ^alah-ud-Din 
wished his father to accept the office, but Aiyub refused, saying, “The 
Almighty hath chosen thee, my son, for this office, and consequently no one 
else is worthy of it.” Aiyub was killed from injuries sustained by a fall from 
his horse, which threw him when he was viewing §alah-ud-Din’s troops file 
past before the Bab-un-Na?r [the Na§r Gate] of Kahirah, on an expedition 
against Karak, in Zi-Hijjah, 567 h., about three years a/^^’r Asad’s death. 
Aiyub entered l^ahirah in Rajab, 565 h., and ’A?id, the Isma’tltan Khalifah, 
in order to gratify ?alah-ud-Din, came forth to receive his father, whom he 
treated with great reverence an<I distinction. 

1 Sic in MSS. 

2 Our author must have been a very simple-minded man indeed if he 
believed this ; but many of his statements are equally childish and absur<l. 
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the Sultan’s sight, and seldom used to present himself to 
the Sultan’s observation. 

The author heard from Kh waiah Muzhir, a merchant, 
that, at the period in question, one night Sultan Salah-ud- 
Din saw, in a dream, that he was in Migr, and that, at 
night, some people seized him, and took him away to the 
palace of the sovereign, and, having placed a tent-rope 
around his neck, they hung him up from the battlements of 
the palace. The terror which this produced awoke him 
from his sleep, and his apprehension became still greater 
than before, and he was constantly overwhelmed with 
anxiety^ Unexpectedly, the envoy from the ’Alawis of 
Misr arrived to solicit aid from Sultan Nur-ud-Din, as has 
been related previously. The Sultan appointed Salah-ud- 
Din’s uncle, Malik Asad-ud-Din, to proceed thither, and he 
solicited that his nephew, Salah-ud-Din, should be allowed 
to accompany him. 

The latter was so overcome with fear, caused by this 
dream, that he went to an interpreter of dreams, and related 
the dream to him. The interpreter said ; — “ May the sove- 
reignty of Misr be propitious ! Allow no anxiety to find a 
way into thy mind, for the Almighty God will make thee 
a great king.” On the strength of that interpretation, with 
a buoyant heart and with expanded hope, he reached Mi^r, 
where all those circumstances happened ter him and to his 
uncle, as already stated. 

When his uncle died, the people of Mi^r and the troops 

of Sh am were agreeable to his assuming the sovereignty, 

but he would not in any way assent to it^. When the 

• 

® These are the exact words of our author ; but the story is related somewhat 
differently. “ One night, before he had gone to Mi§r, he saw in a dream that 
a party of people, having pttt a tent-rope about his neck, drew him up to the 
battlements of the metropolis of Misr by the neck. When Asad-ud-Din wa.> 
about to proceed into that country, he used to endeavour to persuade ^alab* 
ud-Din to accompany him ; but the latter, on account of this dream, which he 
kept secret, use<l to manifest great disinclination to accede. At length, having 
communicated the dream to an interpreter of dreams, he was told that it sig- 
nified he should become ruler of that country, and after this he was quite 
willing to go.” 

* Another of our author’s absurdities or wilful perversions of facts. After 
the death of Asad-ud-l>in, his nephew, Salah-u<l-I>rn, was chosen azir, 
from ami>ng i.everal can«lidate>, by the Isina’Ilj Kh alifah. ’A?i<l,as he con- 
si<leretl Salah-ud-Din rather weak in intellect, anti less to be fearctl than the 
others, in which he greatly deceived himself. Instead of seizing peoples 
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importunity of people, however, exceeded all bounds, 
Sultan Salah-ud-Din commanded, saying : — I will comply 

I^roperty and eHTects, §alat-ud-Dtn began to appropriate their hearts, by 
making them liis own ; and he likewise resolved to lead a new life, and 
renounced wine and women, riotous living and amusements, and other vicious 
practices. Having obtained the direction of the affairs of the country, §alah- 
ud-Din issued commands to read the KJi utbah for Nur-ud-Din ; and the latter 
addressed him in all his communications as the Amir-i-Sipah-salar pAfid 
having previously given him the title of Malik-un-Na§ir]. As ^lab-ud-Din 
acquired the attachn>€nt of the people, ’Afid lost it ; and he now sent for his 
brothers, who were in the service of Nur-ud-Din, who would not allow them to 
go, mentioning, as his reason, hLs fear lest either of them should become hostile to 
his brother $alah-wd-Din, but the truth was Nur-ud-Dtn suspected his motives. 
However, when Nur-ud-Din subsequently despatched his troops to operate 
against the Farangs, who had invaded the Mi^riah territory, he entrusted 
§alah-ud-Dtn’s elder brother, Shams-ud-Daulah. Tuian Shah, with a com- 
mand in that army, but with ordei-s that he was not to consider Yusuf [§alah- 
ud-Din] as his younger brother, but as the lord of Misr, and his [Nur-ud- 
Dtn’s] lieutenant and representative ; and this order Turan Shah agreed to 
obey. 

Ibn Asir says, that, when §alah-ud-Din had become firmly established, Nur- 
ud-Dtn sent to command him to give up reading the Kh utbah for ’A?id, and 
to read it for the ’Abbasf Kh altfahs. Salah-ud-Din excused him.^clf by saying 
that the people were well-inclined towards the present family, and he feared, 
ifheobeyetl, that an insurrection would take place. Nur-ud-Din, however, 
wrote the second and the third time to order him to do so, and §ala^-ud-Dtn, not 
daring to disobey the reiterated commands of his suzerain, was in a dilemma, 
but it so- happened that 'Afid was about this time taken ill. §alati-ud-'t)in 
now consulted with the chiefs and nobles as to what should be done ; but 


some said one thing and some another, and the difficulty was as great as 
before. At this juncture, a person of some note, named Amir-i-’Alim [Guzi- 
dah calls him Najm-ud-Din], an *Ajamt, who had come to Misr, offered to 
take the initiative, if permitted ; and, on the first Friday in the month of 
Mu^iarram, before the Khattb [the preacher who pronounces the ^utbah] 
entered the pulpit, this ’Ajaml got into it, and prayed for the ’Abbasi Khalt- 
fah. Imam Musta^I D’nur-Ullah. The Mi§ris who were present made no 
objection, and the next Friday Salah-ud-DIn directed that the Khutbah for 
’AJid should be discontinued at Kahirah and at Misr [the old capital], and that 
for Mustazi IJ’nur-Ullah adopted, and also in other parts of the Diyar-i-Misriah. 
Tire disorder of ’Afid had increased, and 4his matter was, in consequence, not 
communicated to him, because, in case he ever arose from his bed again, he 
wouUl soon hear of it, and if not, of what use was it to afflict him ? §alah-ud- 


DJn took care, however, to separate the family, slaves, and dependents of ’A?id 
from each other, and to provide for the security of the dying m.aii’s wealth and 
effects. Before his death, ’Azid scut for him ; but, fearing treachery, as he pre- 
tended, Salah-ud-Din did not go, ami regretted it afterwaiils. ’AzJddicd lOlh 
of Muha'rram, 567 K. [Fasib-i says 565 U.], and tlie ’Ubaull Isina;jir dynasty 
terminated. [According to Vkriot vol. ii p. 209, §alab ud-DIn had the 
Khalifah murdered in or out of his bath, and says it was narrated freely by 
the Christians, but that the Moslems were silent on tlic matter.} When the 
Abbasi Kh-ilifah, Al-Musta?t B'nur-Ullah, received information that the 
Kh utbah had been rc.ad for him in Mi§riab, he despatched ’Imad-ud-Din, a 
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with yx>ur solicitations, on the stipulation that you attend 
to a request of mine.” To this demand of his they signified 
their assent. Sulj^n Salah-ud-Din commanded that they 
should assemble, on the morrow, in the great mosque, at 
which time he would make his request known to them, and 
accept the sovereignty of Mi§r. To this all pledged their 
faith ; and the next day they all assembled in the great 
mosque of Mi^r, and solicited that he would mention his 
request. 

Salah-ud-Din demanded that they should give their alle- 
giance to the Kh alifahs of the house of 'Abbas as the 
successors of the Prophet and chief patriarchs. The people 
all agreed to pledge their fealty to the house of 'Abbas ; 
and, at that time, the Lord of the Faithful, Al-Mustazi 
B’amr-Ullah*, filled the office of Kh alifah. and the Kh utbah 
was pronounced in the name of the 'Abbasi family. A 
despatch announcing this triumph was forwarded to Bagh- 
dad, the capital of the Khalifahs, together with the standard 
of the Farangs, inverted, and the flags of the Karamitah 
heretics, to the presence of the Kh alifah. Al-Mustazi 
B’amr-Ullah. 

From the capital of Islam, Salah-ud-Din received the 
title of Malik-un-Na^ir®, and he became sovereign of Mi$r; 

venerable and illustrious dependent of the ’AbLasI dynasty, to Sham, with 
rich dresses of honour for Nur-ud-Din — to the sovereign, not to his lieutenant, 
§alah ud-Din, — but robes of honour were also despatched to §aJah-ud-Din, 
together with black hangings for the pulpits of Mijriah, as the Isma'ill 
colour was green. 

In 569 H. Nur-ud-Din directed §alah*ud-Din to assemble the forces of 
Mifrtah, and march against the Christian territory, and invest Karak, and pro- 
mised to come himself likewise. $alah-ud-Din reported his departure 20th of 
Muharram, from Kahirah ; and Nur-ud-Din, on receipt of his despatch at 
DamashVf marched towar<ls Karak, and, having reached it, fully expected the 
arrival of §alab*ud-D 5 n and his forces. He was, however, too cunning to 
trust himself in the power of his master, and wrote excusing himself on 
account of pretended disalTection in Mi?rlah. Nur-ud-DIn repeated his com- 
mands without avail, and had serious intentions of marching into the country 
and removing his disobedient lieutenant. Ibn-i-^adad gives a different 
account of this circumstance, which is loo long for insertion here, and says it 
happened in 568 ll. Nur-iul-DTn died in 569 U. 

* Fa§ih-i says that, the first time the Kh utbah was read in the Diyar-i- 
Misriah, it was read for Al-MusianjitI, who died in the beginning of tlie 
month of Kabi’-ul-Awwal, 566 h., but, subsequently, the news of his <leath, and 
the accession of his son Al-M ustazl Uhiur-Ullah [not B’amr-Ullah] was received. 

® This statement is totally incorrect : the title was conferred upon him by 
’Azld, the Isma’Tir Khalifah. when Salah-\i<l-l»In became hts Wazir. 
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and^ at this time also. Sultan Nur-ud-Din died^ Sultan 
Salah-ud-Din marched into Sh am, and assumed the throne 
of sovereignty, as has been previously stated. He con- 
ferred the [government of the] territory of Mi^r upon one 
of his sons, Malik-ul-’Aziz. and another son, Malik-uU 
Afzal, he iiominated to be his heir ; and upon his brother. 
Malik-ul- Adil, he conferred the province of Diyar-i-Bakr. 

One of the most distinguished [persons] of the trust- 
worthy has related, that, when the news of the accession of 
Sultan Salah-ud-Din reached the territories of Rum and 
the Kai^ars® of the Farangs, a countless army came from 
the country of the infidels, and advanced into Sham, and 
fought a battle with Sultan Salah-ud-Din before the. gate 
of Damashk®. The army of Islam was defeated and over- 
thrown, and the Sultan, flying before them, retired within 
the walls of the city of Damashk. The infidels pitched 
their camp before the gates of the place, and the Musal- 
mans sustained great calamity and misery. 

Sultan Salah-ud-Din assembled the inhabitants of Dam- 
ashk in a certain place, in order to induce them to pledge 
themselves to make holy war upon the infidels, and to 
attack them and drive them away. He deputed one of the 
godly *Ulama to ascend the pulpit, to speak a few words 
in order to incite the people to holy warfare, and urge them 

? Nur-ud-Din did not die until 569 ii., and the Kh utbah was read for the 
'Abbasis in 567 H. 

" The plural form is used in all the copies of tlie text collated. 

* This assertion is totally false : during the whole of the reign of §alah-ud- 
Dln, and the numerous battles that took place therein, no battle was ever fought 
before DamaghV between him and the Farangs. The rest of our author’s state- 
ment may be depended upon accordingly. It is something like 700 horse 
routing 80,000 Crusaders, and their dead lying in heaps for miles. Our worthy 
author probably considered, when he wrote this, that, as Hindustan wassvjch a 
far-off country, he might make any statement for the glorification of the Mus- 
salman faith with impunity. The great battles that took pl.acc tluring the 
reign of §alat-ud-Din, of course, arc not meiUiopcd, and were prob.ably 
unkno^vn to Minhaj-i-Saraj, who was “so industrious in collecting information 
from ‘trustworthy persons,’ and who often [very !] mentions his authority for 
the facts he records”— of which, probably, the matter of the rings for the e.ars 
of the Crusaders farther on is one. Our author has evidently been confused 
about the investment of Dama^V year $43 ll., some years before Sultan 

Nur-ud-Dln obtained possession of it, when Salah-ucl-DIn was in his 
year, and in the defence of which city his brother. Amir Nur-ud-naubh 

Sh ahan Sh ah, so greatly distinguished himself, and dietl of tlie wound-- h*- 
received on that occasic>n. 

1 ' 
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to enter into conflict with the infidels*. The godly eccle- 
siastic, with all sincerity of heart, turned his face towards 
Salah-ud-D!ii, and said : — “ Oh, Salah-ud-Dtn, from thy 
mouth, thy tongue, and thy person, emanateth the effluvium 
of Satan's urine ! How canst thou expect that the Most 
High God will ratify thy vow ? how can it be regarded as 
real and sincere?” 

This reproof, by the grace of God, took effect upon the 
august heart of Salah-ud-Dtn. He got up, and on the 
hand of that godly ecclesiastic he expressed contrition, and 
renounced wine and all other sins*. The people, with sin- 
cere eagerness and willingness, renewed to him their vows 
to undertake holy war ; and from that very spot they 
turned their faces in the direction of the scene of holy 
warfare. The whole of the people issued from the city, and 
they fell upon the army of the infidels. The Most High 
God sent them heavenly assistance, and the enemies of the 
faith were defeated and overthrown, and such a vast num- 
ber of them were sent to Hell by the stroke of the sword 
of the defenders of the true faith, as cannot be numbered 
or computed*. The whole of the Maliks^ [princes], and 

1 $alah-ud-Din was too wise to trust to “ the people ” to make holy war 
defend his cities. He depended more upon his hardy troops, well knowing 
that rabble cannot be turned into soldiers at a nod of the head. 

» See beginning of note *, p. 216. Our author confounds both times as 

well as events. 

9 §alah-ud-Din*s total overthrow, near *AsVaIan, at the head of an immense 
force by the sick king Baldwin IV. -.-at the time that §alah-ud-D»n marched 
against Jerusalem in Nov. 1179 A.D.=575 H., when Odo de St. Amand, the 
Master of the Temple, at the head of eighty of his knights rode through Sala^-ud- 
Din’s Mamluk body-guard of a thousand picked men, in coats of mail and saffron 
coloured mantles, and penetrated to §alah-ud- Din’s own tent, from which be 
with difficulty escaf>ed almost naked, and had scarcely time to scramble up the 
back of a fleet dromedary and make for the desert— is an event which our 
author would scorn to chronicle. On this occasion, pigeons spread over Egypt . 
the triumphant news of a victory,. in order, as the Arab chroniclers say, 
the minds 0/ the peof>le,''' although scarcely one of the Egyptian army ever got 
hack to Egypt again. Neither would our author condescend to chronicle the 
crushing defeat, inflicted upon Salab-ud-Din and his immense host, by Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion, and his French and Burgundian allies, near Arsuf, in IX9* A.D. 
=■587 It., nor the alacrity with which, soon after, he agreed to enter into a 
treaty with Richard [who had rebellion at home to crush], when his forces were 
in such a woeful plight, but the real state of his affairs unknown to the 

Christians. j ^ 

♦ The Word Malik may mean king here j and our author might have desired 

his readers to believe that a// the kings of the Franks were made captive. 
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nobles, and chief personages among the Farangs were 
made captives. 

The Islamis having become victorious and triumphant, 
Sultan Salah-ud-Din directed every one to devise [means] 
for the disposal of the Farang captives. At last the Sultan 
determined to set the whole of them at liberty, and they 
were set free accordingly ; and he made them signify their 
repentance, and conferred gifts upon them. After they had 
departed to the distance of a day’s journey, they sent a 
representation to the Sultan, saying : — “ We are all your 
servants, set at liberty by you : send to each of us a ring 
that we may insert it in our ears®, and then we will depart." 
The Sultan commanded that a sufficient number of rings 
should be prepared, of pure gold, sufficient to supply every 
one of them with one of the weight of one miskal®; and they 
were sent to them, and the whole of the liberated captives 
inserted the rings in their ears, and they went away ; and 
of that host not one person ever again came to fight against 
the Sultan’s troops. 

Sultan Salah-ud-Dtn became firmly established, and 
his illustrious deeds in Islam will endure. He reigned for 
a very long period, and died. He had six sons, whose 
titles were as follows^ : — Malik-uz-Zahir, Malik-ul-Afzal, 

Probably he heard something about §alah*nd-Din’s encounters %vith the Latin 
Christians and the battle of Tiberias, just before the capitulation of Jerusalem in 
583 H., and has confounded them with the investment of DamashV l>y the 
Emperor Conrad and Louis VII. in 541 H., some years before the death of 
Zangi, Nur-ud-Din*s father, when §alah*nd-Dln was about fitm years old. 
He has made a precious hash of the account of the Kurdish rulers, and of 
$a1ah-ud-Din's reign in particular. 

* Rings in the ears are emblems of slavery. Bigoted Mullas, like our author, 
stick at no falsehoods in their endeavours to enhance the deeds of their co- 
religionists ; but the ’Arab chroniclers of the Crusades are very different, and 
their writings, generally, bear the stamp of truth. I need scarcely say that 
their accounts are very different to our author^s, and that such an absurd state- 
ment will not be found in any of their writings. 

« He knows all about the rings and their weight, but he does not know how 
long §alal?-ud-Dtn ruled, or when he died. All his sovereigns reign “fora 
long period, and die and the same stereotyped expression amnvers for Asad- 
ud-Din, $alah-ud-Din’s uncle, who never reigned at all, but was the Wazir of 
Egypt for sixty-five days, and for §alah-ud-Dtn, who reigned [after Nur-ud- 

Din’s death] from 569 to 589 n. — 

» §alali-ud-Din had a number of sons, but the names of six only have been 
recorded ; the others may have died very young. The correct titles and names 

of the six referred to are as follows : — 

I. Abu-l-Hasan-i-’Ali, Malik.ul-Af?al, Nur-ud-DIn, who was the eldest 
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Malik-ul-’Aziz, Malik-ul-Muhsin, Malik-ul-Mushtammir, 
and Malik-u^-Salih. 


VI. MALIK-UL-AFZALs, ’ALi, SON OF ^ALAH-UD-DIN, YOSUF, 

SON OF AIYOB, AL-KURDi. 

Malik-ul-Afzal, 'Alt, was the heir of Sultan Salah-ud-Din, 
Yusuf ; and on the death of the Sultan he ascended the 
throne of the territories of Damashk and Sham®. 

All presented themselves before him, and paid him hom- 
age, and submitted to him, with the exception of Malik-ul- 
*Aziz, his brother, who was ruler of Mi^r, He led an army 
into ^am in order to claim the sovereignty from ’Aziz ; 
and Malik-ul-’Adil, Abu-Bikr, son of Aiyub, the brother of 
[the late] Salah-ud-Din, and who held the territory of 
Diyar-i-Bakr, took part with [his nephew] Malik-ul-’Aziz. 
They invested Malik-uUAfzal within the walls of Damashk, 
and for a considerable time contention continued between 
them. At length it was agreed that Damask should be 
given up to MaUk-ul-’Aziz, and peace was effected. The 
territory of Sar-hadd \ which is a tract of country in 
Sham, was assigned to Malik-ul-Afzal. 

son, and the heir-apparent. 2. Malik-ul-’Aztz, Tmad-ud-DIn, Abud-Fatt, 
'Usman, who was the favourite son. 3. Malik-ut-Tahir, Gh iyas-ud-Dtn, 
Abu-Mansur-i Ghazi. 4. Malik-ug-Zafir, Al-Muahtammir, Mujaffar-ud-Din, • 
Abu-l-Kasim, Abu-l-’Abbas-i-Ho?r, full brother of Zafir. 5. Malik-u^- 2 ahir, 
the remainder of whose titles anfl names are not mentioned, neither are the titles 
“Malik-ul-Muhsin," nor “ Malik-us-§alib mentioned except by our author. 
6. Malik-uz.Zahid, Majtr-ud-DIn, Abu-Sultman-i-Da’ud. He was the 
son of $alab'Ud-L)in, and full brother of Zahir. 

® For his correct name and titles see note ^ above. He was the eldest son 
of Sultan §alah-uc!-Din, and his father’s heir-apparent. On the death of his 
father, at Damashk. where Af?al then was, and which he held the govemmejJt 
of, he assumed the sovereignty over that territory, whilst his brother, ’Aziz, 
assumed sovereignty over the Diyar-i-Misrfah, of which he held charge. 
Another brother, Malik-uz-Zahir, held Halab. Contention went on between 
the brothers, Afjal and 'Aziz, the latter supported by his uncle ’Adil, for a 
considerable time, the details of which are too long for insertion here. At last, 
Afzal was invested in Damashk and made prisoner, and a portion of territory 
on the frontier was assigned to him. 

Other writers place Malik-ul-’Aziz next after his father, as he assumed 
the sovereignty over the territory of Alisrlah, and overcame his brother, Malik- 
ul-Afzal, who held Sham. 

‘ The word here used is unintelligible. It is written in different ways in 
nearly every cojjy and also Yafa’tsays, which 

means “a place on the frontier." There is a place called ** §ar-Jfiiiad.’’ 
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He was a learned and very enlightened man^ and com- 
posed beautiful poetry. Tlie situation in which he was 
[now] placed, together with the condition of his brother, 
who was named ’Usman [Malik-ul-’Aziz], and their uncle, 
Abu-Bikr [Malik-ul-’Adil], he depicted in the two following 
couplets, and sent them to the Court of Baghdad, to the 
Khallfah. Un-Na§ir-ud-Din-Ullah ; for the office of Kh alifah 
had fallen to Imam, Un-Na§ir. The two couplets are as 
follows : — 

“ My lord ! Abu-Bikr and his companion, ’Usman, 

Have, by the sword, deprived ’Alt of his right. 

Remark the fatality of llie name; how it suffers, from the last. 

The same wrong as from the first [generation] it endured®.*’ 

Alter some time expired, Malik-ul-’Aztz died, and Malik 
ul-Afzal was entreated to come into* Mi§r. He proceeded 
thither, and from thence he brought an army into ^ani. 
Malik-ul-'Aztz had made over Sham to his uncle, Malik-ul- 
*Adil, and he and Malik-ul-Afzal came to a battle, and the 
latter was defeated*. At length, however, ^lalik-ul-Afzal 
chanced to have a meeting with his uncle, who gave him 
Samisat*. He remained there for a long time, and he 
died^. 


VII. MALIK-UL-’AZlZ, ’USMAN, SON OF ^ALAH-UD-DIN, 

YUSUF. SON OF AIVGB, AL-KUKDI. 

The name of ]\Ialik-ul-’Aziz was Usman ; and, when 
Sultan Salab-ud-Din came to the throne of Sffiam, and the 

Other writers say Af?al was a state prisoner when his brother died, and that 
he was invited to Misr to act as Ata-bak to son, Mahk-ul-Mansur. 

* The celebrated historian, the learned Abu-l-Fath-i-Xasr-ullnh , son of 
Ziya-ud-Din, Mutiamm.ad, Shibant, surnamed Ibn Asir, was Malik-ul-A 4 .d s 

W’azir. .i, , 

a Vafa'i has four lines more. The reference of course is to the lUialilah 

’Alt and the two first Kh alifahs. , , • xt 

•» All the copies of the text are alike here; but. as A/iz died in Mi..r, 

Af?al was invited to come to Misr. .See last paragraph of the next reign, 

assuming the throne of Misr after •Art/s -leath. Affal invested his 
uncle, ’Adil, within the walls of Danuishk, and re*lutcd him to gical straits , 
but his son. Kamil, having advanced from the easicn parts with an army, 
raised the investment, and the father .'ind son overcame Af^al, and deprived 
him of Mi§r, and he was fain to cont-ent himself with Saniisat. ^ 

« Some write this name SamNat. other., Shamisat, and some, ^am.sat. 

The last, however, seems most correct. 

? In 622 H. 
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dominions of Sham and the territories of Mi§r, Diyar-i- 
Bakr, Filistin, and Sikandariah came under his sway, he 
conferred the throne of Misr upon his eldest son®, who bore 
the title of Malik-ul-*Aziz. He brought that country 
under subjection, and was a man of tact a.nd capacity, and 
in the guardianship of that country, he showed many 
laudable dispositions. 

When his father, Sultan Salah-ud-Din, died, Malik-ul- 
*Aziz led an army from Misr and appeared before 
Damashk ; and his uncle, Malik-ul-*Adil, joined him. He 
wrested the territories of Diyar-i-Bakr and Damashk * out 
of the hands of his brother, Malik-ul-Afzal, and gave up to 
his uncle, Malik-ul-’Adil, Sham and Damashk and the 
whole of that region, and returned again to Mi^r. 

A short time afterwards the decree of destiny overtook 
him, and he sustained a fall from his horse, and broke his 
neck, and he died. After this occurrence, Malik-ul-Afzal 
came into Mi§r, and took possession of that country*. 


Vin. MALiK-UL-’ADlL, ABO-BIKR^, SON OF AIYCB, SON OF 

^iAdI, AL-KURDI. 

Sonic time subsequent to Malik-ul-’Adirs having as- 
cended the throne of the kingdom of Sham, and after he 
had defeated Malik-ul-Afzal, who had brought an army 
from the side of ^lisr, and he [’Adil] had reduced the 
various provinces of the tcrritoiy [entrusted to him] under 
his sway, the daughter of a Kai§ar of the Farangs* entered 

» ’A/.JZ was tlie second, not the eldest son. Af?al was the eldest of 
§alah-ud*Dtu’s sons, according to Yafa’i and other chroniclers. See note ^ 
p. 221. ’A/iz was merely his father’s lieutenant in Misr. 

® The first attempt on the p'art of ’Aziz to deprive his brother of DamashV 
<lid not svicvccd ; but on the second occasion he succeeded. 

* See page 223. aiul note *. 

5 His correct lilies and name are, Malik-ul-’Adil, Saif-ud-Din, Abu-Bikr-i- 
Miibammad. 

Oil .' -lUih'ir has neglected — for a very good reason, doubtless — to name his 
“ tniitworthy ” authority for this stateihcnt, of a piece w’ilh the “rings,” and 
the hire. There is nothing whatever contained in any of the authorities I have 
consulted to warrant such an assertion, not even that a Christian female had 
had the mUlorlunc to be his captive, anel was immured in his h^*”***^* 
less A Chrisiian princess. Such a circumstance, if true, was not likely to have 
ticen passed over in silence. 
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his harantj and he married her, and that daughter bore him 
several children. 

This Malil c-ul-'Adil was a sagacious, discerning, compe- 
tent, experienced, and crafty man, and he ruled for a great 
number of years. He held possession of the different parts 
[of his territory], to the best of his judgment and ability ; 
and his adversaries kept quietly and peaceably each within 
his own dominions, and hence he had but seldom to carry 
on hostilities^ 

He had several distinguished sons, who acquired great 

* Malik-vil-’Adil accompanied his vmclc, Asad-«d-Din, when the latter was 
despatched into Mi§r by Nur-ud-Din, at winch time $a]ah-ud>Din also went, 
as previously related. When §alab-ud-Dtn acquired power in that country, 
he sent his brother, ’Adil, as his representative into Sfjam ; and, when $ala^- 
ud-Din marched against Karak, in Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 579 H., ’Adil was left in 
Mi§r, but he was summoned from thence, with all the available troops, to 
join §alaIi-ud-Dln, as the Christians had assembled in strong force with 
hostile intent against the Musalmans. ’Adil joined him there accordingly, 
with an immense army, in Sha’ban of the same year. When §.ai 5 ih-ud-Din 
gained possession of Halab, in the same year, he bestowed it upon ’Adil, 
having taken it from his own son Malik-uJ-Tahir, to whom he had just before 
entrusted it. §alab'Wd*Dtn was in the habit of placing his strongholds in 
charge of his brothers and nephews and other kinsmen, and not of entrusting 
them to his sons. At last, Suliman, one of the Amirs [nobles] of Halab. an old 
friend of §ala.ti-ud-Dtn, expostulated with him on the subject and it took effect, 
and he at once gave back Halab to Tahir. When Sultan $aIal;)>ud'Din went 
against Maufil, in Sha’ban, 5?! H., and was taken ill, and a peace w.as con- 
cluded between him and ’Izz-ud-I)In Mas’ud, of Mauf i 1 , he was joined at Harran, 
by his brother ’Adil, on whom he had conferred the fiefs of Harran, Ruha 
[Edessa], and Mfafai\ctn [Martyropolis], after which the Sultan relumed to 

OamaghV- 

After the Crusaders, under Richard Cocur-de-Lion and Philip Augustus, took 
’Aka [Acre], in Jamadi-ul-Akhir, 587 H., when ** the Musalmans sustained such 
a great calamity,” and the Christians were preparing to march against ’AsVak’in 
[Ascalon], §ala.ti-ud-Din, in consultation with the chiefs of his forces deter- 
mined to entrust his brother ’Adil with a portion of his army, to hold the 
Christians in check, whilst he himself, with the remainder, proceedeil to 
’As^alan to raze it, in order to deter the enerny from marching thitber. Whilst 
engaged in this operation, during the same night, .a messenger arrived from 
Malik-ul-’Adil, saying that the Christians were willing to make peace, if the coast 
towns were ceded to them. §alab-ud-t>ln, finding his troops so <lisorganized 
and dispirited, was under the necessity of agreeing, an<l he wrote to ’Adil to make 
an accommodation on the best terms he could. The .authorities, from which these 
details are t.aken, agree generally with European chroniclers of the Crusades .at 
this period, and their writings arc free from such nonsense as our atulior writes. 

’Adil did not succeed to the sovereignty of Eg>pt .and D.aniashk until after 
the death of his nephew ’Aziz, and ouslijig the latter’s son, M.ilik-ul-.Mnnsnr, 
under pretence of servingwhom he came iiUo Mi?r, Iruin the fonner country. The 
Kh utbah was read for him there in Shawwal. 596 11., and at Halab, in 598 n., 
when he obtained sway over it and other parts of Sham and the eastern provinces. 
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renown, such as Malik-ul-Kannil, Malik-ul-Muazzam-i-'Isa, 
Malik-ul-Ashraf. Malik-ul-Fa’iz*, Malik-ul- Gh azi *. Malik- 
ul-Awhad, Malik-ul-Mamdud, Malik-ul-Amjad, and Malik- 
uS“Salih-i-Ismail. Each one of them was a sovereign ’ over 
a different tract of territory comprised within his do- 
minions ; and the annals of the good works, and the cir- 
cumstances of the sovereignty of his sons, will remain 
[inscribed] on the pages of time, in the countries of Hijaz, 
Sham, and Yaman, until the resurrection at the last day. 

Each of the different portions of his dominions Malik-ul- 
*Adil conferred upon one of his sons, whilst he himself 
continually moved about from one part to another with his 
forces, and, Avith equity and sagacity, guarded-and watched 
over them. 

He always had a bow at his side, and such was his great 
strength, that no one in that part, or at that time, could 
bend his bow on account of its great tallness. He was 
noted, both by friend and foe, for his truthfulness of word. 
The whole of the enemies of his country, who were the 
infidels of Rum and the Farangs, placed implicit trust in 
his word ; for the dust of falsehood had never soiled the 
skirts of the robe of his word and his promise. Throughout 
his dominions no human being suffered from tyranny or 
oppression. 

He reigned in tranquillity and affluence for a period of 
thirty odd years, and died®. 

» ’Abid, in one copy. « GhanJ, in two copies. 

7 The word used by our author is “ Badsiahs,” but his sons were only his 
lieutenants charged with the administration, subject to his control. When 
he became firmly established in his dominions, he divided them 

his sons, giving each of them charge of one or more provinces. To Mahk-uJ- 
Kamil he assigned the Diyar-i-Misriah, to Malik -ul-Mua 22 am the temtory of 
Shamiah. to Malik-ul-Ashraf the Sharktah fthe eastern parts], and to Malik-ul- 
Awhad the territory of MiafarVin ; and, in 6io h., after he had established his 
authority over Yaman, and Aw had had been sent to M!af^V»“» another son, 
Malik-ul-Mas’ud, was sent to Yaman. 

8 Malik-ul-’Adil died in Jamadi-uI-Akhir, 615 h.. near the vUlage oi 

Alfin, in sight of Damashk. when moving against the Christians, who hac 

•.ntered the coasts of Sham. Hearing of his death, they gave up their designs 
Ml Sham, and turned their thoughts towards Egypt, and appeared before Dimy.at 

(Damietta]. He was a man of great wisdom and intellect, of considerable j udg- 
ment and conception, of good disposition and temperament, constant to his re- 
J i;^ious duties and attendance at public worship, a follower of the orthodox, inclined 
t . learned men, and, altogether, a fortunate and august personage. He was 
:tlike abstemious in his food, and moderate in his passions. 
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IX. MALIK-UL-MUAZZAM », ’isA, SON OF ABU-BIKR, SON OF 

AIYOB, SON OF ^ADi, AL-KURDI. 

Malik-ul-Muazzam was a learned monarch, and endowed 
with great accomplishments, and Almighty God had 
dignified him with great attainments. 

Among the sons of Malik-ul-’Adil, who observed the 
ordinances of the followers of the traditions of the sect of 
Shafi’t, Malik-ul-Muazzam* was the only one who was of 
the sect of the great Imam, Abu Hanifah-i-Nu*man, son of 
Sabit, Al-Kufi. 

During the troubles in the territories of *Ajam, when the 
’Ulama of Kh urasan, and Mawar-un-Nahr, became dispersed 
at the period of the inroad of the infidels of Chin, Imam 
Sharaf-ud-Din, Adimi, who was a prodigy in the science of 
theology and religious jurisprudence, and Imam Jamal-ud- 
Din,Ha§iri®,whowas a master in the science of physiognomy, 
came and presented themselves at his Court. Malik-ul- 
Muazzam became the disciple of these two great Imams, 
and other eminent ^Ularna, — the mercy of the Almighty 
be upon the whole of them ! — and assigned them emolu- 
ments and rewatds, and fixed places for their abode. He, 
however, sought mostly to secure the presence of Muham- 
mad Husafn®, Sh tbant. 

The brother of Malik-ul-Muazzam, Malik-ul-’Adil, was 
by the same “mother as himself, and for a long time was 

♦ Most other writers place Malik-ul-Kamil, the other son of 'Adil, next .after 
his father as ruler of Misr; but our author has reversed them. Malik-ul- 
Muaggam’s proper titles and name are, Al-Malik-ul-Mua??am, Sharnf-ud-Diiij 
’isa. To read our author’s account of him, one would imagine that lie reigned 
over the whole of his father’s territories, but such was not the case. He held 
a large portion of Sham, but never reigned in Misr at all ; and, at his death, at 
I^amashk, in 624 tt., his son, Malik-un-Nasir, §alah-ud-Drn-i-Da’utl, succeeded 
him as ruler of that territory. The latter died in 650 ti. 

* One aufitorsays of him : — “Hewas a man of great firmncssand resolution, 
bold and inlrcpi<l, of great stateliness and gravity, high-minded and endowed 
with many virtues ar.d excellencies, the friend and patron of ecclesiastics and 
lcarne<l men, strongly attached to the <loctrincs of the Hanifnh sect, in fact, the 
<)nly one of the race of Aiyfib wlio was a follower of Abu Hnnifah. lie ha^l 
performed the pilgrimage to Makkah and Ma<linah, anti ua-., aliogeihcr, one 
of the best and the most inestimable of men. ’ 

2 Also written, H<asirr. 

’ In two copies, Ha>an. 
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his brother's associate and lieutenant in the territory of 
Damashk [?]. 

Malik-ul-Muazzam reigned for a considerable period, and 
died. 


X. MALIK-UL-KAMILS SON OF AB0-BIKR, SON OF AIYUB, 

SON OF ^ADi, AL-KURDi. 

Malik-ul-Kamil was his father s heir, and ascended the 
throne of Mi?r after his father’s death. On the decease of 
his brother. Malik-uI-Muazzam, he brought the territories 
of Sham under his jurisdiction. He conferred the sove- 
reif^nty of the territory of Yaman upon his son, who was 
named Malik Mas’ud, and also brought Hijaz under his 


sway. 

♦ His names are Abu-l-Ma’ali, Muhammad, entitled Al-Malik-ul-Kamil, 
Na§ir-ud.Din. He was about the greatest of his family, and, of course, our 
author has said the least about him. He held the government of the territory 
of Misr during his father’s lifetime, and at his death assumed the sovereignly 
over it. It will be remembered that his father, Malik-ul-’Adil, died when on 
his way to oppose the Christians, who, on hearing of his death, turned their 
arms against. Misr. They had now reached Dimya?. Malik-ul-Kamil 
assemlded a large force to repel them, and was joined by his brother, Malik-ul- 
Muaggam, I.ord of DamaibV, "ho by his tact prevented Kamil s being 
dethroned by his own nobles, and his brother Malik-ul-Fa’iz, SabiV-ud-Din, 
Ibrahim. After the Christians had taken Dimyat, they determined to advance 
to KMurah and Misr ; but the Almighty gave Kamil success, and the Christians 
abandone<l the strong i-osilion they liad taken up in the proseciition of 
ded-m, and an accommodation was come to nth of Rajab, 6i8 H.,anci me 
Lhvbtians returned to their ou-n territories, after they had remained between 

Sham and Mi?r for forty months [four?] and seventeen days. ^ . v v 

Malik. ul.Kamil raised a dome over the tomb of Imam Sliafi’i, on the banks 
f.f the xn ; and, when his brother, Malik-ul-Muaf gam of Sham, died, and the 
Uiicr's son, .Malik-un-Nasir. succeeded him, Kamil marched from Mi?r to 
deprive him of his territory. He was joined by another brother, Malik-u^t- 
As_hraf, Mugaffar-ud-Dtn, Musa; and, having subdued Sham in 625 H., he 
1 c-towed it upon Ashraf instead of the eastern provinces, which he resumet , 
and out for those parts. It was at this time that Sultan Jalal-ud-Din. 
Khwarazm Shah, invested IQialat [also called Althlat]- Kamil subsequently 
made his son. Najm-ud-DIn, AbQ-l-Mugafrar. Aiyub. his lieutenant over he 
c..,tcrn v^rts and his youngest son, Saif-ud-DIn, Abfi-Bikr, heulenant m the 
Misriah territory, and another son, MasTicl, he sent into \ aman. ® 
annexed Makkah. and the Hijaz territory ; and the empire of Kamil became 
va.t extent. When the Khattb of Makkah, on Fridays, prayed for him, ne 
stvle .1 him. “bor.l of Makkah, ’Ubaidtiin, Vaman, Baidan, Mi?r, 

Sham, Sanadian, the Jaztrah, and Walidan, Sultan-ul-Kabilatain wa 
•.Mainatain-vish-^haril. .V>>u- 1 -Ma’ali, Muhammad, Al-Malik-ul-Kami , a a? - 
.idd>in, Khalil-i-Amir-ul-Mumintn.^’ I liave not space to say more. K 
v’ e ! at iJamashk in Kajaij, 635 H. 
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In the direction of Rum and ’Arab, he undertook 
numerous expeditions against infidels, and waged holy war 
as by orthodox law required ; and, after having ruled over 
the kingdom for some time, he died. 


XI. malik-u§.§Alih, son of al-kAmil, son of abO.bikr, 

SON OF AIYOB, son OF ^lADI, AL-KURDI. 

Malik-u?-Salih was his father’s heir, and, when Malik-ul- 
Kamil departed this life, Malik-u^-Salih® ascended the 

• The nearer he approaches his own time, the more our author blunders, 
and the shorter and more confused his accounts become. Here, the niler of 
Mi§r is said to be iiiler of Sham, and ince rvtsii. After the ileatli of Malik- 
ul-Kamil, his empire soon fell into utter disorder and confusion. His son, 
Malik-ul-’Adil, Abu-Bikr, who was quite a youth, succeeded ; and his cousin, 
Malik-ul-Jawad, MusatTar-ud-Din, Yunas, son of Shams-ud-Din, Maudiul. 
son of ’Adil [Salah-ud-Din’s brother, and father of Malik-ul* Iv.amil], bccatne 
his deputy with the accord of the nobles of Kamil. Malik-ul-’ Adil cxeicLeJ 
the sovereignty, or held the name of sovereign rather, for about two year>, 
when his nobles assembled together at Balbts, sci^cd him, .and sent for his 
brother, MALIK-U§-SALIH, N AJ M-U U-UIN, ATVCMt, who was at 
Damashk, which he had promised to give up to Mahk-ul-Jau ad for other 
territory. On this, §alil/s uncle, also called Malik u|-Salih, ’Iinrul-ud-Hin, 
Lord of Ba’albak, being supported by Mujahid-ud-l>in, A'>.a(l-i-Shcr-i-Koh, 
Lord of I^im?, when.* §alih [son of KamilJ set out towarik Mi?rtali, and 
remained encamped at Balbts for some time, made a dash upon Damashk an<l 
gained possession of it. Malik-us-Salih s [son of Kamil] a«lhejcnts, fearing 
for the safety of their-families and homes at UamashV, Ucscrte*! him, and left 
him nearly alone in his camp at Balbts, and went over to §alih, the uncle. 
The younger §alih,* before he could fly to some place of safely, was pounced 
upon by Malik-un-Nasir, son of Malik-ul-Muajjam [son of the hrst 'Adil], 
I^rd of Karak, who carried him off to that stronghold ; but he set him at 
liberty again the same year, 637 H., and at the request of ’Adil’s nobles and 
attended by the same Na?ir and his forces, Malik-us-Sahh [son of KaimlJ 
entered Iphirah in Zt-Ka’dah of the same year. The author from whose w..rk 
most of these extracts have been taken, says, I -icas present tlurc at thi tunc, 
and Malik-ul-’Adil was brought forth sealed in a covered litter, and under an 
scort, and immuretl in the fortress of Sultanlah. ’ 

Malik-u?-§alih regained possession of Damashk m <>-43 proceeded 

thither, and, when on his way back to Mlsrlah, was taken dangerously ill, and 
had to remain at ^amviin. The Christians ha<l resolve<I to att.ack his terri- 
tory, and they reached Dimyat on Friday, 20th of $afar, 647 n. I he city 
was* totally abandoned by its inhabitants, who lied. They gaine«l posses ion 
of the place on the following Sunday. Malik-u§.?alih w.as removed from 
Shamiim to Mansurah, and hail to be kept there, so ill was he, until the night 
of 14th of Sha’ban, when he died. His remain^ were deposited in the Jailid.di 
M.asjid, and for near three months his death w.as concealed, until his son, 
M.ilik-ul-Miia22.am, Turan Shah, arrived there from his fief of Kaif [or K^yif I 
when the Khutbah was read for him, and the father’s death wa^ m.a<lc known. 
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throne of Misr, and took possession of the dominions of 
his father and his- grandfather. 

According to the best of his capability, he provided for 
and advanced the sons of his uncles, and his own brothers, 
and took measures for the safety pf his dominions ; but his 
life was a brief one, and, after a short time, he died, leaving 
young children behind him. 

Trustworthy persons have related, that, during the 
calamities and troubles which happened in Iran, when the 
irruption of Chingiz Khan took place, a body of Turks 
of Khwarazm, and [several] nobles of the Khwarazm-Shaht 
dynasty, retiring before the infidels of Ch in, after the defeat 
of Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Mang-barni, son of Muhammad, 
Kh warazm Shah, reached the territories of Sham and Mi^r, 
and possessed themselves of the dominions of the ’Adili 
dynasty. Some they slew, some passed away, and some 
remained. May the Almighty have mercy upon the whole 
of them ! 

Turan ^ah did not get on with his father’s slaves [nobles and chiefs], and, 
after he had put some of them to death for their rebellious conduct, the 
remainder combined against him, and put him to death in Muharram, 648 U. 

Malik-ul-’Adil died in confinement in 646 H., and left a young son named 
Mughis-ud-Din, ’Umr. He subsequently had possession of Karak and its 
dependencies, but was invested therein by the rebel slaves, and capitulated on 
terms in 662 h., but was put to death by the usurper of the Mifriah throne. 
Most authors consider the Aiyub dynasty to have ended with Malik-ul-Mua^:- 
gam, Turan Shah. There were other branches of the same family, who ruled 
in (liffcYent parts until the irruption of the Mughals, but I have not space to 
mention them here. 



SECTION XVI. 

THE MALIKS OF THE KHWARAZM-SH.AlliAH DYNASTY. 

Respecting this notice of the Maliks of the Turks, and 
the Sultans of Kh warazm. the Almighty’s humble servant, 
Minhaj-i-Saraj, Jurjani, states, that, as the account of the 
rulers of the different nations, from first to last, is now 
being compiled in the name of his Majesty, the Sultan of 
Sultans of both Turk and ’Ajarn, Na§ir-ud-Dunya wa ud- 
Din, Abu-l-Muzaffar-i-Mahmud, son of the Sultan I-yal- 
timi^ — May the Almighty perpetuate his dominion and 
his sovereignty 1 — he thinks it expedient to enter here 
the account of the dynasty of the Sultans and Maliks of 
Kh warazm. the standards of whose sovereignty, after tlic 
decline of the Sanjari dynasty, began to float on high ; into 
whose possession the whole of the territories of Iran came, 
after the extinction of the dominion of the Maliks of Gh ur 
and Gh azntn ; who undertook numerous expeditions against 
infidels, and waged many holy wars ; the monuments of 
the goodness of whom abound in the land of Iran ; and, 
who, in fact, were the last of the Sultans of Islam*. 


I. I^UTB-UD-DUNYA wa UD.DiN, I-BAK, THE TURK*. 

The ancestry of these Maliks was related by Malik 

* What of the slave who reigned at Dihlf, who refused shelter to .Sultan 
Jalal-ud-Dxn — he who is, and whose descend.ants are, so often styled ** Sultan 
over both Turk and ’Ajam,” and “ Sultan of Sult.ans of Islana” ? 

* Our author, in his account of the first two personages of this dynasty, 
differs wholly from other writers , and, as he has constantly jna<lc great 
blunders respecting other dynasties, and at times quoted authors incorrectly, 
his statements here, allhotigh obtained, as he asserts, fronr a dcsccntlant of 
those rulers, must be received at their wortli. 

BaihaVi> quoting from Bu-Rlh.Tn, mentions that the territory of Kh warazm 
always formed a separate sovereignty from the i^ciiod wlicn a kinsman of 
Bahram-Gur, the famous monarch of ‘Ajam, acejuiretl power over it, anil also 
after its conquest by the ’.Vrabs ; and furtlier. that even after the 'Ai.ab con- 
<]uest it was not con.si<lered as a dependency of Kh iir.l-Han, like Khutlan and 
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Taj-ud-D!n, Binal-Tigin, who came from the border of Kir- 

Ch aghanian were, even in the time of the Tahirfs. Rulers bearing the title 
of Kh warazm Sl^ah are mentioned upwards of a century and a half previous 
to the dynasty now under notice, which I must briefly refer to. Our author 
himself adverts [page 38] to ’Abd-ullah, son of Ashkan, Khwarazm Shah, as 
early as 332 ii. ; and in the present Section farther on [page 233] again refers 
to them. In 386 H., mention is made of another 'Abd-ullah, styled Khwarazm 
Shah, who in that year was made prisoner by the forces of Mamun, son of 
Muhammad, Lord of Jurjaniah of Khwarazm. 'Abd-ullah was taken in fettefs 
to Jurjaniah, and subsequently beheaded ; and the whole of Kh warazm passed 
under the rule of Mamun, son of Muhammad. The territories of Khwarazm 
and Jurjaniah, had, for a considerable time, been in the possession of this family, 
who are styled Farigh«n». subordinate to the Samani sovereigns. In 387 H., 
the same year in which Nul;, son of Mansur, Samani, Amir Sabuk-Tigin, and 
Fakbr-ud-Daulah. Dilami, died, Mamun, Farighuni, died also, and was 
succeeded by his son, Abu 'All, who was married to a sister of Mabntud of 
^aznin, 'Ali died in 390 H., and was succeeded by his brother, Abu- 1 - 
'Abbas-i-Mamun [son of Mamun]. He despatched an envoy to Mahmud, 
asking the latter’s consent to his [Abu-l-’Abbas] espousing his brother’s widow, 
the sister of Mahmud, which request was acquiesced in. This Abu-l-'Abbas 
was the patron of Bu-Rih^n, who passed seven years in his service. The 
Khalrfah. Kadir B’illah, sent him a dress of honour, a title, and addressed 
him as Khwarazm Shah ; but, such was ’Abbas’ attachment to [or fear of?] 
Mahmud, that he did not make this matter known. In 407, h. his nobles and 
troops rose against him, because he meditated acknowledging the suzerainty 
of Mahmud, put him to death, and set up his nephew in his stead. Mahmud 
marched into Khwarazm. to revenge his brother-in-law, slew Alb-Tigin [some 
call him Nfal-Tigin] ’Abbas’ chamberlain, and other ringleaders, and the 
murderers of ’Abbas, annexed the territory, and conferred the government of it 
upon his [own] Great Chamberlain, AUun-Tash, with the designation of Khwa- 
razm Shah. Abu Na§r, son of ’Abd-ul-Hirs, FarighunI, Wali of Jurjanan and 
the territory of Jawzjanan, of the same family, had died in 402 H., upon which 
Mahmud h.ad annexed that territory, and had sent a Dlwan of his own to 
administer its aflTairs. 

AUun-Tash, Khwarazm Shah, presented himself at the court of his sove- 
reign, Sultan Mas’ucl, in 422 H., and died from the effects of a wound received 
in battle in 424 ir. His son Ilarun, who succeeded, became disaffected towards 
Sultan Ma.-.'Qd, in 425 it., assumed independence, and intrigued with the Turk- 
mans and Saljuks. This fact our author alludes to at pages 120 and 12I, but 
says nothing further. HarGn was killed in 426' H., and was succeeded by his 
brother, Isma’il, who held Khwarazm for a short time; but he was soon after 
ousted by Shah Malik, a neighbouring chief, upon whom Sultan Mas’ud con- 
ferred it, provided he could drive out Isma II. Isma il, accordingly, having 
been driven out, took shelter with the SaljuVs in Khurasan. In 434 “- Sultan 
Tughril annexed Kh warazm to his dominions ; and but little is said about it 
aflerwarcl.s until 475 H. , when Malik ^ah, Saljuki, conferred the Intendancy 
of Khwarazm upon the slave, Nv'jih-Tigin-i-Gharjah, the father of K“tb-ud- 
Lin, Muliamniad, the first ruler of the dynasty mentioned by our author. 

Balka-Tigin [Guzidah and Jahan-Ara style him Malka-Tigin, but it is an 
error], one of the slaves and grandees of the court of Malik Shah, who held 
the office of Tasht-dar, or Purveyor, purchased Nush-Tigin, much in the sarnc 
manner as Alb-Tigin, the slave of the Samanis, purchased Sabuk-Tigin 
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man, in the year 622 H. *, to the aid of the sons * of the Maliks 
of Nimroz, and arrived in that country, and the territories 
of Ntmroz were left in his possession. 

The author of this book came from Kh aesar of Gjiur, on 
a mission from the august Malik, Rukn-ud-D!n, Muham- 
mad, *Usman, Maraghani, in order to secure a compact, and 
arrived at Farah of Sistan, and proceeded to the presence 
of Malik Taj-ud-Din, Binal-Tigin. 

During the conversation at the interview, Malik Taj-ud- 
Dtn mentioned that Malik Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, the Turk, 
came, with his tribe and kindred, towards Jund and Kh wa- 
razm, from the side of Suhart* [or Sahari], and from among 
the tribes of Kifchak* and Kankuli, and, for a consider- 
able period, dwelt in those tracts, subject to the Kh warazm- 
Shahi rulers, Abu JaTar and Maniun % and their posterity, 
and used to subsist in the wilds and pasture-lands. 


upw.irds of a century before, at Qharjah of SamrVand. Some consider he 
was of i-ghur descent, and that he was of the Bekdali [or Begdali] tril>e. 
After the decease of Balka-Tigtn, his slave, Nush-Tigm, who through his 
talents and sagacity had risen to distinction, succeeded to the ofiice of Tagiil- 
<Iar ; and as the revenues of the Kh'vai-azm territory were assigned to defray 
the expenses of the Purveyorship, in the same manner as those of Khui^ifitan 
were assigned for the expenses of the wardrobe, the government of the territory 
whence the expenses of the Purveyorship were drawn was conferred upon 

NuSh-Tigin, with the title of Khwarazm Shah. 

He placed his eldest son, Kutb-ud-DIn, Muhammad, with a preceptor at 
Marw, to be educated in a manner becoming his station, and on the death of 
Nush-Tigin, his father, in 49 © [some writers say in 491 11. ], the lieutenant 
of Sultan BarktarviV. in Khurasan, at the recommendation of Sanjar, Bar- 
kUrftV's brother— for Sanjar did not obtain the sovereignly until many years 
after— appointed Kutb-ud-DIn, Muhammad, NTish-Tigln’s son, after the 
removal of Alanjt/son of Taghdar [some call him Fahkar] to the government 
of Khwarazm ; and the title which his father had held was also conferred upon 

him. Sec page 169, and note 

* To the ahl of one only ; hut nil the coi)ies have “ sons of the Maliks, as 

above. Sec page 200. . , . .1 

» One copy has Hiijari which ,,,„y be the most correct ; hut the 

majority of copies of the tc.st have §uli.arl, or §ahaii Neither o 

these names occurs in the Mas,u,ik-w v-Mamai iK. The latter word if not a 

proper name, may he the plural of ’Anabic ^ signifying e.xtcnding, 

wide fas plains], wild, desert,” in which case tlic broad and extensive deserts 

of Turkistan would tic meant. V.afa-i mentions Snl.iara m one or two pl.aces. 

6 In some few copies of Ihc original, and in Vafa-i. this name is written with 

kh-KhifebaV- 1' i'' name of a tribe of l urks, and of a desert of 

Tiirkisliin, commonly called Dasht-i-Kipchak. _ 

7 These were of the rai tshunt family mentioned in note -, piccedmg page. 

Q 
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As Kutb-ud-Din was a spirited, enterprising, and high- 
minded chief, and of admirable temperament, the leader- 
ship of the forces of the Maliks of Khwarazm was entrusted 
to him, until, as Providence had decreed, the ruler of 
Kh warazm at that period died, and no son of his survived 
who could take his place, and his dominions were left 
without a sovereign. A daughter, however, survived him ; 
and the whole of the great nobles of Kh warazm agreed 
among themselves, and gave that daughter in marriage to 
Malik Kutb-ud-DIn. The espousals having been concluded, 
the name of sovereign was assigned to that daughter, and 
the viceroyalty was conferred upon Malik Kutb-ud-Dln, 
the Turk, her husband. 

He brought the whole of the territory of Kh warazm 
under his jurisdiction, and the tracts on the confines under 
subjection®; and by his alertness and his sagacity, restrained 
enemies and tyrants from violence and sedition. He also 
guarded the frontiers of Kh warazm Sh ah from the infidels 
of Saksin, Bulghar, and Kifchak. 

The Almighty so decreed that Malik Kutb-ud-Din had 
a son born to him by that lady [the daughter of the late 
ruler], and they gave him the name of Muhammad ; and, 
after the termination of the lives of his mother and father, 
the sovereignty of Kh warazm devolved upon him. 


II. MALIK TAI-UD-DIN, MUHAMMAD*, SON OF I-BAK. 

When the mother of Taj-ud-D!n, Muhammad, passed 
away, and his father died, he became ruler of the kingdom 

* From what our author says, the reader would imagine that Kutb-ud-Din 
was an independent ruler, but such was not the case. He was ever loyal to 
his Saljuki suzerain, and wa.s in the constant habit of attending the court of 
Sultan Sanjar every other year. When he returned to KJi warazm. his son, 
who succeeded him, Itsiz - called Utsuz by our author, and, by his account, 
Kutb.ud-Din's grandson — took his father’s place at court, nominally as his 
representative, but in reality as security for his father's good faith. ]^utb-ud- 
Din, Muhammad, died in 521 H. [some say in 522 H.], and was succeeded by 
Itsiz. By no other writer is Kutb-ud-Din styled I-bak. Our author’s account 
of him is confused, and he has evidently lost himself here again. At page 148 
he says Sanjar “conferred” Kh warazm “upon the son of Kh warazm Shah, 
who was one of his servants, who was the father of I-yal-Arsalan, who was the 
father of Takish, father of Muhammad;” and, at page 169, states that he gave 
the throne of ICh>xarazm to Malik Utsuz. 

* I he father of Itsiz [Ul-uz of tmr authorj, accortling to ell authors of 
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of ^warazm in succession to them. He also had a 
brother, and of his own father and mother, younger than 

imself ; and upon him he conferred the government of the 
tribes of Kankuli and Kifchak. from which their own race 

” j having solicited it, and Malik Taj- 

ud-Din acceded to his request. 

That same brother had sons* who acquired great dis- 
tinction, and became powerful Maliks in Khurasan and 

the time of Sultan Takish-i-Khwarazm 
^ah, and his son, Sultan Muhammad, they were Maliks 
of Khurasan, like as was Ulugh JOian-i-Abi, Muhammad, 
^an of Guzarwan*. Subsequently he became Khan of 
Iral^ under the name of Ata-bak, or preceptor, of the great 

Sultan, Rukn-ud-Din, Ghuri Shanast!. son of Muhammad, 
Khwarazm ^ah. 

Ulugh JOian-i-Abi, Muhammad, had two sons, the 
eldest, Taj-ud-Din, Azabar* Shah, and the younger, 
Nu^rat-ud-Din, Kutlagh Shah ; and there were likewise 
brothers sons of Ulugh Khan-i-Abt, Muhammad, in Hin- 
dustan, such as Malik Flruz-i-l-yal-timish. son of Salar, 
and Malik Taj-ud Din, Binal-Tigin, who left Hindustan, 

and became Malik of Sistan ; and whose narrative this 
is. 

This Malik Taj-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of I-bak, was 
an intrepid, just, and resolute sovereign ; and he came to 
the Court of the Saljuk sovereigns, and paid homage to 

authority — in fact, acc rding to all writers but our author — was Kutb-ud-Din, 
Muhammad, son of Nush-Tigln-I^ Gh arjah. the first of the dynasty ; and no 
person of the above name and title is mentioned by any other writer among 
the rulers of KJi warazm. I suspect our author has done much the same here 
as he has In his account of the Salju^s of Rum — mixed up the affairs of two 
dynasties. 

• As other authors do not mention the name of any such ruler as Malik 
T^j-ud-Din, Itsiz being the second of the dynasty, and as our author himself 
gives no name to thi.s said brother, although he gives names to his sons, it will 
be easily imagined that other authors do not name either the brother or 
his sons. 

• This name is somewhat doubtful, but the majority of copies have it as 
above written ; and, in all probability, it is the place referred to by V'afa-t, up 
the valley of the Murgh*ab river, wliich he writes Juzarwan. The other copies 
of the text have Gurdwan, Gurzawan, and Gurwan ; and one, which is gene- 
rally pretty correct, has Gujzarwan — g and j are interchangeable, and jz is 
often used for z. 

• This name too is doubtful : there are scarcely two copies alike. One has 
Urzulu, which is a proper name, as well as Hijzabr. 

Q 
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them. He performed great deeds, and ruled the people 

with equity and beneficence. . c? 

He reigned for a long time, subordinate to the Salju^s, 

and died. 


III. MALIK JALAL-UD-UlN, UTSUZS KHWARAZM SHAH, 

SON OF TAJ-UD-DiN. MUHAMMAD. 

Utsu7.-i-Slwarazm Shah, after the death of his father*, 
Muhammad, brought the dominions of K^warazm under 
his authority, and ruled over its people with uprightness. 

justice, and beneficence. 

On several occasions he had to move from Khwarazm. 

. Written Itsfz anri Itriz by others [and Atsiz by Gnzidah], signifying m 

Tiirkt‘Mean fle^ihless, thin.” His title was MusafTar-nd-Din, but some writers 

layit w.: A^ 'Al.-ua-Dtn. He succeeded his father by farman 

of Sult.in Sanjar, his suzerain. ^ • j r .u r ifcU died 

kutb-ud-Dtn, Muhmiimad. son of Nush-Tiyin, and father of ^ 

in S2I H. [some s.ay in 522 H.]. after a reign of thirty years, and was noted for 

V He^l^d really to fly/ but our author softens it down. In the beginning of 
his career and government of ^warazm, no one could 

Inwards Sultan Sanjar than Itsiz was, and Sanjar was also much attached to him, 
more particularly because Itsiz had once saved his life. This moved the ^nvio 
to sow the seeds of distrust and suspicion between them. In 527 
^y ^vhen Sanjar marched against Bahram Shah of 

scarcely be, as that event occurred three years after], Itsiz obtained pe 

mission to proceed to his government, although Sanjar suspected 

and in a short time after he openly showcvl his disaffection. Sulti J 
m-irched against him in 533 H., and invested Hazar-Asp, which was tak . 
Itsiz was Totally defeated, and fled; and the Sultan installed 
Sultman Shah, son of Muhammad, as ruler of Khwarazm. 

as Saniar relumed to Khumsan, iLsiz again appeareo ; and Suhman Shah, n 
being sufficiently powerful to oppose him, evacuated Khwarazm, and returned 

*^lisiz now [535 H.] assumed independence and the title of Badsbah, and 

coined money in his own name ; and this may be partly, if 
accounted for by the fact that Sanjar had sustained a defeat at the hai^ 
the infidels of Kara-igiita only the previous year. Some authors ‘^onten 

Sanjar’s defeat took place in 536 H.. and that Itsiz assumed independence^ 

C17 ,1. The Sultan .again detennined to attempt to reduce him m 538 H., on 
which Itsiz sought with entreaties, jirayers, and costly presents, to P*’®P* 
the Sultan’s anger, and was forgiven ; but soon after he again showed disa cc- 
tion treated the Sultan’s farman with contempt, and subsequently, m 54 * “•* 
derii’jatchcd two criminals, released from prison for the purpos'e, to ass^ma e 
hi.' benefactor, to show his gratitmle, pcrhaiis, for “ the confidence ^d goou- 
will ” ..f ibe Sultan towards him, a., our author says, and for pardoning n s 
past offences. Again [in 542 11 ., or, according to Yafa-i. in 541 H.] banj 
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sometimes out of necessity, and at others of his own free 
will. He marched forces against Jund, Turkistan, and 
Kifchak ; and through his wisdom, abilities, and skill, he 
was exceedingly fortunate in all his affairs. The Court of 
Khwarazm, through his enlightened policy and beneficence, 
became the resort of the most learned men. 

After obligations and stipulations had been entered into, 
he presented himself at the Court of Sultan Sanjar, and for 
some time, in conformity with his commands, Malik Jalal- 
ud-Din, Utsuz, continued in attendance at the Court of 
that Sultan until he gained the confidence and good-will of 
Sanjar Shah [Sultan Sanjar], who gave him back the throne 
of Kh warazm 

After some period of time had elapsed, through the 
conduct of Malik *Ali, Chatri ®, who was governor of Hirat, 
with respect to Malik Utsuz, he [Utsuz] rebelled, and 
declined any longer to submit to the yoke, or to attend the 
Sultan’s presence *. When the dominion of the house of 
Sanjar came to an end, the sovereignty of Kh warazm. 
and the whole of the territory of Suhart* [or Sahari] of 
Turkistan, and Jund, fell into his hands, and were left in. his 
possession *. 

marched against him, and invested Haz 5 r-A,sp a second time. After taking 
it, the Sultan was about to invest the capital, when, at the intercession of a 
holy man, namely, the Zahid-t-Ahu-pogh, and the Sayyids and heads of the 
religious bodies, Itsiz again succeeded in propitiating the Sultan, and solicited 
permission to present himself before him, and sue for forgiveness. This he 
did, after a fashion : he came forth, and appeared before the Sultan, and from 
his horse bowed his head and retired. This took place Monday, 1 2th 
Mubarram, 543 H. Sanjar was not in a position to renew hostilities, so he 
passed his rebel vassal’s conduct over, and allowed, or rather was obliged to 
allow him to continue in possession of the territory of Kh warazm. Soon 
after Sanjar became a captive to the Ghuzz tribe. .SceSanjar’s reign, page 154. 

? See page 169, where our author says that Sanjar bestowed the sovereignty 
upon “Utsuz”; but in this Section he has said that the throne descended to 
him from his ancestors. 

® This person, and what he did, are not mentioned by other authors that 
have come under my notice, with a solitary exception. Fa?ih-f refers to it, 
under the year 542 H., in these exact words : — “ Uebellion of ’All Jatrt, Wall 
of Hirat, during the absence of Sultan Sanjar, and his combining with ’Ala- 
ud-Din, Husain, Malik of Ghfir nothing more. Sec reign of *Ala-ud-Din. 

» This is utter nonsense. See note ® page 236. Itsiz merely acted according 
to the world’s ways. When he found his suzerain weak and in difficulties he 
took advantage of it. 

» This name is plainly written in nearly every copy. See note page 233. 

* ^'*'**’ who, in concert with At Kh an, defeated 
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The greater number of the most learned men of the 
Court’ had previously attached themselves to his service; 
and Imam Rashid-ud-Din, Watwat^, wrote, and dedicated 
to him, the work entitled “ Hadayik-us-Sahr ft Dakayil^:- 
ush- Sh i*r ” [“ Gardens of Enchantment in the Subtilties of 
Poesy ”]. At the time, likewise, that Malik Utsuz was in 
attendance at the Court of Sultan Sanjar, he became greatly 
attached to Sultan ’Ala ud-Din, Husain, Ghuri, Jahan-soz*, 
on account of his learning and talents, to such a degree, 
that when Sultan ’Ala ud-Din, Husain, returned again to 
assume the throne of Gh ur. the Almighty blessed him with 
a son, and he gave him the name of Utsuz. 

Malik Utsuz reigned over Kh warazm for a long period* 
and died. 

IV. MALIK ^ I-YAL-ARSALAN, SON OK JALAL-UD-DIN* 

UTSUZ. 

Malik I-yal-Arsalan ascended the throne of Kh warazm 
after the decease of his father, and assumed authority over 
the whole of his late father’s dominions. He ruled his 
people with justice and benevolence*, and concluded a 

Sultan Sanjar a few years before, died in 537 H., after which Sultan Itsiz 
reduced Mawar-un-Nahr, which Sanjar had lost, under his sway. 

* What court is not stated, but Sultan Sanjar’s court, it is to be presumed. 
Courtier-like, finding Sanjar in difficulties, they sought a more powerful 
master. 

^ This Rasliid-ud-Din, Watwat, was a lineal descendant of the £h^^^2h 
’Umr. 

* Al-Husain [Tzz-ud-Dtn], son ofSam, Gh uri. it is said, was made prisoner 
by Sanjar in 501 H. ; but the person here referred to is his son, Jahan-soz, 
’Ala-ud-Din, Husain, son of Husain, son of Sam, taken prisoner in 547 
See note *, page 149. note *, page 155, and account of ’Ala-ud-DIn. 

* As usual, he reigiied for a long period and died, according to our author, 
“ who rarely indulges in high • flown eulogy, but narrates his facts in a plain, 
straightforward manner, which induces a confidence in the sincerity of hts 
statements and the accuracy of his knowledge.” Itsiz ruled over iQiwararm 
for a period of twenty-nine years, si.xteen of which were independent, and died 
in 551 H. ; and in the same year Turkan Kh atun also died. 

^ Styled Sultan by others, 

® How good all our author’s rulers are ! all so just and beneficent : never 
were the like known before or since. Immediately on assuming the throne, 
suspecting his younger brother, Sultman ^ah, he seized and imprisoned him, 
and put a number of nobles, Sttlitnan’s adherents, to death. I-yal- Arsalan 
was engaged in hostilities with the ruler of Samr^and, and subsequently, m 
558 H., m:^rchc<l .-tgain^t §Jiad-)aUJi of NisJj^pur — Sanjar had lately died — and 
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treaty with the infidels of Kara JUiita, whereby he stipu- 
lated to pay a certain fixed tribute yearly*. 

He contracted an alliance with the Khans of Kifchak. 
and guarded his dominions to the best of his power and 
ability. He became involved in disagreements and hosti- 
lities with some of the slaves of Sultan Sanjar who were 
rulers of Khurasan, and peace was brought about in the 
manner he could best effect. 

He reigned for a long time*, and died leaving sons 
behind him, such as *Ala-ud-Din, Takish. and Sultan Shah. 
Mahmud. 


V. SULTAN TAKISli*, SON OK I-YAL-ARSALAN. 

Sultan Takish was a very great monarch, and was 
endowed with considerable attainments, capacity, and 


engaged in hostilities with Rukn-ud-Dfn, Mahmud Eiian, a grandson of 
Bugh»a Kh an on the father’s side, and a nephew of Sanjar on his mother s ; 
and, after an engagement with Mu-ayyid*i-A’Inah-dar [see note* to page i8o], 
returned into his own territory after effecting an accommodation. Subsequently, 
having, in the seventh year of his reign, neglected to pay the tribute to the 
ruler of Kara« Kh ita»i. the lormer sent a force against l-yaI*Arsalan, and the 
latter’s troops, which moved to oppose them, were routed. I-yal-Arsalan 
died from the effects of a disorder contracted during the war with the Kara* 
Kh ita-is. 

« If the Ata.bak, Abu.Bikr [see p. 179]. by becoming tributary to the 
Mughals, “brought reproach and dishonour upon himself,” by bowing his 
heail to circumstances which he could not remedy nor control, anti when he was 
well aware th.at, at the nod of the Kh an of the Mughals, his territory could be 
subdued and desolatetl ; what is the conduct of I-yal*Arsalan here, and what 
that of the Khaltfah. Un-Nasir, when he, some years before Abu Bikr’s day, 
sent an agent to the infidel Chingiz, and incited him to invade the territory of 
Islam out of hostility to the Kh'varazm Sultan* because he would not give 
him, Un-Nasir, a slice of ’Irak? Our author was loo pious a Musalman to 
name such a disgraceful act as this. See note page 242, and page 265. 

> In this instance the “long time” was only eight years. I-yal-Arsalan 
died, according to most authors, in 567 H. ; but one or two say it occurred in 
568. As Takish rose .against his brother, Sultan ^ah, in the former year, jt 
is natural to conclude that he could have had no occasion to do so in his father’s 


lifetime. . • . r-.i 

» Styled ’Imad-ud-Din, Takish Khan. Some call him Ala-ud-nin. 

Other authors generally, with the exception of V.afa-i, place Sultan Shah, 

Mahmrid, next after his father, Itsiz, an<l before Takisji ; and do not bring in 

Taki&hat all until after Sultan Sh.ah’s death in 589 »>• Sultan Shah succeeded 

to the throne according to the will of his father ; ami. ns ho was a mere l.oy, 

his mother, Malikah l urkan, conducted his affairs. She sent an agent to 

summon Takish, the eldest son by a d.nercnt mother, who held the govern- 


sMinmon 
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understanding, and was a proficient in the science of 
music. 

When he ascended the throne he brought under his 
sway the different tracts of the territory of Kh warazm. and 
likewise some parts of ICh urasan. either by force of arms 
or by peaceful means. 

He entered into union with the Kh an of Kifchak. who 
was named Akran [or Ikran], and married the daughter 
of that ruler. That lady acquired great celebrity in the 
world, and rose to great eminence, more particularly 
during the reign of her son, Sultan Muhammad, Kh warazm 
Sh ah, She was a woman of great firmness of character, 

ment of Jund [some say he retired thither] to Kh warazm. As he refused to 
obey, an army was sent against him. Guzfdah and Yafa-t state that Takish 
demanded a portion of his father’s dominions, and was refused ; on which he, 
in 567 H., rebelled, and determined to seek aid from the Kh an.j. Kh anan. or 
Great Kh an of Kdra- Kh ita-l. The latter’s wife, at that time, held the 
sovereignty, and Takigh entered into an alliance with her; but no mention 
whatever is made by these or other authors as to Takish having taken either 
her or her daughter to wife, as they, no doubt, would have done, Iiad such an 
alliance as our author refers to taken place. Takigh, having reached her 
territory, agreed to make over to her the treasures and revenues of Kh warazm. 
ag soon as he, by her aid, should obtain possession of it, and afterwards to pay 
a yearly tribute, A numerous army was accordingly sent along with Takish 
to put him in possession. Sultan Shah and his mother, as soon as they became 
asvare of the combination against them, evacuated Kh warazm^ and joined 
Malik Mu-ayyid-i- A’inah-dar, Wall of Kh urasan [Nighapur. See page 180, 
and note ^], and Takish obtained possession of the Khwarazm territory. 
'I'hese events took place in 568 H, 

Sultan Sh ah, however, acquired power over a considerable portion of 
Khurasan, and hostilities went* on between the rival brothers up to the end of 
Sultan Shah’s life. He lived twenty*one years after these events. In 569 H. 
Malik Mu-ayyid-i- A’lnah-dar, in order to aid Sultan Shah, marched in concert 
with him against Takish, and gave him battle ; but they were defeated, and 
Mu-ayyid was taken and cut in two by order of Takish- Sultan Shah and his 
mother fled to Dihistan, followed by Takish and his troops. The mother of 
Sultan Shah was killed, after which Takigh marched against Nlshapur. the 
capital of Mu-ayyid’s territory. Hostilities having afterwards arisen between 
Takish and his former ally, Sultan Shah sought aid from the female ruler of 
Kara Kh ita-t. and she and Sultan Gh iyas.ud-Dtn, Gh uri. both rendered him 
aid. The details are far too voluminous for insertion here : suffice it to say 
that an accommodation subsequently took place between the brothers in 585 H. ; 
but hostilities were again renewed in 589 H., in which year Sultan Shah died. 
After his <leath Takish acquired the whole power ; and, according to Guzldah, 
he ybr t/ig first time assumed the title of Sultan, being without a rival. 
These events are referred to by our author in his accounts of Khusrau Malik, 
the last of the Gh aznawids. and in his account of the Sultans of Gh ur. which 
see. 
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very impetuous, and of imperious temperament ; and, 
during the reign of her son, she had the title of Khu da* 
wandah-i-Jahan [Princess of the Universe], So great 
was her spirit, her haughtiness, and her resentment, when 
roused, that, on one occasion, she became enraged with her 
husband, Sultan Takish, on account of a female slave with 
whom he had formed a connexion, and followed him to 
the bath, and closed the door of the hot bath vrpon him, 
so that the Sultan very nearly perished. Information of 
the circumstance was conveyed to a party of the great 
nobles, and a number of lords and chiefs arrived, broke 
open the door of the hot bath, and took Sultan Takish out. 
He had been reduced to a state of lividness, and one of his 
eyes had been nearly destroyed. 

Sultan Takish was a wise and sagacious monarch ; and, 
with respect to his witticisms, they relate that on a certain 
occasion a necessitous person wrote to him a statement 
of his affairs, saying : — “ If thou givest me one hundred 
dtftdrSy what difference will it make to the amount of thy 
treasures V' The Sultan, with his own hand, wrote at the 
head* of the statement, “one hundred dinars;"' and this 
reply, in the opinion of men of learning and talent, was 
exceedingly clever. On another occasion a person wrote 
to him, saying “ In being a Musalman I am thy brother ; 
give me a portion of thy treasures.” The Sultan com- 
manded that ten dinars of gold should be presented to 
him. When that gift reached the indigent person, he wrote 
another communication to the Sultan, saying : — “ I am thy 



Sultan wrote in reply : — “ If the rest of my brethren should 
demand their shares also, thou wouldst not have received 
even this much.” May the Almighty have mercy on 


him ! 


Sultan Taki^ reduced a half of Khurasan under his 
sway by force, and the Maliks [kings] of Mazandaran 
acknowledged his superiority. He also subdued a part of 


5 It is customary, in the East, to write orders, decrees, &c., at the head of 

documents. , ^ , , , ... , 

< This anecdote, or one very similar, is related of another before the time of 

Sultan Takish. 
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the territory of *Irak ; and Sultan Tughril. of 'Irai:, who 
was the nephew of Sultan Sanjar, fell a captive into his 
hands*. 

Hostilities arose between him and the Court of the 
Kh alifah on account of some of the territories of *Irak*. 

* Al page 165, which see, our author was in doubt as to who Tughril was. 
In 558 H. Kutlagh inanaj, son of the Ata-bak, Jahan Pahlawan, Muhammad, 
sent envoys, one after the other, to Sultan Takisli informing him of the escape 
of Sultan Tughril, Saljuki, from the fortress in which he had been immured, 
and inviting him to invade ’IraV, promising to support him. For further par- 
ticulars of lhi.se events, see note page 167, and note ®, page 172, where our 
avitlit»r entirely contradicts this statement respecting Sultan Tughril. 

® The Kh alifah. Un-Na?ir, on 'I'akish overrunning TmV:» ^t^d possessing 
himself of the strong places, was desirous that Takigh should let him have 
s<jmc share of that territory, and make over some portion of it to his Dlwans. 
Envoys came and went between them ; but, as Takish in the end refused to 
give up any portion, Un-Nasir, in 590 h., despatched Mu-ayyid-ud-Din, 
Ibn-ul-^af ;ab, or the Butcher’s Son, with robes of honour, valuable* presents, 
and the like, in hopes that on his appearance at Hamadan he Would be favour- 
ably received, and that Takish would come out to receive him, and do him 
honour as the Kh altfah’s envoy, and humble himself before him ; but, on his 
reaching Asad-abad, the Sultan despatched a force to compel him to retire. 
Mu-ayyid-ud-Din fled, and speedily placed the river l^ajlah between himself 
and Takish’s troops. After this, Takish pushed on to DInawr, and plundered 
the place and country round, and returned to Hamadan laden with diranu and 
dinar's, and other booty beyond compute. 

In 593 n., shortly after his son, ^utb-ud-Dln, Muhammad, had been 
entrusted with the government of ICh urasan. after the death of his elder 
brother, he was recalled to proceed al the head of an army against Gh a-ir 
Buka Kh an, the I-ghur ruler. He conducted the campaign successfully, 
and Gh a-ir BuVa was made prisoner, and brought to Kh warazm. in Rabi’- 
ul-Awwal of the following year. Another expedition was undertaken 
shortly after against the successor of Gh a-xr Bu^cn, which 'I'akisli conducted 
in per.son. 

At the end of the year 594 h. Takish marched into Kh urasan again. After 
three months’, halt at Sh ad-ya kh he proceeded into ’ I ra^ against >lianjulc, the 
Ata-bak of his son, %'Qnas Kh an, who was disaffected. He passed the cold 
season in Mazaixdaran, and in the following spring pursued MianjuV from one 
end of TraV tbe other. Mlanju^ and his party were pounced upon and 
most of them pvit to the sword, and the rebel took shelter in Firuz-koh, from 
which stronghold he had ousted the Sultan’s seneschal some time before. It 
was tnve.'ted and taken, and MianjuVe was placed on a camel and brought to 
Kazwin. He was imprisoned for a year, and subsequently exiled for life on 
tlie hostile frontier of Jun<l. After this Sultan Takish is said to have received 
a dress of honour from the Kh alifah. with the investiture [which he could 
neither give nor withhold) of 'Irak, Kh ura>an, and Turkistan ! 

In the following year, 595 n., the Wazir of the Kh alifah. who was at 
Hamadan with an army, drove out the Kh warazmt troops, upon which T.akisll 
again entered 'Irak from Kh warazm. and hostilities were renewed. The Wazir, 
however, who commanded the Kh alifah*«=^ troops, had died a few days before 
the forces cAine into contact ; but tlie fact v%as kept concealed, and was not 
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and Ibn-ul-Ka55ab, who was the Wazir of the Dar-ul- 

SJxilafat, entered Irak [with an army] to repel Sultan 

Xaki^ ; but he was defeated, and retired to Baghdad 
again. 

This disloyalty towards the TCh alifah was a disaster^ to 
the empire of Taki^l. as Maulana Zahir-ud-Din, Faryabi*. 
says in the following strophe : — ■ 

Oh, Shah ! since *Ajam, by the sword, to thee has been consign’d. 
Towards Mustafa’s place of repose, an army send. 

Then lay the Ka’bah desolate, and a fan bring, 

And like unto useless atoms, to the winds the dust of the Haram send. 
Within the Ka’bah the drapery crumbleth away : place it in thy treasury. 
And, for the Prophet’s tomb, two or three ells of matting send. 

When thou shah have a perfect infidel become, rush on Karkh, 

And, then, the Kh allfah’s head to Kh ita send.” 


Although Sultan Taki^ had entered into a treaty with 
the Sultans of Ghur®, nevertheless, through the hostility of 
[the Court of] Baghdad, Ibn-ur-Rabbi’ came from Bagh- 
dad into the territories of Ghur and Ghaznin ; and, on 
another occasion, Ibn-ul- Kh atib came to the Court of Firuz- 
koh, and one Friday read the Khutbah. and, whilst reading 
it, he made use of these words in the presence of Sultan 
Ghiyas-ud-Din, 'Muhammad-i-Sam : — Avvahu-l-Ghiyas 
al-Mustaghas min ul Takish ut-taght ul-baght.” “ Hail ! 
prop of defence against Taki^ the traitor and the rebel !” 

At the time of Ibn-ul- Kh atib’s returning to Baghdad*, 


made known until after the Khallfah’s troops had been defeated and put to the 
rout. The body of the Wazxr was exhumed, and the head cut off. and sent to 
Kh warazm. Fa?»h -5 mentions this affair, but places it several years earlier, 
and calls the Waztr, Abu-l-Fazl-i-Mubammad, son of ’Alt, styled Ibn-ul- 
Baifa ; an<l further states that, Takish being absent from ’IraV at the time, 
the VS’azir, with the aid of Kutlagh Inanaj, drove out the Kh waraznii troops, 
and pursued them as far as Bustam. After this Takish again entered ’IraV. 
and overthrew the Kh alflah’s troops. 

7 The ascendency and power which Takish acquired by this success, instead 
of being a blow to the jirospcrity of his rule, had quite a contrary effect. It 
became noised abroad throughout both ’Ira^ts, and thereby his affairs attained 
a greater grandeur than before. Possibly our author may refer to the inveterate 
hostility of the Kh alifah towards his son and grandson, and his refusing aid to 
the latter when hard prcsse<l by the infidel Mughals. 

® The Malik*ush-Shu’ara [Prince of Poets], Ivh waiah Zahir-ud»Dtn of 
Faryab, who died in 598 H. 

• A treaty with tbe Sultans of Gh ur is out of the question ; in fact the 
author’s own words disprove it. See also following note, and note page 265. 

* A correspondence found when the son of Takiph acquired possession of 
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the father of the author, Maulana Saraj-ud-D!n-i-Minhaj, 
was despatched to the Court of Baghdad along with 
him, and, on the confines of Mukran, the Maulana was 
martyred®.* This intimation arrived from the Court of 
the Khalifah, Un-Na^ir-ud-Din Ullah, about it, saying: — 
“Furthermore, Saraj-i-Minhaj perished in an affray on the 
road : the Almighty recompense him 

Sultan Taki^-i-Khwarazm Shah was in firm alliance 
with ichita ; and trustworthy persons have stated that 
Sultan Takish had enjoined his son, Sultan *Ala-ud-Din, 
Muhammad, never to quarrel or embroil himself with 
XOi ita. if he desired to preserve the safety of his dominions*; 
and it turned out as this wise monarch had said. They 
also relate, with respect to this subject, that the Sultan 
often used to say that there would be two judgment-days 

one, that time which Almighty God has ordained ; and 

the other, that which would happen when he should be 
removed from this world, through his son’s bad faith to- 
wards the infidels [of Chin]. 

Sultan Taki^ reigned for many years, and died*. 

Ghaznin confirms these hostile intentions. See note \ page 265 . In his 
account of the Khalifah, Un-Nasir. our author states that three envoys amv^ 
from the Khaltfah^s court to solicit aid from the two brothers, Ghiyas-ud-DIn 
of Ghvir, and Mu izz-ud-Din of ^azntn ; and that they were named respec- 
tively, Imam Shams-ud-Din, Turk, Ibn-ur-Rabbi’, and Ibn-ul-Khapb ; and 
that his father was sent along with them when they returned to Baghdad. 

2 Some copies merely mention that he died. 

3 Yafa-i says that Taki^’s last request was that his son should neither clash 
with nor show resistance against, Gur Khan, nor depart from the agreement 
previously settled [the tribute], because Gur Khan was as a bulwark of defence 
in his rear against enemies in that quarter which he should not break down. 

^ During his reign Takish became involved, upon more than one occ^ion, 
in hostilities with the I^ita-is and the rulers of Turkistan ; and, towa^s the 
close of his reign, waged war upon the Mulafiidah heretics in ’Irak and 
tan He gained possession of their stronghold of Arsalan-Kushae, the nrong^ 
fortress in Asia, it is said. He then left his son, Taj-ud-Din, ’All Skah, m 
’Irak with Isfahan as his place of residence, and set out on his return o 
Sh'Varazm, and reached it in Jamadt ul-Akhir, 596 H. The heretics supposed 
the Wazir, Nigam-ul-Mulk, to have been the author of their disasters; so they 
assa-^sinated him. Sultan Takish resolved to avenge him. An army was 
de-'palchcd against them under his son, Kutb-ud-Din, Muhammad, who 
sic^e to Turshiz. Our author chronicles his own father’s death, but says 
norhing of the time or place of the decease of the sovereign whose reign he is 
suppo.-Sd to be giving an account of ; and, although Takish reigned so near ms 
own time, our author docs not appear to have known that he reigned for 
iwcniy-fivc yc.us and srx month;-, the last six and a half years being over Irak 
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VI. SULTAN JALAL-UD-DIN, MAHMCD », SON OF I-YAL. 

ARSALAN. 

Mabmud, son of I-yal-Arsalan, Sultan Shah-i-Talal-ud- 
Din, was a rash and impetuous monarch. When his 
brother, Takish. assumed the throne of Khwarazm, dis- 
sension arose between them, and he [Sultan Shah] went 
from Kh warazm towards Kh urasan, and from thence came 
into the states of Ghur, and presented himself at the Court 
of Sultan Gh iyas-iid-Din. Muhammad-i-Sam. Sultan 
Ghiyas-ud-Din, and his Maliks®, treated him with honour 
and deference. 

Between the Sultans of Gh ur and Sultan Taki^ a firm 
compact existed ; and some parts of Kh urasan had fallen 
into the possession of the Amirs of the Gh uzz tribe, and 
some to the slaves of the Sanjari dynasty, whilst others had 
become dependencies of the Court of Gh ur and Firuz- 
koh, and of Bamian. 

Sultan Shah solicited assistance from the Ghurian Sul- 
tans to enable him to liberate Khurasan from the hands 
of his brother and the Ghuzz Amirs. They assigned him 
a fief for the present, and he was furnished with all things 
necessary as a guest ; but they continued to observe the 
treaty between themselves and his brother, Sultan Taki^, 
and hesitated to furnish him with the aid he sought'. 


also. Having despatched his son against the Mulatiidahs, Sultan Takish '\as 
org.anizing forces at Khwarazm to follow, when he was suddenly taken ill. He 
recovered, and was a<lviscd not to undertake so long a journey, but he would 
proceed. He was taken ill again, and died on the way, in Ram.afan, 596 H. 
See note page 254. Many eminent and learned men nourished during his 
reign, and numerous works on poetry, medicine, and other sciences, were 

written and dedicated to him. 

» Styled Sultan Shah. Mahmud, by others. 

« In a few cqpics there is a slight dinbrence in this clause of the sentence, 

which, in them, is — “and the Maliks of Ghitr” 

7 Alter his defeat along with Mu-ayyid-i- A’ 5 nah*dar, and the latter had been 
cut in two [see note ®. page 180], and Sultan Shah’s mother had also been put 
to death by Takish, Sultan Shah went to Shad-yakh to Mu-ayyid’s son, 
Tughan Shah, who had succeeded his father, and took uj> his quarters in the 
territory of Nishapur. As Tughan, however, had not power to help him, he 
left his territory and went to the Sult.ans of Qhuf [after obtainmg written 
promises of favourable treatment], who received him well. Hostility ha\ing 
arisen shortly after between his brother Takish and the Kara Ehita-i ntler, 
Sultan Shah was delighted, and entered into negotiation with that sovereign. 
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Sultan Shah [consequently] left the territory of Ghur, 
and proceeded to Mawar-un-Nahr and Turkistan, and 
sought assistance from the Great Khan of Khita ; and 
brought an army, and freed Kh urasan from the oppressive 
grasp and possession of the Gh uzz chiefs, and their 
tyranny ®. He made Marw his capital, and marched an 

who, to spite Takish, invited him to his Court. On leaving the Gh uriln territory 
he observed to the nobles of his party that it occurred to him, although he had 
had to put up with some annoyance and mortification from him, that man 
[Qhiyas-ud-Din, Gh'U'i] would cause much sedition in Kh urasan ; and so it 
turned out, 

® He stated to the Slita-i rxiJer that the Kh warazmfs and the troops gene- 
rally were Well inclined towards >him, and thereby induced the Kh an to send 
forces along with him to reinstate him. On their arrival before ^kWarazm, 
the £hii 5 ,-is were undeceived, and, finding that no advantage was likely to 
accrue by investing it, determined to retire again. Sultan Shah now solicited 
that a portion of the KJ^ita-I army might be sent along with him into 
Khurasan, against Sarakhs. This was assented to, and Sultan Shah and his 
allies suddenly appeared before it. Malik Dinar, one of the Gh uza chiefs, 
held it at that time ; and most of his followers were put to the sword, and 
Malik Dinar himself was dragged out of the ditch of that fortress, by the hair 
of his head- The rest of his followers sought shelter w’ithin the walls. After 
this, Sultan Shah marched to Marw and there took up his quarters, and dis- 
missed the Kh ita-I troops to their own territory. He continued after that to 
make constant incursions against Sarakhs, until most of the Gh uzz were 
dispersed and driven from it, but Tughan Shah got possession of it. In Zt- 
Hijjah, 576 H., hostilities arose between Sultan Shah and Tughan Shah about 
the possession of Saraklis ; and an engagement was fought between them, in 
which the former was victorious and obtained possession of that place, and 
Tus likewise. From this success Sultan Shah acquired considerable power, 
because he, contrary to Tughan Sh ah, was not taken up with cymbals' and 
lutes, and such like frivolous pursuits. He made constant raids upon Tughan’s 
territory, until his nobles and troops became greatly harassed and distressed ; 
and they had mostly gone over to Sultan Shah, and no power was left to 
Tughan. He applied for aid both to Takish and to the Sultan of Gh ur. and 
once went to Hirat, in person, to solicit assistance from Gh iyas-ud-Dtn, 
Gh uri ; but all was of no avail. Disappoioted and depressed, he lived on 
miserably till Muharram, 58! H., when he died. See our author’s account of 
him at page 181, where he says “all rulers refrained from molesting him." 
The same night in which Tughan Shah died, his son, Sanjar Shah, was 
raised to his father’s masnad, and Manguli Beg, his slave, was made his At 4 - 
bak. The latter afterwards -went over to Sultan Sh ah, who acquired sway 
over the greater part of Tughan’s territory. Malik Dinar, the Gh uzz chief, 
went off to Kirman, and established himself as ruler therein ; and everywhere 
the Gh uzz Turks were reduced to subjection, or rooted out. Sec page l8a, 
note *. 

In the beginning of 582 H., Takish having entered Kh nrgsan. Sultan Shah 
marched against Khwarazm with a large army, in hopes of seizing it ; but 
Takish, in return, marched to Marw, Sultan Sh ah’s capital, and sat down 
before it. As Sultan Shah found he could not gain admittance into 
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army against Hirat, and invested Fushanj ; and made raids 

razm, and that Marw was in danger, he abandoned the attempt ; and, on 
reaching Amuiah, left his army, and taking fifty picked men with him, made 
for Marw, passed through Takish’s army, and succeeded in throwing himself 
into Marw. Next day, on hearing of this feat, Takish marched away to 
SllSd-yakhi and, in Rabl’*ul Awwal, 582 H., invested Sanjar Sh ah, and his 
Ata-bak, Manguli Beg, therein. After two months an accommodation was 
entered into, and several men of rank were left there by Taki§h to carry out 
the terms, and he departed for Kh warazm. Manguli Beg, as soon as Takish 
had marched away, seized his officers and delivered them over to Sultan Shah ; 
and they were kept in durance for a long time by him, until a truce was brought 
about between the brothers, which, however, was but of short duration. 

After the truce, Takish again moved against Shad»yakh. secured Mangult 
Beg, and then returned to his capital, Kh warazm. Sultan Shah, being 
ambitious of possessing Shad»yakh. now seized the opportunity and marched 
against it. He invested it for a time, but, finding the defenders had the best of 
it, he raised the investment and set out for Sabzwar, and invested that place. 
It capitulated on terms on the intercession of a holy man, and Sultan Shah, in 
conformity with those terms, entered it, remained an hour^ and departed for 
Marw again. In Muhnrram, 583 H., Taki^ again appeared before Sh ad- 
yakh, and it was forced to submit, and Manguli Beg came forth and capitu* 
lated. Sultan Takish entered it in Rabi’-ul- Awwal of that year. Mangult 
was compelled to disgorge the wealth he had deprived others of, and was 
afterwards delivered over to the son of an Imam, whose father he had put to 
death unjustly, to suffer death according to the law of Vi? 5 s or retribution. 
Three months afterw’ards, Takish having set out for Kh warazm. Sultan Shah, 
finding the coast clear, made another effort to get possession of Shad -vakh ; 
but, although the walls were for the most part destroyed, the place was obsti- 
nately defended. Takish marched into Kh urasan again on becoming aware of 
this movement on Sultan Shah’s part, and the latter, hearing of Takish’s 
entering Kh urasan, burnt his battering-rams and made off. Takish remained 
all the cold season in Kh urasan, preparing for a campaign in A?arbaijan, and 
nearly all the Amirs of Khurasan, who had hitherto not presented themselves, 
now joined him. In the spring he returned from A?arbaijan, and encamped 
in the plain of Radakan of Tus, an accommodation having been come to 
between the brothers in 585 n., whereby Sultan Shah was left in possession of 
considerable territory in Kh urasan, such as Jam, Bakhurz, and other districts. 
Takish ascended the throne at Radakan of Tus [but not before], and soon after 
set out for Kh warazm. Peace continued between them until after the affair at 
Marw-ar-Rud with the Gh uris. with whom Sultan Shah had previously been 
on the most brotherly terms, in which Sultan Shah was com]>eIled to retire, 
and his power became much broken, when, having infringed some of the stipu- 
lations with his brother in 586 H., Takish again marched to Sarakhs, which 
Sultan Shah had made the depository of his treasures and military material. 
It was taken ; but, subsequently, another accommodation having been 
arranged, it was restored to Sultan Shah, who again repaired it. In 588 H., 
Takish having entered ’Irak at the solicitation of ^iftlagh Inanaj [see page 
167, and note •], against Sultan Tughril, Saljukt, Sultan Shah seized the 
opportunity, marched with his forces against Kh warazm. and invested it ; but, 
hearing of the return of his brother from the TraV expedition, he abandoned 
the investment, and retired into his own territory. TaTcish, having passed the 
winter at Kh warazm. marched against his brother, Sultan Shah, in the follow- 
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upon the frontiers of the territory of Ghur, and created 
tumult and disorder. 

Some of the nobles and slaves of the Sanjari dynasty 
joined him — such as Baha-ud-Din, Tughril, who was 
governor of Hirat, and used constantly to harass and afflict 
the frontiers of the kingdofn of Ghur. Sultan Ghiyas-ud- 
Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, gave instructions so that his 
Sultans®, namely, Sultan-i-Ghazi, Mu’izz-ud-D!n, Muham- 
mad-i-Sam, from Ghazntn, Sultan Shams-ud-Din, Muham- 
mad, from Bamian, and Malik Taj-ud-Din-i-Harab, from 
Sistan, all assembled, marched, and joined Sultan Ghiyas- 
ud-D!n, after which they set out for the purpose of repelling 
Sultan Sh ah. 

They advanced into the valley of the river of Marw, and 
pitched their camp between Dazak [Dajzak .?] and Marw- 
ar-Rud, while Sultan Shah moved his forces from Marw 
farther up ; and, for a period of six months, the two armies, 
Ghuris and Turks, were arrayed confronting each other. 
Sultan Shah used to display great audacity and boldness, 
and was in the constant habit of cutting off the foragers [of 
the Gh urian army], whence it arose that Malik Kutb-ud- 
Din, I-bak, the Turk, of Hindustan, who, at that time, was 
Amir-i-Akhur [lord of the stables — master of the horse] of 
the Ghaznin* [ruler], was taken prisoner by the troops of 
Sultan Sh ah. 

Matters went on in this manner, until, at the expiration 
of six montlis. an engagement took place, and Sultan Shah 
had not the power to resist his opponents, for the troops of 
Gh azntn crossed the river Murgh-ab and attacked the army 
of Sultan Shah, who, unable to repel them, or make a stand 

ing spring. As soon as Taki^ readied Al.iward, negotiations for a peaceable 
settlement of their clifTcrences were entered into, and letters passed between t e 
brothers ; but, through the folly and precipitancy of Sultan Sliah^ the n^oUa- 
tions were in abeyance, when he was betrayed by Iiadr-ud-r>In, 
officer in his service, who held Sarakbs for him. Ja’far delivered tip the 
to Takish, together with his master’s treasures ; and two days after, at the end 
of Ramazan, 589 H., Sultan ^ah died. He had reigned for twenty-two 

years. 

9 His brother, his kinsman, and his vassal. 

* To Mu’izz-ud-I>in, Sullati of Gh aznfn. whose slave he was, and su se 

qu<'utly ruler of Dihll. . „ 1 »Mc 

• Five copies have “attacked the camp.” Yafa-i barely allu<lcs t 

affair on the Murgh*ab. 
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before them, was defeated ; and, perplexed and distracted, 
he retired towards Marw again. 

Malik Baha-ud-Din, Tughril, of Hirat, who was with 
Sultan Shah’s army, fell into ihe hands of the troops of 
Bamian ; and they brought his head to the presence of 
Sultan Gh iyas-ud-Din. and he commanded them to take it 
to Hirat. Sultan Sh ams-ud-Din of Bamian [likewise], on 
that day, was assigned a chatr [canopy] ; and he was 
honoured with the title of Sultan. 

When they brought the head of Tughril to Hirat, a Poet 
repeated these lines : — 

“ The head of Tufihril, which he carried higher than the altitude of the 
heavens. 

And which possessed the jewel and diadem of haughtiness and pride. 
Without a body, hath to Hari, a spectacle come. 

For this reason, that he had an inclination for Hart in his head.’* 

Sultan Shah, having been thus defeated, and his army 
routed and dispersed, retired to Marw ; and this affair 

and this victory took place in the year 5^8 H. 

Sultan Shah was [it appears] troubled with a complaint, 
for which every year he used to take a small quantity of a 
certain poison, in order to cure it ; and, in that same year, 
the complaint increased, and as a remedy against it he 
took somewhat more of the antidote, and it killed him, and 

he died. 


VII. yOnas kh An. son of TAKISH. KHWARAZM SHAH*. 


Yunas Khan was the son of Sultan Takish ; and, when 
Sultan Taki^ subdued the territory of ’Irak, and wrested 
it out of the hands of the Ata-bak, Abu-Bikr, the son of 


3 The seventh ruler and successor of TakisJ, was h.s son Sultan Ala-ud- 
Dtn. Mubammad; and neither Yunas Khan, Mahk ^an, nor Ah Shah, 
were ever rulers of Khwarazin, but merely held subordinate governments 
under their father. When Sultan Tak.sJi entered Irak m the *>^S>nnmg 
Kao II . and Sultan Tughril was slain in battle [sec page 167, and n t ], 
Takish after securing ’IraV, conferred Ufah.an on Kutlagh Inanaj. son of the 
1 “ J^an Pahlian. leaving .he Amir, of ’IraV wi-h him and the .err.- 
of Kai and iu dependencies was conferred upon Tak.sh s son \ rmas 
with Mianiuk as his Ata-bak and the commander of h>s troops. The 
^X’of Irak he^ nUr held. Tak.sJ, did not take ’.raV front .he A.a-bak 
Abu-Bikr, son of Muhammad, for a very good reason that no such Ata-bak 

ever heM it in the reign of rakish. 
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the Ata-bak, Muhammad, and a second time caused its 
deliverance from Sultan Tughril, he conferred it upon his 
son, Yunas Kh an, 

He was a monarch of good disposition, and used to live 
on good terms among his people, and brought ’Irak under 
his subjection. He began to enter into contention with 
the troops of the Court of the Khalifah. and that untoward 
circumstance became a source of misfortune to the sove- 
reignty of his father, and to their dynasty^. 

He reigned for a considerable time over 'Irak, and died. 


Vlir. MALIK KHAN*. son of TAKIgH, KHWARAZM SHAH. 

Malik Khan was the eldest son of Sultan Takish, and 
was a mighty and arrogant monarch*. He was endowed 
with great sagacity, wisdom, knowledge, and understanding, 
nobleness of mind, and intrepidity. 

When his father wrested Ni^apur and other parts of 
that territory out of the hands of the Sanjari slaves, such 
as the descendants of Malik Mu-ayyid were, Sanjar Sh ah, 
who was the son of Tughan Shah, the son of Malik Mu- 
ayyid, he induced, by treaty, to come out of Ni^aptir^, 
and gave the throne of Nishapur to his son, Malik Kh an. 

W^hen he assumed the throne of that territory, he brought 
under his sway the tracts of country around as far as the 

* _WIiilst his father was absent on the expedition against Gh a-ir Kh an, 

the I-ghur, in’ 591 n., \'rnias Kh an turned his arms [or rather his Ata-bak for 
him} against the Kh alifah’s troops in ’Irak. Vunas sought help to carry out 
this hostile purpose, from his brother hlalik Sh ah, who held the government of 
Marw and it? dependencies. '\’r»nas, however, before being joined by his 
brother, had defeated the troops of Baghdad, and had acquired great booty. 

1 he brothers met at Hamadan, where they made some stay ; and, after they 
ha<i passed a jovial time together, Malik Kh an -—or Shah, as he is also styled— 
s»et out on his ret\im to Kh urasan. 

* His title was Nasir-ud-Din. 

* When Sultan Takish entered Khurasan in 590 n. on his way back from 
Irak, he heard of the illfiess of his son Malik Shah, who held at that time the 

gov’emment of Marw. Takish directed that his son should be brought to him ; 
and, when they reached Tus, Sultan Sh ah recovered. His father transferred 
him to the government of Nishapur, which he had previously held, with Shad- 
yakh as his residence in place of Marw, from the unwholesome climate of 
which his health had suffered ; and an appanage was conferred upon his other 

son, Kutb-ud-Oin, Muhammad, in Khurasan; and he was made his father’s 
companion and favourite. 

■ For they^ci-j-, sec note » to Sultan Shah’s reign, page 246. 
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gate® of ’Irak ; and a great number of eminent men assem- 
bled at his Court. He reigned for a considerable time, and 
died , leaving a son named Hindu Khan. 

He [Hindu Khan] \yas an exceedingly intrepid, high- 
minded prince, and was endowed with a poetical genius. 
After the decease of his father and his grandfather, he 
began to collect forces in Khurasan, and, in consequence, 
his uncle, Sultan Muhammad, son of Taki^, reprehended 

him*. Hindu Khan composed a few elegant lines, and sent 
them to his uncle : — 

“ A hundred treasure-hoards be thine : the keen poniard mine. 

The palace thine : the steed and the battle-field be mine. 

Shouldst thou desire that hostility cease between us. 

Be Eh'varazm thine. King ! the country of Khurasan mine 

® Alike in all the copies. The Hulwau Pass may be called the “gate” of 
’Irak. 

* M.alik Shah having returned from Ilamadan, as related in note pre- 

ceding page, as soon as he entered Khurasan, despatchctl Arsal.an ^ah, one 
of the nobles, to act for him at Sh.ad-yakh, and set out himself for Khwarazm. 
During his absence great disorder and se<Iition arose in the Nish^pur territory 
in consequence of disafTccled persons inciting Sanjar Sh.'ih. son of Tughan 
Shah, who had previously been relieved of the cares of indcpemlciit sove- 
reignty, to rebel against Sultan Takish- He had been treated with the utmost 
kindness, the Sultan had married his mother, anil after his tlaughter’s ilecease, 
who had been espoused by Sanjar, he had also given him his sister in marriage, 
and was regarded as a son. He was accorilingly summoneil to Kh warazm 
and deprived of his sight, and his fief was taken from him. This was in 
59 * U., and in 595 diet!. After Sanjar Shah’s threatened outbreak, 

Sultan “lakish had to march into ’Irak against the ’Iraki nobles, in conse- 
quence of his son Yiinas Kh an’s acts. It was on this occasion that the 
Kh^llfah’s troops, after the death of their Icailer, the Wazlr, were ilefeated. 
lakish returned into Kh wai~azm by way of Isfahan, ami conferred the 
government of Kh uras.an upon Malik ^.ah, W’ilh directions not to go to Marw 
because of its unbealthiness. His partiality for it, however, was so grc.at, that 
it drew him there. He was taken ill soon after, and returned to Nlshapur ; 
but his illness increased, anil he died at the close of the year 593 ji. 

* Vafa-I, W’hich contains so much information respecting this dynasty, 
merely states that Sultan I'akish had to delay his dc}>arture on an expedition 
ag.ainst infitlels [heretics], fearing an outbreak on the part of M.alik Shah’s 
sons. Accorilingly, the Wazir, §ailr-utl-l>ln, Mas’ud, llaiawi, was despatchcil 

Sh ad-ya kh to assume charge of affairs. He conlrivcil to prevent any 
tumult, and sent the eldest son, Hindu Kh an, to Khwara/m. Sul>sequcnlly 
Sultan Pakigh conferrcil the government of Kh uras.an upon hi.-, son, Kutl>-ml- 
Dln, Muhammad, who proceeiled thither ; anil, two ilays after he reached 
Sliaibyalill, the Wa/ir set out to ji>in the Sultan, in Zi-Hijjah, 593 ii. Hin<iri 
Khan subsequently li^ok service with his country’s cneiuie>, llic Ghuris. Sec 
note page 255. 

^ This line, accor<lii>g to two ci>pies of the oriinnal, might be read : — “ He 
Kliwara/m thine : mine alone the realm of Khurasan.” 

R 2 
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Sultan Muhammad-i-Takish wrote the following lines in 
reply : — 

“ Soul of thine uncle ! this ambition takes the path of insanity : 

This monition \vill take effect neither on thee nor on me, 

’Till blood, to the hilt, shall the sword’s blade smear ; 

’Till, of one of us two, triumph’s 6ie shall the highest blaze. 

Hindu Khan was not powerful enough to offer opposition 
to his uncle and his armies, and he came to the territories 
of Ghur, and sought assistance ; but he was unable to 
obtain it, and he pressed onwards for Khita. He possessed 
mettle, but he was not favoured by fortune; and he was 
martyred on the confines of Bamtan. 


IX. -ALi SHAH», SON OF TAKTSH, KHWARAZM SHAH. 

Sultan ’All Shah was a very great and illustrious prince ; 
and, when the period came for his brother to_ assun^ the 

sovereignty, he made ’All Shah 

the Sultans of Ghur conquered Nishapur, Malik 
Shah with other Maliks of IQiwarazm, under terms ot 
treaty, came out of that city, and presented themselves 
before Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Dtn, and the victorious SuUan 
Mu’izz-ud-Dtn ; and they brought Sultan ^ , 

themlto Ghaznin. When Sultan Muhammad [of^war«["J 
appeared, the second time, before the gate of Nishapur 
and Malik Ziya-ud-Dln', under terms of convention, canie 
out [and surrendered the city], the Sultan sent him back 

to Ghar\ and the Sultans of Ghur sent back Malik 
Shah also, to his brother, Sultan Muhammad. 

> His title w:,s Taj iKl-nin. He had l«en placed in of « ^ 

■Irrak, with Israhin as tl,e seat of yovernment. 

of liis brother Kutb-utbUIn, ami when the Ghuii Sultans ^ . 

Shiid-yrtU-h. in Kajal,. 597 H.-parUetdar, f » I- 

rei o. Taj-mbnin. ’Alt ^ah. who had recently left IraV. chanw 
the'e. together with a number of his other brothers’ nobles and 

■* N’isbapfu capitulated on terms only. fhey were not o >serA . 

’Alt Sludi and the Khwarnzmi nobles and officers with him were 
great indignity by the Ghurts. See note 7, page 255 . . 

s The titles Suitan and Malik are used here indiscnmmalely. 

« A kinsman of'SuU.an ahiyas-ud-UTn and his brother 
^ I'ogelber with his garrison ; and they had dresses of honour gne 
and were treated with the utmost consideration, in order to show th iill 
how to behave to fallen foes. 
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The latter bestowed the throne of Safahan and ’Iralj: 
upon his brother, ‘All ^ah. and, for a considerable period, 
he continued in that country ; when, suddenly, he became 
overcome with fear and apprehension from some cause or 
other, and left it, and came into the territories of Gh ur, and 
presented himself at the Court of Firuz-koh. 

At that period, the throne of Firuz-koh had passed to 

iyas-ud-Din, Mahmud, son of Muhammad-i- 
Sam ; and Sultan Muhammad despatched envoys from 
Khwarazm to the presence of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, 
Mahmud, so that ’Alt Sh ah was seized and placed in 
durance. At length, a party of ’All Shrdi’s followers de- 
voted themselves to the cause of their master, and marty red 
Sultan Mahmud, son of Muhammad-i-Sam. 

When the throne of the kingdom of Ghur had passed to 
the sons of Sidtan Gh iyas-ud-D!n. Mahmud, son of [Mu- 

]Sam, an army from Kh urasan ** arrived tliCrc in 
order to take possession of Gh ur. as will subsequently be 
related ; and the Ghurians caused 'Alt Shah to be set at 
liberty, on the day that the Kh warazm! forces gained 
possession of Firuz-koh. 

’Alt Shah proceeded to Gh aznin. and there he continued 
as Malik for a considerable time^ Subsequently, Sultan 
Muhammad, Kh warazm Shah, dcspatclicd persons who 
entered into engagements with liim on favourable terms ; 
so much so that ’Alt Shfih, placing faith therein, was 
induced to leave Gh aznin. and join the Khwarazm! army 
and reached Tigin-abiid of Garm.str. A party was [subse- 
quently] appointed and despatched from Kh warazm^ and 
in the year 609 H., they martyred ’Alt Shah. 


X. SULTAN ’ALA-UD.DIN •, MUHAMMAD, SON OF TAKISH. 

juiwAkazm sham. 

Sultan ’Ala-ud-Dtn, Muhammad, had five sons; the 

® Kh warazm! troops, though no doubt chiefly natives of Kh urasan- the 
Kh urasan! contingent. 

• One copy alone of the original contains the word “ M.-xlik.” l or a c<»rrcct 

account of these matters, see the reign of Mahmud, in Section .\\ M., f**r our 
author seems to have been ilelcrnuiie«! not to relate anyilnng not lending to 
the glorification of the Gh ui is. aiul often di'.t«>rts facts In-, purpioe. 

* Ilefore he came to the throne hi-« title was Kutb-nd-I )rn, but on his 
aecc:>&ion he assumed that of ' A la-ud- 1 >in, the title boine b\ Ins father. 
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first, Har-roz Shah; the second, Ghuri Shanasti*; the 
third, Jalal-ud-Din, Mang-barni ; the fourth, Arzalu Shah ; 
and the fifth, Ak Sultan^. 

He was a great and potent monarch, wise, valiant, 
munificent, a patron of the learned, a conqueror, and im- 
petuous ; and, whatever qualifications it was desirable a 
great sovereign and just ruler should possess, the Almighty 
had endowed him with. 

Durincr the lifetime of his father, he bore the title of 
Kutb-ud-Dln ; and, when his brother, Malik Kh an, died, 
his father conferred upon him the throne of Ntshapur, and 
Malik ^araf-ud-Din, Mas’ud-i-Hasan. was appointed to 
be his Ata-bak or governor; and, after some time, the 
command of the forces of Kh warazm was conferred upon 
him. 

On the side of his mother, likewise, he was a prince of 
[the house of] Kifchak and very great, his mother being 
the daughter of Kadr Khan of Kifchak ; and, from the 
days of his boyhood, the marks of intelligence and clever- 
ness shone clearly and conspicuously on his brow. Every 
expedition on which his father sent him, in the direction of 
Jund and Turkistan. he brought to such a successful issue 
as was desirable, in fact even a better than could have been 
anticipated. 

At the period when death overtook his father, Sultan 
Taki^, Muhammad was absent in the direction of Jund 
and Turkistiin^, and, when he obtained information of that 


* This name is very <louljtfiil. Three copies of the in two or more 

places, ayree in the above readini; ; but others, again, have Nashana.'-ti, 
Bashanasif, liashastt, and ShansabT, all of which are unintelligible ^ 
other authors, svtch ns Oti/idah, Jahan-Aia, and others, have Ghun Sanji, 
which, they ■'ay, signifies “the Ghuri fled.” 

* 1 he name «>f the first son here mentioned varies consiilcrably in different 

ciipic-^. The majority have IIar*ro/ Sh .lh. bnl the St. Pclcrshiirg cojjies have 
Uiiu/ IHiiTi/?), Nimro/, ami I’lr SVirdi, respectively. This last name is con- 
finnc^l oihcr a\il]tors, as will l>c nieiitiiMiccl farther on. The name of tic 
fotuih aNo is written Aznrlu, .<\r/Alu, aiut l.’yuriri. The whole of these names 
arc omitted aUo^tihor in most copies f>f the text. ( >thcr writers sny he hat 
seven three <nily of \\ hr>ni attained sovcrcijjn power. C.iitzidAh mentions 

1 heir nanic-^ os follows; — Ak-Sultan, /\7lA\c [one copy, Oelak], Kurj.a [one copy, 
Itrii'i; V.-ifa-i has Kuj'icl Tigin [?]. Uglird .Malik, Jalal-ud-DIn, Obiyas-ud- 
rdn [I’ir Shall], and Kukn-nd- nin, Ghuri Sh an.astl. See note® alH>^c. 
Y-il.i t mentions another, I'lniur Malik. Sec note l^nge 285. 

•* N'oiliing of tlic kind : our author commences this reign with a totally in- 
toned siatcincn;. He cn5.-.igcd lu the siege of Tnrslii^ when the news o 
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circumstance, he returned to Khwarazm, and assumed the 
throne ; and, in the year 595 H.‘, he brought the dominions 
of his father under his own jurisdiction. 

He conferred the throne of Ni^apur upon his brother, 
*Ali Shah®, as has been already stated ; and despatched an 
envoy to the Courts of Ghur and Ghaznin, and sought for 
peace; and I, Minhaj-i-Saraj, heard from one of the trust- 
worthy [persons] of the Maliks of Gh ur the statement, that 
one of the messages and requests of Sultan Muhammad 
was this^: — “I, Muhammad-i-Taki^, who am their ser- 


his father’s death w<\s receivetl, and another week would have*l)een sufficient to 
have taken it. His father’s ministers kept the matter secret, and sent off tb 
acquaint Sultan Mvtt»ammad of it. He concealed the matter from his army, 
and, feigning illness, prepared to retire. The sent him valuable 

presents, and offere<i an additional sum of 100,000 linuirs as tribute. The 
Sultan proceeded to Sharist.anah. performed the funeral ceremonies of his 
father, and set out with all haste for Khwarazm. This is a most important 
reign, and such events as our aul!\or has related — a number of most important 
ones have been passed over — are either incorrectly slated, or moulded to the 
glorification of the Gh uris : hence the notes here will be found, I fear, volu* 
minous, and, were I to notice every thing, 1 might almost fill a volume. 

* Not so; his father died in Kamajan, 596 H., and Sultan ^Iu^lammad 


ascended the throne in Shawwal of that year. 

• See note page 251. 

» This statement is ridiculous, and totally unworthy of credit ; moreover, 
the eventsAvhich follow prove the contrary. No sooner had the Sultans of 
Gh ur and Gh aznin obtained information of the death of Sultan Takish, “than 
the devil,'’ as one of the authors from whom this extract is taken says, “ex- 
cited their envy an<l ambition ; and they, without l<*ss of time, despatched a 
force to Marw under Muhammad*i-Kiianrak, whilst they followed at the head 
of an immense force, including ninety great elephants like mountains in appear- 
ance.” On reaching Tus they plundered and devasted the country, and 
slaughtered the peovde, and then marched to Shad-yakll. Hie Sultan’s 
brother, Taj-ud-Din, 'Alt ^ah, who h.ad lately returned from Irfiic. happened 
to be there, and the Ghrirfans olHainc<l possession of the place by capitulation, 
a tower having fallen from the number of -pcciators in it, which they look a- a 
good omen. This our author turns into a miracle in the account of Ghiy^g-ud- 
Din, who, by his account, was a n.iracle-Wi>rker. This was in Kajab, 597 H. 
The place was given up to plunder, and ’Ali Sli.ih. the Sultan’s olhcials, and 
the chief men of the place, were inhumanly treaie<l and semt otT with the 
garrison to the capital of Qliur. by the fall «f this place the Qhu.is acquired 
temporary possession of llie w hole country, as far as Husiam and Jurjan. 1 Ins 
effected, the brothers left a strong h.rce at Nrsh.ii»ru [^.ul yakh was a pmt.oii 
of that city, or rather a fortilied suburb] under Maiik Z. > a -v.d - 1 'T.i ; arul 
Ghiyas-ud-nin repaired to I I. rat. and Shd.ab- ud- 1 *in nU.. the Aul„>.an 
against the Mnlahidahs of that pa.t. and afteiwaoU retuMK-d to Ih-.a hkevM^r. 
As soon as SnUan Muhammad heo-l of ihc-e trouble. ... kjju. .-an, he ... Zi- 
Hijjah of the saine yea. (597 H ]. -et out at the head ol h.. no.,..>. a.n ca.ly 
in 598 H. encamped bch-.e Shad->akli- After =un.c Kum.dun^ - utM.ic.thc 
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vant, make this request, that the Sultans would be pleased 
to accept my services ; and, although I am not possessed 
of the worthiness of being a son, it behoveth that the 
SuItan-i-Ghazi, Mu*izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, should 
take to wife my mother, Khudaw'andah-i-Jahan, and that 
he should accept me, Muhammad-i-Takish. as his son and 
servant, in order also that I, his servant, may, by the name 
on the coin * of that august monarch, and the Kh utbah of 
that sovereign of exalted dignity, conquer the whole world ; 
and, for the servants of the Court of the Sultans — the 
asylum of the world — draw the sword, and become one of 
those servants.” 

When this overture had been delivered, the purport 
coincided with the inclinations of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, 
but did not accord with the sentiments of Sultan Mu’izz- 
ud-D!n [the person chiefly interested], and he declined to 
ratify it*. The latter Sultan assembled his troops, and 
marched into Kh urasan, and subdued the whole of that 
territory ; but, when he subsequently set out on his return, 
Sultan Muhammad brought an army, and again recovered 
Khurasan. 

Whenever the Sultans of Ghur [and Ghaznin] used to 
march into Kh urasan. Sultan Muhammad used to retire 
[as they advanced] to the distance of two or three marches 
before them ; and when they fell back he would follow 
them up at the distance of two or three marches*. In 

Gh uris retired within the walls “like mice to their holes,” and the battering- 
rams were placed in position, and the ditch filled, when the Gh uris capitulated. 
I'hey were treated honourably, and sent back to Gh ur “with dresses of honour, 
in order to show the Gh uris hdw to treat fallen foes.” The Sultan, after this 
affair, directed that the walls of Shad-yakh should be razed. All these events 
certainly look as though Sult^ Muba^ntmad had solicited the Sultans of GJlur 
to accept his vassalage. After this the Sultan proceeded to Marw and Saraklis, 
which last mentioned place was held by his nephew, Hindu KJtian, and held by 
him for the Sultans of Gh ur and Gh aznin. On the approach of his uncle 
liindu KJi an fled to Gh ur j but, as the governor in charge of Sarakhs refused 
to open the gates, Sultan Muhammad left a force to take it, and continued his 
march to K-h warazm by way of Marw to prepare for a campaign against Hirat. 
In Zi-Hijjah of that year he encamped in the plain of Radakan ; and having 
mustered his forces, both Turk and Tajiik, he commenced his march, and in 
due time his tents were pitched in sight of Hirat. 

« The text differs here in some copies. Some have “by the name and coin, 
others “ by the name «y coin,” &c., both of which are meaningless. 

* Not desiring to be roasted in a bath. His first title was Shihab-ud»Ptn. 

> The reader would imagine, from the above, that the Gh urian Sultans were 
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short, he never sustained a complete overthrow, and he 
used to give proofs of his skill and bravery ; but, as those 
Sultans were monarchs of great power and magnificence, 
he was unable to cope with them effectually. 

When the Sultans 6C GKur died, Sultan Muhammad, 
Kh warazm Shah, appeared before the gates of Hirat*, and 

in the constant habit of invading Kh urasan ; but the facts are mentioned in the 
preceding note page 255. 

* Any one reading the above would imagine that Hirat sustained siege 
only by the Kh warazmt forces during this reign, and that one ghihab-ud- 

Dtn’s decease ; and our author, whose idea of epitomizing events appears to 
have been to leave out three out of four, or combine three into one, has done the 
latter here. Hirat sustained no less than three sieges, and one of these occurred 
before the death of Gh iyas-ud-Din. ami the second long before the death of 
Shihab-ud-Din. The first occurred at the close of 598 upon winch occa- 
sion, the Kh warazmi army having invested it, after the battering-rams had been 
freely plied on either side, the governor, ’Izz-ud-Din, ’Umr, Maragliani, a 
man of experience, saw no other remedy than to submit. He sent his son t«> 
the Sultan’s presence, and the terms were agreed upon, and a large sum of 
money was paid as ransom. 

Hearing of the investment of Hirat, the Sultans of Gh ur and Qhaznin ma<le 
all haste to endeavour to relieve it, and recover what they had lost in western 
Khuras.an ; and Shihab-ud-Din, at the head of a large army, advanced by way 
of Tal-V^ti for that purpose. Suljan Muhammad thought it advisable to retire, 
which he did, and proceeded towards Marw by way of Marw-ar-Rud. When 
he reached Saraklxs he halted, and .negotiations went on between him and the 
Gh uris. who sought the cession 01 some portion of Kh urasan, the details of 
which are too long for insertion here. These events took pl.nce in 599 11. 

Silihab-ud-Din, shortly after, however, heard of the death of his brother, 
and he hastily withdrew from Kh urasan, leaving Muhammad JKharnak, the 
greatest of the Gh uri nobles, and the champion of Ghur, to hold Marw. 1 he 
latter, however, having been overthrown by a botly of Kh warazmt troops, tlucw 
himself into that place, but it was captured, and his head was struck off and 
sent to the Sultan at Kh warazm. 

This success so greatly elated the Khwarazmt nobles and ministers that they 
advised the Sultan to march again against Hirat, and to take possession of it, 
whilst the Gh urts were fighting among themselves about the late Sult.an’s 
inheritance, as the Hiralts would receive him with open amvs. In the month of 
Jamadt-ul- Awwal, 600 h. — Gli>ya5*ud-I)tn had died in the previous year 
[some say he died in 598 H., and others in 597 11.]— the Sultan appeared before 
Hirat for the time ; and, after immense stones had been poured into the 

bazars and streets of the place, negotiations for surrender were .agaiii opened by 
Alb-i- Gh ^i. the governor, sister’s son of the two Qljuri^u Sultans ; and afur 
stipulations had been entered into for the safety of life and property, and the 
payment of a large sum of money, the place was given up. 

Some years passed between this affair and the next investment of Hirat, 
during which time §hihab-ud-Din invaded Khwarazm, and had to beat a 
precipitate retreat, particulars of which w ill be found under his reign farther on. 
ShihMvud-Din had subsequently entered into a treaty of peace with Suljan 
Muhammad, Khwarazm §hah, and had been assassinated, Khwarazm Sliah had 
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Malik 'Izz-ud-Din, Husain-i-TCharmil, Qiuri, came out and 
paid homage to him ; and the Sultan brought all Khurasan 
under his sway. When, by his command, Husain-i-Khar- 
mil was seized by his troops, a Khwajah of Hirat, named 
Sa'd-ud-Dih, a native of Tirmiz, succeeded in getting 
away from the [Khwarazmi] army, and threw himself into 


annexed the Ghaznin territory, and the successor of Sultan Ghiyas.ud-Dtn had 
acknowledged Sultan Muhammad's suzerainty before the next investment of 
Hirat took place, on which occasion the waters of the Hari-rud were dammed 
up ; and Tzz-ud-Dtn, Husain-i-Shannll, one of the Gh urian nobles, had in the 
meanwhile become Wall of Hirat and its dependencies, which he held of 
Sultan Mahmud, son of the late Gh iyas»ud-Din. Kh armib being suspicious of 
the upshot of the aflairs of Gh ur, sent to the Sultan repeatedly tendering his 
allegiance to him. The Sultan was occupied wilh the affairs of Kh ita.i at the 
time, and could not proceed to Hiriit, as Kh armll solicited him to do, and to 
take possession of it and its dependencies. At length the Sultan set out for 
Hliurasan, and, having taken possession of Balkh by the way, he marched by 
way of Jazuran to Hirat. He entered it in Jamadi-ul*Awwal, 607 H. After 
this Mahmud of Q^br acknowledged his suzerainty, and read the Kh utbah. 
and coined money in the Sultan's name, and sent him costly presents, 
including a white elephant, Kh armll was continued in the government of 
Hirat with a salary of 250,000 gold dinars yearly out of the revenues of 
Kh urasan. 

After the Sultan returned to Kh warazm. and became occupied in the affairs 
of Khita-i, and a rumour had spread abroad that the Suljan had been taken 
prisoner by the Kh ita^ts, Kh armfl became disaffected, and began intriguing 
with the Gh uri ruler, and again coined money in his name [from this it would 
appear that the governor of every province had a mint, or rather coined money, 
at the provincial capital], and apologized for the past ; but the Gh uris. being 
enraged at his past conduct, resolved upon hostility, and determined to try and 
oust him from Hirat, and advanced with an army towards it. Kh armil. who 
in the meantime had heard of the Sultan's safety, fearing the consequences of 
his acts, and in order to palliate them, called upon the Kh warazmi nobles 
stationed in eastern Kh urasan to aid him in resisting the Gh uris. They came 
to his assistance wilh a body of troops, and, after oaths and stipulations of safe- 
conduct, Kh armil came out, and in combination they routed the forces of Ghur; 
and this blow quite broke the little power still possessed by them. The 
Kh warazmi nobles now wrote to Sultan Muhammad, saying that Hirat was 
like a forest, and Kh armil like .a lion within it, and thought the time propitious 
for getting rid of him. They kept on good terms with him until the Suljan s 
reply reached them, .after which they invited him to a consultation. When the 
council broke up, the Malik of Zawzan, Kawam-ud*Din, invited Kharmil to his 
quarters to a feast an<l drinking bout. He e.xcused himself under plea of want 
of leisvire. Kaw.am-ud-Din seized his bridle as though determined to take no 
denial, and gave a sign to the rest of the nobles and chiefs along with him, 
who drew their swords, dispersed Kh armtrs followers, and dragged him on 
foot to their tents. He was sent away a prisoner to the fortress of Salomad of 
Khowaf [another historian says “of Zawzan it is probably the Sala-Mihr of 
our author ; sec page 283], and his effects w’ere seized, and a short time afler- 
wanls his head was sent to Kh warazm. 
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the city, and, for a period of eleven months, he continued 
to hold the place*. 

The Khwarazmi army, by a contrivance devised by 
Husain-i- Kh arm!l. dammed up the water of the river of 
Hirat above the city, and all round became like unto a sea ; 
and matters assumed such an aspect, that, if the city had 
not been entirely surrounded by walls, the water, which 
rose higher than the housetops, would have overwhelmed 
it. As it was, upon one or two occasions the ground opened 
in the middle of the city, and water issued forth from the 
midst, but it was diverted [and the danger obviated]. 

For a period of eight months hostilities continued 
between the defenders of the city and the Kh warazmi 
forces in boats* ; and, when eleven months of the invest- 
ment had passed, Sultan Muhammad -i-Taki^ arrived* 
from Kh warazm. and gave directions that the dyke [which 
kept the water iti] should be opened ; and, when the water 
flowed out, it carried along with it about three hundred 

* The steward or deputy in Kharmirs employ, Zaydi by name, a man of 
acuteness and cunning, managed to throw himself into the fortress, seeing the 
state of affairs, and shut himself up there. He was joined by Kbarniirs fol- 
lowers and all the vagabonds and rascals of the city, among whom he distributed 
the wealth in TCbnmiil*s treasury, and defied the khwarazmi forces. It so 
happened tha't the Suljan, on account of the disaffection of a relative of his 
mother, who held the government of Shad-yakh, had come into Khurasan at 
this juncture, and had reached Sarakhs on his return. Zaydi now began to 
fear the consequences*of his temerity, and to plead as an cjfcuse that he could 
not place any confidetice in the Khwarazmi nobles for his safety, and that he 
was merely awaiting the arrival of the Sultan at Hirat to give it up. This the 
nobles communicated to the Sultan, and solicited him to come. He did .so, 
and, on being made acquainted with Zaydt’s doings,, his anger was so much 
kindled, that he ondered that the ivaters should be damtned up. When the waters 
had accumulated sufficiently the dam was opened, the waters rushed in, and one 
of the principal bastions fell. The ditch near was filled up with trees and 
rubbish, and rendered practicable for the troops; and one day, whilst Zaydi 
was entertaining his vagabond followers, the J^warazmi soldiers planted the 
SuUan’s standards on the walls, rushed in, slew them, and carried the place. 
Zaydi sought to get away unnolicc<l, but was seized, and dragged before the 
Sultan by the hair of his head. After this the Sultan directed that plunder 
should cease, and the shops were again opened ; and thus was Hirat frce<l from 
the tyranny of Zaydi and his gang. As Kbaimll had been put to death some 
time before, his having advised the damming up of the Hari-Kud is, like many 
other of our author’s statements, purely imaginary. 

♦ Boats are not mentioned in all the copies. 

* Two paragraphs before this our author stales that Sultan Muhammad 
appeared before the gates of Hirat and invested it, but now says quite dil- 

ferently. 
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ells of the walls of the city, and a breach was thereby 
effected ; and, after fifteen days’ fighting, the city was taken 
by assault. 

After this success the Sultan marched to Balkh. and 
gained possession of that place likewise ; and Malik 
’Imad-ud-L)in, *Umr, Fiwart® [native of Ftwar], who was 
governor of the province of Balkh, on the part of the 
Sultans of Bamian, was sent away [as a prisoner] to 
K.h warazm. From thence the Sultan set out towards 
IMawar-un-Nahr and Turkistan ; and the whole of the 
Maliks and Sultans of the -Afrasiyabt dynasty, who held 
territory in the countries of Mawar-un-Nahr and Fargha- 
nah, presented themselves before him. 

He then turned his face towards Kulij^ Kh an of Kh ita-i. 

® In some copies he is called Malik Tmad-ul-Mulk, Ahwazi ; and in some 
it is stated that he uvniy in others that he was sentj and in others that he was 
iiiien. BalkJl was surrendered before the last investment of Hirat, as mentioned 
in the preceding note. Imad-ud-DIn, having been found acting perfidiously, 
instead of being put to death, was removed from the government of Baljkli and 
sent to Kh warazm. and was employed elsewhere. 

7 Our author has misplaced the order of these events and related them 
incorrectly, as well as confounded one with another. After the death of Sultan 
Shihab-ud-Dtn, Gh urf. in 602 H., Sultan Muhammad, having no cause for 
anxiety respecting the safety of his dominions in Kh urasan, turned his attention 
to Mawar-un-Nahr, which had remained in subjection to the infidels of 
since the defeat of Sultan Sanjar. The chiefs of that territory had repeatedly 
solicited him to deliver them from the yoke of those infidejs, and, being quite 
wearied and disgusted with the constant arrivals of agents from Gur Kh an 
demanding payment of the tribute, which he had purposely kept in arrears, 
and whicli his father, Takisjh. had agreed to pay to the sovereigns of Kllita-I for 
assistance rendered’to him against his brother, Sultan Shah, he now readily 
acceded to tlmse requests, considering himself powerful enough to ignore all 
future payments, which he had long considered dishonourable to his sovereignty. 

Bukhara at this time was held by a mean upstart named Sanjar Malik, It 
was annexed, and the upstart met with his deserts. The Sul^n then despatched 
an agent to 'Usman, Sultan of Samrkand, of the race of Afrasiyab, and of the 
family of Bughra Kh an . the antagonist of the latter Samanian princes. He 
was already disaflTccted towards Ciur Kh an, for he had solicited the hand of a 
daughter of the latter, an<l had been refusetl ; so he became secretly a zealous 
ally of the Sultan. This was in 606 ii. ; and, after consulting with the Sultan 
of Sultans— xs ’Usman had been Hitherto styled— and his chiefs, Suljan 
Muhammad returned to Kh warazm to prepare for the campaign. 

In the eastern parts of Gur Kh an’s dominions, his great vxssals at this period 
began to act rebelliously ; and Kojlak (called Koshlak and Kughlnk by some 
writers, but not Kashlu, as our author writes it], son of Tae-nak (also written 
Taya-nak] Khan, the Naeman ruler, who had fled from the power of Clliug** 
Khan, and had sought Gur Kh an’s protection, was at his court, and ready to 
take advantage of any outbreak against his jjrolector. 
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and, throughout the territories of Kh ita-t and the country 
of Turkistan, as far as Bilasa-gliun and Kashghar. the 
Kh utbah was read for him, and the coin was impressed 
with his name. The forces of Kh ita-i. which, in point of 
numbers, were beyond account and computation, advanced 
to encounter him. At the head of these forces was Baniko 
of Taraz, a Turk of great age and wisdom, but victorious 
in battle. He had fought forty-five engagements, in the 
whole of which he had been victorious ; and he had defeated 
Sultan Sanjar, son of Malik Sh ah, and overthrown Sultan 
Mu*izz-ud-Dm, Muhammad-i-Sam, before Andkhud ; and, 
at this time, he was at the head of that army. 

When the battle ensued, Sultan Muhammad received 
divine succour and heavenly assistance, and overthrew the 
host of Khita-i, and took Baniko of Taraz prisoner, and he 
was converted to the true faith by means of the Sultan 
himself, and was treated with respect and honour*. 

Sultan Muhammad thought this opportunity propitious, and such as he had 
long sought. He accordingly marched to Samr^and, and, being joined by 
’Usman and other vassals, set out to invade Gur Khan’s dominions, reached the 
Jihuu of Fanakat, and crossed. Having advanced into the tcrritoiy of Taraz, 
the Siwarazmi forces found Baniko [several writers call him Taniko], of 
Taraz — famous as Jai-timur, son of Kalduz, elder brother o( Bura^i the Cham- 
berlain, who. subsequently usurped the government of Kirman — the commander- 
in-chief of Gur Khan?s troops, at the head of a numerous, brave, and well- 
equipped army, drawn up to receive them. An obstinate and bloody battle 
ensued, in RaM’-ul- Awwal, 607 H., which terminated in the complete over- 
throw of the Khiia-J forces. Baniko, of Taraz, was wounded and taken, as 
related on the next page, and booty to a vast amount fell into the hands of the 
victors. This victory filled all the neighbouring rulers with fear and awe of 
Sultan Muhammad’s power, and he now assumed the title of “ The Second 

Alexander.” 

In the previous 'year Mazandaran had been annexed, and m this ^me year 

[607 H ] Kirman was also ad<led to his dominions. W ho Kulij Khan wa> it 
would be difficult to tell ; he is a totally different person to Kojlak [Koshlak], 
by our author’s own account, and cannot be intended for Gur Khan, as he 
mentions that ruler subsequently. Ka^lu is evidently mistaken for Kojlak. 
Baniko. of Tai^, was Giir Khan’s general, as stated above. 

a How absurd, or rather deceptive, our author’s statements are, compared 
with the accounts of writers who stale facts, or who, at least, knew what they 
were writing about ! Baniko was wounded in this severe encounter and was 
left on the field with only a slave-girl standing over him. A Khwarazmi 
soldier coming up was about to cut off his head, when the girl cnc^ out to him 
not to slay him, for it was Baniko. lie was taken accordingly to the S«Uan s 
presence and afterwards scu to Khwarazm as a trophy with the bullcun 
mmouncing the victory. When Sultan Muhammad returned to Khwarazm 
on the termination of this campaign, he ordered Baniko to be put to death, and 
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A reliable person among the trustworthy has related, 
that, when Baniko of Taraz became a Musalman, Sultan 
Muhammad was wont to show him great deference and 
respect, and used constantly to send for him, and was in 
the habit of questioning him respecting the past events [in 
the history] of Khita-i, and the previous Maliks [kings] 
who had fought with him in the forty-five encounters he 
had been engaged in, the whole of which the Sultan made 
inquiry'- about of him. Upon one occasion, when engaged in 

such conversation, the Suljan inquired of him, saying : 

“ In all these battles which you have fought, and amid the 
monarchs you have defeated, which among the whole of 
them was the most valiant and the sturdiest in battle?" 
Baniko replied : — “ I found none more valiant, more im- 
petuous in battle, or more intrepid than the Ghuri* ; and, if 
he had had an army along with him refreshed and not worn 
out, I should never have been able to beat him ; but, he 
had retreated before the army of Khwarazm, and but a 
small number of cavalry remained with him, and their 
horses had become thin and weak." Sultan Muhammad 
replied : — “ You speak truly." The mercy of God be upon 
them ! 

i>ultan Muhammad having gained such a great success, 
the second year after, again assembled an army, and led a 
force of 400,000 effective cavalry, both horses and riders 
arrayed in defensive armour', into Khita-i, and completely 

his body was cast into the river. There is not a word as to his having been 
converted to Islam. This was the “deference and respect’* he received. What 
follows, as to the conversations about the GhGrls, must be taken at its true 
value. See also note *, page 283. 

* Here again we see the determination to glorify all things Gh Crian. One 
of the oUlest copies has “ if his army and himself had been refreshed,” &c. 
Por a correct account of this affair, see the reign of Mu’izz-ud-Dln, otherwise 

Gh uri. Section XVII, 

‘ After the victory gained over Baniko, the Sultan marched against the 
hlalik of Utrar, who, notwithstanding the Sultan had invited him to sever his 
connexion with Gur Kh an, refused. His chiefs, however, on the approach of 
the Khwara/m-^aht troops, forced him to submit. He came out clothed in 
a winding sheet, and with a sworrl hanging about his neck, but was pardoned 
on the un<lerstanding that he should be removed together with his family* 
kinsmen, and dependents to Nisa, in Upper Kh urasan^ and Sultan Muhammad 
placed a governor of his own in Utrar. After this, the Suljan relumed to 
Samrl<cand, and bestowed a daughter in marriage upon Sultan ’Ugman, and 
leaving an intendant of his own at Samrkand, returned to Khwarazm. It 
was at this time that he gave orders to put Baniko to death ; and ambassadors 
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overthrew Gur Khan, who was the Great Khan of [Kara] 

The whole of the horses, camels, and other 


from all parts hastened to tender their masters* submission ; and it was at this 
period that disaffection showed itself at Jund among the remaining vassals of 
^^dir Elxan [called l^adr Shan by our author, and some few other writers, 
who appear to have copied from him], and therefore Suljan Muhammad did 
not rest long at his capital, but put his forces in motion and marched to Jund. 
After exterminating those rebels, Sultan ’U§man and his family took up their 
residence in Khwarazm ; and some authors state that he was soon after, in the 
year 609 H., put to death. Having disposed of the affairs of Jund, information 
reached the Sultan that 30,000 of Gur Kh an*s troops had appeared before 
Samr^and, and invested the city. 

The Khila-t forces used their utmost endeavours to take it, but their inces- 
sant attacks were of no avail. The Sultan was hastening his preparations to 
relieve it, when the Kh ita-i forces were recalled to act against Kojiak, the 
Naeman, who was now making head again. The Sultan marched to Samr- 
(cand, and, having been joined by additional forces from various parts, set out 
from SamrVand against A’na^ [or I’naV, or IghnaV ?], the ruler of which was 
in alliance with Gur Kh an. He had been summoned to submit to the Sultan 
u{3on very favourable terms, but, trusting to the strength of his fortresi^ refused. 
A force was detached against him, and he was compelled to submit. 

The Sultan, who had heard of Kojlak’s successes, became more ambitious 
than ever, and Kojiak entered into secret negotiations with him, and incited 
him to another invasion of Gur Kh an’s territory. The agreement was, that 
whoever could first dispossess Gur Kh an of the territories of Kashghar and 
Kh utan as far as the Jibun should have them ; and, in case the Sultan did so, 
Kojiak was to have the remainder. Gur Kh an, having obtained information 
respecting the Suljan’s movements, also prepared to oppose him. 

The Sultan had traitors also in his camp. Two of his great vassals, the 
governor of SamrVand, and the A?fahed [also written Asfahed, the title borne 
by the Maliks of Tabaristan and Rustamdar], despatched agents to Gur Khan 
secretly, and offered to desert the Sultan with their troops on the- day of battle, 
if, in case of success, the former should have Khwarazm and the latter 
Kh urasan .assigned to him as the price of his treachery. This was 
guaranteed : and on the day of the engagement, when the ranks of the tw'o 
armies were drawn up in array, the left wing of the Khita-fs attacked the right 
of the Khwara/mis ; and, as agreed upon, the two nobles vrith their troops, 
who appear to have been stationed in the right wing, retired from the field, 
and the Sultan’s right wing was forced back and broken. In the meantime, 
the latter’s left wing broke the right of the Kh ita-is and routed them, and the 
centres of both armies fell upon each other. The wings on either side began 
to plunder, and neither party knew whether they were the conquerors or con- 
quered. It was usual with the Sultan to disguise himself on the day of battle, 
by dressing in the costume of the enemy : and on this occasion, in the utter 
confusion which ensued, the centres of both armies having become disengaged 
from each other, the Sultan got mixed up with the enemy’s troop.s, and not being 
recognized by his attendants, for some <lays he was in the greatest danger in 
the very camp of the enemy, f inding an opportunity, however, he succeeded 
in getting away, reached the river of Fanakat, and restored fresh life to his 
troops. The news of the Sultan’s disappear.ance, however, liad spread into all 
parts of his dominions. Some .<iid lie had been killetl, some that he had been 
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cattle, baggage, and followers of the army of Kh ita-t were 
captured, and the Great Kh an retreated discomfited before 
him. Suddenly Kashlu Kh an, the Tatar, who had come 
from Turkistan, fell upon Gur Kh an, attacked him, and 
made him captive ; and the whole of the dominions of 
Kh ita ^ were left in the possession of Sultan Muhammad-i- 

made prisoner ; for no authentic account had been received, and the ambitious 
were ready to take advantage of it. 

As soon as he joined his army, messengers were sent out into all parts to 
intimate his safety ; and the Sultan returned to Kh warazm to prepare for a 
fresh campaign. It was on the occasion of the Sultan’s disappearance, that 
Kh armtl of Ilirat became disaffected, and began intriguing with the Ghurts. 

The Kh ita-t troops on their retreat through their own territory slew and 
plundered their own people, and devastated the whole country until they 
reached Bilasa-ghun, called Gh u»baligh. by the Mughals. On reaching that 
city they /ound tlie gates closed against them, for the inhabitants made sure 
that Sultan Mu^iammad woxild annex that part, and that he must be following 
Gur Kh an’s troops with his army, and therefore refused to admit them. All 
the promises and oaths of Gur Kh^n and his Wazir were of no avail ; and the 
place was attacked and defended for sixteen days, in expectation of the arrival 
of the Khwarazmi troops. At last it was taken and given up to plunder and 
massacre, which went on for three days and nights, and a vast amount of booty 
was taken by the troops. 

Two or three writers mention these occurrences immediately after the first 
defeat of Gur Kh an’s troops, when Bantko was-.taken ; but this is impossible, 
as, very shortly after the sacking of Bilasaghutt, Gur was seised by 

Kojlak, and his dynasty terminated after it had lasted ninety-five years. The 
cause of it was this : — Gur Kh an II. — for he was the second of the name was 
desirous of enriching himself and replenishing his coffers, by making his nobles 
and chiefs disgorge the booty they had acquired by the sacking of Bilasa-ghun 
and coinlry round. This caused great disorders, which Kojlak becoming 
aware of, and finding that Gur Khan had been almost deserted by his troops, 
stiddcnly surrounded his camp. Kojlak treated him with respect, but pos- 
sessed himself of great part of his territory. This took place In 6lo H., and 
two years after Gur Kh an was put fo death — some say he died. 

Most work’s are, more or less, defective with respect to the Sultan s cam- 
paigns against Gur Khan, and dates are not often mentioned. The Rau^at- 
us-§afa only mentions one battle, others mention two ; but Guzidah says there 
were three battles in all, but gives no details. Mere, I regret to say, my 
excellent guide, Yafa-i, which gives full details of two battles, already 
tioned, becomes somewhat abrupt with respect to the affairs of Gur gJian, and, 
pos.-,ibly, there may be an hiatus in the MS., as, from the context, a third and 
more decisive battle is implied ; and It must have been after a third encounter 
that Bilasa-ghun was sacked, and Kojlak was enabled to seize the person of 
Gur Kh an. The second encounter took place in 610 H. , and Fa?ih-I» 
the events of 612 H., mentions that, in that year, Sultan Muhammad acquired 
sway over the whole of Mavvar-un-Nahr, which had continued in the possession 
of the infidels of Kara-Kgita-i, and the Mughals, since Sultan Sanjar*s defeat. 
On the other hand, - however, most writers state that Gur was taken 

prisoner in 610 H., and died in 612 H. 

2 Gross exaggeration, as shown by the notes. 
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Takish. The Sultan of Samrkand, and the Afrasiyabi 
Sultans, he directed should be removed from Skmrkand®, 
and some of them were martyred. 

From thence [Samrkand .^] Sultan Muhammad advanced 
into ’Irak, and the territories of ’Irak, Azarbatjan, and Fars 
fell into his hands. He took the Ata-bak Sa’d captive in 
battle, as has already been stated, and the Ata-bak Yuz-bak 
was likewise put to flight^ He placed his son, Sultan 


* All the copies, except one of the oUlest, are minus the words “ from Samr- 
Vand.” Our author inverts the order of most of the events of this reign, as 
the previous notes show. 

•* Our author, on a previous page, has mentioned the hostility existing 
between the ’Ahbast Kh alifahs and Sultan Takish, Muhammad’s father ; and 
the arrival in Ghur of ambassadors from Haghdad to negotiate %yith the 
brothers, Sultans Gh iyas-ud-Dtn and Shihab-ud-Dln. and his own father’s 
return to Baghdad along with them ; and, likewise, the IQialtfah’s continued 
enmity towards the son of rakish also. No sooner had Sultan Takish died, 
than the Sultans of Qhur and Qhazniu hastened to take advai\tage of the 
Khaltfah’s recommendation, notwithstanding our author’s absurd statement at 
page 255. He was too orthodox a Musalman, of course, to mention such a 
horrid circumstance as the Khalifah. Un-Na?ir’s, despatching an agent to the 
infidel Chingiz Khan, prior to the period of this expedition into ’IraV, inciting 
him to make war upon Sultan Muhammad— a Musalman, and of which faith 
he [Un-Na5ir] was himself the patriarch and head ! It was upon this occasion 
that, fearing to send a letter, the communication addressed to the traitor 
Muhammad, Yalwaj, the minister of Chingiz, was written or rather tattooed 
[there is a precisely similar story in Herodotus] on the agent’s shaven head. 
The hair was left to grow over it before he was despatched, lest even that 
mode of communication might be discovered. Among other causes of hostility 
was this — The SuUan’s flag, bonm by the karwan of pilgr>ms to Makkah, was 
placed behind that of Jalal-ud-Uin, Hasan, of Alamut, the Mulafiidah heretic, 
lately turned orthodox ; and another was that the Khalifah borrowed, so to 
speak several Fida-ts [volunteers, or disciples rather, of the head of the 
Mulahidahs arc so called] from the former, intending to despatch them to 
assassinate the Sultan ; and had sent some of these disciples to murder the 
Shartf of Makkah. but, instead, they assassinated his brother. Furthc^when 
Sultan Muhammad acquired possession of Ghaznin, after the death of Taj-ud- 
Dtn l-val-duz Fstvled Yal-duz, and Yal-duz by some], m 611-12 H., and 
gained possession of the treasury of the late Sultan Shihab-ud-Dln. Ghurt, a 
document was found therein, from the Khalifah to the Qhurian Sultans, urging 
them to hostility against him [Muhammad], which accounted for the persistent 
hostility of the brothers towards him, notwithstanding our author s ridiculous 
Ltement referred to above. At length, in 613 H., the Sultan, having sufficent 
excuse, obtained the necessary decree from the chief ecclesiastic of his 
ons issued a oroclamation to the effect that as long as a descendant of 
Fatimah lived the Abbasis had no right to the KhdSfet, diat the then 
^"alifah was to be considered dethroned. His narne was omitted from the 
Khutbah and the coin, and the name of Sayyld ’Ala-ul-Mulk [some few call 
^ -Ala-ud-Dtn] of Tirmid. a lineal descendant of taam Husain, was mserted 
instead, and he wax to be considered as the nghttui Khalifah. 
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Rukn-ud-Din, styled Ghuri Shanasti. on the throne of 
’Irak, and appointed Ulugh Khan-i-Abi Muhammad, his 
Ata-bak and Lieutenant ; and the Maliks of Ghur were 
directed to proceed into that territory*. 

Sultan Muhammad now left ’Irak, and set out on his 
return to Mawar-un-Nahr ; but, turning suddenly off from 

The Sultan assembled an army accordingly for the purpose of proceeding 
to Baghdad, ousting Un-Na?ir, and placing Sayyid *Ala-ul-Mulk in his 
place. 

On reaching Damghan, Sultan Muhammad found that the Ata-bak Sa’d, 
ruler of Fars, with an army, had reached Rai with hostile designs against the 
territory of Tra^. He pushed on without delay, and at once attacked liim. 
The troops of Sh iraz were broken and overthrown at the first onset, and Sa*d 
was taken prisoner. The Sultan was for putting him to death, but Sa*d, 
having made interest with the Malik of Zauzan, was admitted, through him, to 
the Sultan’s presence. Sa’d was released on the agreenjent to give up two of 
the strongest fortresses of Pars, one of which ^as I^takhur, and to pay one- 
fourth of the revenues as tribute. Fafib - 1 states that this took place in 603 H. ; 
but Vafa-I and Guzldah say it happened in 613 H. ; while Raufat-u$-$a/a, 
Ehulasat-ul-Akhbar, and some others, say in 614 H. It is somewhat strange 
that Sa’d did not attempt to shake off the yoke and break the treaty affer the 
disasters which befell the Sultan soon after, if the two latter dates be the more 
correct. Sa’d made over his son Zangi as a hostage and was allowed to 
depart, as already related ; see page 176 and page 177, note*. 

At this same time the Ata-bak Yuz-baK» ruler of A^arbaijan, had also 
marched from that territory with the object of invading *Ira^, and had reached 
Hamadan. The Kh warazmi forces advanced against him, but, on their reach- 
ing Hamadan, Yuz-bak decamped. The Suljan’s nobles urged pursuit, but 
that monarch refused his sanction, saying that it would be a bad omen to take 
two kings in one year ; so Yuz-bak got safely back to his own territory. As 
soon as he did so, however, he sent envoys with rich presents to the Sultan, 
and acknowledged his sovereignty. 

In the meantime, the advance of the Sultan into ’Ira^ had filled Un-Na^ir 
and his people with terror. Un-Na§ir despatched an agent to Hamadan to 
endeavour to deter him by remonstrances and threats, but found them of no 
use with the Sultan with 300,000 horse at his back, who \vas resolved to 
persist. When he reached the Hulwan Pass [the town of Asad-abad] it was 
autumn, and, whilst there encamped, he encountered a heavy fall of snoM', 
which rose even higher than the tent walls ; and nearly the whole of the cattle 
of his army, and a great number of men, perished. This was the first disaster 
he had ever met with, and he had to abandon the expedition and return to 
Hamadan. When tlie cold season drew towards a close, he thought it 
advisable to retrace his steps. He returned to Rai, and remained in that part 
for a little while to repair his losses and reorganize his forces, and arrange the 
affairs of that territory. He was on his return from thence, where he had left 
his son, Rukn-ud-DIn, in charge of the government, when a messenger reached 
him from the governor of Utrar, intimating the arrival there of a number of 
Tatar spies, as he termed them, with a large amount of v’aluable property. 

For <Ictails see farther on. 

* To serve w ith their contingents. They were subordinate then. 
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the banks of the river Jazar®, he pushed on towards Bamian, 
and, suddenly and unawares, pounced upon Sultan Jalal-ud- 
Din *Ali,sonof Sam. ruler of Bamian, seized him, and mar- 
tyred him. and then returned [to Kh warazm]. 

In the year 612 H., Sultan Muhammad advanced from 
Mawar-un-Nahr and came to Gh aznin. and suddenly and 
unexpectedly possessed himself of the Ghaznin territories 
likewise. Sultan Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, retired towards 
Hindustan' by the way of Sang-i-Surakh ; and the countries 
of Ghaznin, Zawulistan, and ‘Kabul, as far as the banks of 
the Sind, came under the jurisdiction of the Khwarazm! 
nobles. The Kh *an-salar [the Sewer of the imperial house- 
hold], Kurtz*, was stationed at Ghaznin ; and the countries of 
Qiur, Gh aznin. the Bilad-i-Dawar [Zamin-i-Dawar], Jarum, 
and the throne of the two Sultans, Ghiyas-ud-Din, and 
Mu’izz-ud-Din, sons of Muhammad-i-Sam, was conferred, by 
the Sultan, upon his eldest son, Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Mang- 
barni, after which he himself returned to Mawar-un-Nahr. 

In the year 615 H., he pushed on towards Turkistan in 
pursuit of Kadr Kh an*, who was the son of Yusuf the 
Tatar, and penetrated as far as Yighur* [I-ghur] of Tur- 
kistan, so far to the north, that he came under the North 
Pole, and reached a tract where the light of twifightdid not 
disappear at all from the sight ; and, to the vision, in the 
direction of the north, the glow seemed merely to incline 
[change over] from the west to the east, and the light of 
dawn appeared and the day broke. 

The matter was accordingly referred to the 'Ulama and 
Muftis of Bukhara respecting the obligation to repeat the 
last prayer at night®, [question being asked] to this effect : — 

® In most copies this part of the sentence is left out altogether. The name 
is also written Jowar. 

^ l-yai-duz [or Yal-duz] was taken prisoner and put to death by I-yal-timish 
in 611 H., before the Sultan entered the Qiiaznfn territory. 

® This name differs considerably in some copies of the text. 

® There is no expedition against any mler styled l^dr Kh an mentioned 
by other writers at this period, for it was in this very year that the Sultan fle<l 
from the Mughal invaders. Our author has evidently lost himself again. At 
page 254, he says the Sultan’s mother was the -daughter of Kadr Kha n of 
and he, incorrectly, styles the governor of Utrar by the same name ; 
and thus no less than three Kadr Kh ans arc mentioned. 

* All the copies of the text are somewhat at variance here with respect to 
this name; but it is mentioned again farther on, and is quite plain in several copies. 

* Prayer before retiring to rest, repeated some two or three hours after sunset. 

S 2 
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As the light of twilight did not disappear at all, whether 
the prayer before sleep was necessary or not ? They, 
with one accord, wrote a reply, that the prayer before 
sleep was not necessary, when the prescribed time for it 
could not be found with the people inhabiting such region*. 

Kadr Kh an, the Tatar, having' in this expedition been 
overcome, the calamity of the infidels of Ch in arose, and 
the darkness of the night of sedition and tumult showed 
its head from the mantle-collar of actuality, and was the 
beginning of dire misfortunes to the true faith, and 
the commencement of calamities and afflictions upon the 
Muhammadan people. That circumstance occurred after 
this manner : — Ch ingiz Kh an, the Mughal, had a son, the 
eldest of all his sons, Tushl^ by name. At this time, this 

* Having noticed in the month of June at St. Petersburg that the light 
did not leave the sky during the whole night, and being desirous of discovering 
as nearly as possible how far north of the Sitiuu the Sultan may really have 
penetrated, as the territory of Taraz is the most northern tract reached by the 
Sultan, according to Vafa-t, I referred the paragraph to the Rev. Robert 
Main, M.-A., Radcliffe Observer, at Oxford; and to the kindness of that 
gentleman I am much indebted for the following explanation : — 

It is usually considered that tvdlight exists as long as the sun is not more 
than l8® below the horizon, and hence we shall readily find that the Imvest 
latitude which will have twilight all night, at midsummer, will be 48* 30^ 
(= sun’s solstitial N. P. D. — 18°= 66® 30^ — 18®). As we go northwards, of 
course the twilight will continue longer, till, at the Arctic circle, the sun docs 
not set on midsummer-day. 

“ I presume, therefore, that the Sultan’s expedition was towards the north, 
and the time not far from midsummer ; and, from the expre.ssions used, he must 
Iiave been gelling into rather high latitudes, where the sun, after dipping for a 
!ittle while, would soon transfer the twilight glow from the west to theeast. It 
would appear also that the Sultan and his army had never seen this phenomenon 
before, by their apparent surprise at it, and by his sending for advice con- 
cerning the evening prayer.” 

From the above remarks it would also further appear, that Sultan 
mad could not have had any people in his army who had ever been so far 
north before, and he and they were so much surprised that they concluded £or, 
rather, our author concluded] that they must be “ under the North Pole.’ It 
also seems strange that he should see the necessity of writing to 
advice, since we might suppose that the people of Khwarazm would have been 
aware of the fact of this phenomenon. 

The territory of Taraz lies between 46* and 49® N. lat. 

^ Also called Juji. This affair took place a considerable time a/Ur the mer- 
chants had been put to death, and sttbsfqtiejit to the Sultan’s return from I^a^c, 
and, of course, our author has put it See note page 272. Whilst delaying 

at Samrkand, intimation was brought to Sultan Muhammad that 
one of the chiefs of Turkistan, of the tribe of Takrlt, was retreating before the 
M u ghals towards Kara-Kuram, the boc<t/e of the Raiikulf tribe, and that he. 
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Tusli!, by command of Chingiz lOian, his father, had come 
out of the territory of Chin, in pursuit of an army of 
Tatars, and Sultan Muhammad, from Mawar-un-Nahr 
Khurasan, had likewise pushed on in the same direc- 
tion , and the two armies fell in with each other. 

A battle ensued between them, and the fighting, 
slaughter, struggle, and conflict, continued and was main- 
tained from the beginning of the day until the time of 


with some troops, had turned his steps, in the direction of Jund. The Sultan 
now moved from Samr^cand towards Jund, by way of Bukhara, to guard his 
own territory, and prevent their entering it ; but. hearing that they were pur- 
su^ by a numerous army of Chingiz Khan’s, under the leaderehip of his son. 
Jujior Tufihi. the Sultan again returned to Samr^and, and taking with him the 
remainder of his forces, previously left there, advanced with great pomp at the 
head of a large force to Jund, thinking, as the author from whom a portion of 
these extracts are taken says, “to bring down two birds with one arrow.” [In 
the meantime, in 615 H., Kojlak had been overthrown by Chingiz, and slain.] 
He pushed on [from Jund] until he reached a place in Kashghar, lying 
between two small rivers, where evidences of a late conflict, in the shape of 
fresh blood and numerous dead bodies, were discovered. Search \fras made, 
and one among those who had fallen was discovered to be still alive. From 
information gained from the wounded man, it was found that Chingiz Kh an’s 
troops had there overtaken Tuk-Tughan and his followers, who had been 
defeated and put to the sword, after which Jujt and his Mughals had set out 
to rejoin his father. Hearing also that the Mughals had only marched that 
very day, the Sultan pushed on, and by dawn the next morning came up with 
them, and at once prepared to engage them. The Mughal leaders were not 
willing to fight, saying that they had been sent in pursuit of prey, which they 
had already entrapped, and had not permission from Chingiz Kh an, but that 
they could not retire if the Sultan should attack them ; anti, at the same time, 
advised that he should not make matters worse than they were already between 
himself and Ch ingiz Kh an, by any fresh act of hostility. Sultan Muhammad’s 
good star was on the wane, and he attacked the Mughals, who stood their 
ground manfully. The right wings of either army, as is often the case in 
eastern as it has frequently been in western battles, broke their respective 
opponents, and the Mughals at last attacked the Sultan’s centre, and forced it 
back some distance. The Sultan was in some danger, when his gallant son, 
Jalal-ud-Din, who had been victorious on the right, charged the Mughals in 
flank, and saved the centre from defeat. The fight was maintained with great 
obstinacy until night came, when each army retired to a short distance, con- 
fronting each other. 'I'he Mughals lighted an immense number of fires to 
deceive the Kb warazmis, and decamped quietly during the night, and set out 
to join the camp of Ch ingiz, who was hastening his preparations for the 
invasion of the Sultan’s territories. The Sult.an halted on the fieUl for a few 
days, and, after this occurrence, his mind, already much changed, appears to 
have given way entirely ; and, having with his own eyes witnessed the vigour 
and tenacity of the Mughals, he became filled with apprehensions and 
misgivings, and retreated to Samr^caiid without attcmj>ting anything more. 
Irresolution and bewilderment now marked all his proceedings. For further 
particulars, see page 274 and note *. 
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evening prayer, and the ranks of both the armies assumed 
the form of a circle. The right wing of the Musalm^ 
forces routed the left wing of the infidels, and pursued after 
them ; while the right wing of the Mughal infidels routed 
the left wing of the army of Islam and pursued it, and, in 
this manner, the armies assumed the form of a circle. This 
battle was maintained from the dawn of day ; and, when 
night came, the two armies separated from each other, and 
withdrew to a short distance. There was a small stream of 
water between them ; and the two armies halted, facing 
each other, on the banks of that stream and bivouacked. 
When the morning broke [it was found] that the Mughal 
army had marched away. They had lighted great fires, 
and had decamped, and left t'hem burning. 

Sultan Muhammad having thus witnessed and beheld 
with his own eyes, in this encounter, the warlike feats, the 
activity, and the efforts of the Mughal forces, the next day 
retired from that place ; and fear and dread of them took 
possession of his heart and mind, and he never again came 
against them. This was one of the causes of the miseries 
and troubles which befell the people of Islam. 

The second reason was this. When Ch ingiz Khan broke 
out into revolt in the land of Ch in, and Tamghaj, and the 
Greater® Turkistan, and Altun Kha n of Tamghaj. who was 
sovereign of Upper Turkistan, and the lineal monarch of 
Kara Kh ita-l ®. was overcome by him, and the territories of 
Tamghaj. Tingit, and Yighur [I-ghur], and Tatar, all fell 
into his hands ; the news of these successes having come to 
the hearing of Sultan Muhammad, his mind became filled 
with ambition [for the possession] of Chin, and he became 
desirous of obtaining authentic information respecting the 
forces of the Mughals, and the condition of Ch ingiz Kh an. 
Accordingly, the most excellent Sayyid, Baha-ud-Din, 
Razt^, with a party of other persons, were despatched on a 

* Or, Upper Turkbtan : the onginal word will serve for either. 

® For our author's further and more detailed account of Ch ingiz s 

procectlings, see last Section of this work. 

~ Probably Ahmad, Kh ujand i. is the person whom our author has mistaken 
here ; but I am rather inclined to think that this “excellent Sayyid” can be 
no other than the Badr-xul-Din referred to by Guztdah, who was the chief 
Ulwan in Sviltan Muhammad’s service, and who became suspicious and dis- 
afTccted on some account or other, and fled and took service with Chingiz- 
For account of further proceedings of this arch-traitor, sec note *, page 274- 
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mission to Cliin®; and, when these agents reached that 
country, Chingiz Khan sent trustworthy and confidential 
persons of his own, bearing numerous rarities as presents 
to Sultan Muhammad. 

I heard from the Sayyid Baha-ud-Din — the mercy of the 
Almighty be upon him ! — [who said : — ] “ When we reached 
the presence of Chingiz Kh an, the accursed, the Wazir of 
Tamghaj, and the son and the uncle of Altun Khan, were 
brought in, and we were summoned. Then, turning his 
face towards them, Chingiz said : — ‘ Behold, my affairs and 
my sovereignty have attained to such a pitch of grandeur, 

Be this as it may, our author differs wholly from other writers here. I have 
only space for a few details. A person named Ahmad, a merchant of Kh u- 
jand, and two others, with a considerable quantity of merchandize suitable for 
the purpose, set out for the great camp of Ch ingiz Kh an. At this time he had 
reduced under his yoke most of the nomad tribes of Mughalistan and Turkistan 
— Tatars, Mugh^ls, I-ghurs. and others — and a portion of Ch in and Ma.chin. 
The merchants were well received and liberally treated. Subsequently, Ch ingiz 
directed his sons, the great nobles, and others, to despatch servants of their 
own with merchandize into the territory of Sultan Muhammad, to accompany 
Ahmad of Kh ujand and the others on their return Journey. A large party of 
merchants, numbering about 450, Musalmans it is stated, left Ch ingiz Kh an*s 
territory with property of immense value, and set out, accordingly, for the 
Sultan’s dominions. At the same time, Chingiz Kh an sent three agentsof his own 
to the Sultan, intimating the despatch of these traders with the object of pur- 
chasing merchandize suitable for his camp j and, further, to state that he had 
reduced the refractory around him to subjection and considerable tracts under 
his sway, and that, in place of estrangement and distrust, intercourse and 
confidence might arise between them ; that merchants and traders might be 
free to go and come ; that their subjects and dominions might be secure 
and open to each other’s people; and that they might aid and assist each 
other under any circumstances that might arise. When they reached Utrar 
on the Sibun, the frontier capital of the Sultan’s dominions in that direction, 
the governor, Antal-juV by name, a kinsman of the Sidtan’s mother, who bore 
the title of Gha>ir Kh.an [not ICadr Khan, as our author states], l>cing offended 
at the impertinence of one of Ahmad Kh ujandi’s party, — said to liave been a 
Hindu — who addressed him in too familiar a style ; and his cupidity likewise 
being excited by the arrival of all this treasure and valuable property brought 
by the merchants, sent off a messenger to the Sultan, announcing the an iv.al 
of a number of spies of the Tatar, Chingiz, on their way into Imn, a>ul asked 
permission to put them to death and confiscate their properly. 

The Sult.an, whose mind was already disquieted at the successes of Chingiz, 
deceived by the perfidious message of Cha-Ir Khan, and his temper still ruOled 
at the disaster he had so lately sustained, without thought or consideration 
most unfortunately gave his consent. The merchants, numbering about 450 
Musalmans, including Chingiz’s messengers, were put to death, with the 
exception of one person, who eventually escaped, and told the talc to Chntgiz ; 

and the whole of their property was confiscated. 

8 Most of the MSS. arc defective here, and do not contain the last sentence. 
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that the monarch of the [empire of the] setting sun has 
sent envoys unto me.* In short/* said the Sayyid, “ when 
he sent us away, he requested that envoys on both sides, 
and merchants, and karwans, should constantly come and 
go, and bring and take away with them choice descriptions 
of arms, cloths, and stuffs, and other articles of value and 
elegance of both empires ; and that between the two 
monarchs a permanent treaty should be maintained.** 

He despatched merchants along with the envoys of 

1 1 t n^^ i^n ^ 1 f with about five hundred camel-loads 

of gold, silver, silks, and targhu [a description of woven 
silk of a red colour], together with other precious and 
valuable commodities, that they might trade with them. 
They entered the territory of Islam by way of Utrar. 

At that place, there was a governor named Kadr Kh an*, 
and he sent an account to Sultan Muhammad respecting 
the importance and value of the merchandize ; and solicited 
permission from him, in a perfidious manner, to stop the 
party of merchants. Having obtained permission to do so, 
he seized the envoys and the whole of the merchants, and 
slew them, and took possession of all their property, and 
sent it to the Sultan’s presence. Of that party, there was 
one person, a camel-driver, who had gone to one of the 
[public] hot baths, and he succeeded in making his escape 
oy way of the fire place. He, having taken to the wilds, 
returned back to Ch in, and made Ch ingiz acquainted with 
the perfidious conduct of Kadr Kh an of Utrar and the 
slaughter of the party*. 

Ch ingiz Kh an prepared to take revenge*; and he caused 

® Forhis correct name and title, see preceding notc^. At page 254, ^adrShan 
is said, by our author, to have been the name of the ruler of KifehaV, and, at 
page 267, we have another Kadr Kh .an. son of Vusuf the Talar. This is a third. 

* From our author’s account of the putting the merchants to death, one 
would imagine that Ch ingiz Khati tiuthaut the least delayt but a con- 

siderable time elapsed between that uiifoi'tiinate act and the appearance of the 
Mughals before Utrar. The first took- place in 614 if., and the second in 
6t6 II. 

2 As soon as diingiz l>ccame aware of this outrage, he despatched an 
envoy [some say, envoys] calling ibr redress for Gh a-Ir Khan’s jjerfidy, and 
demanding that the latter should be delivered over to him, to punish according 
to the Muhammadau law of V'fa? ; but, as Gh a-fr Kh an was related to many 
of the chief officers of his tr<M>ps, the Sultan was powerless to comply, even 
had be so desirerl, and, in an evil hour, gave orders to put the envoy to death 
likewise. The rage of Chingiz knew no bounds : he collected his troops to 
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the forces of Chin and Turkistan to be got ready for that 
purpose. Trustworthy persons have related, that, at the 
place where he then was, seven® hundred banners were 
brought forth, and under every banner one thousand horse- 
men were arrayed. Every ten horsemen were directed to 
take with them three dried^ Mughalt sheep, and an iron 
cauldron ; and he set out on his way. 

From the place where Chingiz was at this period, to the 
boundary of Utrar, was a three months* journey through 
the wilderness ; and, along with his hosts, he despatched 
horses, mares, and geldings, without number, to supply 
them with milk, and for riding. The journey through the 
wilds was got over in a short time®, and he issued forth on 
the Utrar frontier ; and that fortress and city was taken, and 

take revenge, and, according to a few authors, even despatched another envoy 
to announce his coming ; but he took care in the first place to quell all dis- 
orders in his own dominions. 

The Sultan having disposed of the affairs of ’Irak, and having left his son, 
Hukn-ud-Dxn, in charge of the government of the province — nominally, it 
must be understood, for Kukn-ud-Din was only in his fifteenth year — set out 
for the purpose of proceeding into Mawar-un-Nahr. On reaching Nlghapur, 
on the 8th of Shawwal, 614 h., contrary to his wont, he gave himself up to 
wine and women. After delaying there more than a month, on the loih of 
Siiaban, he marched to Bukhara ; and, it being spring, pitched his tents in the 
pleasant meads near that city. Having given himself up to pleasure there also 
for some time, he assembled the troops of that part, and determined to move 
against Kojlak, who had been extending his dominions to the territories 
towards the head of the Sf^un, and marched to Samr^and, after reaching 
which the same infatuated course of pleasure was followed. It was at this time 
that, hearing of the movement of Tuk-Tughan [the Takna Khan of some 
European authors and translators] of the tribe of Makrit, the Suljan advanced 
towards Jund, and the engagement with the troops of Chingiz took place, 
which our author has related, out of its proper order, at page 268. For a 
correct account of that battle see note * to the page referred to. 

* In two or threecopies “three,” but seven himdred isthe more correct number. 

* Sheep’s or goat’s fleSh salted and dried in the sun, called “landaey” by 
the Afghans. 

' One or two copies of the text have “in three months,” but the majority 
have “in a short time.” Utrar was, however, taken after Jive nfonths. When 
the Sulfan retired to Samr^and, aAer the encounter with Tushl, he had a force 
of 400,000 men. The greater part of these was left in Mawar-im-Nahr and 
Turkistan ; 50,000 men were detached to Utrar to join Gh a-ir Kh an ; and 
when report followed report of the advance of Chingiz, 10,000 more were sent 
to reinforce Glia-ir Kh Sn. under the Hajib, K^rajah. On reaching Utrar, 
Chingiz pushed on to Bukhara, after leaving a force to invest the former place, 
which was not the first that was captured, as our author makes it apf>ear. 
Fa?ih*I says he reached it on the last day of Zi-Hijjah, 616 it., and entered it 
the follow ing d.iy. 
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the whole of the inhabitants were martyred. From thence 
Chingiz Khan marched towards Bukhara ; and, on the day of 
the Festival of the Sacrifice®, loth of the month Zi-Hijjah, 
in the year 6i6 H,, he captured the city, and martyred 
the whole of the inhabitants, put the *Ulama to the sword, 
and gave the libraries of books to the flames. They have 
related that the Imam-zadah, Ruko-ud-Dln — the mercy of 
the Almighty be upon him ! — when they were martyring 
him, repeated the following lines : — 

“ 1 said, that my heart said, ‘ It is murder committed by us 7 .* 

I said, my soul said, that * It is the carrier away of us.* 

I said, that ‘ Thy powerful dog has fallen on me.* 

It [my soul ?] said, * Thou shouldst not draw breath, for it is brought upon 
ourselves ®. ’ *’ 

Ch ingiz Kh an, after the catastrophe of the city of 
Bukhara, marched towards Samrkand, in which city Sultan 
Muhammad, Kh warazm Sh ah, had stationed 6o,ooo horse, 
fully equipped and furnished % consisting of different races 
of Turks, Gh urts. and Kh urasanis. together with the Maliks 
and troops of Gh ur. who were all included among that 
body of troops. After a few days, on the loth of the 
month of Muharram, 617 H., Samrkand was also captured, 
and the whole of the inhabitants were martyred , 

® Abraham’s offering up of his son Isaac. 

7 That is “ it [viz. this fact] is murder committed by us,” in the sense, as it 
were, “we have done for ourselves.” 

® These four lines are with difficulty translatable or intelligible, nor do the 
various texts enlighten us. Generally it seems a mere amplification of “we’re 
undone,” or “ I’m undone.” The hrst two lines are apparently the expression 
of the iimer consciousness. The third line is the man’s summary judgment. 
The fourth line is the reproof of conscience again, that he should spare his 
words. The latter part of the second line might be translated “the tearer of 
our curtain [honour].” 

* Yafa-i says the Sultan only left 30,000 men to garrison Bukhara, and that 
X 10,000, among whom were some of the greatest of his nobles and leaders, 
were left at Samrkand ; and that 60,000 Tajiks [the forces of £^ur], each of 
them a Rustam in valour, were stationed in other fortresses. 

* When the Sultan left Samrkand, dispirited and hopeless, he set out, by 

way of Na khsh ab. towards Khurasan. As he proceeded, he told the people of 
the places he passed by the way, to shift for themselves and provide for their 
own safety. Swift messengers were also despatched to Kh warazm. to tell his 
mother, to take with her all his family and effects, and proceed towards Mazan- 
daran. Before doing so she caused all the state prisoners there, and such as 
were supposed ambitious of sovereignty, to be cast into the See page 279 - 

The Sultan’s apprehensions and irresolution caused the utmost confusion in 
all slate affairs ; and. as if this was not enough, some astrologers began to 
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When the accounts of these disasters came to the hearing 
of Sultan Muhammad, the forces, then along with him 
before the gates of Balkh, consisted almost entirely of 
Tatar and Khita-i troops, whilst his own old soldiers and 
vassals had been left behind by him in Mawar-un-Nahr ; 
and those people, on whom the most implicit trust and 
confidence could be placed, were also all away in those 
parts. The troops who were along with him [now] conspired 
together to seize him, and to make that act of perfidy and 
treachery the means of their own deliverance ; and, having 
seized the Sultan, to take him and deliver him over as an 
offering to Ch ingiz Kh an°. 

declare that the stars prognosticated his do^vnfall, and that he would be unable 
to apply himself to any measures for effective opposition to the enemy. His 
chief men and his sagest ministers were paralyzed at all these misfortunes. 
The most experienced among them in the world’s affairs urged that it was 
hopeless to attempt to preserve any hold over Mawar-un-Nahr, but that the 
utmost efforts should be directed to the preservation of Kh urasan and ’Irak ; 
to concentrate all his available forces, and raise the whole people to arms ; to 
make the Jibun their ditch, and defend the line of that river. Others, craven- 
hearted, advised his going to Qhazntn, there to raise troops and make a stand, 
and, if unsuccessful, make Hindustan his rampart. The latter advice the 
Suljan proposed to follow, and he came as far as Balkh with this object, when 
’Imad-ul-Mulk, who had great influence over him, arrived from ’Irak, from 
Rukn-ud-Din, the Sultan’s son. ’Imad-ul-Mulk, who was a native of that 
part, advised the Sultan to retire into ’Irak, and assemble the forces of that 
country to oppose the Mughals. The Sultan’s eldest son, Jalal-ud-Din, who 
had often before entreated his father to adopt vigorous measures, now again 
protested, and entreated his father to concentrate his troops, as far as lay in his 
power, and advance to .meet the enemy ; but, if his heart would not permit 
him to do so, to proceed into ’Irak, and leave the troops with him, that he 
might hasten to the frontier and attack the invading hordes, and see what 
Providence willed, that he himself, at least, might be exonerated before men. 

“ If fortune favour me,” he said, “ I will carry off the ball of desire with the 
Ch augan of Divine aid ; but, if fortune favours me not, neither will the finger 
of reproach be pointed at us, nor the tongue of malediction curse ; and the 
world will not be able to say : — ‘ They have collected taxes and tribute from 
us for so long, and at a time like this they renounce our affairs, and abandon 
us to l>c captive to infidels.’ ” This counsel he continued to urge, and bumctl 
to receive his father’s consent. All was of no avail : the Sultan’s panic was so 
great that the sage advice of his son was considered the mere lispings of an 
infant. 

* The Sultan left Balkh with the object of retiring into ’Irak ; and with this 
intention was encamped on the bank of the Tirmid river [the Jihun], when 
nc\vs of the fall of Bukhara reached him, and, very soon after, that of Samrkaiul 
also. He now gave up all hopes of preserving his dominions. The majority 
of the troops with him then — and they were not mmierous, and were in a 
disorganized state — w'ere Turks of the tribe of his mother and her kinsmen, 
called Cranian ; and, during the confusion and distraction which had now arisen. 
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One of the party, however, presented himself before 
Sultan Muhammad, and told him all about the plot. The 
Sultan kept his own counsel ; and, at night, he left the 
camp, in order to test beyond a doubt the perfidy of the 
conspirators. At midnight the party drew near to the 
imperial pavilion, formed a cordon about it, and completely 
surrounded it. Not finding him within the tent, they came 
upon the camp at that untimely hour*, and the whole army 
fell into utter disorder and confusion. Sultan Muhammad 
was forced to fly, and set out towards Nishapur. and wrote 
mandates to the Amirs and Maliks in every part of his 
dominions, commanding them to put the fortresses of 
Kh warazm. Gh ur. Kh urasan, and *Irak in a posture of 

they conspired against him. One of the Sultan’s own ministers, the Dfwan, 
Badr-ud-Din, previous to this, had fled, and had entered the service of Ch ingiz. 
Xot satisfied wth this, he had forged letters, as though the Sultan’s nobles had 
written, tendering their services to the Mughal chief, and urging him to hostility 
against their sovereign ; and also forged replies, as coming from Chingiz, 
promising them aid and assistance. These letters were made over to a spy, with 
instructions to let them fall into the hands of the Sultan’s trusted followers. This 


caused suspicion to arise between the Sultan and his nobles ; and, having been 
warned by one of them of the meditated treachery of the troops, he left his 
pavilion that very night, and changed his place of repose. The mutinous 
troops, in the night, took to their bows, and the next morning the pavilion was 
found like a sieve from the holes made by the volleys of arrows discharged 
into it. Finding, however, that the Sultan was safe, and their object dis- 
covered, these disaffected troops dispersed, and finally joined The 

Sultan now began to suspect his nobles, along with him, and they were mostly 
sent away, on some duty or other ; and he then set out for Nishapur with all 
haste, and the greater part of his forces dispersed. On the way, he urged the 
people of the places he passed through, to see to their fortifications and means 
of defence, which filled them with perplexity and fear, and rendered easy matters 
difficult. On reaching Kalat, near Tus, he was induced -to consent to make a 
stand there — it is a place of great strength, the upper part of which was said 
to be seven leagues round, and capable of an energetic defetice [it is a valley, 
so to say, enclosed within lofty hills ; Nadir considered the position so strong 
that he deposited his treasures there] — and to erect fortifications there. Some 
of the Sultan’s effects were removed thither accordingly, antf provisions were 
collected. This, however, was also abandoned ; and, on the I2th of $afar, 
617 H., the Sultan reached Nishapur. where he abandoned himself to pleasure 
—if such can be so called — more than ever, for he considered that fate was 


against him, and all state affairs were abandoned. Whilst thus occupied news 
reached him, in the following Rabi’-ul-Ak 2 iir, that an army of Mugh^ls under 
Yamah Nu-yan, Sabtae, and Taghajar [some authors say Jabah Nu-)ran, 
Swidae Bahadur, and Tul^jar ; the first some European authors call **Hubbc ], 
and other leacler.s, had, after the fall of BuJ^hara, crossed the Jihun at Tirmiz, 
in Rabi’-uI-Awwal, in pursuit of him. He -left Nishapur without delay, and 


fled by way of Isfarain to Rai. 

^ The words “at that untimely hour ” are contained in one MS. only. 
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defence ; and throughout the empire of Islam disorder and 
tumult arose. 

Chingiz lOian, having received information of the dis- 
organization and dissolution of the army of Sultan 
Muhammad, after the capture of Samrkand, nominated a 
force of 6o,cxx5 Mughal horse, which was placed under the 
command of two Mughals. chiefs of high rank, one of 
whom was Yamah Nu-in, and the other Sahudah Bahadur, 
to proceed in pursuit of the Sultan. When this force had 
passed over the river [Jihiin], the Sultan retired from 
Nishapur, and set out towards Mazandaran, and his camp 
was pitched at the top of the Darah or Pass of Tamishah*. 
when the Mughal troops came upon him. The Sultan was 
obliged to fly from thence, and entered the hills on foot, and 
got away ; and, going from one range of hills to another, 
entered Mazandaran*. The son of the chief of Mazandaran, 

* Only a single copy of the texts collated gives this name correctly. 

* Any one reading the above would imagine that the Sultan proceeded 
direct from Nishapur into Mazandar.in, but such was not the case ; he took a 
much longer circuit, as already shown. When he reached Rai news came to 
him from £^ur^an that a strange army had reached it, which report made 
him regret the haste he had shown in coming into ’Iralc. He left Rai accord- 
ingly, and proceeded to the fortress of ^Cazwtn [some say Karun], at the foot 
of which his son, Sultan Rukn-ud-Din, was encamped, with an army of 30,000 
Tracts. The Sultan sent his other son, Gh iyas»nd»Din. and his mother, and 
some of the ladies of his family, to the fortress of ¥^run>xiujz for safety, and 
his own mother and the rest of the family to I-lal, a fortress of Mazandaran. 
He was advised by the Amtrs of 'IraV to take shelter at Shiran-koh, and there 
concert measures and assemble troops, and oppose the Mughal army which 
was in pursuit of him.' Again he declined, saying that it was not safe, and 
could not be defended against the Mughals ; and this disheartened his followers 
still more. He was 'advised by some to start that very hour. Between 
Luristan and Ears, they said, was a range of mountains, called Tang^Talu, 
after they had passed which they would enter a rich country, and could take 
shelter there, collect troops, and, in case the Mughals should arrive, be ready 
to encounter them. Whilst considering this advice, which he thought good, 
news arrived from Rai of the Mughals having reached it ; and now his followers 
began to desert him, as is the nature of the world, and to seek their own safety 
and interests. Almost deserted, the unfortunate monarch set out with his son, 
Jalal-ud-Din, and with scarcely any followers, for the fortress of IRSrun-dujz, 
whither he had previously sent Gh iyas-ud-Din and his mother and the ladicS 
of his family. On the way he was actually overtaken by the Mughal advance ; 
but the smallness of his party led to their not recognizing him. They gave 
them, however, a volley of arrows, which wounded the Sultan’s horse, but it 
brought him safely to ^run. He only stayed one day, and, after providing a 
fresh horse, made off in the direction of Baghdad. The Mughals .appeared 
before IKarun, which they attacked, and fighting went on as long as they 
thought the Sultan was there ; but, finding this was not the c.ase, and that he 
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who had joined him, was in attendance on the Sultan, and 
his own son, Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Ma'ng-barni, was also 
wTth him. Sultan Muhammad embarked on the Sea of 
Khurz [the Caspian], and for a considerable time he 
continued on an island therein, in distress and affliction. 

had set out towards Baghdad, they followed on his tracks. They came up 
with a small body of his party, who acted as a rear-guard, and slew them ; but 
the Sultan having changed his route — he had found shelter in a fortress— they 
missed him, and at last gave up the pursuit. Having remained a few days at 
the latter place, the Sultan set out towards Gtlan, and then on to Asdar, 
where what remained of his treasures was lost. He then entered the district 
of Amul. His family had reached that part, and had taken shelter in its 
strongholds. The Mughals were in pursuit, however ; and he, having con- 
sulted with the chief men of those parts, it was determined that the Sul{an 
should seek refuge for a time in one of the islands of the Sea of Khurz, named 
Ab-i-Sugun. 

[A few words may not be out of place here respecting this island and its name. 
An old writer states that it was the name of an island [one of several], and of 

in the district of Astarabad, three days* journey 
from Gurgan or Gurgan, called JurJan and jCirjan by Muhammadans, who 
change the g*s to j's according to the 'Arabic custom ; and that it was also 
the name of- a considerable river, which formerly came from Kh warazm [the 
Oxus ; but more probably the river of Gurgan or Jurjan], and fell into the Sea 
of Kh urz — the Caspian. When this river approaches the sea, it flows very 
slowly and quietly ; hence its name, Ab-i-Sugun, the tranquil or quiet river. 
Some, however, sqy the place where the river enters the sea was called by this 
name. The islands in question, for there were several, were situated near the 
river’s mouth- That on which the Sultan took refuge, and where he died, has 
long since been swallowed up by the sea. The Introduction of the Zafar- 
Namah says the sea is called Ab-i-Sugun, and the island on which the Sul]an 
took shelter, Ab-gvin]. 

The Sultan, having taken shelter on one of them, moved occasionally, for 
safety’s sake ; and well he did, for a party of Mughals did actually come to the 
first island in search of him after he had left it. The army of Mughals under 
^’amah Nu-yan and others, who had reached Rai in pursuit x>f him, had returned 
on not finding him there, and invested the fortresses of K^riin and I-Ial, in 
which his mother and wives and chiklien had taken refuge, and soon took 
them. The males were all slaughtered, even the infants, and the females were 
sent to Ch ingiz’s camp. The thoughts of the dishonour of the females of his 
family, the slaughter of his children and his seivants, and the miseries of his 
co\mtr>’, afflicted him to such a degree that he died of a broken heart, and in 
great misery, in one of the islands ai)ove mentioned, and was there buried. So 
great was the distress of the party, that his son, Jalal-ud Din, could not 
procure even a winding-sheet to bury him in, and he had to be consigned to the 
grave in part of the apparel m hich he had on at the time of his death. Sub- 
sefjuently, however, Jalal-ud-Din removed his father's remains from the island 
to the fortress of Ardas [?]. The Mughals, some time after, gained possession 
of this place likewise, and they exhumed his remains, and burnt them. That 
the Sultan <Hc<l on his icny to Kh warazm is like many other of our authors 
-tatements. He never left the island alive. His death filled Islam with 
'Ji•^tress ; and this event took place in ^awwal, 617 II. 
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The Mughal troops, not finding the Sultan in the pro- 
vince of Mazandaran, passed out of it, and entered *Irak, 
on which Sultan Muhammad, with the few horsemen who 
still continued with him, left the island ; but he was 
prostrated with disease of the bowels, and melancholy- 
supervened, and he became quite out of his mind. He urged 
his son, Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Mang-barni, saying : — “ Kn- 
deavour to take me to Kh warazm ; for from thence was the 
commencement of car dominion.” These lines, also, he 
often repeated : — 

When men become distracted about their own affairs, 

*Than that, it will be better that the thread of life were severM.*^ 

When his disease increased, he was totally unable to ride 
on horseback, and camels were procured for him ; and he 
was placed in a camel-litter, and they sent him off towards 
Khwarazm. He died on the road, in the year 617 h. : and 
Sultan Jalal-ud-Din brought his father’s remains to 
Kiiwarazm, and buried them by the side of Sultan Taki^, 
liis father. Sultan Muhammad’s reign extended over a 
period of twenty-one years. May the mercy of God and 
His pardon be on him ! 


XI. l^UTB-UD.DiN ARZALU SHAH, SON OF MUHAMMAD, SON 

OF TAKISH, KHW/VRAZM SHAH.‘ 

Kutb-ud-Din, was the son of Sultan Muhammad, and 
his mother was a kinswoman of his father’s mother, and of 
the family of Kadr Kh an of Kifchak ; and lie was the 
heir-apparent to the throne of Kh warazm*. 

When the calamities consequent on the irruption of 

« The name of this young prince is written in various ways — not only in our 
author’s text, but also by other writers — AztlaV, ArzaV» OzlaV, Arzalii, and 
Arzalak ; the last seems the most correct. Certain it is that he was not heir- 
apparent to the Kh warazmi empire. The word Shah or Sultan a£ixed to his 
other name signifies ihat it was not his title as sovereign, but merely one of his 
names. Other writers, with whom I am acquainted, do not account him as a 
ruler at all. It w'as through the intiucnce of Turkan Kh atun, Sult.an Muham- 
mad’s mother, that this boy, of very ordinary intellect, was set up at Kh wa- 
razm, during Jalal-ud-Din’s absence with his father. Arzala^c's supporters 
imagined, that, in case Jalal-ud-Din shoitld ascend the throne and establish his 
power, they would not be permitted to <lo as they liked, as was likely to be 
the case with Arz.al.a^ Sultan as sovereign ; and, as long as their objects were 
gaincil, they cared nothing for their country. Under such circuin>lanccs, it is 
not surpri'^ing that the Mugh-Tl-^ '^^ct wiili little or no oi>posiii<ni. 
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Chingiz Xhan arose, and Sultan Muhammad was obliged 
to fly from the banks of the Jihun and the vicinity 
of Balkh, and retired to Nfshapur. the grandmother of 
Arzalu Shah, the mother of Sultan Mutiammad^, and the 
people of Xh warazm. the Maliks, and the Amtrs, con- 
certed' together, and raised Kutb-ud-Dln, Arzalu Shah, to 
the throne of Kh warazm. and the whole of them applied 
themselves to his service. 

The Sultans and Maliks, from both the east and west, 
and of the countries of Iran and Turan, who were 
imprisoned at Kh warazm. were all drowned in the Jihun ; 
and not one of them was left alive,. by the time that one of 
the sons of Ch ingiz Kh an. Tushi by name, with a numerous 
army, from® Mawar-un-Nahr, was nominated to march into 
Turkistan and Kh warazm® and arrived before the gates of 
the latter-named city. 

As Arzalu Shah did not possess the power to oppose 
him, he took along with him* his dependents, his sisters, 
and mothers*, the ladies of the Haram of Sultan Muhammad, 
his father, together with the Kh udawandah-i-Tahan, his 
father’s mother, and brought them into Tabaristan and 
Mazandaran, and threw himself into the fortress of Lai in 
Tabaristan®. 


7 Turkan Hhatun, the consort of Takish, the strong-minded woman, who 
roasted lier husband. 

® All the copies of the text collated, with one exception, are defective 
here. 

® When Ch ingiz arrived at Utrar, he left a force to invest it, but pushed on 
with the bulk of his forces to Bukhara ; and it was only after the fall of 
Samrkand that troops were sent against Kh warazm. In the first place, he 
despatched his three sons. Tuahi [Juji], Uktae. and Chaghatae, with several 
tuntdns or hordes thither ; but, having quarrelled on the road, they came to 
blows, and a number of the Mughal troops were slain by each other. £iiingiz 
then recalled them, and Tult, his other son, was sent in command in their 


stead. 

* Other writers state, that after Jalal-ud-Din left BJlwarazm for 

as mentioned in note ®, page 2S6, which see, his brothers, Arzalal^ Sultan, 
Sultan, and two others, followed after him, escorted by a body of troops, 
to endeavour to induce him to return. They did not overtake him, but 
encountered on their way the same body of Mugb^ls their brother had so 
recently opposed and escaped from. They were all taken and, with ihcir 
followers, put to the sword. 

* The mothers of the different brothers of Arzalu [ArzalaV Suljan] the 
other wives of his father, Sultan Muhammad, and his grandmother are 
meant here. 

^ See latter part of note *, page 277. Alfl calls it the fortress of I.ar-jar. 
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When Tushi, son of Ch ingiz Khan, appeared with his 
troops before the gates of Khwarazm, the people of the 
city [the troops quartered there] came forward to resist 
them, and fighting commenced ; but, in the course of a very 
few days. Kh warazm was taken, and the inhabitants were 
martyred, and the whole city was razed to the ground, 
with the exception of the Kushk-i-A khj uk. which was the 
ancient palace, and the sepulchral vault of Sultan Takish. 
Kh warazm Shah, which was allowed to stand ; but all else 
was overthrown. 

After this, Tu^t pushed on in pursuit of the dependents 
and ladies of Arzalu Shah*s family, captured them all, and 
martyred the whole of them. The mercy of the Almighty 
be upon them^! 


XII. SULTAN RUKN.UD-DiN, GHOrI SHANASTI. SON OF 

MUHAMMAD, KHWARAZM SHAH. 

Sultan Rukn-ud-Din was another of Sultan Muhammad’s 

*• •• ♦ 

* 

sons, and his birth took place on the night preceding the 
day on which Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Dln Muhammad-i-Sam, 
Ghurt, retreated from before the gates of Kh warazm in the 
year 601 H. ; and, on that account, he was named Ghurt 
Shanasti, that is to say, ** The Ghurt Breaker.” 

When the territory of 'Irak fell under the sway of 
Sultan Muhammad, Kh warazm ^ah, he conferred the 
throne of that country upon Rukn-ud-Din*. The daughter 
of Malik Ulugh Kh an-i-Abt Muhammad, who was 

* Most of the copies of tlie text are defective here : only three have the last 
paragraph, and, of these, but two appear correctly written. 

* Rukn-ud-Din was younger than his brothers, Jalal-ud-Din, and Gh iyas- 
ud-Din ; but, having acquired greater ascendency, the government of ’IraV 
was conferred upon him, when his father left 'IraV on his last expedition into 
Mawar-un-Nahr. ^’afa-^ says he gave himself up to excess — he was only 
fifteen — and his father had just become aware of his misconduct, when the 
Mughal troubles began. On the death of his father, the Amirs of that 
territory became disaffected. He moved against them, reduced them, and 
gave them their lives, and overlooked their misdeeds, thinking kindness would 
be returned with gratitude. But, after a short time, finding he could not hold 
his own, he retired, after his father’s death, accompanied by only a few 
followers, towards Kirman. He reached Cawashlr, and was subsequently 
joined by the chiefs and partisans of the Malik of Zawzan [Kawam-ud»Din, 
Mu-ayyid-ul-Mulk, Abi-Bikr, son of ’All, Az-Zawzani. His son, ’Izz-ud-Din, 
held Kirman and its dependencies after his father*;* death hut he was rcinovcd, 

r 
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a descendant of one of the paternal uncles of the 
Khwarazm Shahs, was given him in marriage, and the 
father-in-law was made the Lieutenant of Sultan Rukn- 
ud-D!n, by Sultan Muhammad ; and the whole of the 
Maliks of Gh ur. and the troops of the Jibal [of Kh urasan], 
were left to serve under him. When [his father], Sultan 
Muhammad, retired from the territory of 'Irak, the Turks 
of ’Irak, who were slaves of the Ata-baks, assembled [their 
troops] together, and gave him battle, but the Kh warazm 
Shahis gained the victory, in the year 614 H. 

Rukn-ud-Dtn reigned in Trak for a considerable period ; 
and, when the Mughal troops reached that country, and 
tribulation befell the Musalmans, the whole of the Khwa- 
razm Shahis fell into captivity, in the year 617 H., and 
were, in all probability, martyred®. 


XIII. MALIK GHIYAR-UD-DIN, AK SULTANL SON OF 

MUHAMMAD, KHWARAZM SHAH. 

Ak Sultan was another of the sons of Sultan Muhammad ; 
and, when the latter obtained possession of the throne of 

and the government was conferred upon Rukn-ud-Dfn.], who were in those 
parts. He divitled the treasure, accumulated by the Malik referred to, among 
his follow'ers, and advanced to Isfahan to endeavour to gain a footing in ’Ira^ 
again. When he entered it, the Ka^t kept aloof, and Rukn*ud-Dtn thought it 
advisable to leave tlie city, and pitch his tents outside. He was soon attacked 
by the Kazi’s adherents, on a hint from their master, who slew looo of Rukn- 
u<i- Din’s followers, and lost many themselves. When the Mugh^is had 
tiisposed of other matters in Khura.san, a force was sent against Rukn-ud-Din. 
He had given up all hope of acquiring possession of ’Ira^c, and had retired to 
r iruz-koh, an<l the Talar forces invested him therein. He heUl out for six 
months, at the cml of which period he had to come down and yiekl. All the 
threats of the infulcU couUl not induce him to bcn<l the knee to their leader, 
and lie wa> put to the swonl, along with his followers and dependents, and the 
po<)ple the fortress. 'Phis took place in 619 H. ; but .some writers say 
it happened in OiS H., and oiher>, iu 620 u. 

I lore, nbo; consitlcrahlc clifFcrcncc occurs in the various copies of the text, 
aiul the style is dilTeicnt. a> in •>e\eral other places. .Rome have, “ and the 
w hole of them were inarly'red. ” 

^ Pir SJirdi bore the title of Gh j\ ris*ud-Dtn, and he was ruler [nominallyl 
of Kirman, after the Malik of Zaw.-an. and his son. .\V Sultan was u^-er put 
in charge of any len itoi y ^\•ha^e\■el^ 0»ir author has pcrpetrate<l another great 
blunder here. Ak-Sultfin \\ .a . killed .“1 the >anie time that Sultan ArzalaV 
atnl two <>ther younger V>i.j»Uer5 were maisacrod by the See note , 
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Kirman and the inasnad of Gawashtr, he placed the 

^wajah of Zawzan upon the throne" of Kirman. After 

some years, the Khwajah of Zawzan died. He was an 

excellent man, and founded colleges of great repute, and 

rabats [hostels for travellers], and erected the fortress of 
oala-Mihr of Zawzan. 

When he died, Sultan Muhammad had conferred the 
throne of Kirman upon his own son, Ak Sultan ; and he 
proceeded into Kirman, and brought under his jurisdiction 
that territory as far as the sea-shore, and the frontiers of 
Mukran®. When the calamities caused by the Mughal 

Utter nonsense : the Malik of Zawzan was merely governor on the part 
of the Sultan, and never ascended a “throne.’* 

Gdliya§-ud-Din, Pir Sljah, had been tiarncd ruler of Kirman by his father ; 
“ but what help is there, when man’s proposals chime not with destiny’s 
disposals?” When the convulsions arose at the outset of the Mughal troubles, 
Ghiyas-ud-Din determined to proceed into Kirman. At this time, ^uja’-ud- 
Dln, Abud-Kasim, who had held the government on the part of the son of the 
Malik of Zawzan, was acting as the Prince’s deputy. The “world being filled 
with tumult and sedition,” he would not receive him, and the Prince was com- 
pelled to retire into ’IraV, where he stayed a short lime. A party of his 
father’s troops, which had remained in concealment, now joined him, and 
Buraia, who was a native of Kara- Kh ita-I, also became his adherent. He was 
a relative — some say a younger brother, some the son — of Baniko of Taraz, 
and 'had been converted to Islam, and had risen in Sultan Mufiammad’s 
service to the rank of Hajib ; and some writers state that he had been 
nominated preceptor to the young Prince. Be this as it may, on being joined 
by Bura^ and his followers, Gh iyas-ud-Dfn marched into Pars against the 
Ata-bak Sa’d [see note page 266], who was routed. Gh iyas-ud«Din and 
his forces committed great devastation in P'ars, after which he retired. Bura^, 
however, being aggrieved with him for some reason, deserted Gh iyas-ud-Drn 
one night, and set out with his ailherents, inten<ling to proceed by way of Klch 
and Mukran into Hindustan, “to take service with I-yal-timish, ruler of 
Dihli, who was also a native of Kara- Kh ita-I.” On reaching the frontier of 
Kirman, Shuja’-ud-Din, Abu-l-I^sim, who had been made governor of 
Gawashlr for Gh iyas-ud-Din, but who had refused to receive him, was induced 
by some of the youths among his followers, who sought to plunder Burak’s 
party and carry off the “moon-faced Kh itii-i damsels” among them, to inter- 
cept Bur^ by the way. They came into contact at Rudbar of Jirfat, and, 
during the fight which ensued, a party of Turks, serving with Shuia’-ud-Din. 
went over to Burak. Sijuja’-ud-DIn was taken and put to death, and BuraV 
acquired power over Kirman. This was in the year 621 H. Shuja’-ud-Din’s 
son continued to hold the citadel until Jalal-ud-Din arrived. After his sepa- 
ration from Burak, Gh iyas-ud-Din had taken up his quarters at Rai ; and, when 
his brother, Jalal-ud-Din, reached ’Ira^c, after his return from Sindh, Gh iyas- 
ud-Dln had joined him, had misconducted himself, and, finally, deserted his 
brother in an engagement with the Tatars, and finally retired into Kh uzistan. 
See note •, page 297. He then sent an agent to Buralf: to tell him of his 
arrival there. Bura^ pretended to be overjoyed ; and, after oaths and pro- 

T 2 
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irruption befell the empire of Islam, and Chingiz Kh an 
became triumphant over Iran, a body of Kh ita-isp and 
some troops of Sultan Muhammad, along with Burak, the 
Chamberlain, a native of Kh ita. a newly converted Musal- 
man, proceeded into ICirman, and contention and strifearose 
between them and Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din-i-Ak Sultan. The 
latter, not being powerful enough to repel the Khita-is, out 
of necessity, left Kirman and proceeded into Trak to his 
brother, Sultan Rukn-ud-Din, leaving the Amir, Shuja*- 
ud-Din, Abu*l-Kasim, in the city of Gawashir, which was 
the seat of government and capital of Kirman, with the 
name of Deputy and Seneschal of the city. 

Burak, Khita-!, the Chamberlain, with a numerous army, 

# 

appeared before the gates of Gawashir. and took up his 
position there ; and contention went on between them, 
which continued for a considerable length of time, until the 
period when Sultan Jalal-ud-Dtn, Mang-barni, marched 
from the land of Sind, by way of Mukran, into Kirman. 
As soon as he arrived in the vicinity of the latter territory, 
Burak, Kh ita-i. the Chamberlain, having obtained news of 
the coming of Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, proceeded to wait upon 
him, and pay him homage ; and Shuja*-ud-Din, Abu-1- 
Kasim, likewise, came out of the city of Gawashir to pay 
homage to the Sultan*. 

When Sultan Jalal-ud-Din reached the city, he had but 
a small following with him, and, therefore, he became 
anxious with respect to Burak, the Chamberlain, and made 
over the country of Kirman to him as governor, and 
proceeded into ^Iralc himself. After Burak, the Chamber- 
lain, had acquired possession of Kirman, Ak Sultan, having 

mises had been entered into by both parties, Gh iyaS‘Ud-Din set out for Kirman 
with about 509 followers, and Bural^ came forth to receive him with a lai^ 
following. They got on well together for some time, xmtil Bura^ began to 
treat’ the Prince with great arrogance, and finally demanded his mother in 
marriage. She gave a reluctant consent for the sake of her son. Two kins- 
men of Burak’s now became partisans of the Prince, warned him of Burak S 
designs against him, and asked his permission to kill him. Gh iyas-ud-D»n, 
remembering his promises and oaths, refused. A few days after, Burak became 
aware of all this ; his two kinsmen were cut to pieces, 
strangled, and his mother and all their followers and dependents were put to 
death, every soul , even to the infant at the breast. Bura^ sent the bead of {Jlliya 5 “ 
ud-Dtn to Uktae, son of Ch ingiz^ and obtained from the M ii^i al the investiture 
of Kirman, which he held for eleven years, when it passed to his descendants. 

t His son came out and presented the keys of Gawashir to the Suljan. 
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quarrelled with his brothers, in ’Irak, returned again into 
Kirnian, and obtained martyrdom at the hand of Burak 
Khita-I, the Chamberlain, and died^ 


XIV. SULTAN JALAL-UD-DlN, MANG-B.\RNi SON OF 
SULTAN MUHAM.MAD, KHWARAZM SHAH. 

9 

Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Mang-barni, was the eldest son of 
Sultan Muhammad, and was endowed with great heroism 
valour, and high talents and accomplishments. 

When his father, Sultan Muhammad, acquired possession 
of the territories of Ghur and Ghaznin, he conferred them 
on Jalal-ud-Din, and made over both those kingdoms to 
his charge ; and deputies of his were placed in those 
countries. Ghaznin was given to Malik Kuriz* ; Firuz- 
koh was entrusted to Mubariz-ud-Din, Sabzwari ; and the 
Wazarat was entrusted to Shihab-ud-DIn-i-Alb, Sarzkhsi. 
Karrman was given to the Malik-ul-Umra [Chief, or Noble 
of Nobles], Burshor‘ [Peshawar .?] and Bu-bikrpur [or, Abu- 

* Gljiyas-ud-Din was murdered in the fortress of Gawa^fr in 627 h 
T here is some dUcrepancy as to dates, which I have not space to disc-.ss, hut 
the former appears the most correct, as BuraV evidently took advantage of 
Ja!al-ud-Dln's defeat, mentioned in note », page 297. to make himself inde- 
pendent, and would scarcely have dared to put his brother to death while 
Jalal-ud-Din had the power to chastise him. 

* In one of the oldest copies of the text where the vowel-points are given, 
he is called Mang-bami, and was so styled from having a mole on his nose! 
lie >yas, according to Yafa-I, and other trustworthy writers, the greatest, the 
most noble-minded, the most warlike, and the most devout of the sons of his 
father, and most worthy of the diatlem of sovereignty. His valour rivalled that 
of Rustam and Isfandiyar, and he was able, skilful, and sagacious. If there 
was any man in those days capable of coping with Chingiz successfully, it was 
he; and, from his subsequent heroic actions, there can be little doubt but 
that his efforts would have been crownetl with success, if his advice had been 
acterl upon, or he had had the direction of affairs, and had been seconded by 
his brothers, nobles, and subjects, with that unity of purpose so essential in the 
hour of danger. His brothers, however, were selfish beyond measure, and cared 
for naught but their own interests and worldly pleasures and excesses, whilst 
Jalal-ud-Din was kept in constant attendance upon his father, contrary to his 
own inclinations. 

* Possibly, Kurbuz. The majority of copies are as above, but others have 

and [?] all of which seem meaningless. 

» This may refer to Peshawar, which was called Bagram up to Babar’s time, 
but there is a place named Burshor much farther south, between 

^ndahar and the Indus ; and our author, in his account of Mahmud of 
Ghaznin, when referring to the idol-lemple which fell at his birth, says it was 
hear Barshabur quite a different mode of spelling. Sec i>.\gc 76. 
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Bikrpur] were conferred upon Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, 
Muhammad Alt-i- Kh ar-post. 

When the irruption of Changiz Kh an occurred, Sultan 
Jalal-ud-Dln, Mang-barni, was in attendance upon his 
father, as has been previously recorded ; and, when he 
brought his father^s remains to Kh warazm and interred 
them, his brother [Arzalu Sh ah] was seated on the throne 
of Kh warazm. although he was a [much] younger brother ; 
and both the brothers were apprehensive pf each other®. 
Kutb-ud-Dln, Arzalu Shah, conspired against Jalal-ud- 
Din, who, having obtained information of his design, came 
out of Kh warazm. and departed by the route of the wilds 
of Sharistan. From thence he proceeded to the westward 
of Nishapur. and entered the desert between Kh urasan and 
Kirman, with the determination of proceeding to Gh aznin^ 

® After his father had breathed his last and had been buried, Jalahud-Dln 
left the island of Ab-i-Sugxm with a few followers, and set out for Kh warazm. 
where were his younger brothers, ArzalaV Sultan, A^ Sultan, Timur Malik, 
Aghul §ahib, and Kajae Tigln, with 90,000 J^ankulis. He had vast difficulties 
to encounter from the confused state of affairs at that time, the successes of 
Ch ingiz and his sons, and from his ONvn countrymen, who considered that the 
glory of the house of Takish had departed. It may be as well to mention, 
that the following notes give a cofisenttive account of Jalal*ud-Din’s life. 

All men of experience, and the soldiery generally, were desirous of the 
sovereignty of Jalal-ud-Din, and, although the most solemn agreement had 
been entered into by the two brothers not to injure or molest each other, the 
ill-disposed Amirs of ArzalaV’s party, who desired a weak and inexperienced 
Prince at the head of affairs for their own selfish purposes, combined to fall 
suddenly upon Jalal-ud-DIn and slay him. He, finding such acts could be 
contemplated at such a time, and knowing the state of utter misery in which 
the country was now overwhelmed, considered it advisable to leave Khwarazm 
in the hands of his brother and his party, rather than weaken the little power 
still remaining by civil strife. He determined to proceed, attended only by a 
small following, by way of Nisa to Shad-yakh [of Nishapur]. As it was, an 
army of Mughals had already reached the Kh warazm territory, and Jalal-ud- 
L)tn was closely pursued [near Astawah, according to Alfl,] by a portion of 
that horde, on his way to Sh ad-ya kh . and had great difficulty in effecting his 
escape. His brothers — four in all — who had followed after him to try and 
induce him to return, or, more probably, because they could not stay any 
longer, fell into the hands of this band, and were all put to the sword. See 
note *, page 280. _ , 

7 Sviltan Jalal-ud-Din only remained two or three days at Sh^d-yakh* 
order to get together as many men as possible ; and, on the 12th of ZI-Hijjah, 
he set out quietly at night, by way of Zawzan, towards Gh aznfn, to the govern- 
ment of which part he had been nominated by his father. The Mughals were 
close at hand, and he had not left more than an hour before they appearerl before 
the place. As soon as they found he was not there they set out in pursuit, 
and pushed on until they came to a place where two roads branched off. At 
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Trustworthy persons have related/ that Jalal-ud-Din, in 
that desert, saw Mihtar Khizr®, who foretold his sove- 
reignty, but, under this compact, that the blood of no 
Musalman should be shed by his hand. From thence, 
Jalal-ud-Dtn proceeded into the territories of Nimroz, Bust, 
and Dawar, and came to Ghaznin*. 

Malik Kh an of Hirat, who formerly bore the name of 
Amtn-i-Hajib[Amin-ul-Mulk?] and had killed Muhammad 
Kh arnak. Gh uri. and who had, before the arrival of Jalal-ud- 
Din, set out towards Hindustan, at this time, that the Sultan 
came to Ghaznin, likewise, joined him. Ch ingiz Kh an 
detached an army, from his Mughal following, in search of 
Sultan Jalal-ud-Dtn, towards Gh aznin. and Ftku* Nu-yan, 

this place the Sultan had left a small party of his followers, under an Amir, with 
directions, in case of his being pursued, to resist the Mugh^ls for .a short 
period, to give him time, and then to take the other road. This was done ; and 
the Mughals. thinking they were on the Sultan’s track, took the wrong road. 
The Sultan on this occasion is said to have made a march of forty fan>akll!i 
without a halt. 

On reaching Zawzan he wished to enter and take some repose, and give rest 
to his horses ; but admittance was refused, the excuse l>eing, that, in case of 
attack by the Mughals, the people could not hold out the place for an hour, 
and that any attempt at opposition would bring vengeance upon them. He, 
therefore, continued his route as far as Mabam-aTjad pj. He left that place at 
midnight, and at dawn the next morning the Mugh^ils reached it. They 
followed in the track of the Sultan as far almost as Yazdawtah [also called 
Zaudtah— Jezdoun of the maps?], a dependency of Hirat [about seventy-five 
miles S.W. of that city], and then abandoned the pursuit. 

** Another of our author’s childish tales, certified t>y ^‘trustworthy autho- 
rities.” 

» The Sultan, without further trouble, reached Qhaznfn, on the 17th of 
Zi-Hijjah, 617 H. Amin Malik, called also Amln-ul-Mulk [he is styled 
Yamin-ul-Mulk in Rau?at-us-Safa and Habib-us-Siyar. and Yamin Malik by 
Alfi], the governor, who had 50,000 men with him. came out to receive th 
Sultan, and both the troops and people rejoiced at his arrival, for the govern- 
ment of the territory fonnerly pos>essc<l by the Sultans of Qijur had been 
previously assigned to him by his father. He encamped on tlie Maidan-i- 
.Sabz of Ghaznin ; and, as soon as the news of his arrival spread abroad, chief- 
tains and troops [who were in those parts previously, no tloubt] bc^n to flock 
to his standard from all parts around, and among the number was Saif-ud-DIn, 
IgJjrak, with 40,000 men, Kankulis, Rhalj, and Turkmans ; an<l the Amirs 
of Gbur also joined him from the parts adjacent. His affairs now .xssumed 
considerable grandeur and magnificence, and a large army assembled around him. 

» Some copies of the text, but they arc those lexst to be depended upon, 
differ considerably here. They have, — “ Malik Khan of I lirat, who was named 
Amin-i-Hajib, at the outset of the events respecting Muhammad Kharnak. 
Ghuri, before Jalal-ud-l)in had come into Hindustan, ’ I he correct 

name of this chief was Atnin Malik, and he is also c.illcd Anun-ul-Mulk. 

In some copies Fiiku. 
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who was Chingiz Khan’s son-in-law, was the commander of 
that force. 

Sultan Jalal-ud-Din advanced against the Mughal army 
as far as the limits of Barvvan^ and overthrew the Mughal 

^ Early in the spring of 6i8 H. he put his forces in motion, and advanced to 
Banvan. Having encamped there, he received intimation that, a Mughal 
army, under Bak-chak and Y~am-ghur [these leaders are someu’hat differently 
called by some writers — Kam-chak, and Yighur, Tamghur^ and even Balgbur]» 
was pressing the siege of Wamtan [Bamian, 70 and b being interchangeable}; 
and that it was in danger of falling into their hands, if not speedily relieved. 

[With regard to these places — the town and fortress referred to— I must 
here make a few remarks. The town, or position, of Barwan, is like* 
wise called Parwan, Farwan, Baran, and Barwan on the Ab-i-Baranf, 
by as many diflTerent writers. The letters and / are interchangeable. 

The two first are undoubtedly incorrect. Babar and Abu-1-Fa?l call the 
upper portion of the Kabul river the ** Ab-i*Baranf,” and, in my humble 
opinion, this proves the correctness of the situation of this place, as given by 
BaihaVi, Yafa-i, and Jami’-ut-TawarTkli — which latter work also states that it 
lies on the “banks of the Ab-i-Bamni ” — as situated between Gh aznfn and 
Wamlan, but nearer Gh aznin. What modem writers and travellers in Af* 
gh^nistan call the Logurh [the Lohgar] river, the historians above quoted, and 
many others, call the Ab-i*Barani, and consider it, very properly, as the main 
stream of the upper portion of that river which, ultimately, enters the Indus 
above Atak. Barwan is also to be found in many maps, although the position 
may not be quite correct, at about five or six stages north of G^aznliT. With 
respect to the fortress invested by the Mughals, the Introduction to the Zafar- 
I^amah, an excellent and trustworthy authority, says it was “Bamian, also called 
Wamian and this last seems to be the name which some writers have mis- 
taken for Walian. Certainly there is a place mentioned in the Masalik-wa- 
Mamalik named Walin, but one syllable less than Walian and Wamian, as 
being **the same distance from Kh ulum as the latter is from Balkh.” There 
is also a Parwan or Farwan, on the Panj-hir river j but those who have setn 
the Parwan valley, north of Kabul, describe it as very tortuous, and, in many 
places, a mere rocky defile ; and there is also the pass of the same name over 
Hindu-Kush, not the easiest by far. If Barwan, or Parwan, north of Kabul, 

coukl possibly be the place referred to, and Walian the Walin of Masalik* 

wa-Mamalik, and which Mr. Thomas, R. A. S. J. , vol. xvii. p. 86, calls 
** Wawalin, ” and considers to have been situated near the “modem Kundiiz” 
[Kundus, by ’Arabs, Kunduz, is described as a very ancient place, by oriental 
writers, who say the correct name was Kuhandujz, signifying a fortress, but by 
cor\stant use shortened Into Kundus. Baiha^i repeatedly refers to Kuhandujz, 
and constantly mentions Walwalij JVj also, but neither “ Wawilin” nor 

Walin] be the place to which the Mughals were laying siege, JaJal-ud- 

TDin would have had to cross and re-cross the Hindu-Kush on this occasion, a 
rather difficult matter at any time, even for travellers, much more for an army 
of about 100,000 horsemen, in early spring, and a dangerous one too, con- 
sidering that Chiogiz, with his main force, was before Tac-V^» only about 
tiventy miles from Kundus, while the Parw^ Pass, and Sar-i-Ulang Pass, 
connected with it, and the other passes of Hindu-Kush. were no less than 
eighty miles ofT, or more. Jal^I-ud-Din might have been cut off from the 
passes easily by a force from Chingiz’s army whilst he was engaged with the 
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infidels. He encountered them upon three different times in 
that quarter, and on all three occasions success and victory 

Mughal forces before WamtSn. or Waltan so called. Besides, we are plainly 
told that Barwan. on the banks of the Ab-i-Barant, was a town or city bttwetn 
Sihaznin and Balhh. Chingiz hinoself came in pursuit of the Sultan, by way 
of Andar-ab, Kabul, and Bamian.] " 

Leaving his heavy material and baggage at Barwan, Sultan Jalal-ud-Din 
marched to the relief of the fortress ; and. having come upon the advanced 
force of the Mu^ab in that direction, made a dash upon them, and inflicted a 
loss of 1000 men. The Suljan’s troops being the most numerous, the Mughals 
retired across the river, destroying the bridge after them [this shows the river, 
whatever it was, was not fordable], and took up a position on the opposite side. 
Vollies of arrows were discharged on either side until night closed, and during 
the darkness the Mughals, according to their favourite manoeuvre, seemingly, 
decamped. [If Walian lay where Kundus does now, a messenger would have 
brought Chingiz with his whole army, or a large portion of it, from Tae-kan 
before night.] The Sultan now caused a great quantity of food and other 
necessaries [scarcely brought over the Par\\’an Pass] to be sent to the fortress 
of Wamian, after which he returned to his camp at Barwan. 

Chingiz, having heard before Tae-kan of this reverse, despatched another 
force of 30,000 picked troops, under Shabki J^otu [according to Yafa-i, but 
by our author and some others, Flku Nu-yan ; by the Zafar-Namah, Kankud 
and other leaders ; and by others, Kubur] to take revenge, and prepared to 
follow in person ; and one morning, in the early forenoon, about a -uvek after 
his return to Barwan, intimation reached the Sultan that the Mughab were 
approaching. He at once put his troops in motion, and advanced about a 
league to meet them, and drew up his ranks in readiness to receive them. [If 
the modem Parwan be the place, a position they were not likely to verture 
into with such a large force able to attack them within it, and a strong fortress 
in their rear, the Mughals must have been about to issue from the pass, and 
the Sultan must have advanced towards its entrance to receive them ; but I doubt 
very much whether those who have seen those passes would consider such to be 
probable or possible.] Amin Malik had the right wing, and Saif-ud-DIn, 
Ighrak, the left, while the Sultan took p>ost in the centre. He gave orders 
for the troops to dismount, and hold their horses’ bridles in hand. [Thrown 
over the arm probably, but scarcely to * * bind the reins 0/ their horses round 
their waists.'^ What if the horses had taken fright? Even with the reins 
thrown over their arms, the men would have had to fight in a single rank — a 
strange mode of fighting. The probability is that the briilles of the horses were 
fastened at the saddle, to, or round, the horses’ waists, which would enable a few 
men comparatively to look after them.] This they obeyed, determined to do 
or die. The right wing, under Amin Malik, being the strongest division of 
the Sultan’s army, the Mugbals directed their chief efforts against it, and it 
was forced back ; but, prompt aid being afforded from the left and centre, the 
Mughals. in their turn, were compelled to give way. Not a man on either 
side turned Ids back : great valour was shown on both sides, and the fighting 
only ceased with the lighL 

Next morning preparations were made to renew the engagement, but the 
Sultan’s troops, having noticed the ranks of another division (the “ wood and 
felt” ranks of the Rau?at*u5-?aiaJ, apparently drawn up in rear of the Mughal 
ranks, conceived that reinforcements must have reachetl them during the night, 
and they seemed disinclined to encounter them. Counsel was taken as to the 
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rewarded him ; but, on the news of these successes of his 
reaching Chingiz Khan, he, being at Tal-kan of Khurasan 
[Tae-kan of Tukharistan ?] at the time, marched his armies 
towards Ghaznin*. Sultan Jalal-ud-Dinwas unable to offer 

advisability of falling back to and taking shelter near the foot of the hills, and 
retiring to the high ground and spurs ; but the Sultan would not hear of such a 
prejudicial movement. The troops were directed to dismount as on the 
previous day [ordering them to dismount would indicate ground impracticable 
for cavalry, but dismounting to fight also indicates a determination to conquer 
or die] ; and, on this occasion, the enemy’s efforts were directed against the left 
wing under Saif-ud-Dtn, IghraV, the valour and spirit of whose men they had 
had such recent proof of, and their best men were pitted against it. The troops 
of the left wing, however, stood their ground so determinedly, and plied their 
arrows with such effect, that the Mughals were hurled back. They having 
turned their backs without venturing to renew the attack, the Sultan directed 
that the tymbals should sound the charge, upon which the whole force mounted 
and charged the hfughals [I fancy the Parwan Pass is not a fttte place fora 
general charge by a numerous army of cavalry], who turned their backs and made 
off. Again they rallied, charged the Sultan’s advanced troops, and inflicted a loss 
of 500 warriors ; but the Sultan flew to the rescue, and again charged the 
Mughals and put them to final rout, making great slaughter among them. 
The two leaders returned with the remnant of their forces to Chingiz’s camp at 

Tae-Van, 

The Sultan’s troops, having defeated the Mughals, took to plunder ; and, 
most unfortunately, a dispute arose between Amin Malik and Saifiud-Din, 
Ighra^. about a horse, and Amin Malik, in the heat of the dispute, struck 
the latter over the head with his whip. The Sultan was unable [not 
“unwilling”] to investigate the matter, because he doubted whether the 
l^nkulis [Amin Malik’s followers] would submit to any decision. In consc* 
quence of this untoward event, Saif-ud-DIn, IghraV, smarting under the insult, 
stayed with the Sultan but for the day; and, when night set in, “with the 
instinct [and cunning] of the wild beasts,” he marched away with his whole 
force towards the mountains of Kanrman and SanVuran [some say,' Siianuzan)- 

ThU event completely broke the power of Jalal-ud-Din, having deprived him 
of nearly half his army ; and, under the circumstances, he thought it advisable 

to retire to Ghaznin. 

* GJiingiz Kh.an, who had ndw disposed of Tae-^an, having become aware 
of this division among, and partial dispersion of, the Sultan’s army, hastened^ 
take revenge. leaving his heavy material behind at BuVlan, he advance 
with his whole available force, by way of Andar-ab, it is said, against Wamian 
or Bamian. [This c^iainly must be the Walian, as he would s^rcely have 
left it unmolested.] He was detained a month before it, and, having taken it, 
he put every soul to the sword, and then set out against .Sultan Jalal-ud-Din. 

The Sultan, on becoming aware of Ch ingiz’s intentions, being far too w 
to make a stand against such forces, which no ruler of that time could out- 
number, resolved to cross the Sindh, and retire into Hindustan [the reason 
probably was, that he claimed the western parts of the Panjab, and 
Sindh, as successor to the dominions of Mu’Lzz [Sbihab]-ud-Din, Ghuri, aro, 
leaving a gaxrUon at Gh aznin. he set out. Oz Khan was left at Kaj 

Kajia, probably, the name of a place on the route to the Indus by t e 
Paisvar Pass], with the rear -guard of the Suite’s small force, to endeavour to 
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resistance to these forces, and retired towards Bur^or[Pesha. 

hold Chingiz’s advance at bay, and give him time to send his family and 
effects across, and to get his followers across also, on the appearance of the 
Mughals. but Oz Ehan was defeated and forced back. Chingiz, who saw through 
the Sultan s object, and knew that he had left Gh aznin fifteen days before his 
reaching it. pushed on with all possible celerity, and, after crushing the Sultan’s 
rear-guard, made a forced march during the night. It was in the month of 
Rajab, 618 H. [corresponding to September, 1221 A.D., although a few writers 
mention Sh^^wwal — December] ; and, when the morning dawned, the Sultan, 
who was encamped near the bank of the river nearly opposite the Nil-ab ferry 
[the place where Timur is said, subsequently, to have passed the Indus, but 
he crossed at Dinkot], and who had along with him his family, dependents, 
and treasures, found the Mu^h^ls on three sides of him — they were in his front 
and on both flanks, and the river was in his rear. Notwithstanding the extreme 
danger of his situation, he was not to be daunted, and determined to stand his 
ground. The Mughals began by attacking his right wing [the odds were 
more than fifty to one], under Amin Malik, a body of them having advanced 
along the river’s bank to take him in flank ; and they ovcipowered him, and 
most of his party were slaughtered. Amin Malik, with the few men remaining 
of the right wing, made for Barghawar ; but, as the Mughals had occupied the 
route, he and they were all slaughtered by the way. The left wing, under Kh an 
Malik, was likewise overwhelmed. The Suljan had kept up this unequal 
combat from daivn to noon, and was now left with the remains of his centre 
reduced by this time to about 700 men [some say 100 only]. He flew from the 
flank to the centre, and centre to flank of the enemy, and fought like a lion at 
bay, charged them repeatedly [the Mughals were commanded not to kill him, 
but to take him alive if possible], overthrowing numbers, and clearing a space 
around him at every onset, and filling them with amazement at his valour. All was 
of no avail ; it was like attempting to stay the ocean’s billows, for the Mughal 
forces increased every moment by the arrival of fresh troops, and pressed 
forward, every instaht contracting the area round the gallant Sultan. [If the 
reader will examine one of the Panjab suivcy maps of this part, he will fin<l 
that the nature of the ground was of some advantage to Sultan Jalal-ud-Dln, 
by rendering it difficult for the Mugh^tls to hhow an extended front.] 

When he perceived that his situation was become desperate, and had gone 
beyond name and fame, he surveyed the scene with tearful eyes and fevered 
lip. At this crisis Ujash Malik [also Akhas], son of Khan Malik, his maternal 
uncle, seized the bridle of his horse, and dragged him away. With weeping 
eyes, and his heart filled with a thousand pangs, he bade adieu to his wives 
and children, his mother, and other relations and dependents, called for his 
state charger to be saddled and brought forth, and, having mounted him, once 
more, like the crocorlile, he plunged into the sea of conflict, and, having forced 
back the foremost of the enemy for a short distance, turned round, divested 
himself of his armour, slung his shield at his back, and, seizing his canopy 
without its staff, and urging his charger with his whip [spurs not used], he 
plunged into the Sindh, although the water was at a distance of eight or ten 
yards below the bank ; and, armed with his sword, .spear, shield, and quiver of 
arrows, “like unto a fearless lion rushing along a plain, he passed the Jihun, 
and reached the opposite bank in safety, after having been carried down some 
distance by the force of the current, and before reaching a spot favourable for 
landing.” [A camel does not look very “ proud” when crossing a river, much 
less the Indus, even in a boat. Sec Elliot, vol. ii., note 2, page 552. 
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war ?] ; and, on the banks of the river Sind, an encounter 

Between a lion and a camel there is a vnst difference^ although they are but two 
points — and yi- — but who could mistake them, the camel being a very 
model of awkwardness? The word “ Jihun,” used by one of the authors from 
which this is taken, seems to signify any mighty river, as the Jlbun of Sindh ; 
and, in this sense, Ibn Khiurdabih appears to use iL There is a place, on the 
west bank of the Indus, a little below Ntl-ab, called Gh ora»Trap. or the 
** Horse’s Leap,” and very probably the name is derived from the Suljan’s 
feat above recorded. Chingiz Kh ^ caused a monument [^] to be erected 
where the battle took place. It has been said [Elliot, vol iL, App. page 
571], that “the passage of the river [Indus] would have been no such very 
gallant feat [Columbus and the egg to wit : nothing is after it has been 
accomplished !] in that month [December] when the river was at its lowest,” 
and reference is made to “ Allamsh ” [I-yal-timish] and old Ranjit Singh ; but 
where did they cross ? Where the river was broad and shallow, and the current 
not rapid j but where Jalal-ud*Din is said to have plunged in from the over* 
hanging bank, ^ome 25 to 30 feet above the water, was at a place a few 
miles below Ntl-ab, where the river is about 180 feet deep, 250 yards wide, 
and running at the rapid rate of nine or ten miles an hour. The whole distance 
between Nil-ab and this place maybe described as one immense and irresistible 
rapid. See Wood : “ Oxus.”] Ciingiz, seeing the Suljan in the act of crossing, 
galloped to the bank ; and some of his Mughals would have thrown themselves 
in after him, but Chingiz forbade them, and they took to their bows. A group, 
•who witnessed the scette^ relate that, as far as their arrows could reach, the water 
was red with blood, for several of his followers followed his example. Some 
idea may be formed, from what has been noticed above, of the value of the 
** Universal History,” the best authority for the English reader to consult, 
when it is therein stated, that Jalal-ud-Din, when in the middle of the river — 
running about nine miles an hour — “stopped to insult jenghiz Khan, why was 
come to the bank to admire his courage, and emptied his quiver of arrows 
against him” ! ! 

Having reached the opposite side, the Sultan, slowly and sorrowfully, rode 
upwards along the bank until he reached a spot facing his own camp, and 
beheld the plunder of his family, kinsmen, dependents, his treasures, and all 
his belongings, without being able to render them succour, while Ciingi* 
continued astride his horse on the opposite side, pointing out the Sull^ to 
his sons. The Sultan now dismounted from his charger, loosened the girth^ 
took off the felt saddle-cloth, together with his own tunic and cloak, and his 
arrows, and laid them in the sun to dry, and spread his canopy on the h^d 
of his spear, which he stuck into the ground to shade him from the sun. He 
remained all alone until the time of afternoon prayer, when about seven of his 
followers joined him, and a small tent was pitched for his convenience. Whilst 
the light permitted, he watched the proceedings of the Mughals, **whilstthe 
heavens above looked down upon him with wonder and amazement, as though 
they said, — 

• Never hath the world beheld a man like this. 

Nor heard of one among the heroes of ancient tim^ 

Chingiz Khan and the whole of the Mughals, who witnessed this wonderfid 
feat, placed their hands to their mouths [denoting amazement] ; and Chingiz 
himself, when he beheld the Sultan’s lofty bearing, turned his face towards his 
sons, and said, — “ Such a son as this is worthy to survive his father ! Since he 
has escaped the vortex of fire and water, and reached the shore of escape, 
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took place between them. Sultan Jalal-ud-Din was defeated 
and overthrown, and he threw himself into the river, and 
retired, discomfited, into Hindustan. 

The august Sultan, Shams-ud-Dunya wa ud-D!n, 
despatched a force from his armies against him, upon which 
SuUan Jalal-ud-Din turned aside, and proceeded towards 

O chch ah and Multan*. From thence he entered the 

\ 

countless deeds will be achieved by him, and vast trouble caused ; and, as long 
as he lives, it is fallacious for us to entertain the hope of dominion and empire, 
and how then is it possible for any prudent man to be heedless of his actions !” 

Several historians say, that this event occurred in the “vicinity” of 

Barshawar ; and, from this, we may judge how far Waihind or Bahind, 
mentioned under Mahmud of Ghaznin [page 76], may have been distant from 
that place. See also note *, page 285. 

* Here we have a good specimen of our author’s wilful concealment and 
distortion of facts : he could not have been ignorant of these events, which 
happened during his own lifetime, in the country in which he was residing, and . 
at Court, where all these matters were perfectly well known. He came first 
into Sindh in 624 H., not long aftqr they happened. I must only give a brief 
summary of the principal events to elucidate Jalal-ud-DIn’s Indian career, 
and correct our author’s blunders and misstatements. The Sultan, having 
crossed the Indus in safety, as soon as night came on, entered the Chul [un- 
cultivated or desert tract] of Jaru]c — called to this day, the Chul-i-Jalali — with 
his few followers, and was joined, by degrees, by stragglers from his army, 
until they numbered .about 50 or 100 men, some badly armed. With this 
handful of followers he attacked a town, where there was a considerable force 
of Hindus, defeated them, and captured the place, and in it obtained some 
horses and arms. Shortly after, others of his men, who had escaped from the 
banks of the Indus, also joined him. He sent a force of 500 horse against 
another place in that vicinity, and again defeated the. people of those parts, 
who showed hostility towards him. By degrees his force increased to between 
4000 and 5000 m*en ; and Chingiz, W’ho was still in the vicinity of the Indus, 
on hearing of it, and fearing the energy of Jalal-ud-Dfn, de.spatched a force 
against him under ^ leader named Turtae. The Sultan, not being strong 
enough to oppose the Mughals. retired through a part of the Panjab tow'ards 
the frontier of the kingdom of Dihli. On this the Mughal lea<ler again retired, 
after plundering the neighbourhood of Malkapur. The Sultan despatched 
an envoy to I-yal-timish, the slave-king of Dihlx, on arriving near his frontier, 
requesting that the latter would assign a place for his residence for a short time, 
and urged this request upon the previous good understanding, which had 
existed between them as neighbours [his father’s officials and the ruler of Dihli 
probably], and further urged the great advantage of mutual support, and that, 
even for humanity’s sake, he would grant this favour of an asylum. “ The base 
nature of the slave, however, was,” as one author says, “unchanged in the 
king ; and, sprinkling his head with the dust of churlishness and ill-nature, 
he, after taking a long time to consider on the subject, put the Sultan’s envoy 
to death [some say he had him poisonerl], under pretence that the envoy had 
been conspiring against him, but, in reality, fearing the effect upon his own 
Turkish followers, and probably the Sultan’s .superiority over himself, his war- 
like character, his nobility of mind, and great energy. The manumitted slave 
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territory of Kirman, and afterwards Fars. The Ata-bak, 


exciised himself by saying, that the climate of the country would not agree with 
the Sultan’s health, but that, if he would accept a place in the environs of 
Dihli, one should be assigned to him. This, of course, was to get him into 
his pK>wer, if possible. As to I-yal-timish sending^ “an army” against the 
Sultan, it is absurd : he knew better than to do that. He did send a great 
man as envoy, with rich presents and supplies, arid false excuses, for the murder 
of the Sultan's envoy. The Sultan, having returned to Balalah and Nikalah, 
near Lihor, and his forces having now increased, by the arrival of many of his 
old soldiers, to the number of about 10,000, but by no means sufficient to bring 
the ruler of Dihli to account, despatched a portion of his army against the 
Hills of Jud. That force defeated the Khokar [or more correctly, Khokhar] 
chief, erroneously styled Rae Kokar and Kokar by most writers [the Ghakhars 
are quite a distinct race], and returned witn great booty. The Sultan demanded 
the chief’s daughter in marriage, which was readily acceded to; and, moreover, 
the Rae sent his son at the head of a considerable body of his tribe, to join the 
Sultan’s troops, and the title of Kutlagh [some say Kulij] Khan was bestowed 
upon the latter. 

Hostility of long standing existed between the Khokhar chief and Kubash^* 
governor of Sindh [the whole valley of the Indus, below the Salt Range, was 
called Sindh in those days], who had now begun to consider himself an 
independent sovereign. He was encamped near U chch ah with 20,000 men, 
and a force of 7000 was despatched against him, by the Sultan, under Jahan 
Pahlawan, gviided by the chief’s son. They made a forced march, and, falling 
suddenly upon Kubachah. in the night, totally overthrew him. Kubaolinh 
got on board a vessel, and made for his stronghold of Akar and Bakar [Sakar 
and Bhakar? Jami’-ut-Tawarlkh says, “two fortresses on one island"], 
“which are two islands in the river Sindh" [more on this subject anon], and 
the Sultan came to U chch ah. Kubaehah now managed to get back to 
Multan, after having, on the Sultan’s demand, paid him a considerable sum 
of money a.s tribute. The hot sea.son coming on, the Sultan returned to the 
Salt Range hills again, and, on the way, took a fortress called Bisiram or Bisram 
[Bisram-pur?], where he was wounded in the hand by an arrow. 

Chingiz had despatched another army against him, and the Sultan was 
obliged to move towards Lower Sindh. On his arrival in sight of Multan, 
lie sent an agent to Kubachah and demanded a contribution ; but he, knowing 
the Mughals were on the move, refused, and showed determined hostility. 
The Sultan did not tarry in the vicinity, but proceeded to Uchchah, which, 
proving hostile also, he remained before two days and set fire to. From thence 
he advanced to Sindustan [the name given by the generality of historians is 
Stwastan— Alf! soys, “ Sadusan, which is S» wastan"]— the present Europt^- 
ized Sehwan. The city and fortress were held by a deputy of Kubachah s, 
Fakhr-u<bD!n, Salart. A force sent out by him, under Lachfn, a naUve of 
KJjita, having been overthro%\Ti by the Sultan’s vanguard under Uz Kh^n, 
Fakiir-ud-Din, on the Sultan’s arrival, came forth, and delivered up the place* 
Jalabud-Din entered the city, and remained there a month, after which he con- 
ferred a dress of honour upon FakJir-ud-Dln, left him in charge a.s his lieutenant 
in Sindustan, and marchetl to Dibal and Damrilah. A I^bash [Abyssinian 
or negro], who was niler of that part, fled, got on ship-board, and escape 
'Fhe Sultan encamped near those places ; and, from thence, detached a force, 
under K.h as Kh an towards Nahrwalah, from which he returned with immen^ 
booty. Sultan Jalal-ud-Din founded a Jami’ Masjid at Diwal or Dibal, as it 
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Abu-Bikr, ruler of Fars®, gave the Sultan his sister in 


is also called, on the mins of an idol-temple. [The situation of this place 
seems to have puzzled many. Isfakhurt says it lies west of the river 
Klihran ; Abl-l-|^asim, Ibn Hu^al, says, in one place, that it lies on the 
sea-coast on the eastern bank of the Mihran ; while, in another place, he 
says the waters of the Mihran fall into the sea east of Dtbal. Abu l-Kasim-i- 
*Abd-ullah, son of Khurdad, Kh urasant. author of the Masai.i k-wa-Mama- 
LlK, also says the Mihran passes Dtbal on the east ; but Abu-l-Fa?! says, 
plainly, that Brahmanabad was subseq\»ently styled Dibal or Diwal anil, 
Thathah, and so does the Jami*-ut-Tawartkh and others also. Extensive ruins 
exist for miles around Thathah ; and, in endeavouring to fix the site of Dibal, 


which the ancient geographers say was situated on the coast, and modem 
writers expect to find there still, the latter do not make allowance for 
alterations and changes in the course, and for the deposits at the mouth of 
the Indus, which, during the lapse of many centuries, have increased the 
distance of the present Thathah from the sea many miles. The mouth 
[or mouths] of the Indus must have ch.nnged considerably w’ithin the last 250 
years, if Tliathah and Diwal be one and the same place ; for Paynton, in his 
account of the voyage of Captain Christopher Newport, who took out Sir 
Robert Shirley as envoy to Persia in 1613, says Sir Robert was landed there. 
He remarks, — “We came to an anchor near th€ city of Diul^ in the month of the 
river Sinde^ in 24* yd N. Lat., and our varying at the same place 16® 45'.’" 
Thathah is in Lat. 24® 44', and KaiaghL which is also supposed by some to 
be the site of Dibal, lies in 24® 5*^-1 

Whilst in Lower Sindh, information reached the Sultan, that his brother, 
Ghiyas-ud-Din, Pir Shah, was established in ’Ira]c ; but that the troops, 
generally, desired his [ Jalal-ud-Dtn’s] presence, and were calling for him to 
head them ; and further, that BuraV, the Hajib, was in Kirman, and was then 
investing the town [city] of Banlasir. [Ibn Hu^al says ‘ Bardasir, which 
is to say, Gawashir.] These things, together with information respecting the 
movements of a large Mughal force [the one previously alluded to, which was 
despatched into the Mukranat — the Mukrans], and the return of Chingiz to 
his own country again, determined the Sxdtan to set out for Ira^c by way of 
Mukran, which lie did in 621 H. ; and, like Alexander before him, lost a 
number of his followers from the unhealthiness of the climate. 

From this point, in order to save space, I must greatly curtail the notes 1 
had written, although the remaining events in the career of Jalal-ud-Dtn are very 
interesting. The Sultan entereil Kirman, and Shuja’-ud-Din, Abu-l-i^sim s 
son, who held out Gawashtr [also called Bardasir] for Ghiyas ud-DIn, the 
Sultan’s brother, and who was then holding it against Burak, the I^jib, 
cam'e out and presented the keys to the Sultan. Burak prelendeii to submit 
and to be most loyal, and gave his daughter to the Sultan, but, subsequently, 
shut him out of the capital, and sent out his followers, although he pretended 
merely to hold it, and the territory of Kirman, as the Sultan’s deputy. Jalal- 
ud-Din had matters of greater importance to engage his attention at that time, 
and he accordingly set out for ’Irak by way of Shiraz, and sent an envoy to the 


Ata-bak Sa’d to announce his coming. , a , - wi 11 

« Not so : the Ata-bak Sa’d still nded in Fars, and Abu-Bikr did not 
succeed him until 628 ii.— seven years subsequently. How different was the 
behaviour of Sa’d to that of the “august Sultan” of our author ! As soon as 
the Sultan’s agent came, he despatched his son. Salghur ^ah. with 500 horse, 
to do him honour, and to apologize for not coming himself, because, some time 
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marriage, and entertained him as a guest. From Fars, 
Jalal-ud-Din entered the country of Azarbaijan, and 
defeated the infidels of Gurj ^ [Georgia], and reduced that 
country under his jurisdiction. 

previously, he had taken an oath which he could not break, that he would 
never more go forth to receive any one soever. Jalal-ud*Din accepted his 
apology, received his son with great favour, and conferred the title of Farzand 
Kh an upon him. On the Sultan reaching the neighbourhood of Sa’d’s capital, 
he supplied him with evei-y sort of thing that could be desired — clothes, arms, 
horses, supplies of all desciiptions, and even Habashi, Hindi, and Turkish 
slaves to serve him. After certain agreements and stipulations had been 
concluded between them, the Ata-bak Sa’d gave a daughter of his own in 
marriage to the Sultan, the ceremonies of which were duly celebrated, and a 
thoroughly good understanding was established between them, and Sa'd was 
confirmed in his possessions. On his departure for Isfahan, the Sultan 
induced Sa’d to release his son Abu-Bikr, who had long been imprisoned 
for hostility towards his father [see page 178], and Abu>Bikr was released and 
allowed to follow in the train of the Sultan. 

Having entered ’Irak, the Sultan proceeded to Rai ; and his brother, 
Gh ivas-ud-Din. Ptr Shah, pretended to submit to his brother’s authority. 
On the way to Isfahan, the Sultan w'as joined by the venerable ’Ala-ud-Daulah, 
who bore the title of Ata-bak, and, for the last sixty years, had held the govern- 
ment of Vazd. He was the lineal descendJ^nt of the last of the Dialamah 
rulers of the family of Buwlah. See page 66, and note 

Jalal-ud-Dxn’s aflfairs now began to acquire some stability. He determined 
to proceed to Shustar for the winter of 621 H., and afterwards, having 
previously despatched an envoy, to proceed to Baghdad and endeavour to 
establish friendly relations with the Kh alifah. and solicit his aid and support 
against the common enemy of their faith, or at least to obtain the countenance 
and sanction of the Kh alifah for his own efforts against them. All was to no 
purpose t the hostility of Un-Na§ir towards the father was continued towards 
the son, although the common enemy of their faith was, so to speak, at his own 
gates. He not only refused to hold any communication with him, but sent 
two armies to expel him from his territory ; but the Sultan, who wa.s compelled 
to fight in his own defence, defeated and routed both armies in detail, with 
much inferior numbers, Un-Na§ir died in the following year, 622 H. 

The Sultan, unsuccessful at the court of Baghdad, determined to bring 
under his jurisdiction the. subject province of Afarbaljan, in which the Ata- 
bak, Yuz-bak, the son of the Ata-bak, Jahan Pahlawan, ruled. Yuz-bak fled 
from his capital, Tabriz, on the Sultan’s approach, and retired to his stronghold 
of Alanjuk, leaving his consort, the daughter of Sultan Tughril [not SanjarJ, 
Saljukt, in charge of the capital. She was aggrieved with Yuz-bak on some 
account, and stated that he had divorced her; and, having obtained a dispen- 
sation from the chief fhal effect, she, after consulting with and 

obtaining the sanction of the chiefs and great men, agr ee d to deliver up Tabnz 
to the Sultan, if he would, after the prescribed period, marry her. The Suljan 
agreed, and the capital was delivered up to him, and he entered it in 622 H. 
Subsequently, he went to Nakhjuan, and espoused Shams Malikah iQiatun, 
as agreed ; and, a few days after the news reached her former husband, the 
Ata-bak Yuz-bak, he died of grief and chagrin. 

“ Soon after Jalal-ud-Din engaged in hostilities with the Gurjis, and was 
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He also fought engagements with the armies of Rum 
^nd of Sham, and was defeated and overcome ; but, at 
length, peace was concluded between him and the army of 
Sham. Turti, the Mughal, who had invested Multan ^ left 
Ch ingiz Kh an, and came and joined Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, 
and became a convert to the Muhammadan faith. 

The Mughal forces, upon several occasions, went in 
pursuit of Sultan Jalll-ud-Din, but victory always attended 
him®. At last, in the year 628, or 629 H., the Sultan was 

successful against thejn ; but was impeded in his operations by Bura^f:, the 
Hajib, throwing off his allegiance. He determined to move against the rebel 
at once, and acted with such celerity, that on the eighteenth day he reached 
Kirman from Tiflts, only 300 horse having kept up with him. BuraV hastened 
to make submission, by sending apologies, rich and costly presents, and 
protestations of loyalty for the future, but did not, of course, venture into the 
Sultan’s presence. The latter could do nought else than accept his submission, 
for during his absence, Malik^ul-Aghraf, ruler of Sham, instigated by Bur^ to 
create a diversion in his own favour, sent an army into the Sultan’s territory, 
under the governor of Akhlat. who carried off Shams Malikah Sh^tun from 
Kh ue. and dishonoured her [Jami’-ut-Tawarikh says, Malik-ul-Aghraf dis- 
honoured her, and Raufat-u§*Safa says, it was the Hajib, ’Ali] -, and the 
Gurjts also rose. The Sultan lost no time in taking revenge, and carped 
slaughter and devastation up to the very gates of Akhlat* He had, however, 
to abandon his operations against it, from intimation that two Mughal armies 
had entered ’Irak. One of these supposed armies turned out to be Jahan 
Pahlaw^, Ir-bak [Thus in one copy of Guzidah, with the diacritical points ; 
in others. Ir-lak and Ir-lik ; and in other writers, Uz-bak and Oz-bak and 
Oz-bak ^an. but I do not account the last three correct], and his followers, 
who had been left by the Sultan as governor of his conquests in the valley of 
the Indus. Jalal-ud-Dln, however, broke up his camp before Akhlat, and 
retired into ’Irak to oppose the Mughals. Nearly every copy of the text has 
Karkh instead of Gurj. 

• This statement is not mentioned by other authors quoted herein, and is 
very doubtful. 

• In Ramadan 624 H. [Jami’-ut-Tawarikh and some others say, in 626 h., 
and others, 625 H., but the first, from other circumstances and data, is correct], 
he encountered the enemy between Isfahan and Rai. The right wing of the 
Sultan’s army, led by Uz Khan, overthrew the opposing force of Mughals, 
when the Sultan’s brother, Ghiyas-ud-Din, who had charge of the other wing, 
deserted during the action, with all his adherents, and fled into Luristan. [P 
was subsequent to this that he was put to death by Burak- See page 285, and 
note* ] This dastardly act on the part of his brother caused the Sultan s 
overthrow, and he bad to cut his way out of the fight. He succeeded in 
reaching the neighbouring hills, and, after some days, reached l9fahan, to the 
joy and surprise of *lhe troops an«l people, who feared he must have penshed. 
The Mughals, after this, re red into ^urasan again. Their object, at this 
period, seems to have been to prevent the Sultan’s government from acquinng 
any stability, to ravage the country they passed through, and to endeavour to 
surprise him. In consequenc of their retreat, the Sultan had time to renew 
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encamped on the confines of Azarbaijan, on the side of 
Sh am and Diyar-i-Bakr, when an army of Mughals came 
unexpectedly upon him, and he was obliged to fly*. 


his operations in Gurjistan and Arman. He marched, from Isfahan, in 625 H., 
and, having succeeded against the Gurjis, marched to AJchlat once more, took 
it by storm, captured the governor’s [Hajib ’Alt’s] wife, whom he made his 
slave, and amply revenged the outrage ^ams Malikah Kh atun had suffered at 
her husband’s hands. 

Jalal-ud-Din now turned his arms against the Sultan of Rum, ’Ala-ud-Din, 
son of Kai-Kubad, SaljfiVl [see bottom of page 162], and Malik-ul-Aghraf, 
ruler of ^am, who had combined against him [all the Muhammadan rulers 
at this time, with few exceptions, seem bent on their oum destruction, and 
played into the hands of the Mughals], and had been joined by forces from 
Arman, Gurjistan, and Kifchak [Krim?]. In the first action, the Sultan 
overthrew a portion of them ; but in a second engagement, having to dismount 
from his horse through illness, his troops, thinking he had retired from the field, 
became dispirited and gave way. They were not pursued, because the enemy 
considered their flight a mere stratagem of the Sultan’s to drawthem into an 
ambuscade. This is said to have taken place in 627 h. Jalal-ud-Din had 
endeavoured [in 627-8 H.] to induce the rulers of Rum and Sham to Join him 
against the common enemy, but jealousy and suspicion on their part prevented 
so advantageous an alliance. 

‘ The end of the gallant Sultan’s eventful career, however, was approaching. 
He had passed the winter of 628 H. in the neighbourhood of Irmanlah, when 
intimation reached him of the despatch of a fresh and numerous army of 
Mughals, under Jarmaghun, and of their early approach; He despatched 
Oz Kh an, with a strong patrol, to make inquiries. He proceeded as far as 
'I'abriz, where he was told that they had retired from the country again, and, 
without satisfying himself as to the truth of this report, he returned to the 
Sultan’s camp with it. Thrown off" his guard by this false report, the Suljan 
and his troops gave themselves up to festivity and carousal. After some time 
had elapsed, one night, in the month of Shawwal of the above year, the 
Mughals came suddenly upon him. The Sultan, who was sound asleep at the 
time from the effects of his potations, was aroused by Uz Kh aa, who uiged 
him to fly. The Mughals had already got into his camp, and were slaying all 
who came in their way. Uz Khan kept them at bay for a short time, during 
which the Sultan was able to mount his horse, and fly towards the hills of the 
Kurds. He wandered about for some time, when sleep overcame him ; he lay 
down, and fell f.ast asleep. A Kurd, attracted by the richness of his dress, 
seized him. The Sultan made himself known to him, and reque.sted the man 
to conduct him to Malik Mu^affar, tlie then governor of Akhlat. The Kurd 
conducted him first to his dwelling, and then went back to the place where he 
had found the Sultan asleep to search for his horse, which had strayed whilst 
his master slept. Another Kurd, whose brother had been killed in the storming 
of Akhlat — some say by the Sultan’s own hand — having heard where he was, 
came, during the absence of his clansman, and slew him in revenge for his 
brother’s death. 

With Jalal-ud-Din, the Khwarazm §hah! dynasty terminated. Some 
authors relate that he was iK)t slain on the above occasion, .but that he changc<l 
clothes with the Kurd, and turned devotee, and wandered about the world. 
Curiously enough, 1 have accidentally met with a confirmation of this. It *•'' 
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He^ succeeded in reaching a place in the territory of 
AJdilat, and halted to rest near a village, the chief of 
which recognized him. In a battle, which had taken place 
between the Sultan and the troops of Sh am, he had slain 
the brother^ of that chief. Having the Sultan thus in his 
power, that chieftain martyred him. The next day, 
information was conveyed to the sovereign of Sham, who 
was greatly grieved [at his fate] ; and he commanded that 
the murderer should suffer condign punishment. 

On the occurrence of this misfortune, the sister of the 
Ata-bak, Abu-Bikr, ruler of Pars [Jalal-ud-Din*s consort], 
reached Sh am. She was treated with honour and reverence, 
and was conducted back to Pars. 

Thus the dominion of the Khwarazm Shahs terminated ; 

and their remaining Maliks, and their followers, took up 

their residence in Sham and in Misr. 

♦ 

most interesting, and from one who attended him in his last moments. Shaikh 
’Ala.ud-Daulah, AUByabankf, us-Simnani relates as follows: — “When at 
Baghdad, I used daily, at noon, to wait upon the pious and venerable Shaikh. 
Nur-ul-HaVV wa ud-Din, *Abd-ur-Rat»m^-i-Isfaraini — may his tomb be sanc- 
tified ! I happened to go upon one occasion, at the usual hour, and found him 
absent from his abode, a rather unusual occurrence at that time of the day. 1 
went again on the following morning to wait upon him, and inquired as to 
the cause of his absence on the previous day. He replied, ‘ My absence was 
caused through Sultan Jaial-ud'Din, Mang-bami, having been received into the 
Almighty’s mercy.’ I inquired, * What, had he been living all this time?’ 
He answered, ‘ You may have noticed a certain aged man, with a mole upon 
his nose, who was wont to stay at a certain place,' which he named. I had 
often remarked the venerable devotee in question and that was the heroic, 
but unfortunate Sultan, Jalal-ud-Din. According to this account, Jalal ud-Dtn 
could not have died until 688 h., above sixty years after the period above 
mentioned. 

* The most reliable copies have “brother;” others, “ brothers and sons 
and some again, “sons” only. 
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SECTION XVIL 


THE ^ANSABANIAH SULTANS, AND THE MALIKS OF 

GHUR. 

Mtnhaj-i-Saraj, Jurjan!, the servant hopeful of the Divine 
mercy — the Almighty gviard him from negligence and 
inadvertency ! — says, with respect to this account of the 
Shansabaniah Maliks of Ghur, after this manner : That 
the following pages are illumined with the sun of the illus- 
trious race of the Sultans of Gh ur. together with that of the 
offset of the fragrant tree of the Maliks of Gh ur — may the 
Almighty God render their dust fragrant, and assign to 
them a habitation in Paradise ! — in the manner of a record, 
from the dawn of the morning of their dominion, and the 
noon-day splendour of their sovereignty, together with the 
genealogy of their family, until the expiration of the 
empire of that princely house, and the last of the Maliks of 
that kingly dynasty — the mercy of the Almighty be upon 
those among them who have passed away' ! — in such 
wise as masters have, in histories, made mention of them, 
in order that the robe of this chronicle may be adorned 
with an account of them, and also, in order that this [their] 
servant, and his priestly family, may acquit themselves of 
some portion of the debt of gratitude for benefits received, 
due unto those Sultans — the light of the Almighty illu- 
mine their tombs ! — and, in order that such as may inspect 
these pages may, please God, derive profit and instruction.^ 
Be it known, that that master of eloquence, Maulana 
Fakhr-ud-Din, Mubarak Shah, of Marw-ar-rud — the light 
of the Almighty illumine his tomb ! — has strung the genea- 
logical pearls of the Sultans of this dynasty on the thread 
ol poetry, and, having arranged those pearls in perfect 

* When this flourish was penned they had ceased to hold any territory for 
nearly half a century. 
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order, has affixed the head pearl of that string to the 
oyster-shell of the illustrious dynasty of Zuhak, the Taz! ; 
and, from the time of those Sultans up to the first com- 
mencement of the sovereignty of Zuhak, he has mentioned 
the whole of them, father by father. 

This book® their servant, Minhaj-i-Saraj, inspected in 
the year 602 H., before the exalted throne in the sacred 
f^ram [private dwelling] of that lady, the Princess of the 
Universe, and the most excellent of her day and of the age, 
the glory of the world and of the faith, the sovereign of all 
good qualities among the race of mankind, Mah Malik, 
daughter of the august Sultan, Ghiyas-ud-Dunya wa ud- 
Din, Abi-ul-Fath, Muhammad, son of Sam, Kasim-i- 
Amir-ul-Muminin — may the light of the Almighty illumine 
them ! This Queen of the Universe used to bestow her 
fostering care and protection upon this frail creature [Min- 
haj-i-Saraj], and, in her own princely hall, as though he 
had been a child of her own, he was brought up ; and, in 
his younger years, he used, day and night, to dwell within 
her haram^ and, under her blessed sight, he used to receive 
instruction. 

That princess was possessed of many virtues and endow- 
ments. First : she departed from this transitpry sphere, 
and passed to the eternal mansion, within the veil of 
maidenhood. Second : she knew the whole of God’s word 
[the Kur’an] by heart. Third ; she was a depository of all 
the traditions of martyrdom. Fourth : she used, once 
a year, to devote a certain period to religious exercises, 
and would repeat the whole Kur’an in two genuflexions of 
prayer. Fifth : when her father, Sultan Gh iyas-ud-Din. 
Muhammad-i-Sam, went to the mercy of the Almighty, for a 
period of seven years the light of the sun and of day never 
shone upon her, and she continued in constant and solitary 
prayer. The mercy of the Almighty be upon her, and may 
her happiness and her reward be ample in heaven ! 

In short, that master of eloquence, Maulana Fakhr-ud- 
Dtn, Mubarak Shah, has composed that genealogical list 
in verse, in the name of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Husain, Jahan- 
soz ; and, at the outset, I heard from the sacred lips of that 

* One historian quotes a portion of Fakhr-ud-Dln’s work, but it is too long 
for insertion here. He was a Saiyid, hence he is styled Shah. 
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most excellent of her time, and Khadtjah® of the age, the 
Malikah-i-Jalali"*, that, when some portion of the book and 
chronicle in question had been composed in verse, through 
a change which had showed itself in the temperament of 
Fakhr-ud-Din, Mubarak Shah, this poem was neglected 
by him until the time when the throne of the kingdom 
became adorned and beautified with the majesty and 
august splendour of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din®, Muhammad-i- 
Sam, when this chronicle became graced with his name 
and titles, and was brought to completion. 

The Chronicler relates after this manner : — The Almighty 
knoweth the truth ! — that this dynasty are called Shansa- 
banian with reference to their paternal ancestor [Shansab 
by name], who, after the remov'al of the sons of Zuhak, grew 
up in the country of Gh ur. and attained great authority, 
power, and superiority, and acquired a name. The great 
probability is, that this personage lived in the time of the 
Xh ilafat of the Lord of the Faithful, *Ali — may God re- 
ward him ! — and that he received conversion to the faith 
at the hand of 'All himself®, and that he took, from that 
Kb alifah. a mandate and a standard ; and to every one 
of that family, who used to sit upon the throne, that cove- 
nant which the Lord of the Faithful, 'All, had written, 
used to be presented to him, and he would agree to abide 
by it, after which he would become [legally] king. The 
family likewise were among the clients of the Khalifah 
'All ; and affection towards the High Priests of the family 
of the Chosen One used to be a firm tenet in their creed. 

ACCOUNT OF THE FIRST [ANCESTORS] OF THE FAMILY, 

THEIR GENEALOGY, AND THEIR PROGENITORS, UP TO 

ZUHAK, SURNAMED TAZI. 

Zuhak has been mentioned in the section on the ancient 
kings of Iran ; and the duration of his reign was a thou- 
sand years less one day and a half. 

•’* Mab.-immad’s firsi wife. 

* The same laJy he previously referred to umlcr the name of Mah-Malik. 

^ One of the oldest MSS. has Mu’izz-«tl- I)in, the younger of the two brothers. 

* Jahan-Ari, and some other hij.toric.s <listinctly state th.at Shansab, son of 
K-h amak. was contemporary with the Kh alifah 'Alf. and that he was converted 
to the Muhammadan faith by him. Compare our author’s statement above 
with that at page jl2. 
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The learned in chronology differ considerably with respect 
to his ancestry and his forefathers, from Mihtar Adam 
down to Mihtar Nut. on account of the great lapse of time'. 
The fraternity, who account ^ut^h among the descendants 
of Sam. son of Mihtar Nuh, relate as follows : — Zutak®, son 
of 'Anwan [*Ulwan]. son of ’Amlak [*Amlat and *Alak], son 
of *Ad, son of *A 9 [’Awa? and ’Awaz], son of Iram, son of 
Sam. son of Nuh, son of Lamak ; while others again have 
related that his [2utak*s] name was Biwar-asp, son of 
Arwand-asp. son of Tuh, or Tawah [Tarh], son of Kabah 
[Kayah ?], son of Nuh. 

Some, on the other hand, have stated : — Biwar-asp, or 
Biwar-asp, son of Arwand-asp®, son of Zankaba [Ranbaka], 
son of Tazio-barsed [Tazio-barsid, Tazio-barshed, Tazio- 

7 The Muhammadan historians are at variance respecting the descent of 
Zuhak. Our author, in his account of him in Section V., says he was called 
l> 5 war-asp, and that God sent Nuh him to exhort him to repent of his 
misdeeds, and that Nuh continued for ages to do so. He would not repent, 
and the Flood followed. Our author then copies Tabart [tolerably correct], 
and says that that author [the most trustworthy perhaps of any] states that 
Utwar-asp lived before the Flood, in which he perished ; and, one thousan^l 
years after the death of Nuh [compare with his statement here and at page 312], 
a king arose of the seed of Sam, son of Nuh» named ^uhak, who was a 
sorcerer. 

Immediately after quoting Tabari, our author again says that Pegh-dad, son 
of Hoshang, had a son, Tazto by name, who is the father i»l all the ’Arabs. 
He had a son Zankaba, who had a son Arwand-asp, who w.as father of Zuhak. 
The Tarikh-i-Muhaddasi, there quoted by him, says Zuliak’s name is Biwar- 
asp, son of Arwand-asp, son of Tarah, son of Kayah, son of Nuh. 

The Jami’-ut-Tawarikh* Tarikh-i-lbrnhimi, and some others, say the 
’Ajamis call ^uh^k, Btwar-asp, and that the I’atri.arch Ibrahim lived during 
his reign ; but further state that great discrepancy exi>ts among authors as 10 
his descent. The ’Arabs say he was brother’s son of Sh.adad-i-’Ad. and trace 
his descent to Iram, son of Sam, brother of Arfa!clisbad, while the ir.anis say 
his name is Arwand-asp, son of Rinkawar [Z.ankaba ?J, son of Sahirah, son of 
Tu jz . son of Farawal, and that 1 ujz was Ilogh^tig’s bj\>lhcr. Guzitlah and 
others trace his descent from J amshe<l. anti say he was his sister s son ; but the 
greater number of chroniclers agree tliat he was sixth in ticscciu from Kanunurt. 
also written Kaiumurg. The pct>j>lc of V ain-an, ag.ain, say Zu[iak was of 
Yaman, of the tribe of Tubha’ [the royal nihe of Arabia Felix, of whom 
Balkis, Queen of Sheba [SaU.!], wasontl. .xrxd that he wa^ the first of the 
Fir’awns of Migr. 

It will be well to mention here that the J/rs/ name given in the following 
pages is the one considered titost trustworthy from comparison, and in whwli 
the greater number and best copies of the text agree; and that those within 
brackets arc less so according to posititm. 

» Alwand-asp and .Arwand-asp arc also the names of the father of l.uhr-asp. 

also called Arwand Shah. 
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narsad, Tabur, Tazbu, and Tazbur], son of Farawwal 
[Farawal, Karawal?], son of Sia-mak, son of Mubshi 
[Mu^bij, son of Kaiu-murs, son of Adam — peace be 
unto him ! — while others again say : — Kaiu-murs, son of 
Lawad, son of Sam, son of Niih. 

The writers of chronicles [other than those above ?] relate 
after this manner, that Arwand-asp was the father of 
Zuhak\ and son of the son of Tazio-barsed [Tazio, Tazbu, 
and Tazbur] ; and, with the concurrence of historians, 
Tazio-barsed, likewise, was the father of all the 'Arabs, 
and brother of Hoshang Malik* ; and the 'Arabs are called 
Tazi* through affinity to him. He held dominion and 
sovereignty over the nomad tribes of 'Arabs, as did his 
descendants after him. From him the authority passed to 
his son, Zartbaka [Zankaba ?], and from him to the latter's 
son, Arwand-asp [Arwan-asp], who was a just, wise, and God- 
fearing man. He had a son, Zuhak by name, who was 
exceedingly malicious and factious, a blood-shedder, and 
a great tyrant, and a cruel man, whom Shaitan [Satan] 
had led astray from the right way\ He dug a well in the 

* According to Tabari he [ 2 u^k] was a descendant of Ham, son of Nuh» 
and after the Flood there was no king upon the earth for a thousand years, 
until Zuhak, the sorcerer, arose ; but there are different accounts of him, and 
great discrepancies exist among authors concerning him. There arc the 
remains of an immense fortress near Bamian, still known as the castle of 
Zuhak-i-Maran, or Zu^ak of the Snakes. 

* Hoshang is considered the fourth in descent from Adam, and was the son 
of Sia-mak, who was son of Kaiumurt. Some consider him to be Arfa khsh ad. 
son of Sam, who composed the Jawfdan- Kh irad. He is said to have founded 
Istakhur — Istakhur is the 'Arab form of writing it — of Fars, Babol, and Sus. 

* Called also Taji by ’Ajamls, and hence the name Tajik [Jk added to 
’AjamI names forms a diminutive], by which the descendants of ’Arabs were 
styled who were born in and had grown up in 'Ajam. At' present the term is 
used with respect to Persian-speaking people who are neither Turks nor 
’Arabs, and of which race the inhabitants generally of towns and cities in 
Afghanistan, and several districts likewise under Afghan sway, and also of 
several independent states to the north, consist. The Afghans often style 
them Tajik-Majik.” Numl>ers of ’Arab tribes, or parts of tribes settled in 
different parts of ’Ajam, after its conquest by the first Musalman invaders, and 
several tribes dwelling among the Afghans, and often confounded with then*, 
claim ’Arab descent. In my proposed history of the Afghan tribes, I shall 
be able to enter into more detail on this subject. Modem philosophers, how- 
ever, are, as a matter of course, divided in opinion about the derivation of the 
name, and also as to the descent of the people ; but why should we b^rudge 
them the infinite pleasure of still speculating upon the matter, and trying to 
make every other account fit that of certain Greeks ? Sec page 309.. 

A few copies have •* from the right way, so that he dug a well,” &c. 
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path which his father was wont to pass, and Arwand- 

asp, who had become old and infirm, fell into it, and was 
killed * ** . 

Zutiak now became sovereign over the 'Arabs, and, after 
Jamshed [Jamshed's time ?] conquered the whole world, 
and by sorcery and tyranny brought the whole of it under 
his sway. The author of the Tarikh-i-Mukaddasi states, 
that Zuhak possessed a cylinder, made of gold, in which 
were seven apertures, each of which was named after one 
of the seven climes of the four quarters of the earth. When 
the inhabitants of either of these climates happened to 
rebel against his authority, he would raise incantations 
in the aperture named after such climate, and breathe 

into it, and famine, pestilence, and calamity would arise 
in it. 

After a thousand years of his sovereignty passed away*. 
Almighty God was pleased to release the world from his 
tyranny and oppression, and the kingdom came to Faridun. 
He seized Zuhak, and confined him in a pit on mount 
Dimawand, in 'Irak. 


ACCOUNT OF BUSTAM, MALIK OF HIND AND OF SINDL 

This Bustam Malik held the dominion of Hindustan® at 
the hand of Zuhak, and he was one of Zuhak's descendants, 

* According to trustworthy authorities, this Blwar-asp became styled Zuhak, 

from the old Persian words oil f.> dah^ak^ signifying “ten vices and defects 
and the ’Arabs, in copying the name, used ^ for j or j and transformed it 
into by changing the » also into ^ With this change of letters, the 

original meaning of the word became changc<l, for dW-* [ZuhSk] signifies 

** a mocker,” “ laughing.” 

His vices and defects were hidcousne5;s, dwarfishness, excessive arrogance 
and pride, shamelessness, audacity, gluttony and voracity, a foul tongue, 
recklessness, lying, injustice, ferocity and tyranny, depravity of heart, and 
stolidity. These are rather more than ten however. R.aujat-u^-^afa says Blwar 
is from the PahlawT, and in Dari means ten thousand and, therefore, Dah-ak 
received the name of Bjwar-asp because he had always ten thousand ’Arab 
horses in his stables. 

® Tabari says his age was a thousand years, while other writers slate that 
he reigned for that period of time. 

^ Nine copies of the text have “Malik of Hind and of Sind,” and others 
have “ Hind and Gh ur.” In the map, if such may be so called, accompanying 
the account of Sijistan and a<ljacent parts, in the “ Masai. ik-wa-Ma.'IA1 ik. ’ 
the river of Hiiul aiul Sind adjoins Gh ur on the north-east. 

* Sir in all copies of the text. 
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namely®: — Bustam, son of Mihshad [Mishhad, Mamshad, 
Sh amad, Shad, Shihad, and Sh ihadan]. son of Nariman 
[also called Nadiman], son of Afridun [or Farldun], son of 
Sahind [Samind and Samid], son of Sifand-asp [or Isfand- 
asp], son of Zuhak, son of Suhrab*, son of Shaid-asp, son 
of Sia-mak, son of Marnlas [Mars^ and Mamas], son of 
Zuhak the Malik. 

When Zuhak was made captive, Afridun despatched 
an army to take possession of Hindustan; and Bustam, 
who did not possess the power to oppose the forces of 
Afridun, retired towards the mountain tracts of Shaknan* 
[Shaghnan] and Bamtan, and therein took up his residence. 
On a second occasion the forces of Afridun were directed 
to proceed in search of him ; and Bustam had several times, 
for the purpose of hunting and in his rambles, come from 
the ‘mountains of Sh aknan and Tukharistan ® into the 
mountain tracts of Gh ur. That district was called Hazar- 
Ch ashmah [the thousand springs] on account of the num- 
ber of rivulets in it ; and Bustam, at this time, retiring 
before the army of Afridun, came into Gh ur. and at the 
foot of the mountain of Zar-i-Margh^ [the place where 
Margh grows] he fixed his residence®. 


® Other writers say that Bustam was one of the descendants, not sons, of 
Zuhak, and that his progeny increased in Gh ur up to the time of Shansab, 
^\•ho was contemporary with the K.h alifah. ’All. Sliz^nsab was the son of 
K.h arnak. and from him descended Bustam, as well as Pulad. See page 3**' 

^ Jahan-Ara has Shahran. 

~ The letters V an<l gh are interchangeable. A few copies have for 
2 Not Hwen Thsang’s “ Tokharistan,” extending “ten days’ journey by 
thirty,” but a much smaller Tukharistan is meant here. 

* Zar signifies a place of growth, and “ margh” is the name of a species of 
verdure called also farezy which any brov’sing animals feed on with great 
avidity. It is odoriferous, the reed scofuanthemum. 

® Other authorities state that when Farldun overcame a number of 

his descemiauts fled, and took shelter in the mountains of ; and that 

Bustam, who was one of his progeny, and who held Hindustan, being unable 
to cope with the forces of Farldun, he [Bustam] also took shelter in Ghun 
The place he took up his residence at was, from the number of its springs an 
rivulets, called I Iazar» Ch ashmah. and was an exceedingly pleasant and stroi^ 
spot, and therefore he chose it, saying to himself baro ; rna^andesh I Go 

to; don't be concerne*! ! ” and that spot was subsequently called Mandesi- 
Bustiim prospered there, and his descendants multiplied, and they were rulers, 
one generation after the other. Other writers say he first fled for shelter to 
the nnountain tracts of Bamlan, which lie between Balklx and Kabul, and from 
thence entered the difTicult country of Gh ur. in which he founded several strong 
fortres-,es. He had wan<lered about in several parts previously before reaching 
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At this point in the account of Bustam, the masters of 
history have two traditions, one of which is that just related. 
The other tradition is from the Muntakhab-i-Tarikh-i- 
Nagin, which one of the great men of Gh aznin composed in 
the time of the Sultan i-Ghazt, Mu*izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, 
son of Sam — the Almighty illumine his tomb ! — which is 
as follows : — 

“ When Afridun overcame Zuhak, and took the do- 
minion from him, two brothers, his sons, reached Nihawand. 
The elder brother bore the name of Suz®, and the younger 
was called Sam. The elder brother, Suz, became Amir 
[chief or ruler], and the younger, who was named Sam, 
became the Sipah-salar [leader or commander of his forces] ^ 

" Amir Suz had a daughter, and the Sipah-salar, Sam, a 
son ; and these two cousins had, in early childhood, been 
betrothed to each other, and they had fixed their hearts 
upon each other. The Sipah-salar, Sam, died ; and his 
son had become valiant and a great warrior, so much 
so, that in that day he had no equal in manliness and 
valour. After the decease of his father, certain envious and 
malicious persons arose, who slandered him to his uncle, 
Amir Suz, in consequence of which his uncle became 
irritated against him, and he determined to bestow his 
daughter upon the son of some one of the Maliks of the 
parts round about. 

“ When his daughter became aware of this, she made her 
cousin acquainted with it, so that, one night, he came and 
unfastened the gate of the fortress, and, having loosed and 
brought out ten chosen horses* from the stables of Amir 


Gh ur ; and, as soon as Faridun became aware of his whereabouts, he despatched 
large forces against him; but, after protracted hostilities, the forces of !• aridun 
were glad to accept terms, on account of the didicult nature of the country, and 
the strength of Bustam’s castles. Tribute and taxes were imposed upon him 
[Bus$am], and he had to content himself with Ghu*"* ^^id not to molest other 
parts of the country. His descendants increased and multiplied up to the 
time of Shansab. who is said to have been converted by ’Ali. The Jami’-ut- 
Tftwarikh states that the Gh uris are styled Bani Rasib, othenvisc famous 


under the name of Uz-Zuhak. 

® Some copies have Sur, but the oldest have as above. One has Sawar I 
^ Such being the case, wherefore any cause of dispute afterwartls, and 
appeal to the Khalifah, as to who should be ruler and who coniinamlcr of the 


troops? See page 313. 

® Two copies of the text, which arc reliable, have “ 


ten chosen horsc> of his 


father, from the stables of Amir Suz.” 
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Suz, he set the damsel and her servants upon them and 
made off, taking away as much coin as he was able to 
remove. With all diligence possible he made for the foot 
of the mountains- of Gh ur. and there he took up his quar- 
ters. The girl and her cousin said [to each other], * Za-o 
[/. e. Az-o] ma-andesh* — be not afraid of him — and the 
name of that place became Mandesh*; and there their 
affairs assumed stability*.’* 

According to the first tradition, however, when Amir 
Bustam, with his followers, took up his residence in that 
locality, information was conveyed to Afridun. He was 
desirous of sending forces, for the third time, for the pur- 
pose of destroying and exterminating Bustam and his 
followers, or to take him [alive] if possible. The sons of 
Afridun, Tu jz and Salm, by means of treachery, killed 
their brother, I-raj, who was on the throne of Iran*; and, 

* “Lamandesi” in most copies of the text, but impossible from what he 
has just stated. Some copies are very different here, in style as well as words, 
and have, They said that the name of that place was Du-mandesh, and at this 
time, on account of that great personage’s coming thither, the name became 
Bulandesii.” The I. O. L. MS., and R. A. S. MS., both agree that the 
name was “ Roz-mandesh, and the name became Bulandesh,” but omit the 
first clause of the last sentence. Mandesh is mentioned by some old writers 
as the name of a stronghold in Kh urasan. Desii must not be confounded with 
the Sanskrit word J^es — a covmtry, &c. See note page 

‘ i. e. There they settled down permanently. 

* In his account of Faridun in Section V., our author says I-raj, the youngest 

son, held tlie countries of ’Ira^-i-’Arab, and ’IraV*i-’Ajam, and Hind_ and 
Sind. Salm signifies peaee^ Tujz [also Tuj], boldness^ darings and I-raj, 
loisdom Uicf. The Rau?at-ut-Tahirin states that he held Khurasan, and 

only a portion of Hintl and Sind. 

The Rau?at-us-Safa and some others say that a sept of the descendants of 
Zuhak, not the sons of Zufiak, finally took up their residence in the mountain, 
tracts of Gh ur. and that they were hard pressed for some time by the forces of 
Faridun, and became as desirous of accommodation as Farldun’s general was 
of granting it ; and the Zuhakls agreed to pay taxes and tribute, and not to 
encroach on other territory. See note *, page 306 7. 

In the account of the ancient kings of Asia, contained in the Rau^at-uJ- 
Tahirin, taken from the work compiled from ancient records in the Pahlawi 
language in 259 u., and which work, subsequently, was partly put into verse 
\>y the poet, Isma’Il Samani’s reign, and afterwards rc.sumed by 

An?ari,and completed by Firdausi, in ^^lafimud of Qhaznin’s time, but of 
course greatly etnbc!Iishe»l by the poets ; and also in Tabari, and Jami -ut' 
'ra\\ .'trikh. there are detailed accounts of the reign of Faridun ; but although 
the -Kath i-raj i?. given therein, an'd agrees with what our author says [he 
«l<.iil>tless took his short notice from Tabari], of course, nothing whatever is 
mcn'i<Micd about Bustam. Karsil*asp, ancestor of Rustam, held Kabul, 
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on that account, Shah Afridun was greatly afflicted in 
heart, and distressed in mind, and he did not obtain* his 
revenge upon Bustam. The latter, having found time and 
opportunity, turned his attention to peopling and render- 
ing habitable the mountain districts of Gh ur. and parts 
adjacent. 

He despatched trustworthy agents to the presence of 
Shah Afridun, and sought for peace. Afridun complied 
with the request of Bustam, and, as he had now obtained 
security and safety, the followers, dependents, and parti- 
sans, and the *Arab tribes akin or related to Zuhak, from 
all parts around, turned their faces towards the mountain 
district of Gh ur. and took up their residence in that country, 
and the number of those tribes became very great. 

As Almighty God had willed that from that race pious 
kings and potent sovereigns should arise, He prospered and 
blessed those tribes so that they attained unto the faith 
and covenant of Islam ; and from the mine of the seed of 

Zabu), and Sijistan for Farldun, and any petty chief wov\ld naturally have been 
tributary to ^he former. The nephew of Karsh*asp, Nariman, had a son 
named Sam, who was father of Zai, father of Rustam. Sam is said to have 
held Zabul, and Kabul, as far as Hind, in feudal sovereignty from the rulers of 
Iran. What I wish here to draw attention to, however, is the following : 
“Zal, having succeeded to his father’s fief, went to Kabul [Zabul?] from 
Zaranj [founded by Karsh asp], and Mihrab Shah, of the race of Zuhak, the 
Tazi, the tributary ruler, came forth to receive him, and acknowledged his 
supremacy. Mihrab ^hah gave his daughter to Zal, and she was Rustam’s 
mother.” Subsequently, this same Mihrab ghah is said to have led the right 
wing of the army of Kai-lS^ubad, the first of tKc Kaianian dynasty, in the expe- 
dition against Afraslyab, the Turk. The Jami'-ut-Tawarikh also states that, 
when Afribiiyab crossed the Jib^n into Khurasan, he detached a force to 
intercept Sam, or keep him in check ; and, when the force reached the Htr- 
mand, Mihrab Shah, who held the city and fortress of Zabul, as deputy of 
Zal, sent a message, as a ruse only, to its commander, saying, “ I am neither 
Zabul! nor Irant, but of the race of Zuhak ; and am loyally inclinerl to Afra- 
siyab.’’ These accounts are, at least, equally as trustworthy as the legends of 
Greeks about themselves, and perhaps more so. I hope very shortly to give 
them in detail. I am one of those [weak-minded persons perhaps] who con- 
sider the historians of a country best qualific<l to write its history its early 
history at least — and prefer the accounts of ancient Persia, given by the old 
Irani and ’Arab writers after the time of its contiuest, to those of Greeks who 
do not even know the names correctly, just as I should esteem the history of 
England, from the pen of a Hume or a Lingard, superior to one written by a 
native of India who had sojourned three months in London, or by a Chinaman 
who had never visited it. 

» One copy has, “and he did not give his mind to taking revenge on 
Bustam.” 
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them the gems of sovereignty were arranged upon the 
thread of dominion. Some thousands of mosques were 
founded in place of ancient idol-temples ; and the laws and 
canons of Islam were promulgated to the very extremity 
of the region of Hindustan which adjoins that of Ch in — 
the mercy of the Almighty be upon them ! These Sultans 
likewise acquired slaves, every one of whom spread the 
carpet of justice upon the surface of the world, and raised 
palaces of beneficence and munificence ; and, up to this 
present time, the heir of that sovereignty and successor to 
the functions of that empire, is the pearl of the oyster- 
shell of ascendency, out of the ocean of dominion, the Great 
Sultan, Nasir-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, Abi-l-Muzaffar, Mah- 
mud, ‘on of the Sultan, Kasim-i-Amir-ul-Muminin'* — the 
Almighty perpetuate his sovereignty and dominion, and 
may he long reign 1 

The Sultans of the Shansabi dynasty have been divided 
into four groups : — I., that class, the mention of which will 
now be recorded, of which Sultans Firuz-koh was the seat 
of government ; II., the dynasty of the Sultans of Bamian, 
who were a branch from this great tree of sovereignty ; 
III., the dynasty of the Sultans of Gha znin. which was the 
capital of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Dm, Muhammad-i-Ghazt, son 
of Sam, and his own particular slaves, every one of whom, 
after him, ascended the throne ; and IV., the dynasty of 
the Sultans of Hindustan, the heritage of which dominion, 
and the sovereignty of which monarchy passed to them, 
and after whom the race of Shamsl* became established 
upon the throne of royalty. May the Almighty purify the 
tombs of those who have passed away, and prolong the 
sovereignty of those remaining to the judgment day ! 

As much as was discoverable respecting this race in 
chronicles has been recorded [here], although, in the com- 

* Some of the best copies of the text have, son of the Sultan of Suljans, 
and omit the l^asim altogether. ^ the ShansabanI Sultans had any right to 
assume such a title [explained farther onj, neither the slave, nor the slave s son, 
this “ pearl of the oyster-shell of ascendency,” the poor puppet to whom our 
author dedicated his work, had the most remote right to assume it. 

* Only a single copy has this passage correct. The slaves here referred to 
were not relatives nor kinsmen of each other. Shams-ud-Din, I-yal-timish, 
however, married a daughter of Kutb-ud*Dln, I-bak, his owner, who ruled in 
Hindustan ; and the dynasty of the former, from his name, gljams-ud-Din, is 
styled the Shamsi or Sh amsiah dynasty. 
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pilBlion of it, -there w&s not an uninterrupted succession to 
be set forth®. 


I. AMIR POlAD [OR FpLAD}, OHORI, SHANSARi. 

Amir Palad, Ghuri, was one of the sons of Malik Shan- 
sab^ son of Kharnak ; and he brought* under his jurisdic- 
tion the districts of the mountain tracts of Ghur. He 
rendered the names of his fathers immortal ; and, when the 
advocate* [of the cause] of the house of ’Abb^, Abu-Mus- 
lim-i-Marwazi', arose, and considered it expedient to oust 
and to expel the Amtr of the family of *Ummiah from the 
territory of Khurasan. Amir Pulad led the forces of Ghur 
to the aid of Abu-Muslim-i-Marwazi*, and greatly distin- 
guished himself in supporting and assisting the house of 
’Abbas and the family of the Prophet. 

For a long period the dominion over Mandesh*, and the 
authority over the mountain tracts of Gh ur was exercised 
by him. He died ; and his dominions remained in the 
possession of the sons of his brother®, and, subsequently, 
their affairs [and proceedings] were not to be discovered, 
up to the time of Amir Banji, the son of Naharan. 

II. AMIR BANji. SON OF NAHARAN, SHANSABi. 

Amir Banji, son of Naharan, was a great lord, and, in 
Ghur. his memory is undying ; and he is accounted among 
the greatest and most famous of the Maliks of that country. 

* At this place, in some copies, a totally distinct idiom is used to express the 
same sense. 

7 .See note *, page 306. 

® Some copies have “came*’ under his jurisdiction, and others “were” 
under, &c. 

® It is something new, certainly, to find that “ §ahib-i-Da’wat ’* means 
‘ * a founder. ” 

* That is, a native of Mai^v. 

* In the accounts of Abu-Muslim, the quondam “founder” of this house of 
*Abb^, and in the accounts of those transactions in the history of the Khali- 
fahs, there is no mention, of course, of the great support they received from 
Pulad the Ghnri. Some writers say that the fief of Ghur was conferred upoti 
Amir Pulad and his descendants on account of the services rendered by him, 
and that he added to it by annexing other tracts of country. 

» All the copies of the text here, with few exceptions, write this name 
differently as well as incorrectly. There is no doubt that Mandegh is the 
correct name. See note *, page 3*^> note ®, page 3^- 

^ Which brother is, of course, nameless. 
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The whole of the Sultans were descended from his sons* ; 
and his genealog’y has been thus made out : — Banji, son of 
Naharan, son of War-mesh son of War-meshan [War- 
masan, Dar-manshan. War-mashan. and War-heshan]. son 
of Parwez, son of Parwez^ son of Sh ansab. son of Kharnak®, 
son of Bain or Bayyin, son of Munsht*. son of Wajzan 
[Wazn, Wazan, and Warat, or Darrat, or Dirat?], son of 
Hain [Hin, or Hunain ?], son of Bahram, son of Hajash. or 
Xh aia sh. [JaJis, or Tahsh ?], son of Ibrahim, son of Mu’ddil 
[Ma’add, or Ma’id], son of Asad [Nasad ?], son of Shadad, 
son of Zuhak. 

Amir Banj! was excessively handsome, and of excellent 
disposition, and endowed with all good qualities and natural 
gifts. When the dominion of the house of ^Abbas acquired 
stability \ and the empire of Islam came under the sway of 
the IQiallfahs of that family, he presented himself at the 
Court of the *Abbasi Kh altfahs ; and the first person of the 
Gh urian race who proceeded to the Khalifah’s Court*, and 
brought [back] a covenant and a standard, was Amir Banji, 
son of Naharan. 

The cause of his proceeding to the presence of the Lord 
of the Faithful, Harun-ar-Rashid, was this: — In the terri- 
tory of Gh ur there was a tribe who are called Shtsanian*, 

* And from him, too, we may suppose. 

* Jahan Ara has Nahawan [and Nahadan], son of Wir-mesll [and War- 
med], son of War-manshan ; and Mnntalfhab-ut-Tawarikh has Nahawan, 
son of War-mesh, son of War-mashan. Firishtah [Muhammad |^asim, not 
“Briggs,’* who turns Shansabi into Shhfy l\ to judge from three or four 
copies of the text, has made a terrible hash of these ijamcs ; and, of cour^, 
Dow scarcely ventures to meddle with them, but those he does interfere 

he succeeds, as with others in every place in his volumes, in making so ridi- 
culous that their own mothers could not distinguish them. But what can be 
expected of a translator who does not appear to have known what 
[mu'arrikhan. signifying “annalists, historians”] meant, which he, in hi> 
innocence, styles “MoR Chan, the historian ” [vol. i. p. I3*]» ®tid yet his work 
is the great cabbage-garden for modem historians of India for the million ! 

7 One copy alone of the text has “ Par^vez, son of Parwez,” but it is one of 
the best copies I have. 

** Respecting this name there is not the least doubt : ‘ ‘ Hamak *’ is not correc - 

^ Another name for Utarid [Mercury] is Munshi. ^ ^ 

’ Harun-ar-Ra^id, to whose court Amir Banji went, was Ab " i 

Kh allfah. __ .* 

2 See page 302, where Shansab is said to have been converted by the &A 
fall, ’Air, and to have brought back with him a covenant and a standard. 

^ 'I'hat is to say, the name of the tribe was Sh is, and, when speaking of its 
jicople, SJiisan or ^i^nian. 
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and they assert that, in the first place, their ancestor em- 
braced the true faith, and then the Shansabanian did ; and 
Muhammad, in the dialect of Ghur. they call Hamad 
[Ahmad ?], and, after they had embraced Islam, they 
became styled Hamad! [Ahmad! ?], that is to say, Mu- 
hammad!^. In the time of Amir Banji, the Mihtar [chief] 
of the tribe of Sh!san!an was an Am!r named Shis, 
son of Bahram ; and, in the language of the Ghur!s, Shis 
they call Sh!s*, and this tribe they call Sh!san!an. after 
the name of this Am!r. Now between Am!r Shis and 
Amir Banj!, son of Naharan, dissension arose about the 
lordship of Gh ur : and [in consequence] disturbance ensued 
among the people of that territory. The whole agreed 
together, on either side, that both the Am!rs, Banj! and 
Sh!s. should proceed to the presence of the Kh alifah. and 
whichever should bring back from the Court of the Kh ilafat 
a covenant and a standard should be accounted Amir. 
Both disputants made their arrangements with the deter- 
mination of undertaking their journey, and setting out 
towards the Dar-ul-Khilafat. The throne of the Khilafat, 
at this time, was adorned by the radiance of the Lord of 
the Faithful, Harun-ar-Rash!d. 

The chronicler relates that, in that country [Ghur] there 
was a merchant, a Yahud! Qew], [a follower] of the religion 

* By nearly every other writer of authority they are said not to have em- 
braced Islam up to the time of Husain, son of Sam, son of ^^an. who was 
made ruler of Gh ur by Mas’ud-i-Karim, Sultan of See page 32* 

and note 

I have several times mentioned that the various copies of the text collated 
may be divided into two sets, which, in many places, differ considerably 
in idiom. At this place, the oldest and best copies have Khamad [a^]. 
Khamadt and Akhmadt ]. and also at page 369, whilst the more 

modem copies have Hamad, and Hamadt, with the exception of the I. O. L. 
MS.No. 1952, which,* at page 369. has Khamadi also. The points oflclters are 
often omitted in writing, and ^ might be written for but that ^ should be 
written for although possible, is not so probable. Still 1 do not consider 
myself quite justified in adopting the reading of the older copies, although the 
Ghuri^ tribes may have given ^ the harsher sound of I certainly have 

never met with a similar instance of the kind. We may suppose, with some 
certainty, that the Gh^rians merely adopted the other name of Muhammad, 
derived from the same root, namely Ahmad, by which the prophet is men- 
tioned in the Kur’an [a matter which has been much discussed], and hence they 
used Abmadt "in preference to Muhammadi. See page 369. 

* That is to say, the Ghuris did not correctly pronounce the o .5, lisped s 

of the ’Arabs, but pronounced it as common s. 


X 
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of Mihtar Musa [Moses], on whom be peace ! This mer- 
chant entertained a friendship for Amir Banji. He had 
travelled a great deal, and had acquired great experience 
in the ways of the world, and had frequented the capitals 
of the rulers of the countries around, and had become 
acquainted with the usages and forms of etiquette of the 
Courts of Sultans and Princes ; and he set out in com- 
pany with Amir Banji. 

He was acquainted with the objects and intentions of 
Amir Banji, and he said to him : — “ If I should instruct 
thee in etiquette, and make thee acquainted with the usages 
of decorum and politeness, and give thee proper knowledge 
of the forms and ceremonies observed at the Court of the 
Kh ilafat. and in the presence of sovereigns, so that on that 
account the authority and government of the territory of 
Gh ur shall be conferred upon thee, do thou enter into a 
covenant with me, that, in every tract that I may desire, 
throughout the whole of thy territory, thou shalt assign a 
locality to, and cause to settle therein, a number of the 
Bani-Isra’il [children of Israel], followers of the faith of 
Mihtar Musa, in order that under the shadow of thy pro- 
tection, and beneath the guardianship of thy Maliks and 
thy offspring, they may dwell in peace and tranquillity . 
Amir Banji, son of Naharan, entered into a covenant with 
that merchant of the Banl-Isra’il, and said : — " When thou 
teachest me the usages of politeness, and instructest me in 
the rules of conduct and demeanour necessary to be ob- 
served before princes, and in paying homage at the Court 
of the Khilafat, I will fulfil the whole of thy requests, and 
fully satisfy thy desires/* 

This covenant having been duly settled on both sides, 
the merchant of the Bani-Isra’il commenced to instruct 
Amir Banji in the polite usages necessary to be observed 
before princes, and at the Courts of sovereigns, and the 
requisite forms of respect and reverence needed at the 


* I would here call the re.ider’s particular attention to the universal tradition 
of the Afghans. recorde<l in all histories of them, respecting their 
Tsinelitish descent. Cut they consider it an insult to be called Yahu is or 
Jews, and declare that they are Bani-Isra'Tl. Many European writers decare 
most energetically that such a dc.scent is impossible. Perhaps if it had en 
recorded in Greek or merely mentioned by one of that nation, they wou 
have been er^uaily energetic in the other way. 
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l^alifah’s Court. The merchant likewise began to put in 
order and make ready a dress for him, consisting of a tunic, 
a cap, boots, and breeches, and to perfect him in riding and 
in the mode of wearing his arms, in such wise, that his 
rival, Shis, sonofBahram, knew nothing whatever of all this 
[preparation] until they arrived at the Khalifah^s capital. 

Shis, son of Bahram, proceeded thither just as he was, 
in the short Gh urian garments which he was accustomed 
to wear at home, whilst Amir Banji, son of Naharan, 
entered the Khalifah*s capital in a dress befitting an Amir, 
and becoming a great personage. 

After they had been permitted to make their obeisances 
before the IChalifah’s Court, when a convenient opportunity 
arose, each of the disputants represented what were his 
objects and wishes, in a respectful manner, and with many 
expressions of his devotion and loyalty, and stated to the 
Wazir and the Ustad-ur-Raz-ban^ the matter of the dis- 
pute between them, and made fully known what were 
their desires and requirements. The Lord of the Faithful, 
Harun-ar-Rashid, after he had been pleased to peruse 
their statements, and his august consideration and atten- 
tion had been drawn to their case, was pleased to regard 
Amir Banji, son of Naharan, with favour. 

As Amir Banji was blessed with great good fortune, 
combined with a most felicitous destiny, and his good 
nature was adorned with gracefulness of manners, the Lord 
of the Faithful was pleased to remark : — “ Haza Kasim,’* 
that is to say, " This Banji is good looking, has a noble 
bearing, and appears endowed with the necessary qualifi- 
cations of government and sovereignty, combined with 
good looks and artlessness of nature. Let the whole of 
the territory of Ghur be made over to him, and let the 
championship of the forces of the country of Ghur be 
entrusted to Shis, son of Bahram.” Both of them were 
invested with a robe of honour of the Dar-ul- Kh ilafat. and 
these titles were bestowed upon them, and they took their 
departure, and returned to Ghur again, according to the 
command of the Khalifah’s Court". 

7 The UsirulM-Kaz b.=in was an officer who represented to sovereigns the 
stateinents of .persons who desired that their cases slioiild he investigatcil hy 
the monarch himself. 

® Another author, who s,ays nothing whatever about any Jew merchant, 

X 2 
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From that time forward, the title of the Shansabanian 
Sultans, according to the august words of the Lord of the 
Faithful, Harun-ar-Rashid^. became Kasim-i-Amfr-ul-Mu- 
mintn — the Lord of the Faithful’s handsome [one]. 

When these two personages returned to Ghur again, the 
government of the territory [was assumed] by the Shansab- 
anis, and the championship of the forced by the Shisants. 
and that arrangement continued up to the present age 
according to this settlement. The Sultans were all Shan- 
sabanis, and the Champions, such as Mu-ayyid-ud-Din, 
Fath-i-Karmakh’, Abu-l-’Abbas-i-Shis, and Sultman-i- 
Shts. were all Shtsanls — the mercy of the Almighty be 
upon the whole of them ! 

in. SOuI, SON OF MUHAMMAD. 

From the time of the government of Amtr Banji up to 
the present period’ [of Surfs rule], nothing was found in 

relates that Amir Banji, having added considerably to his previous territory 
by seizing oilier tracts, became one of the most powerful of the Maliks around. 
He was famed for his noble qualities and disposition ; and, during the Kh ila» 
fat of Harun-ar-RasIiid, he proceeded to the Dar^ul- Kh ilafat. He was treated 
with great favour on account of the successes which had been gained, by his 
efforts, in the arrangement of the important affairs of the house of ’Abbas ; and, 
on beholding him, the Kh allfah uttered these words : “ Haja-l^asim,” which 
is to say “good looking;” and, consequently, he obtained the title of ICasim-i- 
Amir-ul-Muminin. He retumed to Gh ur again, with a robe of honour and a 
patent of investiture. The dominion over those parts continued in the posses- 
sion of himself and his descendants until the time of Suri, the son of Mu^ani- 
mad, who ^uas otu o/ BanjVs descettdattijy and lived in the time of Mahniud of 
Gh aznin. 

* No other Kh alifah confirmed it, I fancy, if Harun bestowed it* By our 
author’s own account, they did not even assume the title of Sult^ up to Saif- 
ud-Dtn, Sort’s time. He was seventh after this Surf. 

* Some copies have ^ and one has but Karma kh is correct. 

* Jahan-Ara and Muntaklxa.b-ut-Tawarikh differ from our author con- 
siderably here [he certainly acknowledges his want of materialsj : — Surf, son of 
Muhammad, was the grandson [farzand-zadah] of Amir Banji, and he flourished, 
not in the time of Mahmud of Gh aznin. but in the time of the Suffanan. 
Surf’s son, Muhammad, was a contemporary of Mahmud’s. The Rau^at-u?* 

Fasih*i, and others also, state that Muhammad, son of Suri, was a con- 
temporary of Mahmud ; but that, when Sultan Mafunud got rid of Ma- 
hammad, son of Suri, ruler of Gh ur. his grandson, ^lasan by name, through 
fear of the Sultan, retired into Hindustan, with his family, and took up his 
residence in that country. What reason there could have been for this, when 
the father could stay, is not given. Some others, again, say that sometimes 
Muhammad, son of Surf, would be obedient to Sultan Mahmud, and, at 
others, in open revolt, as circumstances permitted, until, after some years. 
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chronicles respecting the state of the country of Ghur that 
could be particularly enlarged upon ; and, as the compilation 
of this TabakAt was completed at the sublime capital. 
Dibit may its pre-eminence never decline ! — and the king- 
doms of Islam were thrown into convulsion through the 
irruption of the Mughal infidels — the Almighty confuse 
them ! and the country had become isolated, and the 
extreme parts disturbed and unsettled, it was impossible to 
copy from the history which the author had examined in 
the territory of Gh ur\ As a matter of necessity that 
which has been obtained from the Tarikh-i-Nasiri, and the 
Tarikh of Ibn-Hai§am-i-Sani, together with some tradi- 
tions from the priesthood" of Gh ur, have been [therefore] 
recorded ; and the author hopes that he may be forgiven 
by those who look into the work [for any errors or short- 
coming that may be found in it]. 

They thus state, that Amir Surj was a great Malik, and 
that most part of the territory of Gh ur was under his juris- 
diction ; and, as in some parts of that country, such as 
Zawulistan\ the people, both high and low, noble and 
ignoble, were not [yet] exalted to the excellence of Islam, 
they were, at that time, at continual feud one with another. 
When the Sufiarian came out of the territory of Nimroz, 
and advanced to Bust and the district of Dawar, and 
Ya’kub, son of Lais, attacked Lakan the Lak*, Amir of 

partly by stratagem and partly by peaceful means, the Sul^n succeeded in 
securing Mu^iammad, son of Surf, whom he took along with him towards 
Gh aznin, but that he died by the way, at Kidan. The Tartkh-i-IbrahImi 
gives a more trustworthy account, and which, if dates are examined, certainly 
scemfe correct. For further particulars see note 7 , page 321. 

* The history in verse composed by Fakhr-ud-Din, Mubarak Shah, 
mentioned at page 3C». 

* Great discrepancy exists in most of the copies of the text with respect to 
this name. Some have Walishtan, Waeshan, and VValshian ; but two good 
copies have Zawulistan very plainly written, and that may be considered the 
correct reading. 

* Ya’kubd-Lais reduced Bust, Zamin-i-Dawar, Gh aznfn. Tukharistan, and 
other tracts in 256 n., and, in the previous year, fought an action with Tuk, 
son of Mulclas, in Kirnian ; but who Eakan the Eak [some copies have Lak- 
Lak] was it is difficult to say. There is no mention of this matter in any 
author with whom I am acquainted ; but Lak is the name of a sept of nomad 
Kurds, of which people there seems to have been a considerable uuinl>er in 
those parts at that time. 7 'here are some lril>es dwelling among the Afghans 
to this day, erroneously supposed by Knglishmcn to be Afghans, who claim to 
be Kurds. 
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Aytkin-abad®, which is the district of Rukhaj. the tribes 
of the Ghurts fortified themselves on the summits of the 
rocks, and remained in safety; but they used to be at 
constant enmity with each other — the followers of Islam 
and the unbelievers^ — so that they were in the habit of 
keeping up a war from kushk to kushk®, and lived in a 
constant state of contention and strife. 

Through the natural impregnability of the strong moun- 
tains which are in Ghur®, others [foreigners] used not to 
subject them to their power ; and the head of the whole 
of the Shansabams of Mandesh was Amir Suri*. 

There are five great and lofty mountains* in Gh ur. re- 
specting which the people of Ghur are agreed that they 
are the strongest mountains in the world. One of these 
is Zar-i-Margh of Mandesh. at the foot of which mountain 
is the kushk and capital of the Shansabanis, and they 
[the people of Gh ur] contend that the Slmurgh nourished 
Zal-i-Zar [Zal, the ruddy-faced], who was the father of 
Rustam, in that mountain. Some of the dwellers at the 
skirt thereof maintain, that it was in one of the years be- 
tween 500 H. and 600 It., when the sound of lamentation 
and regret issued from that mountain, ** ZM-i-Zar hath 
passed away.'’ The second mountain [range] has the name 
of Surkh- Gh ar^. and that also is in the Mandesh district, 

* Some copies have Latktn-abad, but the above is the correct reading ; but 
KukJinj — — which is said to have been a district of the territory of Bust, 
might be r^d Zaranj — — and I am almost inclined to consider the last 
reading correct. All the copies of the text arc more or less imperfect here. 
One copy also says plainly that “the tribes of Ghurts sought shelter on the 
borders of Sind,” and this seems the preferable reading, but the majority of 
copies arc as above. 

7 That is, those not yet converted to the Muliammadan faith, and, probably, 
some of the Bant-Isrn’tl V>eforc referred to, and such tribes as have since retired 
northwards towards Hintlu-Kush, or have now nearly disappeared. 

» A kusJik here means a fortified village, and also o castle, &c. Sec note , 

page 331 . . f 

® I'hcre would be considerable difficulty in finding “the mountains o 

Rasiat, which arc in Ghor,” for a very good reason — that they do not 
'i'hc word “ rasiat ” is not a proper name, but the plural of “ raslah, whic 
means strong mountains.” .Sec Elliot’s India, voI. ii. p. 284. 

* Front this statentent it is plain, as in IJailiaki’s account farther on, that 
Ghur was umler several petty tliiefs. .Surt was chief of Mandesh only. 

- The word koh, here used, may signify a mountain range, or a sing e 

mountain. 

^ It i* impossible to fix the names of two of these five ranges with any 
<legrec i^f ccriainly, for there me seaiccly two copies alike out of the Itsclve 
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in the limits of Tajlr-Koh\ The third mountain is Ashuk, 
in the district of Timran, the size and altitude of which 

t^at of any other part of the territory 
of Ghur ; and the district of Timran is [situated] in its 
hollows and [on] its sides. The fourth is the mountain 
range of Warani. in the valleys and on the skirts of which 
are the territories of Dawar and Walisht", and the kasr* 
of Kajuran. The fifth is the mountain of Ro’en, in the 
central part of Ghur, of immense strength and altitude ; 
and they have stated^ that the fifth mountain [range] is 
the Faj [defile, pass] of Khaesar*, the length, extent, and 
loftiness of which is beyond the bounds of conjecture, 
conception, and understanding. In the year 590 H., one 
half * of the trunk of an ebony tree was found at the sum- 
mit of it, more than one thousand mans' in weight ; and no 
one was able to conceive how, or in what manner, it could 
have been brought, or have fallen there. 


collated. One, the very old copy I have often referred to, has 

Surkh-Qhar, as above, which means, the red mountain, and the next oldest 
copy between which two words there is but a very slight dilference. 

The remaining copies have and the 

like. 

^ As many other copies have ^ ^ ^ ^ 

* It is impossible to 6x some of these names satisfactoiily. Some copies of 
the text have j Dawar and Walisht. while others again leave 

out the a 7 td altogether. The very old copy I h.-ive often referred to has 
as written above ; but another very old copy, one of the St. Petersburg MSS., 
has is-iJIj j ** Gh ur and Walisbt.*’ This is somewhat remarkable, as 
BaihaVi mentions a Gfir-i-Walisht, as lying in the route Ijctwccn 

Gh azntn and the fortress of ^landesh, in which stronghold Mas’ud of Gh azntn 
confined his brother Muhammad ; and he also mentions Walisliin, 

in connexion with Bust and Kusdar. One of the Paris copies here has “ the 
district of Zarlstan,” and leaves out Dawar. Although so many 

copies have Walisht, I am half inclined to reatl this part of the sentence thus — 
i’ ytj j alL S’ “which arc the Icnitorics of Dawar and Za\Mil.” 

® Kasr and Kushk have both one meaning : the first is ’Arabic and the la>t 
Persian. See note page 331. 

^ From this remark it is evident our author docs not describe these mounl.aiii 


ranges from his knowledge. 

® Faj is not a proper name : it means a wide and open route or 
between two mountain rangc.s ; a pass. KJlJ'C-'.lr i.s a wcll-Iviiown place, ami 
is mentioned in a nvimbcr of places throughout the w<^rk, and ihercloJc the 


P'aJ Hanisar” is as n>uch a myth as the “ ntountains Ka-iai.” 


® The printed text, the I. O. L. MS. anti the R. S. MS., lia\c “a kasr 
[see meaning ofkasr, note page 331] of the trunk of an ebony tree '! ! 

* The man varies from forty to eighty pounds in different pans, 
former i>robabIy i» meant here. 


The 
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IV. MALIK MUI^MMAD, SON OF SCrL 

Abu-l-Hasan-ul-Hai§am, son of Muhammad-i-Nabi®, the 
historian, relates in this wise : — that, after the sovereignty 
of Kh urasan and Zawulistan passed from the Samanis and 
Suffarts, and devolved upon Amir Sabuk-Tigin®, he had, 
upon several occasions, marched forces from Bust towards 
the mountain [tracts] of Gh ur. and had put numbers to the 
sword ; and, when the throne fell to Amir Mahmud-i- 
Sabuk-Tigin, the sovereignty of Gh ur had passed into the 
hands of Amir Muhammad, son of Suri\ and he, having 
brought the territories of Gh ur under his sway, sometimes 
would pay obedience to the Court of Sultan Mahmud-i- 
Gh azi. and at other times would act in a rebellious manner, 
and manifest a refractory spirit, and would withhold the 
amount of tribute and arms^ stipulated ; and, relying on 
the faith of his strong fortresses, his power, and the 
ample number [of his people], he used continually to show 
hostility. 

The heart of Sultan Mahmud, for this reason, was ever 

■ Every copy of tfie text, with one exception, says “ Nab! here, instead of 
Sant, and therefore, as I previously conjectured, the correct name of the 
history so often quoted must be the Tarikb of Hai§am-i-Nabi, entitled 

the ICi§as.i-Sant. . . 

* See page 74, where our author says that Sabulc-Tigin took possession of 

Ghur. together with Bust, Zamln-i-Dawar, Bamian, and all X“kharistan. 
Here-vve might have expected to have heard something of Alb-Tig!n, Balka- 
Tigin, Abu ’AlT-i-LawIk, and Pirey. See note*, page 71. 

* Our author is quite correct here [and Ani and some others agree] wjt 

regard to Muhammad, son of Surt, having been contemporary with Malimud. 
The reason why the great blunder has arisen that it was Suri who lived in 
Mahmud’s time, is, that some authors and translators, in their simplicity, 
thought the words “ Muhammad-i-Surt ’* signified man, instead of which 
they mean Muhammad, son of Suri. Another matter I would also remark 
upon : — Sultan Mahmud made raids upon the Afghans in 41 1 H., and ag^n 
in 416 H., but they are never mentioned in connexion with the Gih^ris y 
Paihaki and such like trustworthy authors, a pretty good proof, were any 
wanting, that, although the Afghans are Patans, the Gh uris are riot, and never 
were so accounted by any historian, nor by the Afghans nor ihemselv^. 

It does not follow that, because a Tajik is called Suri, he should be o t e 
Afghan clan of Sur, of the tribe of LudI, so styled from their progenitor 
name<l Sur, but not Suri. It is a curious fact that the Afghans are not men- 
tioned by our author but oticc^ towards the end of the work. 

* Gh ur appears to have been famous in those days for the manufacture o 
^^arlike wcapfins. 
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on watch, and, on account of his [Muhammad’s, son of 
Suri,] numbers, his power and dignity, and the fact of the 
great [natural] strength and altitude of the mountains of 
Ghur. the Sultan used well to consider in his mind, until, 
with a large army, he came into Ghur, and he [Muham- 
mad, son of Suri,] was invested within the fortress of 
Ahangaran®. Muhammad, Son of Suri, held out the for- 
tress for a considerable period, and defended it energeti- 
cally ; but, after some time, the stronghold was gained 
possession of by his descending from it, on terms of 
accommodation, and presenting himself before Sultan 

Mahmud. 

% 

The Sultan took him, together with his youngest son, 
who was named Shis, away to Ghaznin, because Amir 
Muhammad-i-Suri entertained the greatest affection for 
his youngest son, Shts. When they reached the precincts 
of Ktdan, Amtr Muhammad-i-Suri died. Some relate 
after this manner: — that, when he became a prisoner, 
through the proud spirit witliin him, he was unable to 
brook disgrace. He had a signet-ring, beneath the stone 
of which some poison had been set ; and, at this time, lie 
availed himself of it, and died^. 

« Not mentioned in his account of the strong fortresses of Ghur. but there 
■was a place called Dih [village] of Ahangaran [Ahangaran is the plural of 
Ahangar, a bl.acksmith], near ^^aznin, and the river of y\hang, which flowed 
past that city. ’Utba’ also mentions it. See following note. 

f Before giving the accounts of other authors, I will first give an extract 
from the Kitab-i-Yamini of ’Utba’, as he was a contemporary of Mafimud, but 
he seldom mentions dates. 

He says, Mahmud became greatly incensed against the tribes of Qhur, who 
were unbelievers, on account of their waylaying caravans and levying black- 
mail, thinking their hills and defiles impregnable. An army, consisting of 
horse and foot, was assembled to punish them, and Altun-Tash, the Hajib, 
and Arsalan-i-Jagib [called a Multani, but it appears he had only held the 
government of Multan] were appointed to the command. They set out, but 
had such hard fighting with the Ghfiris that Mahmud, finding they m.ade little 
progress, resolved to proceed in person, attended l)y a body of his Ghulams. 
He succeeded in defeating them, and, after penetrating narrow passes and 
defiles, made a road which enabled him to reach Ahang.aran, the stronghold of 
their Malik, who was called Ibn-i-Suri [i. e. “Suri’s son ” and thus he agrees 
with our author, and others I have quoted, to the effect that the correct name 
of this chief is Mutia.mmad, son of Suri, son of Muhammad. See also liai- 
haVi’s account farther on]. Suri’s son, with a force of 10,000 men, came out 
of his stronghold, and, being intrenched behind walls [breastworks ?], and 
availing himself of the ravines, hills, and broken ground, succeeded for half a 
day in resisting all efforts to dislodge him. Mahmud had recourse to a 
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Sultan Mahmud sent his [Muhammad’s] son, Shis, back 


stratagem. He directed his troops to face about, as though about to give up 
the contest and retire. This had the desired effect; and Surf’s son, the Hindu 
[as ’Utba’ calls him], came forth from his strong position to follow in pursuit. 
'1 he Sultan faced about, and defeated him. Surf’s son was taken, together 
with great booty, consisting of arms and other war material. Surf’s son 
subsequently poisoned himself by means of his ring, which contained poison. 

’Utha’ also makes a difference, as do all writers of any knowledge of their 
s\ibjcct, between Gh urls and Afghans, and never confounds them. 

( )ther writers contend that Muhammad and his son, Hasan by name, not 
S-hi?, Were made captive by MahmCid, and imprisoned. Their place of con* 
fiacment was tlie vipper story of a tower, thirty ells from the ground, an aperture 
of which faced the open country. Muhammad gave himself up for lost, but, 
riot wiahiitg that his family should be ruined, desired Hasan to make for 
Ghrir. He contrived to effect the escape of his son by tearing up the blanket 
given him to lie upon, to make it into a rope, by means of which he lowered 
Ha-^an to the ground, who escaped to Qhur. As soon as the Sultan became 
aware of Hagan’s escape, he put Muhammad, the father, to death. Hasan 
obtained the rule over Ghur. and had a son, Husain by name, who had seven 
soi?s. This is the ’Izz-ud-Din, Husain, the IXih chief of our author. 

Jahan Ara, Muntakhab-ut»Tawar!kh. and some others agree as to Muham- 
mad, Suri's son, having been made captive by Mahmud, but, like our author, 
c-mtend tliat he [Muhammad] was succeeded by his son Abu-’Alf, who had 
always been obedient to Mahmud, and that he was appointed to the chieftain- 
ship of Ghur by that Sultan ; and that afterwards Abu-’Ali w'as ousted by his 
nephew, ’Abbas, son of Shis [who had been taken captive with his father]. 

1 lie chieftainsliip then pas^ed into the hands of Muhammad, son of ’Abbas, 
then to Kulb-ud-Din, Hasan, his son, and then to the latter’s son, Husain, the 
’ I//-u<b l.>in, Husain of our author. He, as well as other writers, does not 
ina! c any remark whatever upon Abu-’ .-Mi’s having been deprived of the chief- 


tainship by ’Abbas, son of ^i.^. In this case the line terminated in Abu-’Ali’s 
family, and passed to the younger branch, and thus the Gh urian Sultans are 
not descended from him at ally but from Shis. 


I he Kauzat-us-$afa considers this statement weak, and quotes, as does also 
llic Habib-us-Siyar and the Mir'al-i-Jahan-Numa, another trarlition to the 
rtfect that when Mahmud marched an army into Gh ur. and took Suri 
[Muhamnia<l, son of Suri — Rauzat-us-Saia makes this blunder here, after 
having previously called l»im by his correct name] captive, and put him to 
ileath, his grand.son [if such be correct, what became of the son?] Hasan, with 
his family, through fear of Mahmud, flc'd into Hind ; and, as they had not yet 
I'ccn converted to the Muhammailari faith, they took up their residence in an 
idol temple [in a Dharin-'dla perhaps). This Hasan had a son named Sam, 
u ho, after tiis latiiei - dei..ea.>e, was converted to Islam. He proceeded to 
l>ihli, and followed the oecupation of a tr.vler [and, according to the I<au?at- 
ns-Safa o>dy, ii>ed to carry good', from Hindustan to Ghur. and bring other 
C' lit le-, back from tiicncc. I his ■.cems st range how’ever, since, if he could 

I'.a'.'j gone back to Gh ur in this way, his father surely neeil not have left it, 
uii.C" he liked). He liad a -ion named Hu^ain, wlu> was endowed with many 
'C -•...-•lit ipialities. .\fter 'omc had pa>setl away, and Sam had acquired 

.. 'nddcralile wcstUIi, the tic-ire of lelarmng to hi> native mountains induced 

hill', fo ';.r i* for Gh ur. He einl>:nked >n one of the seas [the word used also 
• aige river, \.ii;cli i» piobal ly meant here] of Hind, together with his 
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to Ghur again. He had [already] conferred the govern- 


family and effects, on board a vessel which met with a contrary wind, which 
raised a violent storm. The vessel and all on board, with the exception of 
^usain, son of Sam, went to the bottom. Husain, when the ship was sinking, 
succeeded in getting upon a plank or log of wood, and, at the very same time, 
a lion [Dow calls the lion ** his fatfur^^' mistaking ^ for or which was 
being conveyed upon the vessel’s deck, also sprang upon it, and for three days 
and nights .Husain and his strange companion remained in this state upon the 
log, at the end of which period they were wafted to the shore. The lion made 
for a neighbouring forest, and Husain for a town near by. Being a stranger 
and not knowing any one, and the time night, he went and lay down upon one 
of the benches or platforms, which are to ^ found in front of almost all shops 
in India, and fell fast asleep. The watch on going their rounds perceiving 
him there, and, not knowing who he was, took him fur a thief^ and dragged 
him away to prison, where he remained for about seven years. The governor 
of that place having been attacked with a dangerous disorder, by way of atone- 
ment, ordered all the prisoners to be set at liberty. Husain, son of Sam, by 
this means obtained his freedom, and set out for Qhaznin. On the road 
thither he iell in with a band of robbers, who, finding him a powerful and 
intelligent youth, induced him to join them, and he was provided with a horse 
and arms. It so happened, however, not long after, that a band of troops in 
the service of Sultan Ibrahim of Gh azntn. which had been for some time on 
the look out for the robbers, came upon them unawares, and made the whole 
gang captive. They were brought bound into the presence of Sultan Ibrahim, 
who directed that they should suffer death. One after the other several under- 
went their sentence, until it came to die turn of Husain, son of Sam. Whije 
the executioner was blindfolding him, he exclaimed, “O God! I know that 
error is not agreeable to Thee, why then is it that I, although innocent, am 
thus to suffer death ?” These words affected the executioner, and the matter 
was represented, through one of the Court, to the Sultan, who directed that 
Husain should be brought before him. He stated his pitiful case to Ibrahim, 
who, on hearing it, took compassion on him, pardoned him, and enrolled him, 
in a subordinate office at first, among his chamberlains. When Sultan Mas’ud, 
sumamed the Beneficent, succeeded 'his father, Ibraliim, he conferred upon 
Husain, son of S^, son of Muhammad, [grand(?)]son of Suri, the goveniment 
of the district of Gh ur. and the title of Tzz-ud-Din. Some say Ibrahim gave 
Husain a kinswoman of his own in marriage [our author states, at page 105, 
that one of his own ancestors married a daughter of Sultan Ibrahim]. After 
IHusain’s death, enmity arose between his descendants and Bahram Shah. 
Mas’ud’s son, as mentioned by our author farther on, and as will be hereafter 
noticed. Many authors very properly consider ’Ala-ud- Din to be the first of 
the dynasty, and the dynasty to consist of five persons only, whose dominion 
lasted sixty-four years, the others being merely accounted petty cliicftains. 

There can be no doubt whatever that the Gh uris were merely petty 
mountain-chiefs up to the time of Sultan Malimud of Gh aznin. and the exienl 
of country they dwelt in proves it ; but, as the Gh aznawid dynasty dcclinei , 
the Gh uris waxed stronger and more independent after the decease of M.is’fu - 
i-Kartm [the Beneficent], who gave the government of his native counti-y to 
Husain, son of Sam, when the Gh aznawid empire began rapidly to decay. 
Our author’s desire at all times appears to be to glorify the Ghuri-i, and, there- 
fore, the fact of their having been merely petty tributary chiefs did not chime 
in with his wishes. \Vc find Mal.nnud and his son Mas’ud continually passing 
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ment of Ghur upon Muhammad-i-Suri’s eldest son, Amir 
Abu-’Ali, as will, subsequently, be recorded. 

from Ghaznin to Balkh and Kabul, Gh aznin to Hindustan, Ghaznln to 
Sijistan, and from Gh aznin to Hirat, and thence up the valley of the Murg!^- 
ab ; and Mas’ud appears to have passed through Gh ur to Gh aznin. when he 
had to fly, after his defeat by the Saljuks, and yet we hear not a word about 
these powerful rulers of our author, although the Sultans must have passed 
through the mountain tracts of Ghur constantly — in fact the Sultans of Gh aznin 
held several fortresses in Gh ur ; and Tigin-abad was in that very part, and 
Muhammad, brother of MasTid, was confined in the fortress of Nae in 
Wajiristan, one of the very districts mentioned by our author as forming part 
of the Gh urian dominions. I think ’Utba* and Baihaki were more than likely 
to have had thorough knowledge of these potent Maliks and sovereigns so 
called, yet Baihaki and ’Utba’ treat them as very petty chieftains, although 
they held some strong fortresses. Our author quotes Baihaki constantly about 
other matters, but "not here in regard to what happened under his [Baihaki’s] 
own observation as it were ; and this looks suspicious. I will now give an 
abridged account of what he does say respecting Sultan Mahmud’s proceedings 
with respect to Gh ur. and of the expedition undertaken by his gallant son, 
Mas’ud, against some of its petty chiefs, during the time he held_ the govern- 
ment of Kh ura-an. before he succeeded to the throne of Gh aznin. 

“In the year 401 H. , Sultan Mafimud went on an expedition into Gh ur 
against the infidels of that part, by way of /^amin-i-Dawar, taking along with 
him his two sons, Mas’ud and Muhammad, both at that time in their fourteenth 
year [they were not twins], and also their uncle [Mahmud's youngest brother], 
\'usuf, then seventeen. 

“ These three young Princes were left in Zamin-i-Dawar, with the heavy 
materiel and baggage, and Mahmud left them there because he considered that 
district auspicious, it having been the first territory enttatsted to him by his 
father. Amir Sabuk-Tigin. The narrator ofthe preceding and following events, 

’ Abd*ul-GhafTar, says, ‘ my gran<lfather, who related this, was at that time in 
the service of Battktn. the Zamfn- 1 )awari [i. e. of Zamin-i-Oawar], who was 
governor of that rlistricl on the part of Sultan Mahmud, and he [my grand- 
father] was flirected to remain in attendance on the Princes.' [There is not the 
'-h^hie-t allusion either to Sun or hi> son here, rdthough it is the year in which 
ht'> •''■n Muhammad is "^aid to have been ma<!e captive by Mahmud] ♦ * ♦ * 
In 405 II., Mahmrid began to make rai<ls upon Khawanin, which is a tract of 
Ghur, adjoining liust and Zamin-i-l)awar, in uhich were infidels exceedingly 
i.iil and strong, and they hel<l many passes and strong fortresses. On this 
< uin the Sultan ha'l taken along with him his son Mas’ud, and he then 

grc.‘''iy di'f ingui'hed him»elf, and sh oved many proofs of his manhood and 
r. Vi'hcn a body of them (the iuhdcK] retired for refuge to their strong- 
h' id, i.nc of their chiefs was si.uuling on a tower of the fort, and wa.s acting 
v..!h ^rcat In'olence and .audacity, ami galling the Musalmans, w’hen MasTuI, 

< A.!, li.ditiiig on lM>r-.el>.Kk. hit liim in the throat with an arrow, and he 
fell '.' .id fron^ tlie tower. The cliief's companions became heart-broken at 
th:^, an'l 'U rren- ler«-d the f -rto- - ; and all this was accomplished by one 
uound dca.t by a lea-.c han 1 . ' Tr M.-hnuicl was delighted with his lion-like 

son, aii'i, \\ hiUi he .1- > el ml..- . tnade him his heir, for he knew that 

after hi ' n deatli tliere w .. ■ > . ' '!c to maintain the dynasty but he. [.See 
note 9-- 1 * * ♦ * f-i jfi tj Mn^’nd [he had been declared heir- 

•'■I'lu'fcr.i . an'l ^ ■ ; Ub",‘i-oi. with Hirat as the seal of 
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V. MALIK ABO-’ALi, SON OF MUHAMMAD, SON OF SORI. 

Amir Abu-’Ali, son of Muhammad-i-Suri, was a man of 

government] proceeded to Mirat, and determined to undertake an expedition 
into Gh ur. 

** He set out from Ilimt, in Jamadi-ul-Awwal, with a strong force of horse 
and fool, and five light elephants. The first march was to BadsJjan [one MS. 
has Bad^ahan], and the next to Kh usiin [one MS. diashan or djughan ; but 
several of these names cannot be considered rertain, although all available 
MSS. have been compared, and the printed text of Morley, which has been 
carefully edited], and then to Barian [MS. Parayan], There a halt took 
place to allow all the troops to come up, after which Prince Mas’ud marched 
to Par [MS. Bar], and from thence, after two days, to Nakighab [MS. 
Nahshab or Nihshab], and then to Bagh-i-^Ya/ir, outside ; and that Rih.at 
[public edifice, a karwansarae] is the commencement' of the frontier of 

Ghur. * 

“ When the Gh urts became aware of this movement of Amtr Mas’ud, they 
retired to their strongholds and deliberated aV)out making resistance. Before 
he set out on this expedition, Mas’ud had conciliated Bu«l»Hasan-i- Kh alaf [Hu 
or Abu-I.Hasan-i-Khalaf would signify the father of Hasan, and son of Khalaf. 
According to some authors already qvioted the son of Muhammad, son of Surf, 
was named Hasan. See para. 2, page 321], om 0/ tht most notabU 0/ tfu chiefs 
tains of Ghur^ and had induced him [Bu- 1 -Has.an] to submit to his authority ; 
and it had been agreed, that, on the Amtr’s troops reaching that Ribat, Bud- 
Hasan should present himself there with his forces fully equipped. On the 
day Mas’ud reached that place, Bu-l-Hasan joined him with a considerable 
force, amounting to 3000 horse and foot, and brought along with him nume- 
rous offerings and contributions in the shape of shields, armour, an<l whatever 
was most esteemed of the prorluce of Gh ur. J^las ud treated him with favour, 
and he was followed by Sher-wan. This was another of the chiefs on the 
frontier of Qhur and Guzganan [pronounced and written Juzjanan by ’Arabs], 
and he too came attended by numerous forces, hoi-se and foot. He likewise 
had been conciliated by Amtr Mas’ud, and he brought along with him olTerings 
beyond comptite. Amir Muhammad [Mas’ud’s brother] had used the utmost 
endeavours and contrivances to induce this chieftain to come and attach himself 
to him, because his territory adjoined Muhammad’s appanage, which was Guz- 
ganan, but he had declined because people were more inclined towards 

Mas’ud. 

“ Having been joined by these chiefs, Mas’ud resumed his march, but went 
on in advance himself, slightly attended by about fifty or sixty ghulams, and 
200 foot, selected from each dastah or band. He reached a fortress which 
they called Bar-t.ar, an excee<lingly strong place, an<i garrisoned by a nume- 
rous and well-armed force. He prepared to attack it, his party not being 
patient enough to wait for the arrival of the army. He led the way himself, 
followed by his ghulams an<l the foot, and they shouted the tnbbiy, on whicli 
the accursed unbelievers [these Ghurfs were not Muhammadans] of this for- 
tress of Ghur sprung up infuriated, and set up a yell sufficient to rend the 
ground. Mas’ud ordered his ghulams to take to their hows; and (hey kept 
up .such an effectual fire of arrows, that not a Qhurt dared show his head above 
the walls, and this enabled the fool, by means of lassos [used up to a recent 
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good disposition and excellent qualities, and was highly 
commended for the excellency of his faith. 

period] to assault one of the bastions. They effected an entrance, and drove 
the GhurT' before them, and, being joined by the ghulams, completely cleared 
the walls and bastions making great slaughter among the unbelievers, and 
taking a great number of captives and a considerable amount of booty of all 
descriptions. After the fortress had been captured, the main body of the 
tro« ps arrived, an<l many were their praises and congratulations, that such a 
strong fortress ha<l been taken by such a mere handful of men. 

“Prom thence Mas'ud marched towards the tract of Zaran [in one copy 
of the original, Kazan, but the first is the most probable], the people of which 
agreed to pay taxes and tribute, and presented contributions in gold., silver, 
and arms. From that part to the district called Jarus [also Kharus and 
Hariiq where War-mesh-i-Bat dwelt, was a distance often farsaJslis [leagues]. 
The Amir flid not commence hostilities against this chief, War-megh-i-Bat, 
because he had sent an agent to the young Amir tendering submission aaid 
allegiance, and had promise<l that, when Mas ud should return to Hirat, he 
woul<i present himself before him, and enter into stipulations respecting tribute. 
That district, and the place where this chieftain dwelt, were excessively strong, 
and the most difficult portion of the whole territory of Qhur, its people the 
most warlike and the strongest men in that part. It had been the capital of the 
"I bygone times ; and, whatever ruler held that tract, the whole of the 
rest of the territory used to submit to him, up to the time that Amir Mas’ud 
marched into that part of the country.” 

[There can be no doubt but that Baiha^i, who was a native of the Gh aznin 
district, and who wTote his work at Gh aznin upwards of a century before our 
author composed his history, must have had a much greater knowledge of Gh ur 
and its people ; yet this extract makes the accounts of Ghur and of the Ghuris 
more puzzling than ever. That the latter were not all converted — if any 
— to the Muhammadan faith is clear, and it is also clear that up to this 
time they were under several petty chiefs, independent of each other, though 
perhaps nominally acknowledging the supremacy of the chief of 7 ^T 5 n^ whose 
place of residence had been the capital of Gh ur in bygone times. Buf the name 
of this chief is the most perplexing. In Morley’s edition of the text of Baiha^cf 
he is called Ra'is-i-Bat, or Tab [v^ or and, in a note, Ramish 

[k.A^]» and in another place A MS. in my possession has War-mesh 

l*-*^.*^*]* but, the passage being so important, I sent it to Professor Rieu, of 
the British Museum, who has been so very kind as to compare my translation 
with another copy of B a i haV i in the British Museum, and, from what the 
Professor says, there is no doubt that the first name is War-mesh, and this is 
remarkable, because this very name occurs among the names of the ancestors 
of Amir Banji [see page 312], and occurs again at page 366. What Bat or Tab 
may mean it is impossible to say. It might be part of but-p>arast ^s-j] 

idol-worshipper, infidel ; but that all the known copies of the original should 
have left part of the name out [Morley collated his edition of the text 
with four or five copies] is improbable. The word is not Pus’hto, and 
there is no Afghan tribe or clan of this name. Had the Gh uris been 
Hindus instead of Tajiks, we might suppose it was a corruption of Sanskrit 
Bhat, a hero, a warrior. I dare say, however, that some one will be able to 
account Cor the name, and perhaps show to his own satisfaction that this chief 
must have t>een one of the Bhati tribe of Jats now in the Panjab. We might 
as well have Bhatis in Gh ur as “ fugitive baud of Crusaders'' from Palestine 
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At the time when his father held the sovereignty of 

in the army of GJiuris who conquered the upper provinces of India, according to 
the interpreters of the poem of the Bard Ch and — but I have forgotten myself. 
I^at might be Paty and that will be surely founded upon and shown to be part 
of the word Patan, and can be made “ Palhan,” “ Patan,” or “ Pahtan,’* with 
the greatest ease. If it were not a dangerous practice to tamper with proper 
names, I should be inclined to read, Sht§.] 

“ The Amir now despatched an intelligent person to this chief, and two 
men of Ghur of the followers of Bu-l-Hasan-i- Kh alaf and ^er-wan were sent 
along with him to act as tnterpretersy with a message combining threats and 
hopes, as is usual on such occasions. The agent departed, and the Amir 
followed in his steps. The former, and the others with him, reached the place 
in question, and he delivered his message to those arrogant fellows [sic], who 
manifested great fierceness and defiance, and said that the Amir had made a 
great mistake in imagining that either the people of that part or that district 
were similar to those he had met with and had passed through ; that he had 
better come there, and he would find sword, spear, and stone [rock] ready for 
him. This insolent message roused the ire of Mas’ud. He halted his troops 
for the night at the foot of the mountain, arms were distributed, and, at dawn, 
the force moved forward. The drums and trumpets sounded, and the soldiers 
began to ascend the heights, on which the Ghuris showed themselves like so 
many ants or locusts on the tracts above them, horse and foot, all well armed, 
and occupying all the paths and defiles leading to it, who raised shouts and 
yells, and began casting stones with their slings, at Mas’ud’s force. 

“The best of it was, that that mountain was somewhat depressed, and partly 
composed of earth [not very rocky ?] and accessible in every direction. The 
troops were told off in parties, to advance by the different practicable paths, 
and Mas’ud himself kept parallel to them, for the fighting there was likely to 
be severe. Bu-l-Hasan-i- Kh alaf, and his men, were sent to the right, and 
Siie^-^»^n, with his contingent, to the left. The accursed ones evinced the 
utmost daring, and pressed fonvard with impetuosity, particularly in front of 
the Aroir, and they disputed the greater part of the ground with determination. 
The troops were hard pressed, and the enemy crowded towards the standards 
of the Amir, and the fighting became desperate. [This reads something like 
an Umbeylah expedition.] Three mounted warriors of the enemy succeeded 
in getting close up to the Amir, who, perceiving them, smote one of them full 
on the breast with his mace of twenty mans in weight [the man varies from 
forty to eighty pounds], which laid him sprawling on his back, and prevented 
his rising again ; and the ghulams attacked the other two, and hurled them 
from their horses. This was enough for the Gh uris. who gave way ; but they 
continued, now and again, to face about and dispute the ground, until a village 
[town] was reached at the foot of the mountain [on the other side], and, on the 
way thither, numbers were slain and made captive. The fugitives thretv 
themselves into this place, which was of vast strength, and contained 
numerous kushks [here kushk seems to mean a castle or fortified house], 
after the manner of the Gh uris. and sent away to a stronghold, at a 
distance in the rear, their women, children, and everything they could remove. 
The unbelievers resisted obstinately up to the time of evening prayer, and 
great numbers of them were killed, anti numbers of Musalmans were martyretl 
[Mas’ud’s troops are referred to here]. When the night closed in, the un- 
believers decamped, and the village [or town] was taken possession of by the 
troops, who occupied themselvc*:. throughout the night, in phin'lerihg it. 

[“At 
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Ghur, and the mountain tracts of Mande^®, the whole of 


* This tends to show that Ghur and Mandesh were separate tracts. 


“At dawn next day, the Amir again moved forward towards their [other] 
stronghold, two leagues distant. He had to pass through a constant succes- 
sion of defiles and passes, and did not reach it till the time of afternoon prayer. 
They found a fortress, as they had been informed, stronger than any other in the 
whole of Gh ur. and no one recollected hearing that it had ever been taken by force 
of arms. Mas’ud, having reached it, disposed his forces around this stronghold, 
and, during the whole night, preparations were made for attacking it, and the 
battering rams were placed in favourable positions.” 

1 must here still further curtail this interesting account of the expedition for 
want of space. Suffice it to say that breaches were made and bravely assaulted 
and as bravely defended, the Amir being ever in from, and thereby inspiring 
his men with strong hearts. After four days’ very severe fighting, each day 
increasing in severity, it was carried, at last, sword in hand, the Ghurfs 
defending every inch of the breach. Great numbers of them were slain and 
taken prisoners, but the latter were protected on making their submission, 
while slaves and booty to a vast amount were captured. Mas’ud had it pro- 
claimed that he gave up all gold, silver, slaves, and other booty to the troops, 
but that all arms and war materiel taken was to be brought to him. A great 
quantity was accordingly brought and laid b^ore his tent, and such as was 
most valuable or rare he selected, and divided the rest am'ong his soldiers. 
Of the prisoners, one half was made over to Bu-l-Hasan-i-Klialaf, and the 
other half to Shcr-wan, for them to take to their own territories. Orders were 
also given to raze that stronghold, so that, from thenceforth, no rebel might 
take shelter therein. When the rest of the Ghuri.s found what had happened 
to the lorlified town and the other stronghold, they began to fear, and became 
submissive and willing to pay tribute and obedience ; and even War-megh-i* 
Bat began to quake. He made intercession through Bu-l-Hasan-i-Khalaf 
an<l Sher-wan, and sent an envoy, tendered his submission, and increased the 
amount of tribute and contributions. His offers were accepted on the stipula- 
tion that every castle he [War-mesjjJ had taken on the side of Qharjistan 
should be given up. Although War-mesh ground his teeth at this, he could 
do nothing else than agree, and those fortresses were given up to governors of 
the Amir. Wliilst the latter was still in Gh ur. that chief sent in his contribu- 
tions and offerings ; and, subsequently, when Mas'ud reached Hirat, War- 
mesh-i-Bat presented himself at the Court, was well received, had a dress of 
honour conferred upon him, and returned to his country along with the two 

other friendly chieftains. ^ 

After the capture and destruction of the fortress above referred to, Amir 
Mas’ud advanced against another, a famous place, and of vast strength, named 
Tur [this name is doubtful, the variants are Bur and Nur]. It was carried by 
storm after a week’s fighting and great slaughter, and the two friendly chiefs 
took part in it. Mas’ucl placetl a governor of his own in the place, after which 
he set out on his return to Hirat. At Mar-abad, ten farsakbs [leagues] from 
that city, large quantities of arms and war materiel, as stipulated for by others 
of the Gh uris to avert molestation, were found already collected, together 
with wliat War-mesh-i-Bat had despatched. 

'I'he narrator, Abd-ul- Gh affar. then adds, that “ no sovereign ever acquired 
such power over Ghur .as tiic martyr, Mas’hd, did ; for, although the first 
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the people had their eyes upon him, and affection towards 
him was instilled into their minds. Notwithstanding that 
his father used to act in a rebellious and contumacious 
manner towards Amir Sabuk-Tigin, and his son, Sultan 
Mahmud, Amtr Abu-*Ali at all times used to manifest his 
fidelity and allegiance towards the Sultan ; and he was in 
the habit of writing letters containing the expression of 
his fealty and his affection, and despatching them to 
Ghaznin, the capital. 

When the contumacy and defection of his father went 
beyond the bounds of forbearance, Sultan Mahmud 
brought an army against him from Gh aznin ; and, after 
considerable effort, the Sultan succeeded in securing the 
person of Amir Muhammad-i Suit, and took him away 
alon^r with him ' towards Ghaznin, and bestowed the 
government of Ghur upon Amtr Abu-’Ali, his son. 

As soon as Amir Abu-’Alt became installed in the 
government of Ghur, he conferred great benefits upon the 
people, and directed the erection of many buildings of 
public utility. Masjids and colleges were founded in Gh ur. 
and he also built a Jami’ Masjid, and liberally endowed 
the whole of them. lie held priests and ecclesiastics in 
great respect, and considered it incumbent on himself to 
venerate hermits and recluses. 

During his time, the people of the territories of 
Gh ur dwelt in tranquillity and repose, and his brother, 
Shts. son of Muhammad, passed his days under his pro- 
tection. 

When the appointed period of Amir Abu-’AH’s dominion 
came to an end, and the empire of Gh aznin [also] reverted 
from Mahmud to his son, [Sultan] Mas’ud, a son of Amir 
Shis. ’Abbas by name, having attained great dignity and 
power, broke out into rebellion, seized his uncle, Amtr 
Abu-'Ali, and reduced the whole of the country of Ghur 
under his own sway ; and the reign of Amir Abu-’AIi 
came to a termination, and he died. 


Musalmans [the ’.\ral)s] conqucrc<l ’Ajam anti Khura'-an, llu-y found it impos- 
sible to enter Gh ur : and, although Sultan Mahmud, ocrasiofis, 

by tlie same route of ZamIn-i-L)a\var, attacke<l lUhercnt frontier tracts of Ghur, 
yet he did not penetrate into the <lcfilcs and more difficult parts ; still, it was 
not through inability to <\<y for Ids and ^vcre <iitJercnt to 

those of hi«5 successor/* 
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VI. MALIK 5 ’ABBAS, SON OF SON OF MUHAMMAD, 

SON OF SURi. 

Amir 'Abbas was a warlike, intrepid, and pitiless man, 
and endowed with great manliness, strength, and activity. 
When he attained the full vigour of youth, and his whole 
strength, he entered secretly into a compact with a party 
of adherents and young men, and gained them over to his 
own rebellious views. He then suddenly rose, and seized 
his uncle, Amir Abu-’Ali, ruler of Gh ur. and imprisoned 
him, and appropriated the whole of his uncle's property, 
his treasures and his hoards, to himself. He was exceed- 
ingly determined, cruel, and tyrannical ; and lawlessness 
and injustice were engrafted in his nature. 

He commenced to act illegally, and began to seize 
people’s possessions a'nd property, so much so that the 
commonalty, and his own immediate followers, were quite 
miserable, and became perfectly helpless in his hands, and 
to such degree, that, for a period of seven years during 
his reign, no animal — such as the horse, camel, cow, or 
sheep — brought forth young, and tlie rain from the heavens 
ceased to fall ; and, according to one story, women also 
did not bear children, through the ill-luck consequent on 
his tyranny. 

The chronicler thus states, that he possessed two fine 
[and powerful] dogs, which were constantly kept fastened 
by heavy chains, and iron collars round their necks. One 
of these dogs had been named Ibrahim of Gh azntn. and 
the other, 'Abbas of Gh ur. These animals used constantly 
to be brought before him, and the chains to be removed 
from them, and they were set to fight together. Whenever 
the dog bearing his own name overcame the other, that day 
Amir 'Abbas would make great rejoicings, and bestow 
liberal presents ; but, on days when the dog named 
Ibrahim of Ghaznin gained the advantage [over his an- 
tagonist], he would become infuriated, and greatly ill-treat 
and torment people, and not a single person among his 
favourites and attendants dared to say anything to him. 

With all this tyranny and oppression, however, he was 

* I wo copies of the text style him Amir-ul-lCamil — the perfect or thorough 
Amir. 
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gifted with a profound knowledge of astrology. He had 
taken great pains with respect to that science, and had 
shown vast perseverance and assiduity in its acquirement, 
and had gained a deep knowledge of it. In the country 
of Mandesh. in the Khittah [district] of Sangah, the origi- 
nal fortress which Bustam-i-Zuhak had founded, he [Amir 
’Abbas] directed should be entirely reconstructed ; and 
skilful artisans were obtained from parts around [for the 
purpose]. The walls, after the manner of a parapet, were 
carried from that castle, on two sides, to the strong ground 
on the summit of the mountain of Zar-i-Margh ; and, at 
the foot of that mountain, on a knoll, a lofty Kasr [castle] 
was directed to be raised, with twelve towers ; and in every 
tower, in likeness to the zodiacal circles in the firmament, 
there were thirty openings — there were six towers towards 
the east and north, and six others towards the west and 
south — marked out ; and these were so arranged that, 
every day, the sun would shine through one of those open- 
ings approximate to the position of its rise'. By this 
means he used to know in what degree of what sign of the 
zodiac the sun was on that particular day ; and this per- 
formance indicates the proficiency and knowledge which 
Amir ’Abbas had attained in the science of astrology. 

During his reign, likewise, the Kasrs of Ghur were con- 
structed®, and plenty reigned tliroughout the country; but, 
as people now abominated him for his excessive tyranny, 


* See the view of the Castle of Zuliak in Sale’s “ Defence of Jalalabad,” 
and also in Hart’s “Character and Coslvunc of Afghanistan.” The view 
in the first-mentioned work answers tolerably well to this docription. It i.-> 
much to be regretted that no effort was made to explore Ghur, even by means 
of natives, or gain some infi>rination about it, during our occupation of Afghan- 
istan. What a field it mu^t be for archocological research ! 

2 The Persian word “kushk,” and its ’Arabic equivalent, “kasr,” signify 
a palace, a large and lofty stone or brick building, a cattle ; but here “kasr ” 
means one of those fort-like villages, many of nhkli, though on a smaller 
scale than in past ages, probably, may j'till be seen in scores in the tracts west 
of ^andahar and Gh a/nin. as well as in other parts of Afgham'-tun. Our 
author says above, that these structures “were constructed” in the time of 
’Abbas, but of course many must have existed before, and his own statements 
confirm it. He must mean that many more were constructed during the cliief- 
tainship of ’Abbas. Sometimes he uses the ’Arabic, at otliers the Persian 
word. There are several places which were once fortified after the above 
fa.shion still remaining in Afgh.anistiin, such as Ku^k-i-bafed, Kushk-i-N.a- 
khud, and others, but not “Khushk,” as written by recent travellers. Kliuslik 
signifies “ dry.” 

Y 2 
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oppression, and injustice, and the empire of ^aznin, and 
throne of sovereignty, had passed to Sultan Razzi-ud-Dln, 
Ibrahim, son of Mas*ud, a party of the most powerful and 
eminent men, and the nobles of GhQr, despatched letters to 
Ghaznin, imploring the Sultan*s assistance. 

In conformity with these solicitations, Sultan Ibrahim 
marched a large army into Gh ur ; and, when he reached 
it, the whole of the forces of Gh ur went over to that 
monarch, and they delivered Amir *Abbas into the Sultan's 
hands ^ He commanded that Amir ’Abbas should be 
placed in confinement, and he took him away to Gh aznin^ 
and conferred the territory of Ghur upon his [Amir ’Abbas’] 
son. Amir Muhammad'*. 


vri. AMiR MUHAMMAD, SON OF 'ABBAS. 

When Sultan Ibrahim, son of Mas’ud, seized Amir 
’Abbas, and sent him away to Ghaznin, at the solicitations 
of the chief personages and eminent men of Gh ur. he made 
over the country to Amir Muhammad-i-’Abbas^ 

He was endowed with great good nature, was of ex- 
ceeding amiability of heart, and of excellent disposition, 
most just, conscientious, and merciful, a patron of the 
learned, an impartial judge, and a cherisher of the iveak 
and helpless. In the place of every one of the odious and 
hateful proclivities towards inhumanity and tyranny which 
were in his father, the disposition of the son was implanted 
with a thousand amiable and admirable qualities. 

* The<;e operations are not mentioned by other authors ; but a few notice, 
very briefly, that Amir ’Abbas carried on hostilities with Sultan Ibrahim. 

* This too is pretty goo<l proof, liy our author’s own account, that the Gh uris 
were subject to the Sultans of Gh aznin ; but, as the power of the latter 
declined, consequent on the rise of the Saljuj^s, and after Mas’ud-i-Karim’s 
death, the Ghuris acquired more power. See top of next page. 

* Which is impossible, if what other writers state as to Husain, son otSam, 
having been saved from shipwreck, and Ibrahim’s son, Mas’iid-i-Karim, 
having conferred the chieftainship on him, be taken into consideration. Mu- 
hammad, son of Suri, was taken prisoner in 400 H., or, according to some 
accounts, in 401 H. Prom that time, up to 493 H., when Mas’ud-i-Karfm 
confcrre<l the fief of the tributary province of Gh ur upon Husain, son of Sam, 
son of Hasan, son of Muhammad, son of Suri, none of this family held inde- 
pendent sway over Ghur. As already shown from the account of Mas’ud the 
Martyrs expetiition into it, it was held by several petty chiefs independent of 
each other. See note page 321. 
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When the territory of Ghur was assigned to Amir Mu- 
hammad, the whole of the grandees, the chiefs, and most 
distinguished personages of the country, submitted to his 
authority ; and, to the best of his ability and power, he 
began to labour and study to revive and restore the ob- 
servances of goodness and utility, and the laws and usages 
of benevolence, beneficence, and justice. He used to ren- 
der homage to the Sultans of Ghazntn with heartiness and 
loyalty, and pay them submission and vassalage, and used 
to despatch the fixed tribute regularly. 

During his reign the gates of repose and tranquillity were 
opened to the people of Gh ur. and they all passed their 
days in the enjoyment of peace and security ; happiness 
and plenty reigned ; and his country, his people, and his 
retainers dwelt for a long while in the enjoyment of compe- 
tency and affluence, up to the period when he passed away 
and was received into the mercy of God. 


VIII. MALIK KUTB-UD-DlN, AL-HASAN, SON OF 

MUHAMMAD, SON OF ’ABBAS. 

Malik Kutb-ud-Din,. Hasan, the grandfather of the great 
Sultans of Ghur®, was a just Amir, high-principled, and of 
handsome countenance. The proofs of his goodness, equity, 
clemency, and beneficence were sufficiently obvious and 
manifest to the inhabitants of Gh ur. 

Such factions as were in the habit of acting contuma- 
ciously he used to occupy himself in chastizing and 
overthrowing, and considered it incumbent on himself to 
punish severely the disaffected and seditious. The tribes 
of the territory of Ghur, having sprung from families of 
’Arabs', and having been nurtured, and grown up, in a 

« According to the statements of other authoj-s given in note page 321, the 
grandfather of the Sultans of Gh ur. that is to say, of Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din, and 
his brothers, was Hasan, son of Muhamntad, son of Suri, who was let down 
from the tower by his father, and wlio had a son, Husain, the IXtli thief 
mentioned by our author. But, according to the other tradition (juotecl by 
Uau?at-us-§afa, H.abIb-us-Siyar, and other hi-'tories, in the same note, their 
grandfather would be Sam, son of Hasan, grandson of Sui I, wlio was drowned. 
See note''^, page 335, in which it is stated that “ Husain, son of Sam, of ilje 
race of Suri,” wa.s taken captive by Sultan Sanjar in 501 H. 

^ See note page 320. The Afghans have, certainly, as well as otlicr 
mountain tribes, behaved at ail times in the manner mentioned here, but sf> 
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mountainous tract of country, obstinacy, turbulence, and 
contumacy were implanted in the constitutions and cha- 
racters of the whole of the Gh urian tribes. Feuds and 
contentions would continually arise of one tribe against 
another, and conflicts constantly ensue. Every year one 
district or another of the territory of Ghur would manifest 
antagonism [to the constituted authority] and withhold the 
payment of the regulated amount of revenue ; and up to 
[near] this present time, when the dominion of the Gh urian 
Sultans came to its termination, the state of these peoples 
continued to be seen and witnessed [after the same fashion]. 
Upon one occasion, during the time of Malik Kutb-ud- 
Din, Hasan, a tribe who dwelt in Tak-ab “ of the territory of 
Wajiristan, rose in rebellion. Malik Kutb-ud-Din, with his 
followers and the chiefs of Ghur, appeared at the foot of 
that Kushk and the stronghold of that faction, and sum- 
moned them to surrender. They refused to submit, and 
commenced hostilities. Unexpectedly, by destiny’s decree, 
an arrow from the bow of fate came from the rebels and 
struck Malik Kutb-ud-Din in the eye, and, as it had 
wounded a mortal part, he died from the injury. His 
retainers and followers, immediately on seeing the effect of 
that arrows wound, with the utmost daring, and putting 
forth all their energy, attacked and carried the Ku^k and 
stronghold by storm, and put the whole of the rebels to 
the sword, and that place was completely destroyed. Up 


have the people styled Kohistanis, who inhabit the valleys immediately north 
of Kabul, and also the Baluchfs, and they [the latter] have not yet, I believe, 
been quite made I’a^ns of, although some progrefa has been made towards it. 
Such conduct seems inherent in all mountain races, whether in the cast or in 
the west. 


® 1 here is a river and valley of Tag-ao, or Tag-ab, in Afghanistan, but to 
them c.annot possibly be referred the locality indicated here, for they are some 
sixty miles to the east^oorti of Kabul. I think the translation of this com|K»und 
woi<l may throw some light on its whereabouts. The word “Tak-ab,” or 
I ag-iih, t>oth of which forms are coirect, also the fonns iii use among natives of 
those parts I ak-.ao and 1 .ag-ao, and Ab-i-Tang — are described by an old author 
as ground furrowed by water [a ravine or scries of ravines], a defile, a valley 
between t^\o mountains, and ground, whether in a valley or not, in which, 
hoc and there, water collects and remains, and in some places flows, and in 
which there is pasiurc and much venlurc. They are also used for the name 
of a tenitor)', and there is a small district so named.” I think the place 
allutlcd to by our author is not far from Ab-fst.adah, but more to the west. 
\Vajinsian has been often mcjilioncd in the account of the Ghaznawids. 
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to the time of the last of the Sultans of Ghur. and the 
termination of the sovereignty of the Shansabanis. no king 
would grant permission for the restoration of that Ku^k, 
its equipments, and the suburbs of that place, with the 
exception of the Kushk of Amtr Kharnak. which was 
in that Ab-i-Tang, for his ancestors had always been 
obedient 

When Kutb-ud-Din, Hasan, departed this life, his son, 
Amir Husain, succeeded him. 


IX. MALIK 'IZZ-UD-DiN, AL-HUSAIN, ABU.U§-§ALATAIN *, 

SON OF ?:UT15.UD-DIN AL-HASAN. 

Malik *Izz-ud-D!n, Husain, was a sovereign ' upright, of 
handsome countenance, devout, and endowed with all good 
qualities, and distinguished for his many virtues. During 
the period of his rule, the territory of Gh ur and the Bilad-i- 
Jibal ® [mountain country] were populous and prosperous ; 
and the tribes and inhabitants of those tracts enjoyed ease 
and content, and, under his protection, lived in safety and 
security. Priests, recluses, and holy men, and the whole of 
the people, without interruption, attained the fulfilment of 
their requirements and desires in an abundant degree. 

The Almighty God blessed his devoutness and good dis- 
position by bestowing upon him seven sons, the fame of 
whose sovereignty and dominion became published through- 
out the seven climates of the world. Of these sons four 
attained unto empire and dominion ; and from them 
descended sons of renown in the world, who became 

* Discrepancy more or less exists among all the copies of the original here. 
The oldest and most trustworthy are as .above. The F’aris copies too are 
defective, and in one copy the last part of this sentence runs : — “No 

set about the restoration of that Kusljk, except Antir Kharnak, who in 
the neighbourhood of that Ab*i*Tang, and those parts were obctliem to 
him. ” 

* One of the oldest copies has “ Abu-l-Muluk ” here, jnstea<l of Abu-u?* 
^alatain. 

* See note^, page 320 , and note page 332 . ’Izz-ud-1 >Iit, the title, signifies 
“Glory, &c., of the Faith,” but “ ’.r/’/z-z/t/'- 1 )jn ” nothing, for it is meaning- 
less. Husain also is his correct name, conliiinc*.! by numerous other authors, 
and Hasan was his father’s name, as our author states. 

® Gh ur is mountainous enough, surely, as well as the Ibla<bi*Jibal. I rom 
our author’s statement, however, they arc separate iracLs of country. 
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sovereign princes, as will be subsequently narrated and 
recorded. 

This Malik Tzz-ud-Din, Husain, was firmly attached to 
and in amity ■* with, the Sanjari dynasty and the Saljuki 
sovereignty ; and every year he used to despatch to the 
court of Sultan Sanjar such things as had been customary 
and established, such as armour, coats of mail, steel caps, 
and other equipments, and war material There is also 

* His “attachment to the Sanjari dynasty” may also easily be accounted 
for. In 501 H., Sultan Sanjar, whilst in charge of Kh urasan, nine years before 
he became supreme ruler of the Saljuk empire, fought a battle w'ith the 
Maliks [here a further proof that there were several petty chiefs] of Ghur, who 
were 0/ the race of SilrT, and Husain ['Izz-ud-DIn, Husain, of our author], son 
of Sam, was made prisoner. Sultan Sanjar ordered him to be put to death ; 
but, at the intercession of the celebrated Shaikh A^imad, Qh^^^all, the Sultan 
of Masha’ikh, as he is styled, he was spared, and set free. For two years he 
used to light the fires of the cooks of the Sultan’s army, until, one day, the 
Amir of the troops of Kh urasan. ’Imad-ud-Daulah, Kimaj, chanced to meet 
with him. He took compassion on Husain, and represented his case to the 
Sultan, who directed that Husain should be brought to his presence. When 
he was admitted, he kissed the ground of the Sultan’s court. Sanjar said to 
him : — “ I understand that thou hast neither wealth nor power left to thee, 
notwithstanding thou wast a chief and leader. Has neither kindliness nor 
sympathy been left to thee?” Husain replied: — “When this head was my 
own head, I had the good fortune to be attended by a thousand servants, but 
now that it belongs to thee, thou keepest me thus wretched and abject.” 

Rashid-ud-DIn, who also relates this anecdote [but, strange to say, under the 
account of his son, ’Ala-ud-Din, although he calls him Husain too, and leaves 
odt all mention of the first part of the name, ’Ala-ud-Din], says that Husain 
wandered about the Sultan’s camp for two years as a mendicant [our author 
would scorn to relate this, as it did not tend to the glorification of the Gh urls. 
and their slaves, his patron.s], when “ one day Amir l^imaj was passing the 
shop of a cook, he chanced to notice Husain, who was attending the fire, and 
watching the cook’s pot.” When admitted to the presence of the Sultan, 
Ra^id-ud-Din says the Sultan thus addressed Husain : — “I galherthat thou hast 
neither wealth nor power left to thee : hast thou not the means and the power 
of keeping one head and face clean ?” The rest of the anecdote agrees with 
Fasih-I, related above. 

Sultan Sanjar was touched, took pity on him, pardoned him, and sent him 
back to his native country attended by a large following ; and to the end of 
his days Husain paid obedience to that monarch. 

Fasifi-i further slates tliat “ Husain, son of Sam, who escaped drowning, 
and the sword of the executioner,” only died in 545 H. He ruled that terri- 
tory justly ; anil, up to his time even, great numbers of the inhabitants of the 
mountain tracts of Gh ur had not been converted to Islam, but were made 
converts of by him. 'J'his Husain, the same chronicler states, was succeeded 
by his son, ’Ala-ud-Din, Husain, in that same year. For further particulars, 
see under ’Ala-ud-Din, note pages 347 to 350. 

‘ Gh ur. and mountain tracts around, appear to have been famous for the 
manufacture of arms and armour j and iron mines must have been worked therein. 
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a remarkably fine breed of dogs in Gh ur. so powerful that, 
in frame and strength, every one of them is a match for a 
lion *, A number of this breed of dogs, with valuable 
collars round their necks, Malik *Izz-ud-Din. Husain, was 
in tiie habit of sending to the Sultan’s [Sanjar’s] presence ; 
and he used to receive in return dresses of honour and 
many valuable presents. 

Malik ’Izz-ud-Din likewise was wont to keep on terms of 
amity and friendship with the Sultans of Ghaznin ^ ; and 
for a considerable length of time the government of the 
territory of Gh ur was held by him up to the period when 
he died. 

He had [as before stated] seven sons, the eldest of whom 
was Malik Fal^r-ud-Dtn, MasTid, of Bamtan, but an ac- 
count of whom will be contained in another chapter on the 
Sultans of Bamian, which will commence with a mention of 
him, and be therein recorded. 

The names of his sons are as follow : — Malik Fakhr-ud- 
D!n, Mas’ud, Amir of Bamian and Tukharistan ; Sul^n 
Baha-ud-Din, Sam, Amir of Gh ur and Firuz-koh ; Malik- 
ul-Jibal, Kutb-ud-Din, Muhammad, Amir of Ghur, and 
Firuz-koh ; Sultan Saif-ud-Din, Suri, sovereign of Gh ur 
and Ghaznin; Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Husain®, sovereign 
of Gh ur. Ghaznin, and Bamian ; Malik Shihab-ud-Din, 

• This fine breed of dogs, or rather one very similar, still exists among the 
Gh alzl tribe of Afghans, who trace their tlcsccnt on the father's suie only from 
the son of a chief of Gh ur. whom their traditions style ^ah Husain ; but he 
fled from Gh ur. and took shelter among the Afghans at .a much earlier period, 
in the time of the Rh alifah. ’Abd-ul-Malik, son of Mlrwaji, who reigned from 
66 H. to 86 H. He was adopted by an .Afghan Shaikh ; but tlic names of his 
ancestry, as mentioned by the Afghan historians, do not agree with those 
mentioned by our author. I'his Shah Husain’s grandfatlier, according to 
them, was forty-ninth in descent from Zuhak. Had not the names and the 
dates been so very different, I should have been inclined to consider Shah 
Husain of the Gh alzis. and the Husain of others, who was saved from ship- 
wreck, and received the fief of Gh ur from Mas’ud-i-lCarim, as one and the 
same person. 

1 Sultan Mas’ud conferred the sovereignty upon [’Izz-ud-Din] Husain in 
493 H., the year after the decease of his own father, Sultan Ibrahim. It is 
no wonder he kept on good terms with his suzerains. Fasih-i says he died in 
545 II., and that this was the same Husain, son of Sam, and one of the 
kindred of Muhammad, son of Suri. See preceding page, note * It is strange, 
but several of the best copies of the text have “ Sultans of Ghur and Gh aznin ’ 
here. 

* In two copies he is here styled Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din-i-Sam. 
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Muhammad, Khamak, Malik of Madin of Ghur ; and Mialik 
Shuia*-ud-Din, ’Alt, Amir of Jarm^ ® of Gh ur. 


X. MALIK-UL-JIBAL, KUTB-UD-DIN, MUHAMMAD, SON OF 

[TZZ-UD-DiN] AL-HUSAIN. 

Of the seven sons of Malik *Izz-ud-Din, Husain, the 
eldest among them all was Malik Fakhr-ud-Din. Mas’ud, 
of Bamian, mention of whom will be made in the other 
chapter [referred to previously], the foundation of the dynasty 
of the Sultans of Bamian dating from the rise of his power*. 
His mother was a Turkt handmaid ; and after him, in suc- 
cession [in age], came the Malik-ul-Jibal [the Lord of the 
Mountains], Kutb-ud-Din, Muhammad*. His mother was 
.1 woman who was of no high descent, and was the Hajibah 
[Chamberlain] and attendant of the mother of the other 

^ Some copies have Harmas, and some Barmas. 

* This Nvas the proper place to have separated these dynasties, as this chief 
a‘5 the first of the rulers of Gh ur and Firuz-koh after the patrimony had been 
jlivicled. This has been done by other writers, but they make Kutb-ud-DIn 
the first of the dynasty of Gh ur and Gh aznin. and his brother, Saif-ud*DIn, 
SCirt, second. Had our author given an account of Saif-ud-Din second, as in 
the order of the events, instead of /as/y he would have saved his readers some 
j)er\»lexity and trouble. 

3 So far, other writers agree pretty well with our author, but here consider- 
able difTercncc arises. The Muntaktiab-ut-Tawarilsll, quoting other authors, 
says, that JKutb-ud-Din, Muhammad, who is known as the Malik-ul-Jibal 
[Lord of the Mountains'), "cvzj /or by Bahram Shah of Gh aznin — after he 
had ma<le an accommodation with the sons of Tzz-ud-DIn, Husain — and that 
he made him his son-in-law ; but, through his having been suspected of a 
crime, he was removed by poison. This is said to have been the first enmity 
that arose between the Gh aznawtds and the Gh uris. but such is not correct, as 
already shown. Jahan-Ara agrees with the above, however, with this excep- 
tion, that, in the latter, it is stated that he, the Malik-ul-Jibal, came from 
Ghur and presented himself at the Court of Bahram Shah. The Tarikh-i- 
Ibrahimi, and some others, however, agree more with our author’s statement, 
and say, that Malik Saif-ud-DIn , Surl, on the death of his father, ’Izz-ud-Din, 
Husain, succeeded to the dominion of Gh ur. and divided the patrimony among 
his brothers, one of whom [Kutb-ud-DIn, Muhammad] became irritated with 
his brothers, and went to the Court of Bahram Shah, who put him to death 
for some reason ; and this caused enmity between the two houses. The 
Kau?at-us-Safa and some others, however, consider this statement very weak, 
and quote the tradition which I have already given at page 321, note 7 , and 
state, that, alter the death of Husain, enmity arose between his descendants 
and Bahram Shah of Gh aznin. and hostilities took place between them upon 
several occasions, which will be subsequently referred to. 
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namely, Sultan Sun ; Sultan ® Baha-ud- 
Din. Sam ; Sultan ’Ala-ud-Dinj Husain ; Amir [Shihab- 
ud-Din] Muhammad; and Amir [^uja -ud-Din] *Ali S 
the other sons of Malik Izz-ud-Din, Al-Husain. 

When Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Husain, who was the father of 
the Sultans, departed this life, Sultan [Saif-ud-Din] Suri, in 
succession to his father, ascended the throne* and divided 
his father’s dominions among his brothers. An account of 

Sultan Suri will, please God, be given in the chapter on the 
Sultans of Ghaznin. 

In this division, the territory of Warshadah ® was assigned 
to the Malik-ul-Jibal, Kutb-ud-Din, Muhammad, and there 
he fixed his seat of government. Subsequently, it so hap- 
pened, that he had to seek for a [suitable] place in which to 
found a strong fortress and a handsome city, such as would 
be suitable to his dignity. He despatched persons on 
whom he could depend into the parts adjacent, until [at 
length] his opinion led him to fix upon the position of Firuz- 
koh, and he founded the fortress and city of Firuz-koh ^ 

Sultan Suri made the fortress and town of Istiah'his 
capital, and to Malik Na§ir ’-ud-Din, Muhammad, Maclin 

* Styled Sultan without reason : Malik is his correct title, as given at tlie 
head of this notice in the copies of the text. 

■* These two last, here styled Amirs, are the sixth and seventh sons men- 
tioned over leaf, viz. Malik Shihah-ud-Din [called Nasir-ud-Dln sid>se<iucntl) ], 
NIuhammad, .and Malik Shuja’-ud-Din, 'Ali, the Xllth and Xlllthof tlic family. 

* See note page 336 . 

® Some few copies have Warshad, and Warshar. 

7 In several other places our author mentions “the territory of Ghur 
the Bilad-ul-Jibal,” thus indicating that they were separate ; aiul yet l iiuz-kuh 
was the capital of the 13ilad-ul-Jibal, and in his account of the tlivision of iheir 
father, Tzz-ud-Din, Al-Husain’s, territory, and the names of the distnets, the 
whole appear included in Gh ur, of which Firuz-koh was the capital ! d he 
mention of the places shows the extent of the territory held l>y those chiefs — the 
mighty monarchs of our author. It is a curious fact, and a very itnpoitant 
one, that the name of Kandahar never once ocenrs in our author’s work. It is 
not strange, however, because Kandahar is a comparatively modern place, niul 
is not mentioned by contemporary writers, under that name at loa>t, until very 
many years after our author’s time. Tradition says that Kandali.ir si.inds a 
few miles east of an ancient city named Waihind ; and Mnsst>n also u fers to 
it, but calls it Vaihund. Can this bo the place the idol-toiiipic of* w hCh fell 
on the night of Mahmud of Gh aznin'.s birth ? 

* Other old writers call this place “ Istia, which is the name of one of the 
mountains of the range between Gh aznin an<l IIi»at,” and give tho \owcl 
points. The Burhan-i-Kati’ also confirms it. 

’ There is no son of this name among iho^o previously mentioned. I’ro- 
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was given. Baha-ud-Din, Sam, had the district of Sangah, 
which was the capital of Mandesh, assigned to him ; and 
the district and castle of Wajiah^ were made over to Sultan 
’Ala-ud-Din ; and the probability is that the territory of 
Kashi [or Ka^a] was fixed upon for Malik Fakhr-ud-Dtn. 

By heaven’s decree, however, contention arose between 
the Malik-ul-Jibal [Kutb-ud-Din, Muhammad], who was at 
Ftruz-koh, and the other brothers ; and the Malik-ul-Jibal 
became indignant with his brothers, and withdrew to 
Gh aznin ; and it was [at this time] the reign of Bahram 
Shah. This Malik-ul-Jibal was endowed with great beauty 
and comeliness, and urbanity to perfection. When he 
reached Gh aznin he opened the hand of munificence and 
liberality ; and affection for him, according to the saying, 
“ IVIan is the servant of kindliness,” began to take root in 
people’s hearts, and became firmly established. The in- 
habitants of Gh aznin entertained a great liking for him, 
but a number of envious persons set upon him, and had it 
represented to Bahram Sh ah that he [the Malik-ul-Jibal] 
was, with treacherous eyes, regarding that sovereign’s 
[some female or females of his family], and was expending 
his property liberally, with the object of rising against him 
[Bahram Shah]. The latter issued commands to administer 
to him, secretly, poisoned sharbat [which was done], and he 
died ; and they, moreover, buried him at Gh aznin. On 
this account, enmity and hatred arose between the Mahmudi 
family and the family of Sh ansabl. and the race of Zuhak \ 

When the account of what had befallen Kutb-ud-Din 
reached^ Sultan Suri's hearing, he marched an army to 
Gh aznin and took that country, as will be hereafter re- 
corded, since, although this was the place for mentioning 

bably, Shihab-ud-Din is meant, or, otherwise, Shihab is a mistake for Nafir ; 
but there is a Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Husain, son of Muhammad, mentioned 
immediately after Baha*ud-I)In , Sam, at page 343> which see. 

* One of the Paris copies has ***!» — the Maiden’s Castle — but the 

majority, including the oldest copies, have and some have which 

a copyi'.t f/iay have read One copy has 

2 'Their enmity, according to other authors, appears to have had a different 
origin. under ’Ala.ud-Din, Husain, page 347* 

^ All the copies collated agree with regard to this part of the sentence — ** the 
race of Sltansahl auJ the race of Zuhak.” 

* Four different verbs are used in the different copies of the text in this 
ccnicnce, although the signification conveyed is much the same. 
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and recording the proceedings of Sultan Sari, still, as 

was the first person of this family who assumed 
the name of Sultan, and the first to ascend the throne of 
Ghaznin, an account of him will, please God, be given in 
another chapter, at the beginning of the history of the 
Sultans of Gh aznin. 

XI. SULTAN BAHA-UD-DIN, SAM, SON OF 'IZZ-UD-DIN, 

AL-HUSAIN*. 

When the Malik-ul-Jibal retired to Ghaznin [as pre- 
viously related], and left the buildings of the city of Firuz- 
koh in an unfinished state, Sultan Baha-ud-Din, Sam, came 
from [the territory of] Sangah to Firuz-koh, and went on 
with the building of the city and fortification, and brought 
to completion those edifices and the royal palaces. He 
also commanded the erection of the fortresses of Gh ur. 
and contracted alliance and entered into amity with the 
Shars of Gharjistan *. He ascended the throne of Firuz-koh 
in the year 54411.^ When the construction of the capital of 
Firuz-koh was completed through his propitious auspices, 
he gave directions for the construction of four strong for- 
tresses on the confines of the territory of Ghur, Garmstr, 
Gharjistan, and the mountain tract of Hirat, and the Kasr 

* In some copies the names of his children follow immc<liatcly after his 
name and title. 

® The Shars of Gh ariistan. who had for many )ears acknowledged the 
suzerainty of the Samanis, had submitted to the suzerainty of Sultan Mahmud 
as early as 389 ir. Thenar, Abu Na§r, son of the ^ar, Rashid, ami Abu- 
Nasr’s son, the Shar. Abu Muhammad, acknowledged the Sult.in’s Mizerninty 
in that year, and read the khutbah for him, an<l impressed liis name and titles 
upon their coin. In 405 h. the Shar, Abu Nasr, \t ho had become ilisaffccted, 
was seized and imprisoned by Mahmud’s commaml — his fatlier, KasJjid, is 
said to have solicited protection some lime before, and it uas grantctl [’L'tba’ 
agrees, and says * ‘ he went into retirement ”] ; and lie had presented himself at 
Court. The Sult^i purchased from him [the ^ar] his pox^c-Hsions in Ghar- 
jistan, and had fnade over the price m money to him. This was one hundrcil and 
forty-six years l)eforc the time our author says Hali.a ud-Dbi, Sam, became 
ruler. The Shar, Abu Nasr, died in prison, at Hirat, in 406 n., .afur which 
the Shars are not mentioned by other \\riters. 

' Baha-ud-Din <Iietl in 544 m , the same year in which he succe^.-ded. His 
brother, Surl, had been put to death, and Bahrain Sh."ih of Ghaznin had died 
the previous year. Our author’s mode of arrangement here causes confusion. 
Baha ud-Din is the tliird of the dynasty of Gh ur atul Gha/nin, and only 
succeeded after Saif-ud-Din had been put to ileath. .See .al-o llie Kiiab-.al- 
\’aminl of Al-’Utba’. 
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of Kajuran in the district of Garmsir and Ghur, the fortress 
of Sher-Sang in the mountains of Hirat, and that of Bindar 
[or Pindar], in the hills of Gharjistan, and Fiwar, between 
Gharjistan and Paras [or Baras]. 

After the martyrdom of [Saif-ud-Din], Surl [yet to be 
mentioned], as Sultan Baha-ud-D!n was the eldest of the 
five brothers [styled Sultans], the sovereignty of the king- 
dom of Gh ur devolved upon him. The Malikah of Kidan, 
who was also of Shansabant lineage, the daughter of Malik 
Badr-ud-Din of Ktdan, was married to him, and Almighty 
God blessed him with two sons and three daughters by that 
Malikah of high descent. The sons were Sultan Ghiyas- 
ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam and Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Din, 
Muhammad-i-Sam — the Almighty illumine them ! — the 
amplitude of whose dominions comprehended the eastern 
quarter of the world, and the fame of whose expeditions 
against infidels, whose holy wars, the energy and vigour of 
whose rule, justice, and beneficence will continue imperish- 
able and manifest on the outspread world until the latest 
revolutions of time. Some of those glorious actions and 
annals in the account of each of them, by way of ensample, 
will, please God, be subsequently recorded. 

Of the daughters, one was the Malikah-i-Jahan mother of 
Malik Taj-ud-Din, Zangi ; the second, the Hurrah-i-Jalalt, 
mother of Sultan Baha-ud-Dln, Sam, son of Sultan Shams- 
ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Malik Fal^r-ud-Din, Mas’ud, of 
Bamian ; and the third daughter was the Malikah-i- Kh u- 
rasan, the mother of Alb-Arsalan-i- Gh azi son of Malik 
Kazil-Arsalan, Saljuki, the brother’s son of Sultan Sanjar. 

When the account of the affliction and degradation 
which had befallen Sultan Suri at Gh aznin, through the 
hostility and perfidy of the retainers of the Mahmudi 
dynasty, reached the hearing of Sultan Baha-ud-Din, Sam, 
he came to the determination of wreaking vengeance upon 
the inhabitants of Ghaznin. and, without occupying himself 

» Sam was not his name, nor the name of his brother ; neither does our 
author mean that such should be supposed ; but some translators have sup- 
pose<l it was the son’s name instead of the father’s. 

® Malikah-i-Jibal in nearly every copy, but the above is correct. 

1 Other authors style him Alb»i- Gh azt only. He held the fief of Hirat 
subject to the Ghuri Sultan upon one of the occasions when Sultan Muhammad, 
Kb warazm Shah, invested it. See note page 257. 
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in mourning ceremohies for his brothers*, he assembled the 
forces of Ghur, and of the parts and tracts around, and on 
the confines of it, and of the hill-tracts of Jarum and Ghar 
jistan ; and, having arranged and ordered them, he turned 
his face towards Gh aznin in order to accomplish that 
important matter. After great preparation, and being 
fully equipped, he moved forward, and a large army 
marched under his standards. When he reached the dis- 
trict of Kidan, excessive anxiety and grief for the death of 
his brothers, and the strength of his feelings, brought on an 
attack of illness, and there [at Kidan] he died \ 

In the same manner as Sultan Surt, at the time of his 
proceeding against and capturing Gh aznin. had entrusted 
the capital of the kingdom of Ghur, and had made over the 
government of that territory to him, Sultan Baha-ud-Din, 
Sam, the latter, at this time, when about to march an army 
himself against Gh aznin. assigned the capital of Ghur, and 
the rule over the territory of the Jibal [mountain tracts] to 
Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Husain-i-Jahan-soz [his brother], and 
consigned to him his children, dependents, Amirs, property, 
and effects. 

When Baha-ud-Din died at Kidan, and that circumstance 
' came to the hearing of Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din, Husain, he, 
likewise, without occupying himself in mourning cere- 
monies, assembled * together the forces with all celerity, and 
set out towards Ghaznin. 


XII. MALIK SHIHAB-UD-DiN*, MUH.VMMAD, [KHARNAK,] 
SON OF AL-HUSAIN, MALIK OF MADIK OF QHVK. 

Malik Shihab-ud-Din. Muhammad, Kharnak. was the 
brother of the Sultans ; and the district of Madin, which 

* His two brothers, Kutb-ud-DIn, Mxihamni.'^d, and Sa.f-ud-I 'in, Sfiri. 

* He is said to have died of small-pox, but the word u.sc<l aKo si^nitics a 
tumour, and the like. Rauzat-us-Safa and some others say Raha-ud-l )in, 
Sam, died of phrensy, or inflammation of the brain, on the way l)ack to G.hur, 
ny/er the taking of Gh aznin liy Wla-ud-Din, and his brother, Saif-iul-Din, 
Suri, who was left there as ruler ! See note pa^c 347. 

■* Here again some copies of the text use «lifTerent verbs to express the 

same meaning. 

* He is called Nasir-ud-DIn repeatedly in most of the copies of the text, 
and in some, although the headijig is wiittcn Sh ihab-ud-Din, he is styled 
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was his territory, and is a tract of country on one of the 
confines of Ghur, had been assigned to him by the mutual 
consent of his brothers, after the decease of their father. 

He had two sons, one of whom was Malik Nagir-ud-Din, 
Husain, whom they placed upon the throne, at the capital, 
Firuz-koh, during the absence of Sultan *Ala-ud-Din, Hu- 
sain, in Kh urasan, and his attendance® at the Court of 
Sultan Sanjar, an account of whom will be hereafter re- 
corded. The second son was Malik Saif-ud-Din, Suri^, 
who, after his father’s death, succeeded him in the posses- 
sion of the district of Madin. This Malik Saif-ud-Din, 
Suri, had three children, one a daughter, and two sons, and 
the daughter was older than the sons. She was married 
to the holy warrior and martyr, Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, 
Muhammad-i-Sam ; and by her that conquering Sultan 
likewise had a daughter who died a maid®, and whose 
tomb is at the capital city, Gh azntn. 

Of those two sons of Malik Saif-ud-Din, Suri, one was 
Malik Shihab-ud-Din, ’All, of Madin, who was martyred 
by the Turks of Khwarazni® during the period of their 
domination. The second son was Malik Na^ir-ud-Din, 
Abu-Bikr; and the writer of this book, in the year 6i8 H., 
waited upon him in the territory of Kaziw [or Gaziw]* and 
Timran, and witnessed numerous marks of urbanity and 
generosity from him. At that period the author had 
espoused^ a daughter of one of the great men and a kins- 
man of his own. That was in the period of his first man- 
hood, and in that same year in which Chingiz" Kh an, the 

Na§ir-ud-Din in the account of him. As ’Izz-ud-DIn, Al^Husain, had no son 
of this name, and as all the copies agree in the list of the seven sons, as to 
Shihab, I have adopted that reading here, which is certainly correct. This 
Shihab-ud-Dtn had a son named Nasir-ud-Din, and hence the mistake may 
have arisen. 

® His captivity in fact, but this our author did not consider necessary to 

mention. See note page 358. , - j 

r Not to be confounded with ’Ala-ud-Din, Jahan-soz’s son, nor ’Ala-ud- 
Hin’s brother. There are three of his title in all. 

® Several copies have “died in her infancy.” This can scarcely be correct, 
as it may be doubted whether the tomb of an infant would have been 
mentioned. 

9 See note ^ page 274. 

^ A few copies have [Kariw or Garlw], and others yS~ and 

2 “ Was about to espouse ” in a few copies ; but if he had not espoused 
this wife he would not probably have required a horse. 
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accursed, crossed the Jitiun into Kh urasan, and was bent 
upon marching to Gh aznin. In short, the author memo- 
rialized Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, Abu-Bikr, for a horse, and, 
in verse, represented the matter of his marriage with one 
of his own kinswomen for that Malik’s information. In 
reply to that versified narrative, he composed this quatrain, 
and with his own august hand wrote it on the back of the 
story, and put it into the author’s hands : — 

“God willing, affliction will have departed from thy heart, 

And that pearl of great price will have been by thee bored *. 

The horse thou hast solicited of me requires no apology. 

With the horse, much more apology might be made"*.” 

Malik Na^ir-ud-Din, Abu-Bikr, sent his humble servant a 
dun-coloured horse of three years* old, ready saddled and 
caparisoned — the Almighty reward him for it ! 

That Malik-zadah, after the calamities which befell Ghaz- 
nin and Ghur®, came to the city of Dihli, and presented 
himself at the Court of the august Sultan, Shams-ud- 
Dunya wa ud-Din [I-yal-timish]. and was received by him 
with honour and kindness, and, from the Maliks and other 
nobles, he received deference and respect. 

Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, Abu-Bikr, died at the city of Dihli 
in the year 620 H, 


XIII. MALIK SHUTA’.UP.PiN. ABl ’ALI, SON OF AL-HUSAIN. 

[SON OF SAMI SON OF AL-IIASAN, ^ANSAUl. 

Malik Shuja’-ud-Din, Abi-'Alt, son of Al-Husain, son of 
Al-Hasan,was removed from this world in his early manhood, 
and his existence terminated whilst he was yet in the flower 
of his youth*. A son survived him, Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, 

* A virgin is styled an “unbored pearl.” 

* This somewhat obscure line maj' imply that the donor might have made 
apologies because the present was not more valuable. 

* At the hands of the Mughals. 

* From the heading the reader would suppose this article to have contained 
an account of Shuja’-u<l-DIn ; but he is finished in two or three lines, anil the 
article contains an account of his son and gr.andson. Neither of these two 
brothers, Sljihab-ud-Din, nor Shuja’-ud-Din, can be considered as belonging 
to the dynasty any more than the whole of the race, as they never licld 

overcign power. They are not named even, separately, by other writers. 

Z 
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Abu-’Al! ; and the brothers [of Shuja*-ud-Din, Abt ’Ali^] 
with one accord, when dividing the dominions of Ghur. 
had invested him [Shuja’-ud-Din] with the district of 
Jarmas. When he died, they conferred the district of 
Jarmas upon his son, ’Ala-ud-Din, Abu-* Alt. 

The Malik-ul-Jibal, Kutb-ud-Din, Muhammad, who had 
been martyred at Ghaznin, had left a daughter, and she 
was given to ’Ala-ud-Din, Abu-’Ali, in marriage®; and, 
after that noble lady was espovised by him, the Almighty 
blessed them with a son, who had the good fortune of be- 
coming both a Haji [a pilgrim] and a holy warrior®, namely, 
Malik Ziya-ud-Din, Muhammad, the Pearl of Ghur*, and 
it happened in this wise : — When [his father] Malik *Ala- 
ud-Din, Abu-’Ali, died, and his son grew up, the Almighty 
bestowed such grace* upon his mother that she decided 
upon undertaking a journey to the Kiblah, and up to that 
period not one of the Maliks of Gh ur had attained that 
felicity. 

Malik Ziya-ud-Din, in attendance upon his mother, was 
proceeding on the journey to the holy places by way of 
Hirat, Kh urasan, and Nishapur. At that time Sultan 
Taki^, Kh warazm Shah, was at Nishapur. and Malik 
Ziya-ud-Din, in the habit of a Sayyid, with his hair twisted 
into two long ringlets, presented himself at the Court of 
that Sultan, an'd had the happiness of being permitted to 
kiss Sultan Takish’s hand. 

Malik Ziya-ud-Din [in the company of his mother] had 
the happiness of performing the orthodox pilgrimage with 
great reverence, and with the observance of all the rites 
and ceremonies. He gave directions to build a Kh an-kah 
[chapel] at Makkah, and provided all the necessary funds 
for raising the structure, and left trustw’orthy persons of his 
own to see it carried out. 

He also returned, along with his mother, to the territory 


7 Abu, or Abi-’AII ; either is correct. 

• Our author’s mode of narration tends to confuse. This *Ala-ud-Din, 
Abu-’Ali, is the father of Ziya-ud-Din, afterwards styled 'Ala-ud-Din. See 
note page 391, and note •, page 394. 

* He accompanied his second cousin, Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, on his campaign 
against Rae Pathora of Ajmir. See page 125. 

» These words Durr-i- Gh ur. occur again in the list of Maliks at the 

end of Sultan Gh ivas-ud-Din*s reign, and in some other places. 
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of G^ur ; and she acquired the name of the Malikah-i- 
Hajt [the Pilgrim Princess], and founded a great number 
of masjids, pulpits, and colleges in the Ghurian country. 
May they both become acceptable in the sight of Almighty 
God! 

XIV. SULTAN ’ALA-UD-DIN, AL-]^USAXN, SON OF [’IZZ-UD- 
DiN,] AL-IJUSAIN, son of SAM, SON OF AL-HASAN^. 

When Sultan Baha-ud-Din, Sam, son of [Tzz-ud-Din,] 
Al-Husain, who was marching an army against Gh aznin. 

- Of all the persons mentioned in Oriental history, greater discrepancy 
occurs with respect to ’Ala*u<i«Din, Jahan-soz’s name and proceedings, pro- 
bably, than regarding any other man. 

Some authors call him Hasan, son of Husain ; some [but these authors arc 
but /«'<?] Husain, son of Hasan ; some, Husain, son of Husain, son of Hasan, 
son of Sam ; others copy our author, while others again, and they seem most 
correct — they certainly are as to his own and his father’s name — style him 
’Ala-ud-Dtn, Husain, son of [’Izz-ud-Din], Al-Husain, son of Sam, son of 
Hasan [Suri’s grandson], son of Muhammad, son of Surl. 

With respect to his rise to power, the different accounts [I quote here from 
sixteen authors] may be classed under no less than five heads. 

The first is, that, after Sultan Bahram of Qhaznin had been put in posses- 
sion of the throne by his maternal uncle, Sultan Sanjar, distrust arose between 
them [Sanjar marched to Gh aznin to bring Bahram to submission in 530 ii., 
according to Fa§ih*t]» and, on this, Bahram began to enter into friendly nego- 
tiations with the sons oi ’Izz-ud-Din, Al-Husain, and invited one of them to 
his capital, and expressed a wish to take him into his service, in order to 
strengthen the bonds of friendship between the two families. Ifutb-ud-I)in, 
Muhammad [the Malik-ul-Jibal ©four author], the eldest of the sons, proceecletl 
to Gh aznin. and for some time he was treated with great distinction, but was 
subsequently guilty [or suspected ?] of some crime, and was put to death by 
Baliram Shah’s orders. 

Enmity now arose between Bahram and the sons of Al-IIusain, and they 
bcgaji to attack each other’s territory, and several encounters took place between 
them [Fa§ih-i says they fought about Tigtn-abad as early as 521 11., but this 
may be an error for 541 11.], and our author himself in liis account of .Sanjar’s 
pJige 149, says that hostilities arose in that reign “ between the Sultans 
of Ghaznin and the Maliks of Qhur, and the latter were overcome,” and, 
subsequently, refers to the time when the territory of Gh ur came under the 
rule of *Ala-ud-Din, Husain,” and, on the death of Al-Husain, their father [in 
545 H., according to Fa§ih-i» but it must have been five years earlier, at least], 
hostility, which hitherto had been concealed, was openly shown by ’Ala-ud- 
Dtn, ^usain, and his brothers, and they rose against Bahram Shah, and he set 
out on an expedition against Gh aznin. accompanied by Saif-ud-Din, Sun, 
and Baha-ud-Din, Sam [’Ala’s full brothers]. “ITiey were opposed by Bahram 
Shah, who was defeated, and retired into Hind. 

Having obtained possession of Gh aznin. ’Ala-ud-Din, Husain, left his 
brother, Surt, as ruler there, and returned to Gh ur. [Ibis event is said to 

Z 2 
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in order to take revenge for [the slaying of his brothers], 
Sultan Surt and the Malik-ul-Jibal, died on the way thither, 

have occ irred in the fifth month of the year 543 H. [October, 1052 A.D.], and 
bv r5?ih-i in 542 H. [October, 1051 A.D.],-but, as the father only died it i 
sail! in 545 H., both cannot be correct.! Or\ the ivoy back his brother, Sam, 
died of inflammation of the brain [phrensy, according to some, a tumour, or 
small-pox, according to others]. 

In the following winter Bahram returned from Hind with a numerous army 
and several elephants, and appeared before Giaznin. Suri came out >vith 
^co GhCjris and 1000 Ghuzz Turks, and endeavoured to reach Ghur, but the 
Ghuzz deserted to Bahram, and Surt was taken, paraded on a bullock through 
the city, and hung along with his Waztr. This occurred in 543 H. according 
to 1 asih-t. but in 544 H. according to several other trustworthy authors. 
’Ala ud-Din. Husain, again marched to Ghazntn to avenge Surt, again took 
the city, plundered, and fired it, then abandoned it, and returned to Ftruz*koh, 
dc'^troying all the buildings raised by the Mahmudi family, on his way back. 
This is said to have taken place in 547 H., but such cannot have been the case : 
it must have been towards the end of $44 w** ot" early in 545 latest. 

Alft says in 547 of the “ Rifilat ” {death of Muhammad, not the Hijrah], 
which would make it as late as 558 n. ! 

Most of the authors from which the above is taken contend that *Ala-ud- 
Dtn. Husain, was the first 0/ the family '^\\o attained to independent sovereignty, 
that the dynasty consisted oi five sovereigns, and continued for a period of 
sixty-four years. It terminated in 607 h., so must have commenced in 543 H. 

'Ali. Jatri. and 'Ala-ud-DIn, Husain, were defeated by Sultan Sanjar in 
545 ['='Ome say in 544 H.]» but Fasih-i says in 547 H., just before he [Sanjar] 

marched against the Qiiuzz, in 548 H., which will be referred to farther on. 

Fanakati says, and somewhat astonishing it is, that Husain, brother of Sam, 
wa-s put to death by Bahram Shah’s orders, and he [Husain] went to Sultan 
Sanjar and solieited aid. Sattjar assisted him with an artny ! and he then 
fought a battle with Bahram Shah, who was defeated and retreated into 
ilindustiin. After this, the same author states — and the Jami’-ut*Tawartkll 
agrees— that Husain [’ Ala-ud-Din] left his brother Sam in charge of Gbaznin, 
and returned himself to Ghur. He then agrees wnth the statements of other 
writers as to the hanging of ’ Ala-ud*Oln’s brother, but says it was Sam [Baha- 
ud-Din], not Surt, that Bahram Shah took and hung after his rdtum from 
Hinciri>t.an. Husain returned, made a general massacre, and devastated the 
place, an- l 70,000 persons were slain. On this Sultdft Sanjar resolved to proceed 
a^^atnsl him, an<l, in a battle, Husain was taken prisoner. For further 
particular-i regarding this see page 357* ^^d notes * and ® 353 - 

The second account is, that Husain [’Izz-ud-Din], the father of the seven 
sons, r.ai'ied to the rulership of Gh ur by Mas’ud-i-K.arIm, having died in 
543 [54*^ ’3 w as succcedcrl by the most prominent of his sons, ’Ala-ud-Din, 
Husain, \^ho rebelled against Bahram Shah, marched against Gba^znin , took 
it, durin-^ liahram's abs'nee, and set his brother, Suri, upon the throne of the 

iMahmudt’>. Soon after Bahram returned, and hung Suri. The remainder 

% 

of the account agrees pretty well with the first. 

'I hc third is, that Bahram ^ah was dead before ’Ala-ud-Din reached 
Ghazntn the second time, and in this statement a number of the most trust- 
worthy authorities agree, anti further that Kh usvau Sh ah, his son, had succeeded 
just before *Ala-ud- Din’s advance, and, on his approach, Khnsrau Shah 
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at Kidan, Sultan *Ala-ud-Din ascended the throne of the 
dominion of Ghur, and assembled the forces of GhQr, of 

abandoned Gh azntn and fled to Labor [Bai;awi states that it happened in 
550 H. ; but this is the only authority for that date, which cannot be 
correct ; and if Surt, according to the other statement, was put to death in 
544 H., ’Ala-ud-Din would scarcely allow six years to elapse before avenging 
him]. On ’Ala-ud-Din’s departure, Khusrau ^ah returntd to his drvastaUd 
and ruimd capital^ and continiud there until the Qhnzz Turks, who had 
defeated and made captive Sultan Sanjar, IQiusrau’s maternal great uncle, 
invaded Khurasan^ and appeared before Hirat, and from thence advanced 
towards Gha znin. 

Sanjar had marched against the Ghuzz in 548 H. — some few authors say in 
547 H. — and was taken prisoner in the first month of the former year [March, 
1056 A.D.]; they had invested Hirat in 549 H., and gave up the attempt early 
in 550, and then appear to have advanced towards Qhazntn, and this must 
have been the year in which Kh usrau Shah finally abandoned Ghaznin, and 
not that in which ’Ala-ud-Din, Husain, devastated it. 

Some writers, who agree generally with this last account, say that Khusrau 
Shah had reigned about a year when ’Ala-ud-Din arrived in the neighbour- 
hood of his capital, and that he [ Kh usrau Shah] was taken, and confined 
within the walls of the citadel, and ’Ala-ud-Din set up his two nephews, 
Ghiyas-ud-Dtn, and Mu’izz-ud-Din, at Ghaznin. Most authors say Khusrau 
Shah died in 555 h., but others again slate that his death took place in 544 11., 
and according to our author, who says he succeeded in 552 tl., and reigned 
seven years, it would be in 559 H. See note *, page 112. 

The fourth account ‘is, that, on the death of the father, [’Izz-ud-Din], 
Al-Husain, Saif-ud-Din, Suri, succeeded him, and that he seized upon 
Gh aznin, while his other brother, ’Ala-ud-Din, Husain, seized upon Gh ur. 
This is said to have taken place in 543 H., and it is fuither said that, after 
Suri had been hanged, Baha-ud-Din, Sam, set out to avenge him, and died 
on the way [in 544 h.]. 

The fifth account agrees pretty well with o\ir author, and may have been 
partly copied from his work, although such a fact is not mentioned. It is to 
the effect, that Suri took Gh aznin to avenge the death of his brother, Kutb- 
ud-DIn, Muhammad, put to death by Bahram ^hah, and that, after Suii's 
death along with his Wazir, Baha-ud-Din, Sam, set out to avenge liim, and 
died on the road. ’Ala-ud-Din, Husain, followed, on which Haliram Shah 
fled, and the city was taken. The date of the first capture of Gh aznin is said 
to have been 542 h., or 543 h. [Our author says that Balia-ud-Din, Sam, 
succeeded to the sovereignty of Firuz-koh and Gh ur, when Saif-ud-Din, Suri, 
his brother, set out on his expedition against Ghaznin. in 544 ii.— the first 
date he gives in the whole Section — and tends to show that Gh aznin must 
have been taken in 543 h.] 

It is absurd to suppose that Gh aznin was taken by ’Ala-ud-Din in 550 ti., 
and still more so to suppose that 547 of the Rihlat could be the possible tlate ; 
and, although the exact date is not to be found in authors generally, it is quite 
clear that Saif-ud-Din, Suri, took it first in the fifth month of 543 M- [middle 
of October, 1051 A.D.]. Bahram returned in the depth of winter [probably in 
January, 1052 A.D.], and hung him. Baha-ud-Din, Sam, his brother, succeederi 
him as ruler of Qhur in 544 H., anddied soon after, iu the same year ; on which 
’Ala-ud-Din, Husain, who was not one to ^Wijw five or si.\ years to elapse, at 
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the capital, Firuz-koh, and of Gharjistan, and determined 
to march against Ghazntn. 

When Sultan Yamin-ud-Din®, Bahram Shah, became 
aware of this matter, and of his [’Ala-ud- Din’s] intention, 
he caused the troops of Gh azntn and of Hindustan to be 
got ready and organized, and led them from Rukhaj^ and 
Tigtn-abad, in the district of Garmsir, towards Zamtn-i- 
Dawar. As Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, with his forces, had 
[already] reached Zamin-i-Dawar, Sultan Bahram Sh ah 
despatched envoys to him, saying, “ Return again to Gh ur. 
and in thy ancestral possession remain in quietness, for 
thou wilt not be able to resist my forces, for I bring 
elephants [along with me].” The envoys having delivered 
the message with which they were entrusted to Sultan ’Ala- 
ud-Din, he replied, saying, " If thou bringest elephants®, I 
will bring the Kh armil ; but, God knows, indeed, thou fallest 
into error, that thou hast put my brothers to death, and I 
have not slain any person belonging to thee. But hast 
thou not heard what Almighty God says® ? — “ Whosoever is 

once marched against Gh azntn. and took it towards the close of the same 
year, 544 H., the same in which Guztdah and a few others say Bahram died. 
What tends to prove all this is, that in 545 H. ’Ala-ud-Dln was taken captive 
by Sultan Sanjar, after the former had sacked Gh aznin. and was detained 
in captivity ^ome two years, during which time another ruler was set up in 
Gh ur. and ’Ala-ud-Din only obtained his release just before Sultan Sanjar set 
out on his ui^fortunate expedition against the Gh uzz. which was in 547 H., for 
Sanjar was defeated by them an<l taken prisoner, on the first day of the first 
month, Muharram, 548 H. [20th March, 1056 A.D.]. See also page 358, and 
notes “ and 

’Ala-ud-Dln, Husain, made no attempt to retain possession of Gh aznin. 
and he abandoned it, and retired into Ghfir, but destroyed every building 
pertaining to the Mahniudt sovereigns, on his way back. Tlie reason why 
he abandoned it must have been his fear of Sult.in Sanjar, or of Bahram’s or 
K.h usrau*s retvirn, as the case may be, and of meeting a fate similar to his 
brother Suri’s. 

• In three copies of the text at this place he is called Yamin-ud-/?rtw 4 i>^. 
In his account of Bahram Sha h’s reign our author styles him Mu’izz-ud-Din, 
Bahram Shah, and says Kh usrau Shah’s title was Mu’ayyan-ud-DIn. See 
pages 109 an<l xii, and note *. 

•* A small tract of country in the district of Bust. 

* The word an elephant, is used in most copies of the text, but to make 

sense of the passage I have been obliged to make it a plural. The context 
shows there must have been more than one elephant. Some other authors 
have which certainly .agrees better avith and might be translated 

the ehief head^ or leader of the elephants, alluding to some famous war- 
elephant he may have had. 

® On the IJIur’an’s aifthority only. It Is rathei strange that in his account 
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slain unjustly, we have given his heir, or next of kin, power 
[to avenge him] ; but let him not exceed bounds in putting 
the slayer to death, because he likewise will be assisted 
and avenged^." 

When the envoys returned, both armies were marshalled 
in ranks and made ready for the conflict, Sultan *Ala- 
ud-Din called unto him two Pahlawans [champions] of his 
own, who were the leaders of the army, and famous war- 
riors of the kingdom of GhOr, and both of them were 
named Kharmil. One was Kharmil-i-Sam, Husain, father 
of Na§ir-ud-Din, Husain-i-Kharmtl ; and the other Kh ar- 
mil-i-Sam, Banji ; and both of them were famed in their 
day for tlieir valour and prowess. He said unto them: — 
Bahram Shah has sent a message, saying, ‘ I bring ele- 
phants [against thee] ;* and I have sent a reply, * If thou 
bringest elephants, I bring the Kh armtl.* This day it 
behoveth that each one of you champions should over- 
throw and bring an elephant to the ground.” They both 
kissed the ground and retired [to their posts] ; and, at a 
place which they call Kotah-baz®, the two armies came to 
an encounter. When the battle commenced, both these 
champions dismounted, fastened up the skirts of their coats 
of mail*, and entered the fight. When the elephants of 
Bahram Shah made a charge*, each of those champions 
attacked an elephant, and got beneath the armour of the 
animals, and, with their poniards, ripped open the bellies 
of the elephants. Kharmil-i-Sam, Banji, remained under 
his elephant, and it fell upon him, and he and the elephant 
perished together. Kharmil-i-Sam, Husain, brought his 

of Bahram Shah’s reign, pages 109 — iii.oiir author docs not even mention 
Suri’s name, although lie refers to ’Ala*ucl-Dln, Husain, the brother, ami the 
cajiUirc of Gh aznin. ' 

7 IKu’ran : S. 17, 35. 

* One copy has Kunah[or CunahJ-waz, and two copies have Kolah-baz-bab. 
This last appears incorrect, and bab seems merely baz repeated in error by the 
copyist. Katah-waz cannot l>e meant, although 7 <j and arc interchangeable : 
Katah-waz is much too far to the east. One copy has Coshah-i-nab. A place 
of this name, or Sih Goshah-i-nab, has been mentioned at page 149, but this 
again is too far to the west. See also page 358. 

* The word used signifies to fasten up or b.ack. ** off their eoa/s 

of would scarcely have been likely at a time like this, and the text 

contains the word “skirts” moreover. Sec Elliot, Ini>ia, voI. ii. page 287. 

* Both the British Museum copies have, “when the elephants of Bahrain 
Silah charged the elej>kants, each of the champions,” 
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elephant to the ground, and got away in safety, and 
mounted [his horse] again. 

When the battle was duly ordered, Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din, 
after he had arrayed himself in all his panoply, commanded 
that a surcoat of crimson-coloured satin should be brought 
to him, and he put it on over all his armour. His kinsfolk 
and his intimates inquired: — “What device is this of the 
king’s, that he covers his armour with a crimson surcoat.?” 
He answered: — “For this reason, that, in case my body 
should be wounded by arrow, lance, or sword, the redness 
of my blood, by means of the crimson surcoat, will not 
show upon my armour, so that the hearts of my followers 
may not become dejected.” The mercy of the Almighty 
be upon him ! 

The troops of Ghur have a method, in the practise of 
fighting on foot, of making a certain article of one fold of 
raw bullock-hide, over both sides of which they lay cotton, 
and over all draw figured coarse cotton cloth®, after 
the form of a screen [or breast-work], and the name of 
that article of defence is kdrwak. When the foot-soldiers 
of Qh ur place this [screen] upon their shoulders, they are 
completely covered from head to foot by it ; and, when 
they close their ranks, they appear like unto a wall, and no 
missile or arms can take any effect on it, on account of the 
quantity of cotton with which it is stuffed^ 

When the engagement was fairly begun, Daulat Shah, 
son of Bahram Sh ah, with a body of cavalry and an 

* Called karbas. 

* Our author h.as described this instrument of defence tolerably well, but 
not exactly. The word karwah is contained in Pu^to, and this means of 
protection was used by some of the Afghans in former times, before fire-arms 
came into use. The karwah was made from a raw bullock, cow, or buffalo 
hide stuffed with straw or hay [cotton would be too expensive], and rolUd 
along bf/ore troops on foot, when advancing, to defend them from the arrows 
of their opponents. In the battles between the Yusufal and Dilazak tribes 
of Afghans, in the fifteenth century, of which before long I hope to be able to 
give an account, the Utman Kh el. one of the lesser and of the many still 
independent Afghan tribes [who never paid allegiance to Duir^ts or 
Barakzis] who accompanied the Yusufzis when the latter first appeared east 
of the Khaibar Pass, on one occasion formed the advance of the allied forces, 
and used these stuffed hides above described. They are said to have been very 
expert in their construction ; but I do not think this mode of fighting will be 
sufficient to prove that the Gh uris were “ Patans,” or Patans Gh uris. Com- 
pare Elliot, India, vol. ii. pages 287-8. See my Afghan Dictionary, second 
edition, p. 1151. London: 1867. 
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elephant\ made a charge. Sultan *Ala-ud-Din directed 
that the foot-soldiers should open their rank of kanvahs, 
in order to allow Daulat Shah to enter with his whole 
division. They opened their ranks accordingly. When 
Daulat Shah, with his body of horse and the elephant, 
entered, the infantry closed the breach in their ranks again, 
and completely surrounded that Prince on all sides ; and he, 
with the whole of that body of horse, were martyred, and 
the elephant was brought to the ground, and also killed. 

When the troops of Bahram Shah witnessed that disaster 
and slaughter, they fell into disorder and gave way. Sultan 
'Ala-ud-Din followed in pursuit, from stage to stage, as far 
as a place which they call T osh-j- Ab-i-Garm [the jet of hot- 
water], near to Tigin-abad, where Sultan Bahram Shah 
faced about, and a second time prepared to renew the 
engagement ; and the whole of the forces then assembled 
under him again gave battle, but were defeated and put to 
the rout, and only stopped at the gate of Ghaznin. Sultan 
*Ala-ud-D!n followed in fierce pursuit, so that Bahram Shah, 
for the third time, assembled the troops of Ghaznin. the 
men of the city, and a large levy of footmen, and gave 
battle for the third time; but he was unable to overcome 
[the enemy], and was again defeated. Ala-ud-Din took the 
city of Gh aznin by storm, and, during seven nights and days, 
fired the place, and burnt it with obstinacy and wantonness*. 

The chronicler states that, during these seven days, the 
air, from the blackness of the smoke, continued as black as 
night ; and those nights, from the flames raging in the 
burning city, were lighted up as light as day. During 
these seven days, likewise, rapine, plunder, and massacre 
were carried on with the utmost pertinacity and vindictive- 
ness. All the men that were found were killed, and the 
women and children were made captive. *Ala-ud-Din 

* One elephant only is mentioned, and it is not stated that Daulat 
inounud on it. It appears to have been intended to break the rank of 
karwas with it. 

* Our author himself says that Saif-ud-DIn, Surt, was the first of the 
brothers who came into contact with Bahram Shah, and ’Ala*ud-DSn, Husain, 
the last ; but he has so arranged his work that his account of Surt comes /ast. 
The reader will perhaps find it less perplexing if he should read the account 
of Suri, at Section XIX., first, then that of Baha-ud-Din, Sam, at page 341, 
and this notice of *Ala-ud-Din last. 
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commanded that the whole of the [remains of the] Mah- 
niudi Sultans should be exhumed from their graves and 
burnt, except those of Sultan Mahmud, the Gh azi. Sultan 
Mas’ud, and Sultan Ibrahim®; and, during the whole of 
these seven days, *Ala-ud-Din gave himself up to wine and 
carousal within the palaces of the Sultans of Ghaznin. 
During this time he gave directions so that the tomb of 
Sultan Saif-ud-Din, Suri, and the mausoleum of the Malik- 
ul-Jibal [Kutb-ud-Dln, Muhammad], were sought out, and 
coffins prepared ; and caused preparations to be made 
for putting his whole army into mourning^ When the 
eighth night came round, and the city had become entirely 
desolated and consumed, and its inhabitants massacred, 
Sultan *Ala-ud-Dtn, on that night, improvised® several 
strophes eulogistic of himself, and gave them to the 
minstrels, with directions to sing them accompanied by 
their changs and chighanahs* before him ; and the lines, 
which are appropriate, are as follows : — 

“ T*he world knoweth that I of the universe am king^. 

The lamp of the family of the ’Abbots am I. 

’Ala-ucI-Dih, Husain, son of Husain, am I, 

Whose house’s sovereignty be ever enduring ! 

When on the bright bay steed of my dominion I sit. 

One, to me, will be both the heavens and the earth. 

Death sports around the point of my spear : 

Hope follows [as goad] tlie <lust of niy troops^. 

I should roam the world through, like unto Sikamlar : 

I should in every city another sovereign place. 

I was determined on thi>, that of the vaga!>onils of Gh a^nin 
I wouKl set a river of blood running like unto the Nil. 
ilut they are maudlin old dotards and infants. 

And my blooming fortune makelh intercession for tliem. 

For their own sakes I have granted them their lives, 

'l liat the granting of their lives may of mine be the bond*.” 


® Other writers state that the bones of the whole of the Mahmudi sovereigns 
Were exhumed and burnt, with the sole exception of those of Sultin Mahmud. 

? The greater numl>cr of copies of the original leave out the words 'y 
— mourning — entirely ; whilst the Bodleian MB., the R. A. S. AIS., and one 
of the Paris copies have — food I The other Paris copy has — fighting, 
making war, S:c. ! ! 

® He was gifted with a poetical genius. 

® The first is a kind of guitar, or harp, and the latter a kind of violin. 

* ’Ala-ud-Din had evidently an exalted opinion of himself, or had imbibed 
more strong drink than was good for him. 

* Several other works which give this poem leave out these two lines. 

* As far as can be judged from all the exaggeration contained in these 
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He then commanded, saying, " I have spared the 
remainder of the people of Ghaznin.” and he arose from 
the assembly, and went to the hot-bath; and, on the eighth 
day of these proceedings, he got up at day-dawn, and, 
accompanied by the whole of the troops of Ghur, and the 
Maliks [chiefs], came to the mausoleum of his brothers. 
He then donned mourning garments, together with his 
whole army, and, for [another] seven nights and days, he 
remained at the mausoleum observing funeral ceremonies. 

During this period the whole Kur’an was read through 
several times, and alms were there distributed ; and the 
coffins of his brothers were placed on biers*, and he [*Ala- 
ud-Din] marched from Gh aznin towards the districts of 
Dawar and Bust. On reaching the city of Bust, he entirely 
destroyed the palaces and other edifices* of the Mahmudi 
dynasty, the like of which were not to be found in the 
regions of the world*; and the whole territory, which 
appertained to the Mahmudi sovereigns, he directed should 
be ravaged and desolated ^ 

He returned to Gh ur. and, by his command, the corpses® 
of his brothers were deposited by the side of their ancestors. 
He had ordered that several Sayyids of Gh aznin should 
be seized, according to the law of retaliation, in the place 
of Sayyid Majd-ud-Din, Musawl, who was Sultan Suri s 
Wazir, and who, along with Sultan Suri, they had hung 
up from one of the arches* [of the bridge?] of Ghaznin, 

boastful effuslons'of ’Ala-ud-Dln, Husain, he seems to have imagined that his 
own life might be lengthened in proportion to the lives he spared, afUr he had 
caused almost the whole of the inhabitants of Gh a2nin to be massacred ! 

•* The word 04# has other meanings besides cradle.'* Elliot; India, 
vol. ii. p. 289. 

* Such as mosques, colleges, fortifications, &c. 

® Some ruins of those edifices still remain. An intelligent man, a native of 
Kandahar, and an Afghan, says these ruins are of immense sun and height, 
particularly one arch, which was standing some lew years since, said to have 
been one of the great mosque. There was also a stone britlgc across llie river 
llirmand, near this arch, called the Pul-i-’Ash'V^ri — the Lovers’ Bridge — 
remains of which may still be seen. 

7 The whole of the district of ZamIn-i*Dawar, I presume. The-tcrrilory of 
the Mahmudi sovereigns, even at that time, was of great extent, and Gh ur 
formed only a very small portion of it. 

* The word used by our author signifies tombs, sepulchres, and the like, 
which, of course, would scarcely be interred. The coffins and their contents 
were interred. 

® The word used here is Ta^c, signifying an arch, among other meanings, 
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and they were brought before the Sultan. Bags were filled 
with the earth* of Ghaznin, and placed upon their backs, 
and [they were] brought along with him to Firuz-koh, the 
capital ; and, on reaching that city, the Sayyids were put 
to death, and their blood was mixed with the earth 
which had been brought from Gh aznin. and from it several 
towers® were erected on the hills of Firuz-koh, which 
towers, moreover, were still remaining up to this present 
time. The Almighty pardon him ! 

After he had wreaked such vengeance as this, and 
returned to the capital again, 'Ala-ud-Din desired to 
devote himself to pleasure and revelry ; and he gathered 
around him minstrels and boon companions, betook himself 
to conviviality and carousal, and improvised lines which 
he directed the minstrels to sing, and accompany on their 
harps and violins^ These are the lines : — 

“ I am [he] in whose justice the world hath exultation ; 

And I am [he] through whose munificence the treasury sustaineth injustice. 
The finger of his hand, to his teeth, the enemy placeth^, 

When, to the string of the bow, I the thimble apply*. 


and it is aJso a proper name ; btU no word sigtti/ying a bridge is used in any 
eofy of the text collated^ but some other writers say it was the Ta\c Bri<lge — the 
bridge leading to Ta^, in Zabulistan, probably. Another writer, however, 
says, Sfiri and his Waztr were hung at the head of “the Bridge of Two 
Arches ■’ — jO ^ — and this is probably correct. In his account of Suri, 
farther on, our author says it was the Bridge of One Arch. See the first of the 
Gh aznin dynasty. Section XIX. 

* Kh ak. signifies earth, not “ dirt.*' The context shows what this earth was 
intended for, but dirt would scarcely have answered for making mortar. 

2 Another author states that it was the remainder of the /'eofle of Gh aznin — 
not S.ayyids only — that ’Ala-ud-DIn removed, and that they were laden with 
sacks of earth from that city, and on their arrival at Firuz-koh they were 
slaughtered, and a building was raised from the earth which was mixed with 
their blood. The wor<l u>ed by our author signifies a tower, bastion, &c. The 
prubabilily is that they were small towers, such as are raised for landmarks, 
and that the earth brought from Gh aznin. mixed with the blood of tlie Sayyids, 
and amalgamated with the mortar, was usetl for these buildings. 

* Here again the idiom of the different copies of the original varies 

so much that it would lead one to imagine that the work of our author must, 
originally, have been written in a different language. One set of copies has 
a y* j " ^ ^ ^ whilst another set of copies has 

^ y a b b » .anti throughout the work the 

two sets agree word fi)r wortl almost. The latter set is the least trustworthy. 

* In token of a>tt)ni'.hmcnt. 

•’ A sort of thimble used by archers to protect the left thumb from the bow- 
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When my bay steed leap’d a square within the ranks, 

The adversary no longer knew ball from square*. 

When, out of hatred towards me, Bahmm Shah 7 bent the bow, 

I pluckM, with my lance, the quiver from his waist. 

The support of my foe, although they were all Racs [and] Ranahs, 

1 reduced, with my mace, to atoms, both Rae’s and Ranah’s head*. 

To draw forth vengeance by the sword, I have indeed taught 

The sovereigns of the time, and the kings of the age. 

Ah, ravishing Minstrel ! since I am released from war. 

Sing that strain indeed, and that melody enkindle. 

When fortune hath been grasp’d, it is not right to renounce 

The singers* melody, nor the fire-worshippers* pure wine.** 

Trustworthy persons have related after this wise, that, 
when Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din ascended the throne of Firuz- 
koh, he ordered his nephews, Ghiyas-ud-Din, Muhammad- 
i-Sam®, and Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, sons of 
Sultan Baha-ud-Din, Muhammad Sam, to be imprisoned, 
and they were confined in the fortress of Wajiristan', and 
an allowance was fixed for their support. 

He ['Ala-ud-Din] also began to show a contumacious 
spirit towards Sultan Sanjar, and manifested open hostility 

® These two lines evidently refer to the game of Chaiigan, from which the 
lately introduced game of Pola is derived. The text of these lines varies con- 
siderably in different copies of the original, but I have rendered the translation 
as close as possible ; still the meaning is not clear. Probably horse and rider 
bore everything before them, and spread terror among the foe, and struck 
Bahram Shah with amazement. 

" From this line, if correctly quoted, it was Bahram Shah who encountered 
’Ala-ud-Din, Husain ; but other authois, as already noticed in note *, page 347, 
distinctly state that he was de.-ul before the second expedition against Qjiazntn; 
but whether Bahram or Kh usrau Shah —the measure would not be lost if 
•• Khusrau ** were substituted for Bahram — it would appear that Rajput and 
Other Hindu princes and chiefs were in the Qharnawid army on this occasion. 
See account of Snlt^ Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, the second of the Qhazntn 
dynasty. In his account of Bahram ^ah’s rcigi^, pages 109 to 111, our 
author says that he returned to Ghazntn after ’Ala-ud-Din, Husain, wUhdrew, 
and died there. Those authors who contend that Bahram Shah had died a 
short time before ’Ala-ud-Din, Husain, appeared before Qh.iznin, slate that it 
was his son, Khusrau Shah, who left it on his approach, and who returned to 
it after the departure of the Ghurians. and finally relinquished it on the 
advance of the CJjuzz Turks, in 548 or 549 h., after the defeat of Sultan 
Sanjar, and his falling a captive into their hands in that year, two years only 
before the death of ’Ala-ud-DIn. 

* The word is used in all but one copy of the text, which has 

signifying “a ball,” and may even be the most applicable meaning after all. 

* Sam [Baha-ud-Din] was the name of the father only. 

* The fortress of Nae probably, which stronghold was used as a state prison 
by the Ghaznawid Sultans. 
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towards him*. What the Sultans of Ghur had stipulated 
for, and which used to reach the Sanjari Court every year, 
such as arms and armour, rarities, and offerings, 'Ala-ud- 
D!n withheld ; and matters reached such a pass, that 
Sultan Sanjar assembled a numerousarmy, and determined 
to march into the territory of Gh ur. 

Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din collected the forces of Gh ur, and 
advanced to meet the Sultan as far as the limits of the 
town of Nab, between Firuz-koh and Hirat, in the valley 
of the Hariw-ar-Rud. There is water there, and a delight- 
ful and extensive plain*, which they call Sih-goshah-i-Nab ; 

3 This seems to confirm the statement of Fa§ih-i [note •*, page 336], that 
Husain [Tzz-ud-DIn], son of Sam, *Ala-ud-Dfp, Husain^s father, had also 
been made captive by Sultan Sanjar, some years before, and made tributary. 
Under the reign of Sanjar also, our author states, page 149, “The Maliks of 
Gh ur and Sultans of the Jib^ were all subject to Sultan Sanjar. It is probable 
that, as Sultan Sanjar had dethroned Sultan Arsalan, and had set up Bahram 
Shah on the throne of Qhaznin, he [Sanjar] received, as lord-paramount over 
Gh aznin also, the tribute formerly paid by the chiefs of Gh Cir to the Sultans 
of the Mahmud! dynasty. When Bahram executed Saif-ud-Din, Suri, *Ala- 
ud-Din’s brother, he sent his head to his uncle, Sultan Sanjar. See also 
Fanakati’s statement, para. 10 to note 2, page 348. 

* Two copies have, ** There there is a delightful river and an extensive 
plain but of course the Hariw or Hart-rud, as the river of Hirat is named, 
was there, and the extra river appears, redundant. 

Fa§itL,t states that the battle took place before Aobah, near Hirat [Aobah is 
Pus’hto for “water ”], and in this Jahan-Ara agrees, but the Tarlkh-i-Ihrahim! 
says it took place at Maran-zad, but both places are in the Hirat district, and 
not far from each other. 

In the year 544 H. [Fasih-f says as early as 542 H.], *Alf, JatrT, [called 
Ch atr! by our author] who held the fief of Hirat, during Sultan Sanjar’s 
absence, had become disaffected towards the Sultan, in what way is not men- 
tioned, for but little is said about him in history. [See note ®, page 237.] 
He concerted with *Ala-ud-DIn, Husain, “ Malik of Gh ur,** in this hostility, 
and Sanjar marched against them. They were defeated and overthrown in 
545 H. — some say in 544 H., and Fa§!b-i 547 ’Alt, Jatri, ’Ala-ud-Din, 

l^usain, Gh ur!. and the Malik-zadah, Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad [son of FaJshr- 
ud-Din, Mas'ud, of Bamlan, elder brother of ’Ala-ud-Din], were taken prisoners, 
the last by the hand of the Sipah-salar, Barankash- Orders were given to 
put ’Alt, Jatrt, to death at once, and ’Ala-ud-Dln was thrown into prison; but 
Shams-ud-Dtn, Muhammad, having obtained 50,000 dinars from Bamian, the 
sum demanded for his ransom, that sum was paid to BaranVagll. and he was 
set free. After some time, Sultan Sanjar took compassion on ’Ala-ud-Din, 
set him at liberty, and made him one of his boon companions. 

Fanakat! here relates the story respecting f’Ala-ud-Din] Husain, which 
Fasih-i, and some others relate of his father, Husain, already recorded in 
note page 336; but, although Fasih-i relates matters entirely different here 
respecting ’Ala-ud-Din, Husain, and gives such circumstantial details, I still 
cannot but consider Rashtd-ud-Din’s account correct notwithstanding, who. 
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and at that place an engagement took place between the 

two armies. Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din, a day before the battle 

was fought, had directed so that the ground in rear of the 

forces of Gljur had been entirely laid under water ; and he 

had caused it to be proclaimed that the ground in the 

rear had become quite flooded, and that whoever should 

attempt to fly to the rear would get into the mud, and stick 
there. 

When the battle was arranged, and the two armies came 
in contact, a body of about 6000 Ghuzz, Turk, and Khalj 
horse, which was stationed on the right of the army of 
GhQr, deserted, and went over to Sultan Sanjar, and sub- 
mitted to him, and the troops of Ghur were defeated and 
overthrown. The whole of the Amirs and warriors, and 


however, styles both of them Husain, without giving their titles. The anecdote 
is much the same in both authors. 

says, ‘^When Husain [Tza-nd-Din, ^usain, of our author], son 
of Sam, was token prisoner, |the Sultan commanded that he should be put 
to death, but, at the intercession of Shaikh Ahmad [the Imam-i-Rabbani of 
Rashid-ud-Din], Ghazzali, he was spared, and set at liberty. This was in the 
year 545 H. For two years he used to light the fires of the cooks of the Suljan’s 
army [our author would scorn to relate this, as it did not tend to the glorifica- 
tion of his patrons], until one day, the Amir [commander] of the troops of 
Shuras^, *Imad.ud-Daulah, Ijkimaj, chanced to meet with him.** Fanakati 
says, for two years [’Ala-ud-Din] Husain wandered about the bazars of Sanjar’s 
camp [or capital] as a mendicant, when one day as KimaJ was passing the. shop 
of a cook he noticed Husain, who was attending the fire and watching the 
cook’s pot. 

|j[imaj took compassion on Husain and made known his case to the Sultan, 
who directed that he should be brought to his presence. When admitted, he 
kissed the ground before the Sultan, who said to him : — “ I understand thou 
hast neither wealth nor effects left unto thee. Hast thou no sense of cleanliness 
left thee either?” [Rashid-ud-Din says, “ Hast thou not the means and power 
of keeping one head and face clean ?”] Husain replied : — “In the days when 
this head was mine own head 1 had the good fortune to be attended by a 
thousand servants, but, now that it belongs to thee, thou keepest it thus 
wretched and abject.” The Sultan was touched ; he pardoned him, treated 
him with honour, and sent him back to his native country attended by 
a large retinue ; and to the end of hLs days Husain paid obedience to that 
monarch. 

’Ala-ud-Din, Husain, was restored to the sovereignty of Qhur in 547 h., 
just before Sultan Sanjar moved against the Gh uzz. He was defeated and 
made captive in the first month of 548 H., and, when released in 551 h., no 
power was left to him. ’Ala-ud-Din died a month before Sanjar^s release. 
Several authors mention Sanjar’s having bestowed a casket of gems, one night 
at a convivial meeting, upon ’Ala-ud-Din, Husain, but treasure, flocks, and 
herds are not referred to. See page 238, and note *. 
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distinguished men of the Ghurian army, got entangled in 
that swampy ground and morass. Some of them obtained 
martyrdom, and some were made captive, and Sultan Ala- 
ud-Din himself was taken prisoner. 

Sultan Sanjar commanded that he should be put in con- 
finement, and they brought gyves of iron to place on his 
legs. He urged that it was requisite they should make a 
representation [from him] to the Sultan, saying: — “Do unto 
me as I intended to have done unto thee, for I obtained 
gyves of gold, in order that, thereby, reverence for thy 
sovereignty might be so much the more preserved.'* When 
this request was made known, those identical gyves were 
called for, and, when they were obtained, those very same 
gyves were placed upon 'Ala-ud-Din's legs, and they 
mounted him upon a camel, and Sultan Sanjar returned 
[to his own territory]. 

As the report of 'Ala-ud-Din’s wittiness of temperament, 
and quickness of intellect, was much talked about at that 
period, and had become famous, and Sultan Sanjar had 
heard a great deal about it, either the next day, or a few 
days after, he sent for him, treated him with honour, and 
set him at liberty [from his gyves]. A salver of precious 
gems had been placed near the masnad of the imperial 
throne, and that was bestowed upon ’Ala-ud-Din, who arose 
and made his obeisance, and spoke these lines, befitting 
the circumstance. The following is the quatrain : — 

“ In the rank of battle the ghah took me, but did not kill. 

Notwithstanding, of a verily, I was full worthy of being slain. 

A casket of precious gems ho bestow’d upon me : 

In such ^vise hU mercy [was], and his bounty such'^. 

Sultan Sanjar made him one of his associates and boon 
companions, and there was no pleasure-party without the 
presence of ’Ala-ud-Dtn, until one day, during a banquet, 
the sight of Ala-ud-Din fell upon the sole of Sultan San- 
jar’s foot, who, seated on his throne, had extended one of 
his legs, upon the sole of the foot of which there was a 
large ^lole. He arose, kissed the mole, and improvised 

the following lines : — 

* Some other authors quote these lines differently, particularly the two last. 
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** Verily the dust at the gate of thy palace is [my] diadem*. 

And [this], the collar of thy service, is my adornment. 

In the same manner as 1 kiss the mole on the sole of thy foot, 
Even so good fortune [likewise] salutes my head.’* 


This anecdote has been already related in the account of 
Sultan Sanjar’s reign. The latter gave him back again 
the throne of Ghur*, and he commanded that stores, 
treasure, all his herds of horses and camels and cattle, and 
flocks of sheep, his own personal property, should be made 
over to 'Ala-ud-Din ; and Sultan Sanjar said : — “ *Ala- 
ud-Din, thou art in the condition of a brother to me. 
Return, and take all these things— cattle and treasure — 
along with thee, and remove them to the country of Ghur. 
If the divine decree should in such wise will, that this 
host of Gh uzz should be overcome, and we should 
obtain the victory, when these things shall be demanded 
of thee, send them back to me ; but otherwise, if it should 
turn out that my dominion shall have come to an end, 
and the thread of the empire's regularity shall have been 
severed, it is far better that these things should remain 
with thee than that they should fall into the hands of the 
Ghuzz^” 

During this period of Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din’s absence* 
from the capital of the kingdom of Ghur, a number of the 
Amirs, Maliks, and the great men and judges- of the Jibal 
[mountain tracts] and of the territory of Gh ur. had agreed 
together to bring Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Husain*, son of 
Muhammad, of Madin, who was the brother’s son of 'Ala- 
ud-Din. and place him upon the throne of Firuz-koh. A 
body of disobedient persons of the territory of Kashi\ who 
excel all the rest of the people of Ghur in arrogance and 
obstinacy, had committed great violence, and by their 
turbulence and clamour, under pretence of grants, gifts, 

* The first line here is slightly different in some few copies, and varies a 
little from what was given at page 150, and reads, “Verily the d\isl of thy 
sUc(Cs hoo/\% my diadem,” but the rest agrees with the former version. Other 
authors quote the line as given in the text abovc- 

® The Tarikh-i-Ibrahiml »ays “both Gh ur and Gh aznfn.” 

7 Another author says that Sultan Sanjar bcstowctl a standard and kettle 
drums upon ’Ala-ud-Dln, an<l restored him to the rulcrship of Gh ur. 

* Captivity did not .sound well in MinhaJ-i-Sar.ij’s cars apparently. 

* Some have Hasan. 

* This word is written “ Kasi ” in several copies. 
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alms, and robes of distinction, had appropriated the royal 
treasure and property. 

When Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din came towards Ghur from 
Kh urasan with all that treasure, cattle, and wealth [con- 
ferred upon him by Sultan Sanjar], he first proceeded in 
the direction of the territory of Kashi, destroyed the whole 
of their Ku^ks [fortified villages], which exceeded a 
thousand Kasrs in number, and every one of which, in 
strength and height, was such, that the decision of conjec- 
ture and conception could not admit a plan of it. 

After having taken vengeance upon the rebels of the 
Kashi territory and other mountain tracts, he [’Ala-ud-Din] 
returned to the capital Firuz-koh, and, before his reaching 
it, they had killed Malik Na§ir-ud-Din-i-Muhammad, as 
will, subsequently, be recorded. When Sultan *Ala-ud-Din 
arrived at Ftruz-koh, and [again] seated himself on the 
throne of his ancestors, he turned his attention to the 
making of fresh conquests. He brought under his sway 
the districts of Bamtan and Tukharistan*, and seized the 
districts of Dawar, Jarum, and Bast also ; and, of Khura- 
san, took the fortress of Tulak, which is situated in the 
mountains in the vicinity of Hirat, after a period of six 
years®. 

There was a poet within the fortress of Tulak, whom 
they called by the name of ’Umr-i-Saraj ; and, when hosti- 
lities were about to come to an end, and the fortress of 
Tulak was about to be gained possession of by terms of 
accommodation, he composed some verses, two lines of 
which, which were deserving [of insertion], are here brought 
in : — 

“ Seated on horseback, galloping up-hill and down. 

Thy object is Tulak : lo 1 there is Trdak.” 

In their language, galloping up-hill and down-dale is 
called “ Wurlak-Fulak^.” The mercy of God be upon 
them !” 

- See the Tujfiharistan dynasty farther on. 

^ According to this statement, ’Ala-ud-Din must have been investing this 
place dining the whole of his reign, for he only ruled six years. 

♦ These words vary in most of the copies of the text, but the best copies 
have as above written. Some have “ Crlak-Ffdak,” “ Warlak-Tulak,” and 
“ WurUal-Tukal. ” The \\<irds arc unintelligible, and are certainly not 
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P rom that place *AIa-ud-Din turned his face to the 
conquest of Gharjistan ; and took to wife the lady Hur 
Malikah, who was the daughter of the Shar, Shah ’[by 
name], son of Ibrahim, Sh ar. son of Ardshtr. one of the 
Maliks of Gharjistan* ; and the valley of the Murghab 
river and [its] fortresses came into his possession. The 
fortress of Sabekjt® [or Sabegjt], however, held out, and 
carried on hostilities [against him] for six years^ ; and of 
this time, for a period of three years, he sat down con- 
tinually before it, until it was given up to him. 

Towards the end of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Dln’s life, Mula- 
hidah emissaries came to him from Alamut®, and he 
treated them with great reverence ; and in every place 
in Ghur they sought, secretly, to make proselytes. The 
Mulahidah [heretic] of Alamut had set his ambition on 
subjecting the people of Gh ur [to his heresy], and making 
them submissive. This fact became defilement which 
adhered to the train of the 'Ala-i robe of sovereignty. Of 
his life, however, but a short period remained, and he 
died, and they buried him by the side of his ancestors 
and his brethren®. The Almighty forgive him ! 


® See note page 341. 

® The name of this place is doubtful. The majority of copies have as 
written above but other copies have 

and .C:-* Of Gh ur we have no knowledge whatever, and the Politicals, 



who were stationed in Afghanistan previous to tlic oull>rcak in 1841, although 
they did gain a little knowledge of the eastern parts of Afghanistan, appear 
almost to have neglected the western parts. 

^ See note preceding page. 

® Alamut, from and -the eagle’s [not vulture’s] nest — the name 

of the stronghold of Hasan-i-Sabbah, the Shaykh-ul-Jibal, or the Old Man of 
the Mountain, or Chief of the Assxssins, as the chief of this sect used to 
be called. The person here referred to, however, is M UHAMM A 1 ), son of 
BUZURG-UMID, the third of the Alamuliahs, who died in 557 h. In 
Elliot, India, vol. ii. pages 289-90, he is tunied into “the Mulahi-datu-l- 
maut” ! See page 365, and note 

’Ala-ud-Din, Husain, died at Hirat in 551 H., the same year in which 
Sultan Sanjar escaped from the Gh uzz. and Itsiz, Kh warazm ^ah, died, 
according to Fa§ib*t, Lubb-ut-Tawarikh. I^bib-us-Siyar, Hafl-I^llm, 
Mir’at-i-Jahan Numa, and several others, but, according to Johan Ara and 
Muntakliab-ut-Tawarikh, in 556 H., but this is incorrect. Jannabi says in 
566 H. ! Our author, although brought up in the residence of his niece, and 
the glorifier of all things Gh urTan, appears neither to have known the 
year of *Ala-ud-Din’s death nor the extent of his reign. He reigned six 
years. 

* How many sons he had our author did not appear to consider necessary 
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XV. MALIK NA§lR-UD-DiN, AL-HUSAIN, SON OF MUHAMMAD, 

MADiNi. 

When Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Husain, was made captive 
in the engagement with Sultan Sanjar, the [affairs of the] 
territories of Ghur and the Jibal [mountain tracts] became 
weak and disordered. The refractory and disobedient of 
Ghur began to show contumacy, and each tribe fortified 
itself in the hills and defiles in which it dwelt, and com- 
menced carrying on strife and hostility one against the 

other. 

A party of the great Amirs who still remained [for a 
great number had been slain or made captive in the battle 
against Sultan Sanjar] brought Malik Nasir-ud-Din, 
Husain, son of Muhammad, Madini, from Madin, and 
placed him on the throne of Ftruz-koh The treasures of 
Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, and the treasures of his son, Sultan 
Saif-ud-Din, he took into his own possession ; and the 
whole of the precious things, treasures, and valuable pro- 
perty, and other effects stored up, he expended upon those 
Amirs, and great men, and on mean persons, and seized 
upon the dominions of Gh ur. His strength lay in the 
support of the rebels of the Kashi country. 

This Malik, Nasir-ud-Din, had a great passion for women 
and virgins, and he had taken a number of the handmaids 
and slave girls of the haram of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Dln under 
his own control, and used to have recourse to them. 
When Sultan Ala-ud-Din, having been dismissed with 
great honour and respect from the presence of Sultan San- 
jar, set out towards the dominions of Gh ur. and reached the 
hill country of Hirat, and the news of the advent of his ex- 
alted banners was brought to hlruz-koh, terror, and fright, 
and the fear of retribution, threw all hearts into dread. 

A party, who were loyally devoted to the ’Ala-i dynasty, 
secretly instigated and incited those slav'e girls of Ala-ud- 
Din’s haram, who had been taken into Malik Nasir-ud- 
Din’s haram, so that they sought an opportunity ; and, at 

to state here ; but we shall find that he had two at least, both of whom 
succeeded to the sovereij^nly. 

^ He is not mentioned as a ruler by other authors, who pass at once from 
* Ala-ud-Din, Htisain, to his son ; but there is no <loubt about Na?ir-ud-Din, 
Husain, having seized the sovereignly and held it during the former’s captivity. 
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a time when Malik Na^ir-ud-Din was lying asleep on his 
couch, they placed the pillow of the couch over his face, 
and, with all their force, held down the four corners of the 
pillow until they suffocated him, and he died. 


XVI. SULTAN® SAIF-UD-DiN. MUHAMMAD. SON OF SULTAN 

’ALA-UD-DiN. AL-HUSAIN. 

When Sultan ’Ala-ud-Dtn departed from this world, his 
son, Sultan Saif-ud-Din, Muhammad, with the concur- 
rence of the whole of the Maliks. Amirs, and chief men of 
Ghur, ascended the throne of Firuz-koh. 

He was a youthful and good-looking sovereign, and was 
beneficent in disposition, just, the cherisher of his subjects, 
and patronizer of his servants, bountiful, munificent, open- 
hearted, and liberal, humble, conciliating, pious, orthodox, 
and steadfast in the faith of Islam. When he ascended the 
throne, he, at the outset, repudiated acts of tyranny and 
injustice ; and for all the injustice, oppression, and violence 
which his father had committed, he commanded that resti- 
tution should be made ; and he carried out his purpose 
according to the institutes of justice, and the ways of 
rectitude. 

Those emissaries who had come from the Mulahidah 
[heretic] of Alamut [towards the close of his father’s 
reign], and who, secretly, had exhorted every person to the 
vanities of heresy and schism, he directed should be brought 
to task, and the whole of them, by his orders, were put to 
the sword. In every place wherein the odour of their 
impure usages was perceived, throughout the territory of 
Ghur, slaughter of all heretics was commanded. The 
whole of them were sent to Hell, and the area of the 
country of Ghur, which was a mine of religion and ortho- 
doxy, was purified from the infernal impurity of Karamitah* 
depravity by the sword. By this orthodox war upon in- 
fidels, love for him became rooted in the hearts of the 
people of Ghur and of the territory of the Jibal ; and the 

® Styled Malik by several authors. 

• Our author makes no difference between Mulabidahs and Karamitahs, 
but they are different sects. See Sale, Ku’ban, Preliminary Discourse, 
pages 130-31. 
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whole of them bound the girdle of his service round their 
loins, and placed the collar of obedience to him about the 
neck of sincerity. 

One of the proofs of his equity, and of the goodness of 
his rule, was this, that he gave orders for the release from 
the fortress of Wajiristan of both his uncle’s sons, Ghiyas- 
ud-Din, Muhammad, and Mu izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, the 
sons of Sam, and he cherished and caressed them, and 
allowed them perfect liberty of action. 

During his reign people, both comers and goers, enjoyed 
plenty, repose, and security beyond compute ; but that 
youthful monarch of excellent disposition had but a short 
life, and his reign only extended to the space of one year 
and little more. The mercy of God be upon him ! 

The cause of his loss of life was this : — One day, seated 
in his pavilion, he was discharging arrows at a butt ; and 
the Amirs of Ghur had been directed to be present, and 
were in attendance. The Sipah-salar [commander of the 
troops], War-mesh, son of Shis, who was the brother of 
Abu-U’ Abbas, son of Shis, and the brother of Suliman, son 
of Shis, was also in attendance on him. It was the custom 
with the Amirs of Gh ur, and the Maliks of the Jibal, at 
that period, that upon whomsoever they would confer 
honour, him tliey should present with a golden gauntlet 
studded with jewels, after the same manner as, in these 
days, they bestow a girdle ; and on the hand[s] of this 
commander, War-me^, son of Shis, were two gem-studded 
gauntlets^, which Malik Na§ir-ud-Dm, JTusain, Madini, 
had honoured him with ; and both those gauntlets were 
from the treasury of Sultan Saif-ud-Din’s own haraitt. 
When he perceived those two gauntlets belonging to his 
own harain upon the hand of War-me^, the honour of 
manhood, and the dignity of sovereignty, began to flame 
up within his heart, and the fire of wrath burst forth, and 
he said: — “ Run, War-mesh, and bring back my arrow from 
the butt.” When War-mesh turned his face towards the 

The word u>ccl is a glove or gauntlet ; a bracelet have 

been what our author intended, as it is difficult, I should imagine, to wear treo 
gauntlets on o/ic- hand, hvit he says “ on the hand,” not the hands. The word 
for bracelet, however, is Other writers say, a bracelet, whiah Nasir- 

ud-Din, Husain, had taken from one of ’Ala-ud-Din’s wives, arid presented to 
War-mcgli. It is the father’s haram at page 364. 
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butt, in order to carry out this command, and his back 

was turned towards the Sultan, he, Sultan Saif-ud-Din. 

fitted a broad steel-headed arrow* to his bow, and drew 

the bow-string to his ear, and discharged the arrow with 

such force into the back of War-mesh, that the feathers of 

the arrow passed out through his breast, and he fell down 
dead on the spot*. 

As the empire of the Sanjart dynasty had come to an 
end, the Amirs of the tribe of Ghuzz had acquired power 
and had taken possession of the different parts of the 
territory of Khurasan, and their violence and depredations 
had extended in all directions ; and the disquietude and 
affliction consequent upon these depredations used to reach 
the frontier districts of the kingdom of GhOr. and the 
borders of the hill tracts of Gharjistan. 

When Sultan Saif-ud-Din brought the dominions of his 
father under his jurisdiction, he assembled his forces, and 
set out for the purpose of restraining the aggressions of 
the ^uzz, and reached tlie confines of Gharjistan, and the 
district of Madin^ From thence he advanced to RQd- 
bar® of Marw, and passed beyond Dajzak, which is a large 
city [town ?], and came to a battle with the Ghuzz. 

The Sipah-salar, Abu-l-Abbas, son of Shis, who was 
the champion of Ghur, of the family of the Shlsanis. and 
who nourished revenge in his heart on account of War-me^, 
son of Shis [his own brother], and waited his opportunity, 
on the day of the encounter with the ^uzz, came behind 
the back of the Sultan, Saif-ud-Din, and thrust his spear 
into his side, and hurled him from his horse, and exclaimed 
[at the same time], “ Men are not killed with their faces 
to the butt, as thou didst kill my brother, otherwise they 
[themselves] get killed at such a place as this*.” 

* The arrow-head called bel-ak, formed in the shape of a shovel ; hence its 
name — a little shovel. It is also called the “ huntsman’s arrow-head,” and a 
double-pointed arrow-head also. 

® The meek, conciliating, and pious ” youth did not hesitate to shoot an 
enemy in the back ! 

^ Some copies of the text have Farus, which is sometimes written ^Qdus, 
instead of Madin. See page 374, and note *. 

* kud-bar also means “a river in a valley,” but here refers to a place so 
called. 

* Some writers mention that he was “killed in battle with the Ghuzz of 

BalJ^, ’ and that it happened in 55^ is said to have reigned some- 
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When the Sultan fell, the troops of Ghur were defeated 
and routed, and they likewise left the [wounded] Sultan on 
the field. A Ghuzz [soldier] came upon him, and, as yet. 
the Sultan was still alive. The Gh uzz. when he noticed 
the princely vest and girdle, was desirous of despoiling 
him of them. The fastening of the Sultan’s girdle would 
not come open quickly, on which the Gh uzz applied his 
knife to the fastening, and divided it. The point of the 
knife entered the stomach of Sultan Saif-ud-Din with force, 
and from that wound he obtained martyrdom. 


XVII. SULTAN »-UL.A’ZAM. GHIVAS-UD-DUNYA WA UD-DIN, 
ABO-L-FATH, MUHAMMAD, SON OF BAHA-UD-DIN, SAM, 

^<:ASiM.I-AMiR-UL-M 0 MINiN 2 . 

Trustworthy persons have stated, after the following 
manner, that Sultan Ghiya§-ud-Din, and his brother, 
Sultan Mu’izz-Ud-Din, were both born of one mother; and 
that Gh iyas-ud-Din was the elder of Mu’izz-ud-Din by 
three years and a little more. Their mother was the 
daughter of Malik Badr-ud-Din, Kidanl, both of the lineage 
of Banji, son of Naharan, and also of the seed of the 
Shansabanis. The Malikah, their mother, used to call 
Gh iyas-ud-Din [by the name of] Habashi ; and Mu’izz-ud- 
Dtn. Zangi’ ; but, originally, the august name of Ghiyas-ud- 
Din was Muhammad, and the name of Mu’izz-ud-Dtn was 


thing less than two years, and, in this case, if his father died in 551 H., there 
are three or four years unaccounted for, and, if the former date is correct, ’Ala 
must have died in 556 H., or his son must have reigned about sez'trn years ; 
but, as our author says that Gh ivas-ud-Din. who succeeded him, died in 
599 H., after a reign of forty-three years, Saif-ud-DIn, ’Ala’s son, must have 
been killed in 556 11. Some other authors, however, say Qljiyag-ud-Din 
only reigned forty-one years, which would make 55 ® ^ year of Saif-ud- 

Dln’s death correct. The Mir’at-i-Jahan Numa says that his father died in 
551 H., and Saif-ud-Din reigned one year and a half, and by some accounts 
seven years, and that he was killed in a battle with the of BalJtli. In 

all probability he was killed in 558 H. 

* Styled “ Malik ” by many authors, like the whole dynasty. 

s The legendary etymology of this assumed title has already been given at 
page 315 ; but its real meaning was, probably, co-sharer, or the like, from 
a share, portion, &c. See also page 316, and note •. 

• Why their mother called them by these “pet ” names does not appear. 
We must suppose that they were both very dark indeed, as both words signify 
Abyssinian, Ethiop, negro, &c. 
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also Muhammad. In the dialect of ^ur they call Muham- 
mad, Afimad*. 

When Malik Baha-ud-Dtn, Sam. died within the limits 
of Kidan, and Sultan 'A!a-ud-Din, Husain, ascended the 
throne of Firuz-koh, he commanded that his two nephews, 
Ghiyas-ud-Din and Mu'izz-ud-Din, should be imprisoned 
in the fortress of Waj^ristan^ and fixed but a small 
allowance for the supply of their wants*. When Sultan 
Ala-ud-Dm departed from this world, Sultan Saif-ud-Din 
directed that they should be released from that fortress, 
atul he allowed them entire liberty of action. Ghiyas-ud- 
Din took up his^ residence at the Court of Firuz-koh in 
amity with Sultan Saif-ud-Din, and Mu'izz-ud-Dtn, his 
brother, proceeded to Bamian to the presence of his pater- 
nal uncle, Malik Fakhr-ud-Din, Mas ud. 

Ghiyas-ud-Din accompanied Sultan Saif-ud-Din, serving 
along with the army, on the expedition against the Ghuzz 
tribe ; but he had, however, but a small following through 
want of means and scantiness of resources ; but every one, 
among the old servants of his father and of his mother, 
used clandestinely to afford him some little help. 

Ghiyas-ud-Din continued always in the service of Sultan 
Saif-ud-Din up to the time when the heavenly decree 
arrived, and Sultan Saif-ud-Din was removed from the 
throne of life imperial to the bier of premature death ' ; 
and the army of ^ur, discomfited, came out of the district 
of Rad-bar and the borders of Dajzak towards Gharjistan 
by way of Asir Darah and La-wir for Lu-ir ?], and passed 
beyond Af^in, which was the capital of the Shars of 
Gharjistan ; and, when they reached the town of Wada- 
waizd", the Sipah-salar, Abu-l-’Abbas, son of Shis, who 

* bee iioie page 313. 

* A^few authors have staler! that the two hrothers were placed in charge of 

Ghazmn [not a province of QhQr] by their uncle, ’Ala-iitl-nfn, but 

such is not correct, and our author’s statements here anj at pages ^57 and -^66 
axe quite correct, and are confirmer! by many authors undonl.te'd authority. 
Sec also Thomas : The 1'atiian Kings of Deuli, page 10. 

« See paragraph 14, note ^ page 347. 

7 For shooting the greatest of his chiefs in the back, in a cowardly manner, 
in a fit of jealousy. 

® text here in all the copies is more or less exceedingly defochvc, nnd 

It woulrl be almost impos.sible to make anything of this passage without di- 
lating the number of copies I have seen. As it is there is some rloubt about 
two or three of the proper names. Some copies have .Abarf^. iJ ,m<l Asir 
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had unhorsed Sultan Saif-ud-Din with his spear, there 
presented himself in the presence of Gh iyas-ud-Dln ; and 
such of the most powerful and illustrious personages, and 
the Amirs and Maliks of the troops of Ghur and Gharjistan 
as were present, he assembled and brought together, 
and they all gave their allegiance to the sovereignty and 
dominion of Ghiyas-ud-Din, and they raised him to the 
throne, and congratulated him on his accession to the 
supreme power. Command was given to erect a castle 
there [where this occurred], and up to this time, wherein 
the calamity of the infidel Mughals arose, that town and 
castle was inhabited. From thence they conducted him to 
the city of Firuz-koh, and, when they reached the city, 
they placed Ghiyas-ud-Dln on the throne. 

Previously to this, his title was Shams-ud-D!n ; and his 
brother's, Shihab-ud-Dtn ; but, after he had been on the 
throne some time, his own title was changed to Sultan 
Ghiyas-ud-Din ; and, after the successes in Kh urasan, 
his brother Malik Sh,ihab-ud-Din's title became Sultan 
Mu’izz-ud-Dln 

When his brother, Mu’izz-ud-Dtn‘, became cognizant 
of his brother Gh iyas-ud- Din's situation, he proceeded to 
the presence of his uncle, Malik Fakhr-ud-Din, Mas’ud, 
and asked his permission, and came to Flruz-koh, and 
he was invested with the office of Sar-i-Jandar [or 
chief armour-bearer], and he used to be always in attend- 
ance on his brother, Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din. The territory 
of Isttah® and Kajuran were entrusted to his charge. 

[j-’] for Asir [^’], and Wa^zaward for Wadawajzd Some 

copies may be read any way, and have no diacritical points. The name .of 
the capital of Gh ariistan. which is also called Gh^^'Cllistan, is also written in 
various ways, and, in some copies, is unintelligible ; but the above reading i.s 
confirmed by Yafa-I, who gives a detailed account of the SJjars ; but Fasi^-I 
calls the town Afshinah. Ibn-Hul^al says, the two [chief] towns of Glj.ar- 
jistan are ^ not ^ and The first is evidenUy an error of the 

copyist for and so confirms Yafa*i’s statement. 

® Several years after his brother's accession- Modem writers of Indian 
history generally, and European writers, English in particular, put the cart 
before the horse in this respect, but the latest version of his name, in this way, 
occurs in The Student’s Manual of Indian History, where he 
ap}>cars as Shahab ood Deerty Mahmood CAoory"! Sh ihab Aas a meaning, 
but “ Shahab ” none : moreover his name was not Mahmud. 

' The writer does not mean that he was then Mu’izz*ud-Din, but subsequently. 

Written by some other authors, Istiya. It is the name of a small district 
and range of hills between Gh .xznin and Hirat. 
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When the [Sultan s] pavilion was brought out of the 
city of Firuz-koh, and conveyed towards Ghur*, the con- 
tumacious of Ghur began to manifest opposition. The 
Sipah-salar, Abu-1- Abbas, son of Shis, who had raised 
him to the throne, possessed great authority and influence, 
and the refractory of Qhur used to shelter themselves 
under his protection. Both the brothers continued to 
nourish revenge in their hearts against him [Abu-1- Abbas], 
on account of his having killed their cousin, Sultan Saif-ud- 
Din, and they both concerted a design [against him]. It 
was determined between them, that one of their own imme- 
diate Turkish followers should cany it out [in the following 
manner] — When Abu-l-Abbas should enter the audience- 
hall, and should stand up in the assembly to make his 
obeisance, and Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din should raise his hand 
to his cap", the Turk should strike off Abu-l-Abbas’ head; 
and such was done. 

After Abu-l-Abbas had been put to death, Ghiyas-ud- 
Din acquired strength, and the grandeur of the realm 
increased. The uncle of the brothers, Malik Fakhr-ud- 
Din, Masud, of Bamian, being the eldest of the seven 
Sultan brothers®, and there being neither one of them 
remaining [but himself], he became ambitious of acquiring 
the territory of Ghur and the throne of Flruz-koh. Malik 
Ala-ud-Din, Kimaj [a noble] of the Sanjart dynasty, who 
was Malik [ruler] of Balkh, he sought aid from, and 
despatched envoys to Malik Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz*, ofHirat, 
and asked assistance from him also. Subsequently, the 

® From the manner in which our author here expresses himself [.intl the 
sentence is the same in all the copies collated], QhOr must have been the 
name of a towm ‘as well as of the whole country. From many of his expres- 
sions, however, in other places, Firiiz-koh would seem to refer to one district 
or territory, Gh ur to another, and the Jibal to a third. 

* The w'ord here used signifies not a cap exactly, but a head-<lress n^ade Irom 
the fur or skin of an animal, of cloth or other texture, or of cloth of gold, aiul 
the like, made into a head-dress, a tiara, diailcm, ^c. , but not a turban. 
Ghiyas-ud-Din, the elder brother, engaged Ahu*l*’Al)bas in cc»nvcrsalion, 
whilst the other brother gave the sign for his assassination. .•\bri-l*’Abbas 
appears to have suspected treachery, for he had half <lra\vn his dagger from 
its sheath when he was cut down. This is a specimen of the noble <)ualities of 
those amiable and pious sovereigns of our author, and is <juite in keeping with 
their treachery, or at least with Mu’izz-ud-Din’s towards iChusrau Malik. Sec 
note pages 112-13. 

* They were not a// styled “ Sultan,” even by his own account. 

* I-yal-duz of others. 
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troops of Bamtan and the forces of Balkh and of Hirat 
advanced from different directions towards Firuz-koh. 

Malik Fakhr-ud-D!n. Mas’ud, of Bamian, being the 
uncle of the Sultans, and there being a great number of 
the Amirs of Ghur in his service, and he claiming the ter- 
ritory of Gh ur by right of heritage, set out at first, and 
Malik ‘Ala-ud-Din, Kimaj, the Amir [ruler] of Balldi, 
began to follow after him, at the distance of some leagues, 
by the route of Upper Gharjistan, while Malik Taj-ud-Din, 
Yal-duz, marched to Firuz-koh with his army from Hirat, 
it being the nearest route by way of the Hariw-ar-Rud \ or 
valley of the Harl river. 

Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din and Mu’izz-ud-Din_ came out of 
Firuz-koh, and proceeded to a place which is called Ragh- 
i-Zarir® [the Zarir plain] and the forces of Ghur there 
assembled around them. Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, of Hirat, 
used the utmost expedition, being ambitious of this, that 
perhaps the capture of Firuz-koh and the destruction of 
the Ghurian army might be achieved by him. 

When he arrived near to the position of the Ghurian 
forces, and both armies confronted each other, and prepa- 
rations were being made for coming to action, so that only 
about the distance of half-a-league intervened between 
them, and the ranks of either army could be seen by the 
other, two Gh urian warriors from the midst of the army 
formed a compact, and came to the front of the [mar- 
shalled] ranks, and presented themselves before the Sultan, 
dismounted from their horses, and, bowing their faces to 
the ground, said, We two your servants will disperse the 
army of Hirat so by command they mounted, and, 
rousing both their horses, they drew their swords, and, like 
the fierco blast, and the flying cloud, they approached 
towards the ranks of the Turks of Hirat, crying out, “ Where 
is Malik Yal-duz ? We seek Malik Yal-duz !” 

Malik Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, was standing beneath his 
canopy, and his troops all pointed towards him, so that 
those Ghurian warriors knew which was Yal-duz ; and both 


' This clause of the sentence is only contained in the best copies of the text. 
* In some copies “ kagh*i-Zar,” which is much the same, zar signifying 
or yellow, and Zarir the name of a grass yielding a yellow dye. One 
old cf'py has Wejz, which signifies pure. 
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of them like hungry lions and rampant elephants fell upon 
Yal-duz, and brought him from his horse to the ground by 
the wounds inflicted by their swords. When the troops of 
Hirat beheld this heroism, boldness, and intrepidity, they 
gave way and took to flight. As Almighty God had 
brought those two Sultans, Gh iyas-ud- Din and Mu’izz-ud- 
Din, beneath the shadow of His kindness, He made such 
a victory and triumph as this a miracle of theirs®. 

The next day a body of horse lightly equipped and 
ruthless, was nominated to proceed against the force of 
Kimaj of Balkh. They fell upon his army unawares, put 
it to flight, took Kimaj, and slew him, and brought his 
head to the presence of the Sultans together with his 

aj was placed m a bag, 
and entrusted to a horseman’s charge, and they sent him to 
meet their uncle, Malik Fakhr-ud-Din, Mas’ud, The latter 
had arrived near at hand ; and. when they [the Sultans] 
had despatched the head of Kimaj, they put their forces 
in motion to follow, and pushed on towards their uncle, 
Malik Fakhr-ud-Din. 

When that horseman brought the head of Kimaj to the 
presence of Malik Fakhr-ud-Din he determined upon re- 
turning, and made his troops mount ; and, by the time they 
had become ready prepared to begin their retreat, the two 
Sultans had come up [with their forces] and had occupied 
all the parts around. On reaching the place where their 
uncle was,. Sultan Gh iyas-ud-Din and Mu’izz-ud-Din at 
once dismounted from their horses, and proceeded to 
receive him, and paid him great attention and considera- 
tion, and said, “ It is necessary that your lordship should 
return and they conducted him to their camp and seated 


* This “miracle” is not mentioned by other authors, with (he exception of 
a very few who copy from our author. The Kau?nt-us-Safa says that the 
brothers despatched two bodies of troops to oppose (lie a<Ivance of two of (he 
confederates, the ruler of Hirat, whose name is not j»iven, and Kimaj of nnlUi ; 
and that the Qhurian forces slew both of them, anti returned iriiiinphanl to the 
presence of Qijiyas-ud-Din, who despatched the head of t/ie son of Kimaj of 
Haimi to his uncle, who repented of his expedition, aiul sought to retire. 
Troops ha<l been despatched, however, to surround him, and the brothers 
follow’ed ; and, when they found Fakhr-ud-Diit, Mas'ud, their uncle, had been 
intercepted, they went to him. Then follo>vs much coined almost word for 
word from our author. 

* Three copies of the text have “several thousand horse,” ^c. 
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him on a throne, and both those sovereigns ' stood up 
before him with their hands stuck in their girdles [in token 
of servitude]. From this Malik Fakhr-ud-Dtn became 
filled with shame and compunction, and, overcome with 
humiliation, he spoke to them some words of rebuke, arose, 
and said, “ You mock me ! ” They mollified him by many 
apologies and excuses, and accompanied him one stage, and 
sent him on his return back to Bamian ; and the territory 
of Ghur was left vacant to Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din. 

After that event he proceeded into Garmstr and Zamin- 
i-Dawar, and that tract was liberated’; and, as Malik Taj- 
ud-Din, Yal-duz, of Hirat, had been slain, and the army of 
Hirat had returned thither discomfited, Badr-ud-Din, 
Tughril, who was one of [Sultan] Sanjar’s slaves ^ took 
Hirat into his own jurisdiction, and held possession of it 
for a considerable time, until, the inhabitants of Hirat 
despatched petitions to Sultan Gh ivas-ud-Din inviting him 
[thither], and that success ’ was also achieved. 

* Mu’izz-ud-Din was not then a sovereign prince, and did not become so 
nominally until after the taking of Ghaznin from the Qh^zz. 

3 He obtained possession of Badghais at the same period, and is said to have 
entered into a connexion with the chiefs of Chari islan, and established his sway 
also over that tract of country. From whose possession Garmslr and Zaniin-i- 
Dawar were “liberated” our author does not state. Fafibd, however, 
mentions that in the same year in which he succeeded his cousin, 558 H., 
Gh iyas-ud-Dtn fought an engagement with the Ghuzz, vanquished them, and 
imposed tribute on them. The Gh uzz were doubtless in possession of the 
districts mentioned above. 

* bee note *, page 379. 

* This “success” could have been but' a very temporary one, for, by our 
author’s own account, Tugb' il was in possession of Hirat up to the year when 
Sultan ^ah, ^warazmi, was defeated by the Qhuris, wKich event took place 
in 588 H. In another place, our author, referring to this “taking” of Hirat, 
says it happened in 571 H., yet seventeen years after Tughril still, by his own 
account, held Hirat. See page 249, and note page 379. 

During the Khilafat of the ’AbbasI Khalifah. Miljdi, the Ghuzz entered 
hlawar-un-Nahr from the north, and be'eame converts to Islam ; but Mukanna - 
i-Miti [the “ great Mokanna” of Moore’s poem of ‘‘ Lalla Rookh J, the false 
prophet, reduced them under his sway. When the ’Abbasis set about putting 
down Mukanna’, the Gh uzz deserted him, and retired to the more southern 
parts of Mawar-un-Nahr. They were constantly engaged in hostilities with the 
^rlugbiah Turk-mans, who w'ere generally victorious overthem. The Qh^zz 
were in the habit of paying tribute to the sovereign of the p>eriod, and, when 
Sultan Sanjar ascended the throne of the Saljuks, 40,000 Gh uzz families entered 
the territory of Kh utlan and Chaghanian. and paid a tribute of 24,000 sheep 
to the royal kitchen. In 545 H., according to Alfi, when Amir Kimaj [the 
Kimaj mentioned above, and in note page 336, also probablyj was Wall of 
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After some years Faras and the territory of Kaliyun [or 
al-yun]. and Fiwar and Baghshor®, came into his oosse^;- 


Balkh. the Ghnzz became disaffected about the collection of the tribute 
was at enmity with Amtr Zangt, son of Sialffah, ShaibanT the Walt 
of Tukhanstan [this was a short time before FaJehr-ud-Din, Mas’ud, Ghurf, 
^came ruler of TuUiaristan and Bamian], who, seizing the opportunity of 
^maj s absence at the court of Sultan Sanjar, and fearing lest the Gh»zz who 
had lately been worsted by the ^arlughs and had abandoned Mawar-un-Nahr 
and contem^plated migration into Khurasan, might be induced to join his 
enemy, Amir Kimaj, he invited them to take up their quarters in Tukharistan, 
wherein he assigned them lands. In a dispute about the revenue, brought 
al>out by Kimaj out of enmity to Zang}. the Ghuzz slew him and one of his 
sons, and, at last, Sultan Sanjar moved against them, and he fell captive into 
their hands. Sanjar returned from captivity in 551 h.. having effected his 
escape by the aid of A^mad, son of Kimaj, governor of Tirmid [see page 155, 
and note «, and note », page 156], and died in 552 h. In 553 11. the Qhuzz 
poured forth from Bal]dl [the province of?], and moved towards Sarakhs. 
Mu ayyid-i- A-Inah-dar, the slave of Mahmud, Sanjar’s nephew, and, after- 
wards, ruler of Nifihapur [see note 7 , page 180], and other parts of Upper 
Kliuiusan, made a night attack upon them, and overthrew them with great 
slaughter. He encountered them again, two months after, in sight of Mar^v, 
whither they had moved, when the Gh uzz were victorious, and they carried 
on great depredations in Khurasan. Other events followed, which are too 
long to be related here ; but, subsequently, Mu’ayyid became independent, and 
acquired power over greater part of Khur^n. The Q^uzz were in posses- 
sion, however, of Marw, Sarakhs, Balkh, and some other tracts ; and some 
parts were under the sway of the Khwarazmts. Hirat was held by a chief 
named Malik Aetkin, who, in 559 h., marched into Ghur with a considerable 
army ; but, the Qhurfi being prepared to receive him, Aetkin was slain in. the 
battle which ensued. This in all probability is the Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, of our 
author. He was succeeded at Hirat by one of his own officers, styled Babar-ud- 
Din in Alf I, and he must be our author’s Baha-ud-Dln, Tughril. This chief, not 
considering himself safe from the power of Amir Mu’ayyid, and having some j>re- 
vious acquaintance with the Gh iizz chiefs, called upon them to help him, intend- 
ing to give up Himt to them. On the appearance of the Gh uzz. however, the 
people of Hirat rose against Babar-ud-Din, and put him to death in the same 
year. [See note page 239.] Mu’ayyid was himself put to death in 569 n. 
Saif-ud-Din, Muha^mraad of Gh ur. was slain when engaging the Gh uzz of Balkh 
in 558 H., and in the same year his successor, Gh iyas-u<I-Drn, defeatetl them 
with great slaughter, and imposed tribute on [some portion ?] of them, and 
in 571 H. his brother, Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, encountered a tribe of them, as will be 
mentioned under his reign. Ghiyas-ud-DIn, Gh urf. gained possession of Hirat 
[temporarily ?] in 571 h.‘ These events appear to be identical with what our 
author relates above. Sec also second paragraph to note at page 349, page 367, 
and note *, page 379. 

* With respect to these proper names there is great discrepancy in the 
different copies of the text. The majority of the best and oldest copies are as 
above ;'but in place of Faras, some have Fadas and and one Kadusi, 

which place is mentioned, in several places, written in the same manner. In 
place of Bagbsbqr, contained in one set of copies, Saif-rud is containetl in the 
other set. I have before alluded to this curious fact that the twelve copies 
collated appear, in several places, to be two distinct sets of the original. In 
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sion ; and, when these parts came under his jurisdiction, he 
took to wife the daughter of his uncle, the Malikah, Taj-ud- 
Dunya wa ud-Din, Gohar Malik [Malikah ?] the daughter of 
Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Husain. The whole of Gharjistan, and 
Tal-kan ^ and Juzarwan devolved upon him ; and Tigin- 
ibad, out of the district of Jarum Ghiyas-ud-Din made 
over to his brother, Mu’izz-ud-Din, after he had returned 
from Sijistan*. He [now] began to despatch [bodies of] 
horse towards Ghaznui, and the district of Zabul, and parts 
adjacent thereunto; and, at that period, the temtory of 
Kabul, Zabul, and Ghaznin were in the hands of the tribes 
of the Ghuzz, who had wrested them out of the possession 
of Kh usrau Shah The reign of Kh usrau Sh ah had ter- 
minated, and his son, Kh usrau Malik, had made Lohor his 


capital. 

The Amirs of the- Ghuzz [tribe] who were in Ghaznin, 
not being able to oppose the forces of GhQr [in the field] 
threw up intrenchments, and, from the excessive firmness 
of the Ghuzz, the Ghurian army very nearly sustained an 
overthrow. Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din retired, and despatched 
a body of Ghurians to the aid of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din 
Suddenly a body of Ghuzz warriors attacked [the army 
of GhQr], and captured the royal Standard of- the Ghurians, 
and carried it away within their own intrenchments. The 
Ghurian forces in the right and left wings imagined that 


8 

9 

1 

2 


the list of places and territories actiuired at the end of ^hiyas-ud-Din s 
reiipi farther on, the name of Bagh^or is not mentioned. It is probable 
tha*t Fiwar ami Baghdior are correct, and that one has been omitted by 

different copyists. 

^ A different place to Tae-V^^* 

Thus is the place referred to fifth paragraph of note \ pages 257-8. 

In a few copies “and the district of Jarum Tigfn-abad,” &c. 

See page 184- 

- This remark confirms the statements of those authors who state that 
Khusrau Shah returned to his sacked and devastated capital after ’Ala-ud-Din, 
Husain, had abandoned it. and also tends to show that it must have ^ee" 
same monarch, and not his father, who fled from Ghaznin when ’Ala-ud-lbn, 
Husain, appeared before it. See para. 10 to note 2, p. 347, and note A p. 3 SO- 
3 phe whole of this sentence, and the first word of the next, are neither 

contained in cither of the Paris copies, nor in the Bodleian MS., the I.O.L. 
MS., 1952, or the R- A.S. MS. ; and, certainly, the passage is .somewhat obscure. 
It would appear that Ghiyas-ud-Din retired to obtain reinforcements, and also 
that he sub5e<iut;ntly returu^d (as mentioned a few sentences after], which 
latter statement is contained in those very coi)ies which omit the former. The 
Sultan, however, could not have retired to any very great distance, othei^vise 
he would not have been in time to take part in the closing scene of the battle. 
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the royal standard -had accompanied their own centre into 
the intrenchments of the enemy, and they advanced to the 
attack in all directions, broke through the intrenchments of 
the Ghuzz, and carried them, and put the Ghuzz to the 
rout. The news reached Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, who 
returned ; and the troops of Gh ur commenced slaughter- 
ing the Ghuzz, and laid the greater number of that race on 
the earth, and Ghaznin was left in the possession of the 
Gh uris. This victory was gained in the year 569 H.* 

When Ghaznin was conquered. Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din 
placed his brother, Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Din, upon the throne 
of the Mahmudis *, and returned himself to Firuz-koh. 

After two years, he [Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din] summoned 
his troops [again], and the armies of Ghur and Ghaznin 
were got ready, and he advanced to the gates of the city 
of Hirat. The people of that place had been manifesting 
signs of duty and desire [to place themselves under his 
rule]. When Baha-ud-Din, Tughril, became aware of this 
[latter] fact, he evacuated the city of Hirat, and retired to 
the Khwarazm-Shahis® ; and, in tlic year 67! ii. the city 
of Hirat was taken possession of. Two years subsequent 
to this, Fushani was taken ; and, after these successes, the 

* This is the second date given by our autlior tliroughoul the whole of this 
Section. At page 112 he says the Gh uz^ held possession of Gh aznin twelve 
years, and here says Gh iyas-ud-DIn took it from them in 569 H., by which 
account they must have got i>ossession of it in 557 H. Kh u->rau Shah died in 
555 ; so, if the above elates are correct, they could not have wrested 
Gha znin out of his hands. 1 think our author i.s pretty correct as to the 
period the Gh uzz held Gh aznin. and they appear to have obtained possession 
of it in 557 h., or 558 H., probably after the death of h>aif-ud-Dln, Surl, ’Ala- 
ud'Din, Husain’s son, and defeat of the Gh urians by the Gh uzz. 

^ From which time only he is entitled to be .styled Sultan. P'asih-I says 
that as early as 566 ll. the Maliks of Gh ur hatl acc|uired power in the Gh aznin 
territory an<l in jj.art of Hind, and the Kh vvarazm ^ahis in ’Irak and Khura- 
san ; but agrees with our author os to the <late of the actjuirement of the city of 
Gh aznin. but some other authors .stale that it was taken in 568 El. It was in 
569 M. that Malik M u-ayyid i-A inah-dar, in concert with Sultan ^ah, fought 
an engagement with Sultan ’Imad-ud-Din, 'lakish- See note page 180, 
and note ", ]>agc 245. 

* Fasih-i does not mention the ac(|uirement of lliiat among ihec\eiU->of 
571 U., but st.ates that in that year .Mu’iz/.-iul- Din, Wall of Ghaznin, cn- 
countere<l the San^uran, a sept of the Gh uzz tribe, and slew many (»f tliem. 
Some other authors, who say that Gh aznin uas taken in 5^8 )i., state that 
Hirat was acijuiretl two years after- -in 570 il. 1 he p.uliculais of Juglinl^ 
death will be found at page 379. 

' Sec note page 379. 

b b 
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Malik of Nxmroz and Sijistan despatched envoys, and he 
enrolled himself among the vassals of that Sultan. 

Subsequently to these events, the Ghuzz Maliks who 
were in Kirman® paid submission to him ; and different 
parts of the territory of Kh urasan, which were dependent 
upon Hirat and Balkh, such as Tal-^an, Andkhud, 
Maimand® Faryab, Panj-dih, Marw-ar-Rud, Dajzak, 
Kilaf\ the whole of those towns came into the possession 
of the Ghiyasi officers, and the Kh utbah and the 
coin became adorned by the august name of Sultan 
Gh iyas-ud-Din. 

After some time, Sultan Shah, JalM-ud-Din, Mahmud, 
son of I-yal-Arsalan, Khwarazm Shah, was ousted by his 
brother, Taki^, Kh warazm Sh ah, and presented himself at 
the Court of Sultan Gh iyas-ud-Din^. After a time he became 
seditious, as has been previously recorded, and departed 
for Kh ita. and from .thence brought aid, and took Marw, 
and began to ravage the frontier districts of the territories 
of Ghur, and commenced harrying and plundering them, 
until, in the year 588 H., Sultan Gh iyas-ud-Dln commanded, 
so tliat Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din from Gh azntn. Malik Shams- 
ud-Din^ of Bamian, and Malik Taj-ud-Din-i-Harab, from 
Sijistan. with their forces, assembled at Rudbar of Marw, 
and they came and confronted the forces of Sultan Shah, 
who, with his troops, marched out of Marw, and proceeded 
up [tlic river] ; and, in opposing the Sultan, used to make 
irregular and sudden attacks, and to continually harass the 
foragers of the Sultan’s army. For a period of six months 

^ Mnlik 'Imarl-ud-Din, Dinar, the Ghuzz chief, driven out of the territory 
of Sarakhs by Sviltan Shall, Kh warazm! [see note page 246], retired 
townrds Rinnan in 581 u. ; and, taking »^dvantage of the distracted state of 
that kin[;<lom, <;ucccc<Ie<l in establishing himself therein in Rajab, 583 U., and 
rci;4nc<i over it for a period of eight years, and his son succeeded him. The 
^\d>jcclion of llic Gh uzz rulers of Kirman to Ghiyas-ud-Din is not confirmed 
by other authors. 

5 Calle<l also Maihand by some other writers. “ Meemuna” and *‘Meimuna ” 
are mere Anglicisetl forms, according to the rule of writing Oriental names 
contrary to the motle of the inhabitants of places, and also contrary to the way 
in which they are sprit. 

’ This name is somewhat doubtful. Some have Kashif. but the majority of 
copies have the probably of Ibn-i-Ida[t^il. 

2 See page 239 and note 2. 

3 The same that was taken prisoner in the battle with Sultan Sanjar, along 
with ’Ala-ud-Din, Husain, and ’All, Jatrf, and ransomed for 50,000 dfnars. 
See note 2. p. 358. 
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this harassing warfare went on ; and the two armies con- 
tinued in proximity to each other until Sultan Mu’izz-ud- 
Dtn commanded that a ferry over the river Murgh-ab 
should be sought for, and he crossed it [with his own 
forces], and the other troops crossed over after him ; and 
Sultan Shah was defeated and put to the rout. 

This success was gained in the year 588 H." ; and Malik 
Baha-ud-Din. Tughril, the Sanjari, in that encounter, fell 
^Bto the hands of the Bamian troops, and they brought his 
head to the presence of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din“. On that 
day, likewise, Malik Sh ams-ud-Din of Bamian, son of 
Malik Fakhr-ud-Din, Mas ud, who was the Sultans’ uncle, 
obtained [the honour of] a canopy of state, and they gave 
him the title of Sultan. 

In this same year likewise, previous to the time that 
the forces of Ghur, Ghaznin, and Bamian were about to 
assemble at Rudbar of Marw, for the purpose of restraining 
Sultan Shah, commands had been issued for the martyr- 
dom of the gentle and beneficent Sultan, Kh usrau Malik®. 
The mercy of the Almighty be upon hfm ! 

Every year fresh successes were taking place in different 
directions of the territories of Ghur^ until, in the year 

* This was the year in which, according to most writers, and also oiir author 
himself, Mu’-izz-ud-Din of Ghaznin defeated the Rae of Dihli. 

‘ Our author, in another place, page 377, says was taken in 569 li. 

[others say, in 568 H.], and that in 571 h. Hirat wa-* taken, and Baha-ud-Din, 
Tu^ril, evacuated the city on the approach of the Ghvirls, an<l joined the 
Kh w 3 razmis. The Gh urts could not have he'd Hirat very long, for this affair 
with Sultan Shah, in which Tughril was taken, look place, by our author’s 
own account, in 588 H., sevenUeyi y<ars after that evacuation of Hirat by 
Tughril, and he is even then styled “ Tughril of Hirat ” by our author, and 
so he styles him in his account of Tughril ^'nd his death, at page 249. From 
this it is obvious that the Gh uris could only have held Hirat for a very short 
time after 569 h., and Tughril must have regained possession of it soon after, 
and only finally left it, on the advance of the Gh url.> against Sultan Shah, in 
this year, 588 h., or, more correctly, in 587 H. See note page 374. 

• One of these pious brothers and model Sultans of our author, M u’izz-uil- 
Din, having deceitfully inveigled this amiable monaron into his power, broke 
his promises, and sent him and his family away into Ghnr to his other worthy 
brother who immured him in a fortress. At the lime in question, finding 
Khusrau Malik an obstacle in their way, they had him put to death, and al.>o 
his son, Bahram Shah. Here our author says it took place in 588 ir., and 
587 H., ii\ his account of Mu’izz-ud-DIn, but, in his account of Kh usrau Malik, 
he says it happened in 598 H. ! See pages 1 14 and 1 15, and note ® to page 1 1 2, 
para, to, 

^ Su in all the copies. 


B b 2 
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596 H., Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din’-i-Taki^. Khwarazm ^ali, 
died. Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din and Mu’izz-ud-Din moved 
into Kh urasan with the armies of Ghur and Ghaznin, and 
advanced to the gate of Ntshapur. While the forces occu- 
pied a position in the vicinity of Ni^apur, and hostilities 
commenced, trustworthy persons have, among the miracles 
of the victorious Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din. related on this 
wise, that one day he mounted, in order to reconnoitre a 
place from which to attack the city, and rode round the 
edge of the ditch, and reached a spot from whence, in his 
august opinion, he determined to make the attack, as being 
the point where the capture of that city was likely to be 
effected®. He made a sign with his whip, saying “ It is 
necessary that the battering-rams should be planted from 
this tower to that tower, in order to make a breach, and 
enable a general assault to be made, so that the capture of 
this city may be effected, and this victory achieved.” At 
the very time that he made this indication [with his whip] 
towards those towers, the very portion of the walls of the 
city which he had pointed out, and the [two] towers, with 
every'thing near them, gave way, and the whole fell down, 
and became destroyed in such wise that not one brick 
remained upon another, and Ntshapur was taken. Malik 
’All Shah', son of Sultan ’Imad-ud-Din, Takish, Kh warazm 


® At page 255, in our author’s account of his succession, he says, “’Ala- 
ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Takish, brought his father’s dominions under his 
own jurisdiction in 595 

* If we choose to be guided by what English and some other European 

writers of Histories of India say, on the authority of translations of Firish- 
tab’s work, from which their inspirations are drawn, Qhiyas-ud-D»n was either 
a mere imbecile or a puppet, for he is said by several of them to have “/r- 
tninfd ttothing of the empire but the name," whilst others, including Elphinstone, 
of whom I expected something belter, rush into the almost opposite extreme 
and say, that “ he appears to ha\'e resumed his before his death, and to 

have been present in person tn all the campaigns tti A.horasan except the last ; 
but they forget, or, more likely, are unable to, mention, when all these cam* 
paigns took place, and against whom. The fact is that none of these state- 
ments are correct. Ghivas-ud-Dfn reigned in glory to the end of his days, 
and his brother, Mu’izz-ud-DJn, held the sovereignty of Qdiaznin subject to 
him, and undertook the conquest of Upper India by his commands. His 
last campaign, according to Yafa-i, was in 597*8 h., only a few months before 
his death. See the specimens of translations under his brother's reign. Section 
XIX., and note page 255, and note *, next page. 

* He is styled “Sultan ’Alt Shah,” and “a very great and illustrious 
prince,” at page 252, and also “ Malik ” in some places. 
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Shah, together with the Khwarazmt Maliks who were there 

and chiefs, and other persons of distinction, such as Sur-’ 

tash and Gaz-lak Khan, and a considerable body of others 
fell into their hands®. 

To Malik Ziya-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Abu 'Alt, 
Shansabi, who was the uncle’s son® of both the [Ghurian] 
Sultans, and the son-in-law of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, they 
gave the government and throne^ of NishapQrf and returned 
[to their own dominions] that same year. The next year 
[597 H.] they advanced to Marw-i-Shah-i-Jahan, and took 
it ; and Malik Na^ir-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Khar-nak, they 
installed at Marw ; and conferred the government of 
Sarakhs upon their uncle’s son, Malik Taj-ud-D!n, Zangi, 
who was the son of Malik Fakhr-ud-Din, Mas’Qd, 
Bamiani. Malik Taj-ud-Din acquired jurisdiction over 
the whole of that territory, and Kh urasan became clear ^ 
Malik® Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, Khwarazm Sh ah, used 
great endeavours that they [the Sultans] might perhaps 


2 Yafa-> gives the following account of this “miracle” which our author 
makes so much of. “In the month of Rajab, 597 h., the Q^utU with an 
immense army, and ninety great elephants, each of which was like a mountain 
in size, advanced against ^ad-yakh [of Nighapfir] where was, at that time. 
All Shah, Sultan Muhammad’s brother, who had very recently arrived there 
on his return from ’Irak, and several men of distinction in the service of his 
other brothers. The Ghurian Sultans [the two brothers], in order to recon- 
noitre the place,, were making a circuit around it, and came to a stand opposite 
the city [Nishapur], A vast crowd of people, from within Shad-yakh, in 
order to gaze upon the Gh urian army, flocked to one of the towers facing it. 
Suddenly the tower gave way, from the crowd within it [the fortifications at 
the time were not in good repair], and fell down. This the Gh urts took as a 
good omen, and, during the same day [through this accident], took possession of 
the place.” Another author states I hat the place was at once assaulted, cap- 
tured, and plundered, and the date given is Rajab, 597 h., not 596 H., as our 
author states. Nighapur was retaken from the Gh uris five months after. See 
page 393, note ®. 

* This is incorrect. See page 346, and note * and note page 391. 

* Malik Ziya-ud-Dtn was merely left in charge as governor. The “throne 
of Nishapur,” is one of our author’s absurdities. 

* After getting possession of Nishapur Sultan Ghiya.s-ud-Din returned to 

Hirat. and his brother, Mu’izz-ud-Dln, marche<l into Kuhistan for the purpo>e 
of destroying the strongholds of the Mulal;ii(lah heretics of that part, and, after 
several [minor] encounters with them, an accommodation was brought about, 
and Junabad was occupied, and the of 'I'ulak [the same who was pre- 

viously left as governor of Tabarhindah. .See the reign of Mu’izz-ud -1 Jin. 
Section XIX.] was left there in charge. 

* Sultan, by his own account, and a much greater one than either of the 
Qhurts in many resf>ects, and the ruler of a far greater extent of territory. 
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consent to accept his services [as their vassal], and relin- 
quish Khurasan to him again ; but it was not given up to 
him. Trustworthy persons' have related after this manner, 
that, when Taki^, Kh warazm Shah [the father], died, 
Muhammad, Kh warazm Shah [the son], sent envoys to 
the presence of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din. the purport of their 
embassy being to the effect, that, between the Sultans of 
Ghur and his father, a compact of friendship and unanimity 
was firmly established. He, their servant, desired that, 
according to that same compact, he might be [accounted] 
in the scries of their other servants. If his exalted opinion 
thought w'ell of it, the Sultan-i- Gh azi. Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, should 
take his [servant’s] mother to wife, and consider him, his 
very humble servant, as a son ; that from the Gh iyastah 
Court he, his [Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din’s] servant, might 
receive an honorary robe, and a patent of investiture for 
Kh urasan and Kh warazm^. and his servant would set free 
all the territory of ’Irak and Mawar-un-Nahr from the hands 
of enemies. 

When they [the envoys] had discharged the purport of 
their mission, Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Dm did not become agree- 
able to the proposed union, and hostility arose. As the 
Almighty God had ordained that the whole of the domi- 
nions of Iran should fall under the sway of Muhammad, 
Kh warazm Shah^ he, upon several occasions, towards the 
close of Gh ivas-ud-Din’s life, retired discomfited before the 
forces of Ghur and Ghaznin, and, at last, those Siiltahs died 
before him. 

Upon several occasions rich dresses of honour from the 
Court of the Khilafat, from the Lord of the Faithful, Al- 


Hcre again our author brings forward his absurd statement as to this mighty 
monarch’s seeking to become the vassal and servant of the Gh urls. which is 
not worthy of the least credit whatever. 

“ Who, as usual, arc nameless. 

* Very probable, seeing that his ancestors ruled over it for rnore than a cen- 
tury .previously, and over all Kh urasan and greater part of ’Ira^, by our author’s 
own accounts, for many years. See the reign of Mahmud, son of Ghiyas-ud- 
Din, Muhammad, farther on, where a treaty with the Kh warazm Is is mentioned. 

* Sultan Muhammad, Kh warazm Shah, recovered most of his Kh urasan 
possessions, which the Ghuris had overrun the previous year, in 598 H. Sec 
previous note, and our author’s own account of Sultan Takigh’s conquests 
at pages 241-2, and note ®, page 393, and his account of the Khwarazmi 
Sultans generally. 
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Mustazi B’illah*, and from the Lord of the Faithful, Un- 
Na^ir-ud-Din Ullah, reached the Court of Sultan Ghiyas- 
ud-Din. On the first occasion, Ibn-ur-Rabbi’ came ; and 
the Kazi, Majd-ud-Din, [styled] the Model, went along 
with him to the Court of the Kh ilafat. and, on the second 
occasion, Ibn-ul-Khatib came ; and the father of this their 
servant, Maulana Saraj-ud-D!n, son of Minhaj-i-Saraj, he 
[the Sultan] nominated to proceed along with him to the 
Court of the Khilafat®. On the arrival of the honorary 
dress from the Court of Un-Na§ir-ud-Din Ullah, the im- 
perial five times a day was assumed by the Sultan. 

His dominions became wide and extended, and from the 
east [eastern extremity] of HindOstan, from the frontier of 
Ch in and Ma-Chtn, as far as ’Irak, and from the river 
Jihun and Kh urasan to the sea-shore of Hurmuz, tlic 
Kh utbah was adorned by his auspicious name. He reigned 
for a period of forty-three years. 

His bounty and benefactions, bestowed upon the meri- 
torious, the learned, the recluse, and the devout, reached 
to the extremes of the empire of Islam, from the cast to the 
west, to ’Arab and to ’Ajarn, to Turkistan and to Hind ; 
and the names of all those meriting his bounty and charity 
were recorded in his civil courts and record offices. His 
life extended to a period of sixty-three years ; and the 
removal of this great monarch from this transitory sphere 
to the eternal habitation took place at the city of Hiiat, on 
Wednesday, the 27th of the sacred month of Jamadi-ul- 
AwwaU, 599 H. His mausoleum was raised by the side 
of the Jami’ Masjid of Hirat. The mercy of the Almighty 
be upon him ! 

The Most High God had adorned the incomparable 
nature of the victorious Sultan, Gh iyas-ud-Din, Muham- 

* The Khalifah’s proper name and title is Al-Musta^t Bi-Nur Ullah. 11 c 
died 575 n. 

* The Kh alifah was stimulating the Gh urtan Sultans to hostility against 
Sultan Muhammad’s father, Sultan Takigh, and afterwards did the same with 

respect to himself. See page 243, and note 

* Kettlctlrums and other instruments sounded, at stated periotls, l>efore the 

gale of sovereigns .an«l great men. 

« Some copies have the 7th. but the 27th of the month is cotiHrmcd by 
other authors. Mis tomb was on the north side of the J.ann Masjul wliitli he 
had himself founded. Seme aiuhois stale that 597 
decease, and others again, 598 n. 
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mad-i-Sam, with divers virtues and endowments, both out- 
ward and inward ; and his Court was graced with learned 
doctors of religion and law ecclesiastical, accomplished 
scholars, illustrious philosophers, and the celebrated in 
eloquence ; and his magnificent Court had become the 
asylum of the world, and the retreat of the worthy and 
laudable persons of the earth. Chiefs of the [holders of] 
religious tenets of every sect were there gathered together, 
incomparable poets Avcre there present, and masters in the 
art of poetry and prose were entertained in the service of 
his sublime Court. 

At the outset of the career of those sovereigns [Sultan 
Ghiyas-ud-D!n and Mu’izz-ud-Din], both the brothers fol- 
lowed the tenets of the Kirami sect^ in imitation of their 
ancestors and [the people of] their dominions; but Sultan 
Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, the younger brother, 
when he ascended the Ghaznin throne, the people of that 
city and territory being followers of the tenets of the Great 
Imam, Abu Hanifah of ICula, in conformity with them, 
adopted the doctrines of Abu Hanifah. Sultan Ghiyas-ud- 
Din, however, ’saw, whilst in a dream, that he was used to 
be in the same masjid along with the illustrious Kazi, 
Wahid-ud-Din, Marwazi, who followed the religious doc- 
trines of the Traditionists\ and who was one of the leaders 
of the ^afi sect. Unexpectedly, Imam Shaf'i himself 
enters, and proceeds to the Mihrab^ and begins to repeat 
the prayers ; and Suitan Ghiyas-ud-Dfn, and Kazi Wahid- 
ud-Din, both of them follow Imam Shaf'i in so doing. 

On awakening from his dream, the Sultan commanded, 
so that, at break of day, Kazi Wahid-ud-Din was requested 
to deliver a discourse. When he occupied the seat of 
the pulpit, he remarked, during the discourse*, saying, 

1 he Kiiamls, al.Mj called ^lujass.'xmlan — Corporealists — the followers of 
Muhammad, son uf Kiram, are one of the subdivisions of the Sifati sect who 
follow the tenets of .Muhammad, sou of Idris, Ush-Shaf’i. Ghiyas ud-Din 
being of that sect, the ofTices of Imam and Khatfb of the great rna.sjid of 
llirat, and other minor offices, were conferred on its eccle-siasiics. 

« The four orthodo.x sects of Muhaminadairs are Tradiiionists. 

7 The chief place in a masjitl where the priest prays with his face turned 
towards Makkalu 

“ The -lifferent copies of the text express this clause of the-sentence in three 

.lifTcient N^ays, and use ihiec different verbs although their meanings are 
similar. 
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"Sovereign of Islam! this your servant hath during the 
past night dreamt a dream,** and he related the very same 
dream that the Sultan had himself dreamt, for he had had 
one like it ; whereupon, when the Kazi descended from the 
chair, and went up to make his obeisance to the Sultan, the 
latter seized the blessed hand of Kazi, Wahid-ud-Din, and 
adopted the tenets of Imam Shafi®. 

When the withdrawal of the Sultan to the sect of the 
Traditionists became divulged, a load came upon the hearts 
of the 'Ulama of the sect of Muhammad-i-Kiram [the 
Kiramis]. Of this body, the great ecclesiastics were nume- 
rous ; but, at that time, the most eloquent among them all 
was Imam, Sadr-ud-Din, *Alt, Hai$am, the Ni^apurl, who 
was resident at, and the head of the college of the city of 
Afshin of Gharjistan. He composed a strophe on the 
Sultan, and in it censured his withdrawal from the sect ; 
and, when that strophe came to the Sultan’s knowledge, his 
sacred mind became much irritated with him. and Imam 
Sadr-ud-Din found it impossible to continue to dwell 
within the dominions of Gh ur. The strophe is this : — 

[This polemical squib is of some length, and varies more 
or less in almost every copy, is of no particular interest, and 
need scarcely be translated.] 

Imam Sadr-ud-Din, on this account, removed out of 
the territory of Ghur, and proceeded to Ni^apur, and 
there he remained for the space of a year; after uhicli 
he despatched [another] strophe to the presence of the 
Sultan, so that he was sent for to come back again, and a 
robe of honour was despatched ; and he returned to the 
Court from Nl^apur again. Strophe : — 

[These lines have also been left out for the reasons 
previously given. As may be imagined, they are as full of 
fulsome adulation as the first were of aspersion.] 

Trustworthy persons hav'e thus relatctl, that Sultan 
Gh iyas-ud-Din. in his early youth, was greatly addicted to 
conviviality, and fond of tlie -sports of the field ; and from 

® The Asar-ul-Ihlacl slates ih.it Ghiy.is-Ufl-Din used to copy Kur’.iiis with 
his own hand, and selJ them, ami give the money they were sold for in .alms to 
the poor. The celebrated Ini.in), FaJihr-ml- Din, Muhammad, son «*f T'lnr of 
K.i/, wrote and dcdicale<l t*» him a work entitle*! L-it.iii-i- (j In yasi. Sec 
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the capital city, Ftruz-koh, which was the seat of govern- 
ment, as far as the Zanun [district] and town of Dawar, 
which was the winter capital, not a human being dared to 
pursue the chase. Between these two cities [towns] is a 
distance of forty leagues, and he [the Sultan] had com- 
manded that a pillar should be erected at each league of 
distance ; and in Zamin-i-Dawar he had laid out a garden, 
and he had given it the name of Garden of Iram\ and 
certainly, for pleasantness and freshness, no such garden 
had ever been seen in the whole world, nor did any monarch 
possess the like of it. The length of this garden was more 
than sufficient for two courses of a horse, and the whole of 
its glades were adorned with pine and juniper-trees, and 
various sorts of shrubs and odoriferous herbs ; and the 
Sultan had commanded, so that, adjoining the wall of that 
garden, a plain had been cleared corresponding in length 
and breadth with the garden itself. 

Once every year he used to give directions, so that for a 
distance of fifty or sixty leagues or more, a 7targah^ [semi- 
circle] of huntsmen would be drawn out ; and it would 
require the space of a whole month for the two extremities 
of this semicircle of huntsmen to close up. More than ten 
thousand wild beasts and animals of the chase, of all species 
and descriptions, used to be driven into that plain ; and, on 
the days of chase ^ the Sultan was in the habit of coming 
out on the pavilion of the garden, and holding a convivial 
entertainment ; and his slaves, his Maliks, and the servants 
of the Court, one by one, with the royal permission, would 
mount on horseback and enter the plain, and chase and kill 
the game in the Sultan’s august sight. 

Upon one occasion he was desirous of entepng the plain 
and enjoying the sport, upon which Fakhr-ud-Din, Muba- 
rak Shah*, got upon his feet, and repeated a quatrain. 
The Sultan retracted his intention, and devoted himself 


* The famous garden of ghadad, son of ’Ad, described by the eastern poets 
as a perfect model of the promised Muhammadan Paradise. 

3 One set of copies of the original use the word and the other 
They are both of much the same signification. 

3 If such can be called “the chase.” 

^ The same who composed the History of the Sfeansabants in verse, referred 
to by our author at page 300. Other writers state that he was one of the most 
learned of his time in the science of astrology. 
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to enjoyment. The following is the quatrain in ques- 
tion : — 

** To follow the wine, the beloved, and enjoyment, 

Will be better than that thou shouldsl pursue the chase. 

When the gazelle of paradise is within thy net, 

Of what use that thou shouldst lollow the mountain goat?” 

Trustworthy persons have related that, when Sultan 
Ghiyas-ud-D!n forswore wine, and devoted himself to 
rectitude and goodness, at the period that Sultan Shilh, 
Kh warazm Shah®, brought the forces of Khita against 
Kh urasan, and made Marw his capital, the latter began to 
harry the border-tracts of the territory of Ghur, and brought 
his troops to the Dahanah-i-Sher-^the Lion’s Jaws— [Pass] 
of Sarakhs, and despatched an emissary to the presence of 
the Sultan, Ghiyas-ud-Din, and preferred certain requests 
of his own to him. The Sultan commanded that an enter- 
tainment should be prepared to do honour to the envoy, 
and a gay party was brought together. Wine was cir- 
culated among the Maliks and Amirs of Ghur, and the 
envoy was treated with great honour; and he was plied 
with wine, in order that, when in a state of inebriety, the 
disposition of Sultan Shah might be discovered from his 
emissary. 

For the Sultan’s own drinking, sweet pomegranate juice 
was poured into a flask, and, when it came to the Sultan’s 
turn to pledge, they would fill his goblet with that pome- 
granate juice, and would present it to him. When the 
envoy of Sultan Sh ah became excited from the effects of 
the wine, he rose to his knees, and requested a minstrel to 
sing the following quatrain, which he accordingly did : — 


“ Of that lion whose abode is within the Lion’s Jaws,® 

The lions of the universe arc in great affright. 

Thou shouldst, O lion, from ‘The Jaws’ show thy teeth, 

Since these are [as though] in ‘The Lion’s Jaws’ from terror.” 


When the envoy called for this verse, and the rninstrcl 
sang it, Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din’s colour changed, and the 

® See page 246 and note ®. 

• The point of these lines depends upon the play on the word Dalianali. 
It signifies the jaws, the mouth of a pass, yawning, and the like. 
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Maliks of Ghur became much agitated. I^wajah Safi-iid- 
Din, Mahmud, one of the most distinguished of the Wazirs 
of his Court, and who was a miracle of wit and address, 
and endowed with a forcible poetic genius, and composed 
excellent poetry, arose to his feet, and, looking on the 
ground, in reply to the envoy, called on the minstrel for 
this verse : — 

“On that day when we shall raise the standard of hostility, 

And shall Uke in hand the enemy of the territory of the world. 
Should any lion from * The Jaws ’ [dare] show his teeth. 

We, with our mace, will crush his teeth within ‘The Jaws.’ ” 

Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din was greatly pleased at this, and 
bestowed a liberal present upon the Khwaiah. and honoured 
him with honorary dresses of great value ; and the whole 
of the Maliks commended him. The Almighty have 
mercy upon the whole of them ! and may He keep the 
Sultan of Islam, the sovereign of the seven climes, the 
great king of kings, the lord over all the rulers of Turk, 
’Arab, and ’Ajam, the defender of the world and of the 
faith, the glory of Islam and of the Faithful, the aider of 
kings and emperors, the protector of the dominions of the 
Almighty, the pastor of the servants of God, the aided by 
Heaven, the victorious over the greatest of all species, the 
place of safety to the orthodox, the heir of the dominions 
of Suliman, AbO-l-Muzaffar-i-MahmOd, son of the 
Sultan [I-yal-timi^], the Kasim [the co-sharer] of the 
Lord of the Faithful, in sovereignty and dominion for years 
unending, permanent and lasting, for the sake of His 
Prophet Muhammad, on whom be peace abundantly 
abundant ^ 

? I have generally abstained from giving our author’s fulsome and unctuous 
prayers f«ji- his patron, the puppet and recluse, who nominally ruled at ; 

but this was such a curious specimen that I could not leave it out. It shows 
that our author did not stick at any exaggeration — and the above contains 
niany — and is a convincing proof that he “ rarely indulges in high-flown 
eulogy, but relates his facts in a plain straightfor^^'ard manner,” &c. We 
nm>t not m>agine that all the epithets bestowed upon these rulers by their 
para--sile3 were the titles tl»ey assumed. 
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Titles and Names of the Sultan *.• — 



Offspring, 

Sultan-uUA’^am, Ghiyas-ud-Dtn, Mahmud. 
Malikali-uUMu’azzamah, Jalal-ud-Dunya wa-ud-Din. 

Length of his reign — P'orty-thrcc ' years. 

Summer capital : — The City of Firuz-koh of Ghur. 
Winter capital: — The district of Dawar. 

Kdcis of his Court. 

Kazi-uUKuzat [Chief Kazi], Mu’izz-ud-Din, Harawl. 
Kazi Shihab-ud-D!n, Harma\vadt^ 

IVacIrs of the Kingdom. 

Shams-ul-Mulk, *Abd-uI-Jabbar, Kidani. 

Fakhr-ul-Mulk, Sharaf-ud-Din ^ Wadari^. 

® From ihe way in which his titles .aiul names .are here written in tlie very 
old copy of the text, within a circular area, it is evident that this w.is the 
inscription on his coins. 

® A few copies have “ Mu’ajjam,” but it is incorrect. 

* Forty-one in a few copies. 

* Also written Harmabadt in one or two copies : probably J.irm.nb.'idi or 
JarmawaOt may be more correct. 

^ Sharaf-ul-Ashraf. 


< lnr>rK-copy 
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’Ain-ul-Mulk, Surant [or Surianl], 

Zahir-ul-Mulk, ’Abd-ullah, Sanjari. 

Jalal-ud-Din, Diw-Shari [or Dtw-Shah!]. 

Majd-ul-Mulk, Khwajah Safi-ud-Din. 

Standards, 

On the right, Black ; on the left, Red. 

Motto on his august Signet, 

" For me God alone is sufficient.” 

His Sultans and Maliks. 

*• 

Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, his brother, 
ruler over Gh azntn. 

Sultan Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Mas*ud, 
Bamiant. 

Sultan Baha-ud-Din, Muhammad Sam, Bamtani. 

Malik Taj-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Harab, Sijistani. 

Malik Nasir-ud-Dtn, Alb-i-Ghazi, son of Kazil Arsalan. 
Malik Taj-ud-Din, Muhammad, Timrant. 

Malik Taj-ud-Dtn, Zangi, son of Mas^ud, Bamiant. 

Malik Kutb-ud-D!n, Yusuf, Timrant. 

Malik Ziya-ud-Din, Muhammad, Durr-i- Gh ur [the Pearl 
of Ghur]*. 

Malik Na$ir-ud-Dtn, son of Surt, Madint. 

Malik Badr-ud-Din, *Ali, Ktdant. 

Malik Shah. Wa khsh t [of Wa khsh of Badakhshan]. 
Malik Na?ir-ud-Din, Timrant. 

Malik Taj-ud-Dtn of Mukran. 

Malik Mu-ayyid-ud-Din, Mas*ud, Timrant. 

Victories and Conquests *. 

The territory of Hirat, [defeat of] Kimaj, Dawar, Faras^ 
Kaliyun, Ftwar, Saif-rud, Gharjistan, Tal-kan, Juzarwan, 

* See page 346, and next page. 

® The list of these victories and conquests is only contained in three copies 
of the original. Even if a place was evacuatccl before the arrival of the 
Qhuris. it is styled a “conquest” on their reaching it. What the “conqxicst” 
of Nimroz and Sijistan was may be seen from what our author himself 
says at page 378. The Malik of Sijistan merely acknowledged his 
suzerainty. 

7 Also WTitten Baras. See page 375 and note *. 
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Jarum, Tigin-abad, Kabul, *Ighrak\ victory over Baha-ud- 
I)in, Tughril, of Hirat, Ghaznin, Fushani. Sijistan, Nimroz, 
Maimand [or Maihand], Faryab, Panj-dih, Mar\v-ar-Rud, 
victory over Sultan Shah. Lohor* and Maro Malkah[?]* 
Nishapur, and Nisa. 


XVIII. MALIK-UL-HAji, ’ALA-UD-DIN. MUHAMMAD, SON OF 
MALIK SHUJA’-UD-DIN, ABi-’ALI. SON OF [’IZZ-UD-DIN], 
AL-HUSAIN, SON OF AL-HASAN. SHANSABL 

Malik *Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, was the son of Malik 
Shuja’-ud-Din, Abt-’Ali^ and he was the uncle’s son of 
both the Sultans, Ghiyas-ud-Din and Mu’izz-ud-Din, and 
was older than either of the brothers. He had performed 
the pilgrimage, as well as fought against infidels ; and, in 
addressing him, they [the Sultans] used to style him 
Kh udawand [my Lord]. The daughter of Sultan Ghiyas- 
ud-Din, who was named Mah Malik [Malikah], and styled 
by the title of Jalal-ud-Dunya wa-ud-Din, whose mother 
was the daughter of Sultan *Ala-ud-Dtn, Jahan-soz, was 
married to Malik ’Ala-ud-Din®. 

That daughter was a highly dignified princess, and knew 
the sacred Kur’an by heart, and she had also committed to 
memory the Akhbar-i-Shihabi [the Shihabi traditions^], 

• In some copies but it is evidently the tract from whence Saif-ud- 
Din, who joined Sultan JalM-ud-Din, JQiwanum Shah, at Qhaznin [sec 
note page 287,] against the Mughals. took his name. 

® Lohorwill, of course, be repeated as one of Mu’izz-ud-Dtn’s victories, as 
Gh iyas-iid»Dtn never passed the Indus. 

* This name is doubtful, and is not very plain in either copy of the text. 
It might be, Mar and Malkah. No such place is mentioned in the account of 
his reign, and some of the places here recorded as conque^ls were derived by 
marriage, or their rulers, as in the cases of Sijistan and Nimroz, merely acknow- 
letlged his suzerainty. 

2 See page 346, para, second. This Malik-ul-Hajt, or the Pilgrim Malik, 
w.-is, by our author’s own account, the son of Abu*’Ali, sofi of Shuja’-ud-Din, 
Abi-’Alt, and therefore he was not the uncle’s son of the two Sultan brothers, 
but t/tf son of their uncle's son — a second cousin. 

To save perplexity to the reader, I must mention that this jierson.age is the 
same as was mentioned at page 34 ^ name of Ziya-ud-Din, Muhammad, 

the Pearl of Ghur. See also page 393, and note ®. 

She was first l>ctrothc<l to Sanjar Shah, son of Yughan Shah, son of 
Mu-ayyid-i-A’inah-dar, Malik of Nisbapur ; and, after his, Sanjar ghali’^, 
captivity, betrothed to Ziya-ud-DIn, Muharnma<l. See page 182. 

At page 301, our author states that this princess was the depositary of the 
traditions of martyrdom ; but. it is evident, from what he says here. 
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and her handwriting was as pearls befitting a king. Once 
every year she was in the habit of performing a prayer of 
two genuflexions, during which she would repeat the whole 
Kur’an from beginning to end. The cause of her passing 
from the world a maid was this, that, before he was joined 
in wedlock to her, Malik 'Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, pos- 
sessed a Turkish hand-maid, who was the mother of his 
son [Rukn-ud-Din] ; but he had contracted marriage with 
her, and was not capable of consummating his marriage 
with this princess. In beauty, purity, and self-restraint, 
she had no equal in the whole world. 

The mother of the writer of these pages was the foster- 
sister and school-companion of this princess ; and this 
devotee [himself] was brought up in the princess's own hall 
of favour and her harain of chastity, up to the period of his 
entering upon the bounds of adolescence, in the service of 
her royal dwelling, and her private apartments. The 
maternal uncles* of this devotee, and his maternal ances- 
tors, were all attached to ' the service of that princess’s 
Court, and to the Court of her father; and this poor indi- 
vidual [himself] received many proofs of that lady’s favour 
and bounty: God reward her! At last her martyrdom 
and death took place in the territory of ’Irak during the 
calamities which arose on the irruption of the infidels [the 
Miighals]. The mercy of the Almighty be upon her 1 

During the lifetime of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Malik 
’Ala-ud-Din held in fief, belonging to Gh ur. the district of 
Bust, and Wajtah [or Wejah] of the territory of Garmsfr [of 
Ghur], and Organ [or Urkan] of Ghazntn *. In the battle 


and from what other writers state, that the book in question was the work 
entitled ** Akhbar-i-ShihabI” the Shihabl Traditions, so called from 

the author’s name, or the person to whom he dedicated his work. 

* A few copies have — brothers, instead of J — maternal uncles. 

• The text is hopelessly defective here, and of the whole of the twelve copies 
collated no two agree, except the I, O. L. copy and the Ro. As. Soc. copy, 
but they agree in lending out several words. The two oldest copies agree as 
above given, with the exception that one has Wurmasian [^y ’- 1 or Durmaghan 

which last word also occurs in the defective passage in the two first- 
named copies. Wajiah which here, in sevei^ copi^, seems written 

and was referred to at page 340. Some copies have and J and 

even j in place of Urgan ] of Qha/nm, whilst the third best copy of the 

text omi/s these two words and altogether. It is tiresome not to be 

able to fix this passage of the text for certain. 
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which the Sultan-i-Ghazi, Mu’izz-ud-Din, fought against 
Pithora Rae of Ajmir^ and in which the Sultan was 
defeated, Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, accompanied the Sultan- 
i'Shazi, and,, during that expedition, did good service. 
When the Sultans of Ghur proceeded into Kh urasan, and 
Ni^apur was taken, 'Ala ud-Din was installed in the ter- 
ritory of Nishapur, and, for a considerable period®, he 
remained at the city of Ntshapur. and acted towards its 
people with justice and beneficence. 

When Sultan Muhammad, Kh warazm Shah, arrived 
from ]^warazm before the gate of Ni^apur, 'Ala-ud-Din 
defended the place for some time. At last he entered into 
a convention, and surrendered the city to Sultan Muham- 
mad, Kh warazm Shah, and returned again into Gh ur. 

When Sultan Gh iyas-ud-Din was removed to the Al- 
mighty’s mercy, the Sultan-i-Ghazi, Mu’izz-ud-Din, con- 
ferred the throne of Firuz-koh, and the territories of Gh ur. 
Gharjistan, and Zarain-i-Dawar, upon him ; and, in the 
Kh utbah. his title became Malik 'Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad. 
Previous to this they used to style him Malik Ziya-ud-Din®, 
the Pearl of Gh ur. 

^ The I. O. L. copy, and also the Ro. As. Soc. MS., and one of the otliers, 
have — “In the battle which Sultan Gh iyas and Mu’izz-ud-Din fought,” &c. 
See under Mu’izz-ud-Dhi, Section XIX. 

® Nishapur FShad-yakhl was taken in Rajab 597 ir. Five months after- 
wards — in 2 t*Il^a’dah — Sultan Muhammad, Kh warazm Shah, apj^eaved before 
it. Malik Ziya-ud-Diir had been left there, in commaiul, at the head of .a 
lat^e force ; and the walls [which, like the walls of Jericho, had fallen when 
Sultan Gh iyas-ud-Dtn performed the miracle of pointing his riding whip at 
them, as related by our author at page 380] had been put into thorough 
repair. The Gh uris came out to fight, but, finding what the .Sultan’s army 
w.as, “they retired,” says Yafa-T, “like so many mice into their holes.” The 
walls were pounded to dust and the ditch filled, when Malik Ziya-ud-DIn sent 
out the chiefs of the’Ulama to solicit quarter, for himself ami troops. 'I he 
Sultan acceded to his request, and he and his troops were treated with honour, 
and sent back to Gh ur. So the Gh uris only held Nishapur about /ix'e viotths. 
It must have been on this occasion that Ziya-ud-DIn stipulated never again to 
draw his sword against the Sultan, referred to at page 418. After retaking 
Nishapur, the Sultan advanced to Manv and Sarakhs, which latter place was 
hehl by his own nephew, Hindu Kh an [see i>age 252], on the part of the 
Gh uris. lie fled to Gh ur on the approach of his uncle, but, the officer lie left 
in charge not presenting himself, Sultan Muhammad left a force to invest it, 
and set out, vid Marw, for Kh warazm to prepare for an advance upon Hinit. 

* Our author has a peculiar way of his own for <]istracting his readers very 
often. After giving an account of Malik Ziy.i-ud-DIn, under the heading of 
his grandfather, Shuja’-iid-Din. at page 345*6, and calling him there by the 
title of Ziya-ud-Din, he is here introduced again under a totally diflerent 

C C 
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He held possession of Firuz-koh and the territories of 
Ghur and Gharjistan for a period of four years ; and in the 
year 6oi H., when the Sultan-i-Ghazi. Mu’izz-ud-Din, pro- 
ceeded towards Kh warazm. and took [with him] the armies 
of Ghur and Gh aznin. Malik *Ala-ud-Din, the Pearl of 
Ghur. conducted sundry of the troops of Ghur into Mul- 
hidistan* and Kuhistan, and advanced to the gate of the 
city of Ka-in, and [from thence] pushed on to Junabad of 
Kuhistan", and captured the castle of Kakh of Junabad ; 
and, after having performed numerous feats of arms and 
holy warfare, he returned into Gh ur again. 

When the Sultan- i- Gh azt. Mu’izz-ud-Din, attained mar- 
tyrdom, Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mahmud, son of [Sultan 
Gh ivas-ud-Din] Muhammad, son of Sam, advanced out of 
Bust, which was one of his fiefs, into Zamin-i-Dawar ; and 
the Maliks and Amirs of Gh ur joined Sultan Mahmud, and 
he set out towards the capital city, Firuz-koh. 

Malik 'Ala-ud-Din came from Firuz-koh into Gh arjistan, 
and, when he reached the head of the bridge over the 
Murgh-ab river, the Sipah-salar,- Hasan-i-Abd-ul-Malik, 
came up after him, and caused him to turn back ; and, by 
command of Mahmud, he was confined in the castle of 
Ashiyar of Gharjistan®. 


name ; and it is only now, after three or four pages, that he tells us that ’Ala- 
ud-DTn is the same person as figured before, in another place, under the title 
of Ziya-ud-Din. The fact is, that his correct title, tt/> to this timcy was Ziya- 
u<l*Din ; and, when .Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Dtn conferred the throne of Firuz-koh 
an<l other tracts upon him, ^lis title was then changed to ’Ala-ud-Din. Suljan 
Mu’izz-ud-Din held him in great estimation, and he appears to have deserved 
it ; and this fact, taken in connexion with Gh iyas-ud-Dln. Mahmud’s real 
character, noticed farther on, will account for the Sultan’s making him 
sovereign over Gh ur in preference to Mahmud, and also for Mahmud’s enmity 
towards him, and the murder of his son, Mahmud-i-Iran Shah. 

* Not the name of a territory. It is derived from mul^iid — heretic, &c. 
The Kuhistan of Kh urasan was full of these schismatics. All the copies of 
the text have the conjunction and between Mullt^idistan and ^uhistan ; but it 
reads redundant, and “ the heretical country of IKuhistan” appears to be the 
more correct rendering. 

* Junab.ad, also called Gunabad, is situated between Tabas and H«rat. 
Kakh itself means a castle, -a lofty building, and the like ; but here refers to a 
small town of that name, a dependency of Junabad, — the “Goonabad” of 


Frazer and the maps. 

3 Our author takes a most round-about way of relating ordinary events, and 
seems tlesiroxis of making a mystery of them. Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, 
unable to resist the combination against him, retired from Firuz-koh, was 
pursued, and iniprisonc«l. 
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When Sultan Mahmud was assassinated, and the sove- 
reignty of Ghur fell to Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz-i-Husain\ 
he caused Malik Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, to be released 
from, the fortress of Ashiyar. brought him to Firuz-koh, 
and treated him with honour and respect, until he slew the 
Sipah-salar, ’Umr-i-Shalmatt, for murdering his son, Malik 
Rukn-ud-Din, Mahmud-i-Tran Sh ah. The cause of it was 
this, that, when Malik 'Ala-ud-Din, in the reign of Sultan 
[Ghiyas-ud-Din], Mahmud, son of Muhammad-i-Sam‘, was 
seized [as just previously related], his son, Malik Rukn-ud- 
Din, Mahmud-i-Iran Shah, retired to Ghaznin. He was a 
prince of sufficient greatness, and endowed with perfect 
wisdom, knowledge, and understanding, and famed for liis 
lofty-mindedness and activity From Ghaznin he pro- 
ceeded into Garmsir, and from thence came into Ghur; 
and the Kashi people, who were the [most] refractory of 
Gh ur. to the number of about 50,000 men*', joined him. 
Sultan Gh iyas-ud-Din. Mahmud, son of Muhammad-i-Sam. 
with about 500 horse, of the main portion of his army, and 
some 2000 or 3000 foot, came forth from Firuz-koh, and 
a fight took place between them, and defeat befclT the 
Ghurians^; and Malik Rukn-ud-Din, Mahmud-i-Iran Shah, 
discomfited, retired to Gh aznin. and again came into 
Garmsir. He was seized by the Kh udawand-zadah Saif- 
ud-Din, Timrani, and he brought him to the presence of 
Sultan Gh iyas-ud-Din. Mahmud, who directed that he 
should be imprisoned in the residence of the Amir-i-Hajib, 
'Umr-i-Shalmati. 

On the day that Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mahmud, was 
assassinated, the Turkish slaves of Mahmud raised a 
tumult, and despatched one, who was named Amir Mang^ 
baras-i-Zard*, to put Malik Rukn-ud-Din, Mahmud-i- 

* Another son of Sultan ’Ala-ud-DTn, Husain, Jahan-soz. He was named 
Utsuz after the third mon.arch of the Khwarazmt dynasty. See page 238. 

* That is to say, Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mal.imud, ion of Gihiyas-ud-DIn, 
Muhammad, son of Baha-ud-Din, Sam. 

® Five thousand more likely. Our author grossly exaggerates the numl>ers 
here. See page 399, 

7 From this it is evident that the Kashis were Gh urYans. 

* The son of a lord or great man. 

® There is some discrepancy \vith regard to tliis person’s name. Some copies 

of the text have second word, Zanl, signifying 

pale, sallow, and the like, is wriUen in some copies Zfid, su ifl, «iuick ; ami in one 

C C 2 
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ir^n Shah, to death. The writer of these words, Saraj-i- 
Minhaj, states on this wise : — I was in my eighteenth year 
in the year 607 H.*, and was present at the entrance [gate- 
way] of the Sultan's palace, in the capital city of Firuz- 
koh, standing looking on, as is the custom among youths, 
when this Amir Mangbaras-i-Zard came riding up with a 
wallet, with blood dropping from it, hanging from his arm. 
The head of Malik Rukn ud-D!n, Mahmud-i-Iran Shah — 
may he rest in peace ! — he had placed in that wallet, and he 
entered into the Sultan's palace* with it. 

I now return to my relation again : — In the reign of 
Sultan ’Ala-ud-Dtn, Utsuz-i-Husain, when Malik 'Ala-ud- 
Din, Muhammad, obtained an opportunity, he seized Amir 
’Umr-i-Shalmati, saying, “Thou hast used thy endeavours 
in bringing about the murder of my son and at night he 
slew him. Early the next morning, when [Sultan] 'Ala-ud- 
Din, Utsuz, became aware of it, and the Amirs of Ghur 
demanded redress, ’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz, issued commands 
for Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, to be imprisoned the 
second time in the fortress of Balarwan of Gh arjistan. 
The remaining account of him, respecting what befell him 
when he ascended the throne of Firuz-koh the second time, 
will be related at the end of this Section. 


XIX. SULTAN GHIYAS-UD-DIN, MAHMUD, SON OF OHIVAS- 

UD-DiN, MUHAMMAD, SON OF DAU.A.UD-DiN, SAM, SliAN- 

SABi. 

Sultan Gh iyas-ud-Din. Mahmud, son of Sultan Gh iyas- 
ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, was a sovereign of good quali- 
ties, and conviviality, pleasure, and jollity were dominant 
in his disposition®. 

When Sultan Gh iyas-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, his 
father, died\ Mahmud was desirous that his uncle, the 
Siiltan-i- Gh azi. Mu’izz-ud-Din, should assign to him the 

Zal, which means old, decrepit, See. One copy has Mangiiras-i-Zud suwar, 
whicli would signify Manguras, the swift or quick horseman. 

* Our author, bcii^g in his eighteenth year in 607 H., would have been in 
his sixty-ninth year when he coinposc<l this work. 

* The palace or residence of the Sultans. 

See note para. 3, page 400, and page 405. 

* 'I’hc L O, L. MS., 52. is minus a leafhere. 
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throne of his father. But that expectation was not fulfilled, 
and the throne of Firuz-koh was conferred upon Malik 
'Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad*, the Pearl of Ghur, to whom the 
daughter of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, 
was betrothed*; and the territory of Bust, Isflzar^ and 
Farah, were given to Sultan Mahmud®. 

In the year in which [his uncle] the Sultan-i-Ghazi led 
an army rnto Khwarazm, Ghiyas-ud-Din, MahmQd, marched 
the troops of Bust, Farah, and Isfizar, into Khurasan, and 
proceeded to the gate of Marw-i-Shah-i-Jahan ; and in that 
expedition he manifested many marks of skill and activity®. 
When the Sultan-i-Gjiazi, Mu’izz-ud-Din, was assassinated, 
Mahmud determined to proceed from Bust to FirOz-koh, 
and, when he reached Zamin-i-Dawar, the Khali ' Amirs 
of Garmsir, with a numerous following, joined him. The 
Amirs and Maliks of Ghur all came forth to receive him ; 
and, in the year 602 11.®, he reached Firuz-koh, and the 
throne of Ghur came into his possession, and he brought 
the territories of his father under his Jurisdiction^ 

Malik 'Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, retired from Firuz-koh 
into Gharjistan, and therein he was taken prisoner,’ and 

* Slylctl Ziya-ud-Din before he was raised to the throne of Firfu-koh. 

® She was either the full or half-sister of Mahmud. 

^ In some copies written Isftrar — (lie present Sabzwar. 

® Not styled Sultan until he gained the throne after the death of his uncle. 
His title had been Malik hitherto. 

* The compact which our author states to have existed previously between 
Mahmud and Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, Kh warazm Shah, at page 400, 
may have been entered into at this period. See also note *, page 400. 'I'hc 
object he had in marching to Mai^v-i-Shah-i-Jahan does not appear, neither in 
the account of his uncle’s reign is it referred to. 

* The Khalj tribe, I beg to remark, are neither Afghans nor Patans, although 
some persons have made such an absurd assertion. I shall have more to say 
about them as I proceed. 

3 In this same year Fakhr-ud- Din, Mubarak Shah, the autlior of the history 
of the Gh urts in verse, referred to at page 30x3, died. 

* When information reache<l Mahmud of the assassination of his uncle, 

Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, he, in the first place, sent intimation to his broihcr-in- 
law, ’Ala-ud-Dtn, Muhammad [the Pearl of Gh ur]. sou of an<l called 

upon him to acknowledge his aulliority. hfahmud aKo comiminic.itc<l the 
ti<lingsto Tzz-ud-Din, Husain, son of Kh ar-mil. Wall of llir.'it. IJotli of them, 
however, declined to acknowledge his authority, on wliicli Mahinful a<lv.ancc(l 
to Firuz-koh with a large army. On this the generality of the Ghfui.ln .Amirs 
tleserted the cause of *Ala*ud-r)in, Muhammad, and went over to .^lahrnufl, 
and he gained possession of Firuz-k»)h. and threw ’Ala-u<l - 1 >in. Miihjnim.ul 
•into confinement. See also note "', page 400. 
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was confined in the castle of A^iyar, as has been previously 
recorded ; and when the whole of the various parts of the 
dominions of Gh ur. and Gharjistan, Tal-kan, and Guzar- 
wan and the district of Faras and Garmstr, came under 
the sway and jurisdiction of his Slaves, such as Sultan Xaj- 
ud-Din, Yal-duz,and Sultan Kutb-ud-Din I-bak, and other 
Turk® Maliks and Amirs, who were Slaves of Sultan Mu’izz- 
ud-DIn, each of them despatched a person of rank to the 
presence of his Court, and solicited from Sultan Mahmud 
letters of manumission, and the investitures of the territories 
of Ghaznin and of Hindustan respectively^. 

He despatched a deed of investiture of the territory of 
Ghaznin and a canopy of state to Sultan Taj-ud-Din, YaU 
duz® ; and, when Sultan Kutb-ud-Oni, I-bak, advanced to 
Ghizntn. he despatched Nizam-ud-Din, Muhammad, to 
Firuz-koh, in the year 605 H.^; and Sultan Mahmud directed 
that a scarlet canopy of state and a deed of investiture of 
the iTovernment of the dominion of Hindustan should be 

O 

sent to him. 

Throughout the whole of the territories of Gh ur, Gh aznin, 
and Hindustan, the Kh utbah was read for Sultan Mahmud, 
and the coin was stamped with his name ‘ ; and, as he was 

Also with j, as at page 376; and in the same way as Sijistan for Sigistan, 
the one being the Arab mode of writing the word, anil the latter the local. 

^ This name also is written Daras ; and in some few copies ICadus. See 
page 342. 

® All these Slarcs were of Turkish parentage. Mahmud having succeeded 
to the sovereignty of the dominions of his late uncle, the latter’s slaves became 
his slaves aUo, according to Muhammadan law, by succession. It is not to be 
supposed that either Yal-duz [T-yal*duz] or i»bak were then styled Sultans, or 
that our author means it to be so understood. They were styled so ultimately. 
See note page 496, and page 502. 

7 Just al)0\c he says, “ \'al-duz, i*bak, and other Turk Maliks and Amirs; 
but all couKl not have demanded the investitures of Gh .aznin and Hindustan. 
Yal-tluz [T-yal-duz] and I-bak sent agents to Sultan Mabmud expressing their 
loyalty, submission, and obetlience to him ; and in the whole of the empire the 
KH utbah wa.s read for him and the money stamped with his name and titles. 

* Two copies of tlic text add here, “in order that he might xssumc juris- 
diction over the Gh aznin territories.” 

^ See the reign of Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, beginning of next Section. There 
our author contradicts this statement entirely, and says ]Kutb-ud-Din received 
the investiture in 602 ii., and that he went to I.ohor to receive it. 

* These events oecurred, as our author here st.ates, in 605 ir. ; but Taj-ud- 

# A 

Din, I-yal-du/, appears lo have received the inveslilure of Gh aznin some lime 
picvious li* this, nnd it is sonicwhat stjaugc that he should have continued to 
coin HK-vney in the name *.>f the late ruler, Mu'izz-ud-Din, after what our author 
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the heir of the kingdom of his father and his uncle, all the 
Maliks and Sultans paid reverence to his dignity, and 
showed the obedience of vassals unto him*. 

When one year of his sovereignty had passed, Malik 
Rukn-ud-D!n, Mahmud-i-Iran Shah, son of Malik ’Ala-ud- 
Din*, Muhammad, advanced from Ghaznin towards Firuz- 
koh, as has been previously recorded \ and Sultan Gh iyas- 
ud-Din, Mahmud, marched from Firuz-koh, and put him 
to the rout, and about 5000 Ghurts [in that affair] bit the 
dust. 

After a period of two years and a half, Sultan* 'Ala-ud- 
Din, Utsuz, son of [*Ala-ud-Din] Husain, who was his 
[Mahmud’s] father’s uncle’s son, proceeded from the country 
of Bamian into Khwarazm. and sought assistance from 
Sultan Muhammad, Kh warazm Shah, to enable him to 
seize the dominions of Gh ur. The Malik-ul-Jibal, Ulugh 
Khan-i-Abi-Muhammad®, and Malik Shams-ud-Din. Utsuz, 
the Hajib, who were two of the greatest of the Turkish 
Maliks of the Khwarazm Shahs, with the troops of Marw 
and Balkh, Sarakhs and Rudbar, were nominated to give 
him assistance, and he [’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz] proceeded by 
way of Tal-kan towards Gh ur. 

Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Dtn, Mahmud, brought out his forces 
from Firuz-koh, and on the limits of Maimand and Far-yab^, 


here states, and even after Sultan Mahmud, the former’s successor, had given 
Taj-ud-Din his freedom with the investiture of Ghaznin, much more up to the 
year 610 h., when even Mahmud had been killed in 607 H. But see page 
497, and 500—505 ; and Thomas : Coins of the Patiian Kings of Dei. 111, 


page 30. 

* He was heir certainly in name at least ; but the two favourite slaves of 
Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din already possessed the greater portion of their master’s 
dominions, from which Mahnnul would have, in all probability, been unable 
to oust them. Mu’izz-ud-Dtn had, on more ihan one occasion, expressed a 
desire that these slaves, especially 1-yabduz, should succeed to his dominions. 
See page 500. 

* Styled Ziya-ud-Dtn, the Pearl of Qhur, before he came to the throne 

from which Mahmud deposed him. Sec page 393. 4oS. 

* Page 395. 

» Our author styles him “Sultan.” as well as many others, bc/ort their 
attaining sovereignty. 

® Referred to in the account of the Kh'varazm Sliahls. He subsequently 
became the father-in-law of Kukn-utl-DIn, son of Sultan Muhaimnad, 
Kh warazm Shah. See page 235 - 

? Alsocallcd Far-ab, F.ar-aw, It.ar-ab, and B.u*yab. 1 lu< b.xlllc and victory 
of Mahmud is not mentioned by other aulhois. See abo p.\-«-^ jO<) and 414 
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at a place which they call [by the name of] Salurah®, a 
battle took place between the two armies. The Almighty 
bestowed the victory upon Sultan Mahmud, and 'Ala-ud- 
Din, Utsuz, and the Kh warazm Shaht Maliks, and the 
troops of Kh urasan were overthrown®. 

When four years of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mahmud’s 
reign had expired, Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, ’All Shah son of 
Sultan Takish. Kh warazm Shah, sought refuge from his 
brother’s [Sultan Ala-ud-Dln, Muhammad, Kh warazm 
Shah] presence with Sultan Mahmud. On the Kh warazm! 
Sultan® becoming aware of this, he despatched distinguished 
personages [as envoys] to Firuz-koh. During the life- 
time of the Sultan-i-Ghazi. Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, 
a firm compact existed between Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, 
Mahmud®, son of [Ghiyas-ud-Din], Muhammad-i-Sam, and 


® A few copies have Aslurah. 

* See note below. 

* His title was Taj-ud-Dtn, 7 wt *Ala-ud-Din. Sec the account of him, 
page 252-3. He had been a prisoner in Gh ur some few years previously, and 
was known to the Gh urian Princes. 


* The I. O. L. MS. No. 195^1 R- A. Soc. MS. both have — “when 
Sultan Takish became aware of it. Takish had been dead many years. The 
printed text, of course, is the same. 

* By this statement our author entirely contradicts that made at pages 256 
and 382, and the present statement is certainly one more likely to ^ correct. 
It tends to confirm what Yafa-f and some other works say, and which I, shall 
presently refer to. 

Qhiyas-ud-Dln, Mahmud, after the death of his father, expected that his 
uncle, Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Dln, would have placed him, the son, on his late 
father’s throne of Firuz-koh and the kingdom of Gh ur ; instead of which, 
knowing Mahmud’s love of wine and other sensual pleasures, he bestowed it 
upon the son-in-law of the late Sultan, Malik Ziya-ud-Din, the Pearl of Ghur. 
and gave the western districts of the empire to Mahmud as his appanage, as 
staled by our author at page 472. On this account Mahmud entertained no 
very good feeling towards his uncle, and he may have entered into communi- 
cation secretly with the Sultan of Kh warazm, who was naturally hostile to 
Mu'izz-ucl-Dfn ; and such an understanding as our author mentions may have 
been entered into at the time Mahmud went on the expedition to Marw, 
mentioned at page 397, when Mu’izz-ud-Din invaded Khwarazm. 

I rather expect, however, that our author, who rarely indulges in dates, has 
confused the events of this period, as Mahmud, previous to the assassination 
of his uncle, was not in a position to enter into “a firm compact” with 
Sultan Muh-'u\niad, unless secretly. Yafa-I says [and Jami’-ut-TawariUl 
agrees] that v. hcn Mahmud seized the throne of Ghur, shortly after his uncle’s 


deatli, “ h(r gave himself up to drinking and riotous pleasures, aS was the 
habit of the Amirs of Ghur, and attended to singing and jollity, whilst he 
neglected the affairs of the kingdom, and could not endure the fatigues of war. 
lliSgioa? eliiv-J' and uchle^, perceiving his weakness of character, began to 


1 
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Muhanimad-i-Takish\ IQiw arazm Sh ah, that friendship 
and concord should exist between them, and that the 

^ Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, s6n of Takish- Before he succeeded 
his father, his title was ]^utb-ud»Dln.' See note page 253. 


grow disaffected ; and Uzz-ud-Dln, I^usain, son of JEhar-mfl, the Walt of 
llirat, who was the greatest prop of the Gh urian empire, took precedence of 
all the other chiefs in tendering allegiance to the Sultan of Khwarazm, and 
despatched agents repeatedly soliciting that the Sultan would annex Hirat, 
Although that monarch had other important matters to attend to, still, fearing 
lest a portio)! of the Qhurian dominions, such as Balkh and districts around, 
might offer allegiance to the ruler of ¥:ara-Ehit^ and that that city might fall 
into his hands, he determined to move towards Balkh.” 

“ The Wall of that part, styled Tmad-ud;Dfn, the chief of the Namian 
[Bamtan] Amirs [called by our author, at page 260, Tmad-ud-Din, ’Umr, Flwari], 
at fii-st was most warm in his professions of loyalty and fidelity, and Balkh 
was made -over to the Sultan, who continued the government, as heretofore, in 
the Wall’s hands ; but, being afterwards detected in acts of treachery, and an 
intercepted letter having been placed in his hands, he threw himself at the 
Sultan’s feet. His life was spared, but he was sent away to Kh warazm, after 
being allowed to take what treasure and other valuables he desired with him. 
His son [name not given] was also removed from the charge of the fortress of 
Tirmid, and that important post was made oyer to the guardianship of Sultan 
'Usman ofSamrkand.” 

The Tarikh-i'Alfi-differs considerably on these matters. It is stated therein, 
that, on the death of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din becoming known to Sultan Mutiam- 
mad, he assembled a large army for the purpose of attacking Balkh, then held 
by the officers and troops of Malik 'A]a*ud>Din, Muhammad, son of the late 
Sultan Baha-ud’Din, Sam, of Bamlan and Tukharistan, and invested that 
stronghold. At this crisis, Malik ’Ala'ud-Din, Muhammad, had led an army 
against Taj-ud-Din, I>yal*duz, ruler of Gh azntn. On this account Sultw 
Ghiyas-ud'Din, Mahmud, who had intended to march his forces against Hirat, 
to reduce ’Izz-ud-Dtn, Husain, son of Kh ar- mil, to obedience, paused in order 
to see what the upshot of the other two affairs would be. 

Taj-ud-Din, ’Ali Shah [Sultan Muhammad’s brother, who subsequently 
took refuge with Mahmud], who commanded the forces investing Balkh, being 
unable to take it, Sultan Muhammad proceeded thither in person, and sum* 
moned the governor to submit. All was of no avail, and the Sul^n deter- 
mined to proceed without further loss of time to Hirat, when news reached 
him that Malik 'Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, and his brother, Jalal*ud*Dtn, 'Alt, 
had been defeated by Taj-ud*Drn, I-yal*duz, taken prisoners, and thrown into 
confinement. Tliis happened, according to Fa§ih*f, in 605 H. On tliis, 
’Imad-ud-Din [’Umr], Governor of Balkh, hopeless of succour, surrendered 
the place. He was treated with honour and kindness, and continued in charge 
of lialkh, as before. After this, Sultan Muhammad advanced to Dakhurz. 
got possession of that place, then proceeded to Tirntid, and obtained possession 
of that stronghold likewise, and then he returned to Khwarazm. 

This latter statement is incorrrect. The Sultan proceeded to Hirat bc/ort 
reluming to Kh warazm, as will be presently stated. 

The Gh urian Amirs and Chiefs, who were in .accord with Amir Mahmud, 
were preparing forces says ^ afa-J, to aliack bultan Muhammad's forces ihen 
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enemy of one should be the enemy of the other , 3.nd, on 
this occasion, Sultan Muhammad, IQi warazm Sh^, sent 

before BalkJx ; but the Sultan’s troops made a swoop upon them, like a falcon 
on a covey of partridges, and routed and dispersed them before they had had 
time to complete their preparations. This must have been the affair called a 
victory of Mahmud’s by our author. The territory of Balkh was now entrusted 
to the charge of Badr-ud-Din, Ja’lish p], with a strong force to support him ; 
and, after having disposed of the affairs of Balkh, the Sultan proceeded byway 
of Juzarwan [or Guzarwan] to Hirat, which he entered in the middle of Jamadi- 
ul-Awwal, 605 H., to the great joy of its people. [Yafa-t is, as well as other 
writei-s, somewhat confused as to the dates here, and says this took place in 6c^ 
H., and so it is stated in note*, page 257-258, taken from that work ; but it is 
evidently an error for 605 H., as it was only in the third month of 607 H.— 
some say in 606 H.— that the Sultan first defeated the forces of ^ara-I^ita 
under Baniko of Tar^, and a month after Mahmud Ghuri’s deaths if he died 
in §afar 607 h., as our author and some others say, and not in 609 H.] 

Rulers and chieftains from the adjacent parts now hastened to tender sub- 
mission and allegiance to the Sultan, and to present themselves ; and among 
these was the Malik of Sijistan [Yamin-ud-Din, Bahram Shah?], who was 
received with great honour. ’Izz-ud-Din, Husain, son of Kba-r-mil, was con- 
tinued in the government of Hirat and its dependencies, as previously related ; 
and the Sultan, having disposed of these matters, despatched several eccle- 
siastics of the Kiramt sect [Yafa-t says in 606 H.] with proposals to Amir 
Malimud, ruler gf Firuz-koh and Qhur. Mahmud accepted those proposals, 
which were, that he should acknowledge the suzerainty of Sultan Muhammad, 
He despatched valuable presents to the Sultan from the hoards accumulated by 
his ancestors and his uncle, and, among other rarities, a white elephant. [A 
white elephant is said to have been captured in the battle in which Jai Chandr^ 
Rajah of ^innauj, was defeated by Mu’izz-ud*Dtn. See page 47 ®*] Amir 
Mahmud was named Nayab or Deputy of the Sultan, for whom he read the 
Khutbah. and stamped the coin with his name. This must be the treaty our 
author refers to, but he has confused the events. This acknowledgment of the 
superiority of the Sultan is evidently what Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-duz, took um- 
brage at, as mentioned in Alfi, in note page 433 » when he set at liberty 
Jalal-ud-Din, ’Alt, of Bamtan, who, in 605 H., along with his brother, was 
taken prisoner in a battle against him [I-yal-duz], and sent him back to recover 
the throne of Bamian, which probably was early in 606 H. _ 

Sultan Muhammad, leaving 'Izz-ud-Din, Husain, son of Kiiar-mll, as 
Wail of Hirat, returned to Khwarazm. and subsequently entered on the 
campaign against Gur IQian of Kara-lOiita. ’Izz-ud-DIn, Ilusain, son of 
K^ar-mil, hearing the report of the Sultan having been killed or taken cap- 
live in the second engagement with Gur Kh an’s troops [see page 258, and last 
para, of note 5 ], began to pave the way to make his peace with his former 
sovereign, and he again read the Khutbah for the ruler of Gbur, and substituted 
his name on the coin. This must refer to Mahmud, as his young son, three 
months after his father’s death, was taken away to Shwarazm, and ’Ala-ud- 
Dtn, Utsuz, had been set up by the Kh warazmi Sultan as ruler of Gfeur ; and, 
such being the case, Mahmud could not have been assassinated in §afar, 607 H., 
for this reason, that these events took place in the latter part of that year, or 
even in 608 H. ; but if §afar, 607 H., is correct, then Mahmud was dead one 
month before the frst battle between the Sultan and Baniko of Taraz 

’Jzz-vid-Dtn, Husain, s-ni '•! Kh ar-mil. finding almost immediately after that 
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Mahmud a copy of that treaty, with a request, saying, "As 
’All Shah is the enemy of my dominion, it is necessary 
that he should be seized.” In compliance with the terms 
of that compact, Sultan Mahmud seized *Ali Shah, and 
imprisoned him in the Ka^r, which they call the Baz‘ 
Kushk-i-Sultan, at Ftruz-koh. 

That Kagr* is an edifice the like of which is not to be 
found in any country or in any capital — a Ka$r in height 
and area, and with buttresses, balconies, and turrets, and of 

the Sultan was safe, to get himself out of this scrape, sent a requisition to the 
Kh warazmi nobles located in Eastern Kh urasan for aid against the Gh urts, 
who, on account of 'Izz-ud-Dtn, Husain’s perfidy, were marching against him. 
This evidently is the matter referred to by our author at page 503, where he 
says I-yal-duz aided Ma^imud against ’Izz-ud-Dtn, Husain, son of Kh ar-mil, 
but distorts the facts to suit his own purposes and inclinations, about the Sultan 
of Kh warazm “flying before the forces of Ghur and and what 

Alfi refers to, namely, that Amtr Isma’il, Mahmud’s general, sent against 
’Iz2»ud-I>In, was defeated and taken prisoner, and the remnant of his army 
returned to Ftruz-koh. See note page 504- 

Wilh the aid of the Khwarazmi nobles of Khurasan the Qhfids were over- 
thrown, and this affair broke their power entirely, and their party dispersed ; 
and ’Izz-ud-Din, Husain, was also seized and put to death, as related at page 
258, last para., note^. 

The Habib-us-Siyar states that Sultan Muhammad demanded that Mahmud, 
Gh uri, should seize the former’s brother, Taj-ud-Din, ’Alt Sh.ah, and send 
him back in conformity with the terms of treaty previously existing “between 
himself and the /«/<- Sultan, Mu’izz-ud-Din” [see note®, page 481], but says 
nothing about a previous treaty between him and Mahmud. This event, our 
author says, happened in the fourth year of Mahmud’s reign, which, by his 
own account, would be towards the close of 606 H. The treaty thus referred 
to is doubtless the treaty mentioned by Fasih-i and others, which took place 
between Sultan Muharnmad and Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, after the latter’s 
disastrous campaign against Kh warazm. 

I have burthened the text with this lengthy note in order to show what dis- 
crepancy exists with regard to the events in the history of the Ghuris about this 
time, and to show the impossibility of the correctness of the dates given by 
several authors. Yafa.-t and Fa§ih 1 and several others [see note page 407] 
also say that Mabmud was assassinated in O09 h., and the Mir at-i-Jahan- 
Niima confirms it. It is also certain, from our author’s statements, as well as 
from the statements of others, that Mahmud was assassinated in the same year 
as Taj-ud-Din, ’All Shah was ; and that event, even our author says, happened 
in 609 H. See also page 253. 

It is moreover proved beyond a doubt, that, soon after the decease of Sultiln 
Mu’izz-ud-Din, the Gh urlan rulers became mere vassals of the Khw.arazmi 
sovereigns, who, at last, annexed the whole of their extensive territory as far 
as the Indus, or even to the Jihlam. 

® The word baz [y], which is doubtless correct, signifies a mound, the 
spur of a mountain or hill, high ground. Some of the more modern copies 
have abaz [>>’], and some leave out the word altogether. 

*' The ?ignifKalion of Kxishk and KaM has h ee’i gt\ en m note at p.ige 331 
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such configuration as no geometrician hath made manifest. 
Over that Ka^r are placed five pinnacles inlaid with gold, 
each of them three ells and a little over in height, and in 
breadth two ells ; and also two gold humde"^, each of about 
the size of a large camel. Those golden pinnacles and 
those/r//W(2j, the Sultan-i- Gh azi. Mu*izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, 
after the capture of Ajmir®, had sent in token of service, 
and as valuable presents, to [his brother] Sultan Ghiyas* 
ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, with many other articles of 
rarity, such as a ring of gold, with a chain of gold attached, 
the dimension of which was five ells by five ells, and two 
great kos [kettle-drums] of gold, which were carried on 
carriages. Sultan Gh iyas-ud-Dtn directed that the ring 
and chain, and those kharbuzah * [kettle-drums], should be 
suspended before the portico of the Janii’ Masjid at Firuz- 
koh; and, when the Jami’ Masjid was destroyed by a flood, 
the ring, chain, and those ^arbuzah [kettle-drums], the 
Sultan sent to the city of Hirat, so that after the Jami’ 
Masjid of that city had been destroyed by fire, they rebuilt 
it by means of those gifts*. 

Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mahmud, son of [Ghiyas-ud-Din], 
Muhammad-i-Sam, was a sovereign very great, beneficent, 

7 A fabulous bird peculiar to the East. It is considered to be a bird of 
happy omen, and that every head it overshadows will, in time, wear a crown. 
See also G. P. R. James's Attila, chap. vi. 

® The word used is signifying small turrets in the wall, and also some- 

times used for battlements, cornices, pinnacles, &c. The last is the most 
probable meaning here, or possibly small open domes, such as we sec in some 
old Hindu buildings. 

® The text here again is very defective in all but the three oldest copies. 
Some of the more modem copies have “one and state that the ring was 

“five ells by five ellSy" and instead of ICh arbu2ah have jazT rah, which signifies an 
island. The same word occurs in Firightah — the original text I mean — who says 
two were presented to Kutb-ud-Dtn by the ruler of Ajmir, which Dow, very 
correctly, translates fuso melons of goldfi without apparently knowng what 
they were ; but Briggs, by way of improving on Dow, turns them into 
ienls of gold tissue" \ I See his translation, vol. I, p. 194-5- The word 
or which signifies a musk melon, suggests the shape of these drums. 

> I do not find any notice of this fire in other works, not even in Fa^ih'i 
which generally contains minute particulars of every event occurring at Hirat, 
as the author was a native of that city. Rau?at-us-Safa merely mentions that 
Mahmud finished the Masjid of Hirat which had been left unfinished at his 
father’s death, and this statement is confirmed by the Kh ulasat-ul-Akbbar and 
some other histories. I do not fin*’! any account of a flood. Amir ’All Sher, 
the celebrated Wazir of Sultan Husain, Bahatlur Kh an, subsequently rebuilt 
this masjid in 905 H., just a year before his death. 
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humane, munificent, and just When he ascended the 
^rone he opened the door of the treasury of his father. 
That treasury remained untouched as before, and Sultan 
Mu izz-ud-Din had not appropriated any portion of it ; 
and they have related, that of pure gold there were four 
hundred camel loads, which are eight hundred chests — but 
God knows best and rich garments, vessels, pearls, and 
jewels in proportion, together with other valuable property 
of eve^ description, the whole of which he disposed of. 

During his reign gold, apparel, perfumed leather^, and 
other things, through his munificence and his presents^ 
became very cheap. He also purchased a number of 
Turkish slaves, and greatly valued them all, and raised 
them to competence and wealth j and his presents, gifts, 
and donations were constantly reaching people, until one 
day, during the second year of his sovereignty, the son of 
his aunt, the sister's son of the Sultans [Ghiyas-ud-Din, 
Muhammad, and Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad], Malik Taj- 
ud-Din, died *, and no heir survived him, and his effects 
and treasures, consisting of ready money, gold and silver 
vessels, a vast quantity of wealth, were brought to the 
presence of Sultan Mahmud. He commanded that a 
banquet and festal entertainment should be arranged 
beneath [the walls] of the Kushk, which is situated in the 
middle of [the city of] Flruz-koh^. 

He spread the carpet of pleasure, and directed that 
festivity and gaiety should be the order of the day ; and, 
from the time of meridian prayer to the period of evening 
prayer, the whole of that money, consisting of darhains 
and dinars^ contained in leathern bags and in scrips, was 
poured out of the windows of the Ka§r. As it was a 

* Perfumed leather [|^•>'] must have been extremely valuable in lliose days. 

* Malik Taj-ud-Dtn; ■ Zangi, son of Sultan Shanis-ud-Din. Muhammad, 
sovereign of Bamfan and Tukharislan. He was taken prisoner in battle with 
a body of Rh warazmi troops in the vicinity of Marw*ar*I\ud, at a time when 
peace existed between the Sultan of Kh warazm and Sultan Mu'izz-ud-I)in, of 
Qh^nin, and sent to Kh wa rn7m with other chiefs taken at the same time, and 
their heads were struck off. See page 425, and page 481, note *. 

* The text varies l^ere again. Tlie oldest copies arc plainly written as above ; 

but, according to some, the sentence may be read : “ in the Kasr of Nar Kuahk 
which is [situated] in the midst of (the city of] Firuz-koh,” and, accooling to 
others, merely “in the ^Ca§r which is [situated] in *’ \c. It is quite a <litTercnt 
place to the ^asrof Baz Kusbk. The Europeanized is <Ierived fjoin tliis 

latter word. 
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public banquet and a largess to both high and low, great 
and small, every description of the different classes of the 
people of the city of Firuz-koh were arriving in crowds at 
the foot of the Ku^k, and kept themselves under the 
Sultan’s observation. To each class of persons he was 
giving a liberal share of dishes, long-necked flasks, lamps, 
ewers, cups, platters, bowls, goblets, and other vessels of 
different descriptions, all of gold and of silver, and, among 
other presents, above a thousand slaves of his own, both 
male and female, which he repurchased again from their 
[new] owners. The whole city, from those largesses, 
became [so to speak] filled with gold. 

Sultan Mahmud was a overeign of very great good quali- 
ties, and his alms, donations, and honorary robes, to a large 
amount, were received by all classes of the people ; but, as7 
the decree of fate had [now] come, the motives of its advent 
began to appear. Having, at the request of Sultan Muha.m- 
mad, Khwarazm Sh ah, seized the latter’s brother, Alt Shah, 
and imprisoned him, ’Alt Sh ah’s servants, followers, and 
dependents, consisting of ’Irakis, Khurasants, Khwarazmts, 
and Turks, in great numbers, together with his mother, his 
son, and his women, along with him, the whole of them 
agreed together with one accord, and several times, by means 
of each of the most notable among them, sent messages, 
secretly, to Sultan Mahmud, saying : “ The reliance we 
have in the Sultan is, that as we have all come and sought 
refuge with his Highness, in the service of our master, *Ah 
Shah, and have thrown ourselves under the shadow of the 
Sultan’s power and protection, it behoveth he should not 
deliver us up into the hands of the enemy, for to seize and 
make captive of those who have sought one’s protection will 
not turn out fortunate, otherwise we will make sacrifice of 
ourselves, and let it not be that the Sultan should be in 
dread of his life from us.” 

As the decree of destiny had gone forth, this communi- 
cation, which they continued to represent to the Sultan, 
was without any effect whatever, and a party of ’Alt Shahs 
dependents used, at night, to ascend to the summit of the 
hill, called Koh-i-Azad, which was facing the Ka$r, and 
the sleeping apartment of Sultan Mahmud, and there they 
sat concealed, and examined the Kasr and noticed the 
Sultan’s sleeping apartment, and marked the way to the 
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place. All this they had done, until on the night of 
Tuesday, the 7th of the month of Safar, in the year 607 H.^ 
four individuals of the party referred to climbed up on the 
roof of the Sultan’s Ka^r, and assassinated him, and got 
away again by the same road as they had got up. They then 
crossed the river of Firuz-koh®, which flows in front of the 
Kagr, and also climbed to the top of that high hill [the 
Koh-i-Azad], and cried out with a loud voice : “ O foes of 
our Malik ! we have killed the Sultan : arise, and search 
for your Malik ' ! ” When the day broke, the whole city 
became agitated ; and they buried the Sultan in the Kasr 
itself, and subsequently the body was removed to Hirat, 
and finally interred in the Gazar-gah ® [catacombs] of Hiriit. 

The eldest son of the Sultan, namely Baha-ud-Dtn, Sam, 
was raised to the throne. 

• There is considerable discrepancy among authors respecting the year of 
Matimud’s assassination. Yafa-i, J.ami**ut-Taw.arikll» Fasili-f, Alfi, I^ubb-ut- 
Tawarikh, Guztdah, Mir’al-i-Jahan-Numa [which says “after reigning nearly 
eight years”], and some others say it happened in 609 li., while Jahan-Ara, 
Raufat«u§-$afa, Muntakliab-ul-Tawarikh, and a few others agree with our 
author’s statement here as to the year 607 u. The former says it took ]>lacc on the 
7th of $afar, whilst the latter, Rau?at-uf-§afa, and some others say, on the 3rd 
of §afar. I^bib»us-Siyar, on the other hand, affirms that it happened in 606 ll., 
Kh ulasal-ul-Akhbar, 607 ll., and the Tankh-I-IbrahTmt. that it happened on 
the 3rd Safar, 597, but this must mean the year of the Rililat [death of 
Muhammad], not the Hijrah [Flight], between which two eras a period of 
about eleven years intervenes ; and 597 of the former is about equal to 608 of the 
latter. There is no doubt but that Mahmud was assassinated in the same year 
in which Ftruz-koh was taken by the Khwarazmts, and Taj-ud-Din, ’All Shah, 
put to death ; and this last event our author himself states, at page 253, took 
place in 609 h. The words ^ and ^ without the diacritical points, may 
be easily mistaken by a copyist. See note *, page 410. 

• A feeder of the Hart Rud probably, if not the main stream, which rises in 
Gh ur. 

? It is not certain who killed Mahmudj and authors are at variance on this 
point. Rau?at-u§-§afa agrees with our author, but merely copies his state- 
ments. Habib-us-Siyar of course agrees with Rau?at-us-Saia. Yafa-T, Fasib-i, 
Tarxkil"i-lbrahlml, and a few others, state that he was found dead on the roof 
of his palace, and that his slayer was not known, and Jahan-Ara, and Mun- 
takbab-ut-Tawarikb, agree with our author. Another writer says ’All Shah 
slew him with his own hand. 

® Sometimes written Gazar-gah as above, and also Gazar-gah. It signifies 
the place of caves or hollows, a grave yard, catacombs. There is oi^ at 
Shiraz in which the Poet Sa’di was buried, and the one near Hirat in which 
the venerated Kh wajah *Abd-u)lah, An?ari, was buried. The meaning of 
j^dzar is certainly a bleacher or washer, and gd/i a place, but the above term 
<loes not refer to any “ bleaching ground,” a'; a modern writer terms it, cxcc[^t 
that it is the bleaching gromul for dead men’s bones. 
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XX. sultAn bahA-ud-din, sAm, son of ghiyAs.ud-dIn, 

MAHMUD, SON OF GHI VAS-UD-DIN, MUHAMMAD, SON OF 

BAHA-UD-DiN, SAM, SHANSABL 

Sultan Baha-ud-Din, Sam, son of Sultan Mahmud [at 
this time] was about fourteen years of age, and his brother, 
Malik Shams-ud-D!n, Muhammad, about ten. Their 
mother was the daughter of Malik Taj-ud-Dln, of Timran ; 
and in the likewise were two daughters by this 

Malikah. 

When Sultan Mahmud was martyred, the next morning, 
all the Amirs of Ghur and the Turk Amirs assembled 
together, and raised Baha-ud-Din, Sam, to the throne of 
Ftruz-koh; and the Malikah-i-Mu’izziah®, who was the 
mother of Baha-ud-Din, and the other children of Ghiyas- 
ud-Din, Mahmud, incited the Turkish slaves* to slay the 
competitors for the sovereignty*. Of that party one was 
Malik Rukn-ud-Din, Mahmud-i-Iran Shah, the son of 
Malik 'Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Abl-Ali, and they 
martyred him, as has been previously recorded.’ Malik 
Kutb-ud-Din, Timrani, was imprisoned, as was Malik 
Shihab-ud-Dln, ’All, Madini, likewise, who was the; son of 
the uncle of the Sultans [Ghiyas-ud-Din, and Mu’izz-ud- 
Din] ; and the Ghuri'and Turk Amirs, in concert, stood 
around the throne with girded loins. 

The followers of ’Alt Shah, after five days, when they 
found the city had become tranquil, and that ’All Shah 
still remained in durance, contrived to get up another 
tumult. They placed a number of men in chests, and 
pretended that they were going to bring treasure^ into the 
city from without, such was the plan they chose to enable 
them to enter the city and create another disturbance ; but, 
unexpectedly, one among them who had conceived the idea 
of this wicked action came and gave information about 

* Her title, not her name. 

* In some of the more modem copies this is reversed, and they have** the 
Turkish slaves incited her,” &c. 

^ Several Princes of the family who were supposctl likely to cause trouble, 
and interfere with this arrangement, were put to death by his supporters. 

* See pages 394, and 396. At page 399 this is differently related. 

* Other writers say, “cases of merchandize and that forty-five persons 
were made to come out of lhe>c chests, and were, at once, put to the sword. 
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it. The chests were seized at the gate of the city, and 
about eighty men came out of the chests, of whom three 
were of those who had killed Sultan Mahmud*. All three 
were made a public example of and put to death, two 
others were cast headlong from the hill [of Azad] and 
seventy-five were thrown at the feet of the elephants and 
killed, amid the clamours and reprobation of the crowd. 

Subsequent to this, Malik Husam-ud-Dtn. Muhammad- 
i-Abi-’Ali, Jahan I?ahlawan, from Fiwar and Kal-yun 
presented himself [at the court] ; and, when three months 
of the sovereignty of Sultan Baha-ud-Din, Sam, had passed 
away, Malik ’Ala-ud-Dtn, Utsuz [son of ’Ala-ud-Din], 
Husain [Jahan-soz], who was in attendance on Sultan 
Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, solicited aid from that 
monarch to enable him to possess himself of the dominions 
of Ghur. Malik Kh an [governor] of Hirat, who at the 
commencement of the reign of the Khwarazm! Sultan bore 
the title of Amtr-i-Hajib. and who was an *Ajamt Turk ® 
of great intrepidity, and the slayer of Muhammad-i- 
Kha r-nak ", was nominated to proceed from Kh urasan to 
render assistance to ’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz, son of [’Ala-ud- 
Din], Husain. 

Malik Kha n, with the forces of Kh urasan, set out 
accordingly to assist Sultan® ’AIa-ud-D!n, Utsuz-i-Husain, 
in possessing himself of Firuz-koh. When they arrived in 
the vicinity of Firuz-koh, the Maliks and Amirs of Gh ur 
took Counsel together, and came to the conclusion * that it 
was advisable to release Malik 'AH Sh^ from confine. 

* If it was so well known that ’All Shah’s followers had done the deed, it 
seems strange that they should have been allowed even to approach the gate, 
and that they should have come near the place and thus thrust their heads 
into danger. 

• That is a Turk born in ’Ajain. This personage is iuentionc<l in a number 
of places. He is the chief who joined Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Khwarazini, in after 
years, with 50,000 men, was pre.sent in the battle of Barwiin, and was tlie 
unfortunate cause of Saif-ud Din, Ighrak’s desertion. Our author styles him 
Malik K.h an. Amtn-i-Hajib, at page 287, but more correctly, Amlr-i-I^jib, 
at pages 415, 416, and the last Section on the invasion of the Mugh^ls. His 
correct name appears to be Malik Khan, entitled Amln-ul-Mulk, the Amlr-i- 
l^jib. See notes to pages 287-291. The Jami’-ut-Tawarlkll styles him 
“ Amin Malik of Hirat.” 

7 Sec note*, page 287, and note*, page 471. 

• Subsequently perhaps styled Sultan, alter he had been set up as a vassal 
of the Kh warazmt.s, but Malik is more correct. 

♦ Some copies are much more curt with the following passage. 

D d 
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mcnt, and treat 1dm witli great honour and reverence, 
so that, on his account, some of the Kh urasan! forces 
might evince an inclination towards that Prince, and, as 
he was also the adversary of his brother [Sultan JVIu- 
hanmiad, Khwarazm Shah], he might, in concert with this 
sovcreignt)', oppose in battle the forces of Kh urasan. 
Malik 'All Shah they accordingly set at liberty, and they 
appointed Amirs to the [defence of] dififercnt sides around 
the city 

Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, son of ’Alt, son of ’Abi- 
’Alt, and Amtr ‘Usman-i-Khar-fash^ and other Amirs, with 
troops, were appointed to occupy the summit of the Koh- 
i-Maidan, and Amir *Usman-i-Maraghani, who was the 
Sar-i-Jandar [the Chief Armour-Bearer], with a body of 
forces, was named to occupy the upper part of the Koh-i- 
Azad\ Other Amirs, such as Muhammad-i-’Abd-ullah, 
andGhuri, Shalmati. and ’Umr, Shalmatl^ were nominated 
to the Zar-Margh gate* ; and on a Thursday, during the 
whole day, round about the city and on the hills constant 
fighting went on. On a Friday, in the middle of the 
month of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, in the year 607 H.“, the city [of 

' After ‘Strengthening the slefences as well as they were able. 

* This is evidently a nickname or byname [like &c.l 

of no very complimentary nature — Ass. like. “ Fash ” has, however, other 
significations, which see. 'two good copies have and respectively, 

b\it no doubt is intended. 

3 This was the hill the followers of ’Alt .Shah used to climb to reconnoitre 
the palace of Sultan Mahmud. 

* Some copies have “ Salmani ” and “ .Sullman,” but the above is correct. 

4 Some few copies of the text, the best Paris copy included, name it the 
Tara’in gate. It is possible a gate might subsequently have been so named in 
remembrance of the victory over Pithora Rae, but the other best and oldest 
copies are as above. 

* Sultan MiilTammarl, Kh warazm Shah, having delivered Hirat from 
Tiz-ud-Din, Husain, son of Khai -mil, did not interfere in any way with 
Sultan Mahmud, Qhuri, who had previously acknowledged his suzerainty, 
as already stated in note ^ para. lO, page 402. While, however, Sultan 
Mufiammad was engaged in a campaign beyond the Jihun, his brother, 
Taj-ud-Din, ’.Alt Shah, having become dissatisfied with his brother, the 
Sultan, left his dominions and sought the Court of Mahmud, who received 
him honourably and with distinction, and supplied all his requirements. 
After some time had passed Alt Shah [and some of his adherents probabl>j, 
managed to effect an entrance, secretly, into the Sarae-i-Haram [privJUe 
apartments] in the middle of the day, where he found Mahmud asleep on t e 
throne, and slew him, and no one knew who had done the deed. It however 
became noised abroad, that Taj-ud-Din, ’All Shah, had conspired ag.amst 
bun. in order to obtain the throne of Ghur for himself. 
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Firuz-koh] was taken [by the Kh warazm! forces], and the 
dominion of the family of [ Gh iyas-ud-Din] Muhammad, 
son of Baha-ud Din, Sam, passed away. 

I have already pointed out [note *, page 407] what dUcrepancy exists 
l>etween authors as to the year of Mahmud’s assassination, and that, in all 
probability, 609 n. is the correct date, and not 607 it. Our author himself 
says, in his accovint of 'raj-ud-DIn, *Ali Shah [page 253], that he was put to 
death in 609 H. and every copy of the text available agrees, and Yafa-£, and 
Kafib*i» and Jami'-ut«Tawarikh confirm it ; and, from the various accounts 
of these events, it is beyond a doubt, that both Mahmud and Taj*ud-Dln, 
’All Shah, were put to death in the same year, probably within a few months 
of each other, and before ’Ala*ud-Din, Utsuz, ascended the throne, subject to 
the Kh warazmts. 

Our author here says it happened in the fourth year of Mai mud’s reign, 
and, as he ascended the throne al>out the middle of 602 if., this would make 
it before the middle of the year 606 ii. ; and, in this case, the tlale given by 
most authors for the battle between Sultan Muhammad, KJi warazm Sh ah . 
and Baniko of Taraz, namely Kabi'-uKAwwal 607 H., cannot be correct, as 
it is certain that the Sul^n entered Ilirat, after ’Izz-ud-Din, Husain, son of 
Kh ar»mii. had been put to death, in Jamadl-ul- Awwal, 607 H., thre^ mouths 
after the date of Maliniud’s assassination given by our author an<l several others. 
See note pages 260-261. 

Fa;ib*i distinctly states, that, after Mahmud had l>cen killed in 609 if., as no 
one remained of the desceiulants of the Sultans of Gh ur worthy of the wand 
of sovereignty, the chief personages of I'Iru/-koh concerted together [our 
author’s own statement al>ove tends to confirm this, although probably he clid 
not like to- acknowledge that the Gh urfan Anili'> had ^cl up a ]Ch'v.irazmI as 
ruler], and raised 'Faj-ud-I )In, ’All Sh ah, to the throne. They then despatched 
an emissary to the presence of Sultan Muhainmail, to repre.sent to him the facts 
of the case, and to solicit him to confirm ’All Shah in the sovereignty. I lie 
Sultan [5;eemingly] accedeil to their request, and <lespatche<l Muhamm.a<l-i- 
J^ashir [one of his chamberlains] with a robe of honour for *Ali Shah. After 
M ub^mmad-i-llagliTr arrived and began to congratulate 'All Sb^h with the 
usual ceremonies, ’All Sh ah proceeded towards an inner apartment and com- 
menced arraying himself in the rol>e, when Muhamniad-i-liasljir <lrew his 
sword, and with one blow struck off his head ; anti congratulation \va.s turned 
into condolement. 

.\fter this event no other could be found capable of the sovereignty, and 
Firuz-koh and Gh ur. anti parts atljacent, were left in the possession of the 
Khwarazmt .Sultan. 

Hablb-us-Siyar .says that Kh warazm Shah, unable to secure his brothers 
person, atlvanced upon Gh ur with a numerous army. The nobles 

released ’Ali Sh ah to create a tliveision, but it was of no avail, and Firuz-koh 
\va.s taken in 607 H. Rau?at-u5-Safa slates, that, alter two or three days 
fighting in the hills and around tlie city, it was taken, as our author mentions, 
in the middle of Jamadt-ul-Awwal. 607 H., and in this Jahan-Ara, Muntakbab- 
ut-Tawarikh, and others agree, the latter giving the 13th of that month as the 
exact date, which was just three months and seven days after the death of 
Mabmud, if he died in that year. 

The statement of V'afa-i is different from those of other authors, who probably 
copied from our author’s work, but as the former work gives far more details 

1> d 2 
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The Amirs, who had been despatched to occupy the 
hill-tops around, all escaped in safety, and ’All Shah, and 
Malik Husam-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Abi-’Al! ^ of Kal-yun, 
went out by the gate of the Reg Pul of Bust®, and each and 
every one of them betook himself to some part or other. 
Malik Husam-ud-Din betook himself to Kal-yun, and 
’Alt Shah set out towards Ghaznin. Sultan A’la-ud-Din, 
Utsuz, was placed on the throne, and Malik Kh an of Hirat 

returned thither. 

Sultan Baha-ud-Din, Sam, with his brother [Malik 
Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad], his sisters, and his mother, 
together with the treasure then ready at hand, and their 
aunt the Malikah-i-Jalali, the daughter of Sultan Ghiyas- 
ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, who was betrothed to Malik 
’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, and the whole, with the bier of 
Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mahmud, were conducted towards 
Khurasan. The bier of Sultan Mahmud was deposited in 
the Gazar-gah [catacombs] of Hirat. The dependents, the 
married and the younger ladies of the family, and their 
property were removed to Khwarazm ; and, up to the time 
of the troubles caused by the irruption of the infidels of 
Ch in, they continued in Khwarazm, and were treated with 
esteem and honour. 

Chroniclers have related in this wise, that, when the 
Mughal troubles arose, the mother of Sultan Muhammad, 
Khwarazm Shah, had those two Princes [Baha-ud-Din, 
Sam, and Malik Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad] drowned in 
the Jihun of Khwarazm® — the Almighty have mercy upon 
them and forgive them ! 

Two daughters of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mahmud, up 
to the date of the composition of this History [are still 
living] — one is at Bukhara, and the other is at Balkfe, 


respecting the TCh warazmis than any other writer with whom I am acquainted, 
its statement, taken in consideration of what our author mentions, appears 
worthy of credit. Jahan-Ara, another good authority, states that it w^ ’Ala- 
ud-Dtn, Utsuz, with an army sent along with him by Khwarazm S^ah, who 
invested Firuz-koh, and took the city in the year and date above-mentioned, 
when Baha-ud-Din, Sam, and his brother were sent away to Khwarazm and met 
the fate mentioned by our author, at the time of the irruption of the Mugbals. 


“ Styled Jahan Pahlawan at page 409. 

® The “sand” or “gravel gate” leading to Bust. The text is very 
defective here, in nearly every copy. 

» page 2S0 
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married to the Malik-zadah of Balkh, the son of Al-mas 
the Hajib. 


XXI. SULTAN ’ALA-UD-DIN, UTSUZ, SON OF SULTAn ’ALA- 

UD-DiN, AL-HUSAIN. JAHAN-SOZ. 

Sultan *AIa-ud-Dtn, Utsuz', was the son of Sultan 'Ala- 
ud-D!n, Husain, Jahan-soz, and was left by his father [at 
his death] very young in years ; and he had grown up in 
the service of the two Sultans, Ghiyas-ud-Din, and MU’izz- 
ud-Din, but served the greater portion of his service at the 
court of Ghaznin with Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din. 

The chronicler relates after this manner, that, upon one 
occasion, Sultan Mu izz-ud-Din was attacked by the 
cholic, to such degree that people had given up all hope 
of his recovery. The Amirs of Ghur agreed together, in 
secret, on this matter, that, if the Sultan should unfortu- 
nately die, they would raise Sultan’ ’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz, to 
the throne of Ghaznin. Almighty God sent the draught 
of health from that dispensary, whence “ indeed, token 1 am 

sick He healeth to Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, and he 

recovered. 

Certain informers* made the Sultan acquainted with 
this circumstance, and this compact ; and he commanded 
that it was necessary that 'Ala-ud-Din should be removed 
from the court of Ghaznin lest, through the wrath of 
humanity, odium might chance to touch him. 'Ala-ud-Din 
proceeded to the court of Bamian to his uncle's sons ; and 
[at that time] the throne of Bamian had passed to Sultan 
Baha-ud-Din, Sam ‘, son of Sultan Shams-ud-Din, son of 
Malik Fakhr-ud-Din, Mas’ud. After he [Utsuz] had pro- 

' 9 abib-us-Siyar, and some others likewise agree with our author, and say 
that ’Ala-ud-Din, Utsu2, was set up by Kh warazm Shah after the dethrone- 
ment of Baha-vd-Din, Sam ; and that 'All Sh ah fled to Gh aanin after the 
capture of Firuz-koh. The reason why this Kh warazmt, or rather Turkish 
name, was given to ’Ala-ud-Din is mentioned at page 238. He was, no 
doubt, set aside by Abu- l-*Ahbas-i - Sh is who slew Utsuz’s brother, Saif-ud- 
Dln, Muhammad, for killing his brother, War-megh, otherwise he was the 
next heir to the throne after his brother Sultan Saif-ud-Din, Muhammad. 

* Not Sultan at that time, for he had not then come to the throne. 

* I^ur’an : chap. 26, verse 80. 

It appears that all rulers had these iicwi*gi\ eis or informers in their employ. 

* See page 428 for the account of him. 
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cceded thither, they treated him with reverence, and the 
district of Nae® of Bamian was assigned to his charge. 

After some time his [Utsuz’s] daughter was given m 
marriage] to his [Sultan, Baha-ud-Din’s] eldest son, Malik 
Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad % as will subsequently be, please 
God recorded in the Section on the Maliks of Bamian. 

The course of the days allotted to the extent of the 
dominion of the Sultans, Ghiyas-ud- D!n and Mu’izz^d- 
Din having run their course, and Sultan Baha-ud-Din, 
Sam. having likewise died”, Malik ’Ala-ud-Dm, Utsuz 
proceeded from the court of Bamian to the presence of 
Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah’, to solicit assistance 
to enable him to obtain possession of the dominion of 
Ghur and the throne of Firuz-koh. He was treated with 
great honour there, and received the most princely usage, 
and the Amirs of Khurasan, such as Ulugh KJian-^ Abi- 
Muhammad Malik Shams-ud-Din, Utsuz [the ^^jibU 
and the Majd-ul-Mulk, Wazir of MaiAv, with the whole of 
the troops of Upper Khurasan were directed to afford 
assistance to Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz, in possessing him- 

self of the territories of Ghur*. 

Sultan MahmQd advanced out of Firuz-koh to meet 

them and overthrow their forces, as has been previous y 
recorded"; and they [the Khwarazm! nobles] retired, and 
again resumed their duties in the service of Sultan 
Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah. 


* This place is often mentioned in Baihakt. 

7 Sec account of him. No. III. of Section XIX. d us „a ntn 

* Bnha-ud-Uin of Bamian must be meant. Mabmud s son, a ' ’ 

Sam. only reigned three months, but he did not die unti ® Sultan 

between ten and eleven years after these events, and ^ter the s a " 

Mn’i/z-ml Din had succeeded to the whole of his dominions. 

» The reader will not fail to observe that this mighty ^vereign 
the hitter Ghurts appealed when they wanted help, and whose 
nephew of Mn izz-ud-nin acknowledged, is the same brother 

make us believe sent such abject petitions to Ghiyas-ud-Dm and 
Mirizz-u<M)in, mentioned at page 381*2. 

* Sivlcd Malik-ul-Jibal at page 399- ... ..Armrorn- 

2 Scarcely probable, even by our author’s own account, if the firm 

mcnlioned ,,a«e 400 is correct ; but, os mention^ m rrotc , 

OCX. tbe “treaty” must, really, mean Mahmuri s acknoavledgrirent of buip 
Chlmmad’s supremacy, which rook place .r/re, the affair 
The defeat of the JCh wara/mi troops is not mentioned by the 
I have quoted, but quite the ccntr.ary. 

^ At page 4eK>- 
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Matters continued in this wise until after the assassination 
of Sultan Mahniud, when Malik Kh an of Hirat, the Amtr-i- 
Hajib, and [Malik] ’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz, from Bust, and the 
forces of Kh urasan, advanced towards Firuz-koh^; and they 
placed *Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz, on the throne of Ghur, and 
Malik Kh an of Hirat a^ain retired. 

The Maliks and Amirs of Gh ur submitted to Sultan 

•• 

*Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz ; but hostility showed itself between 
him and the Turk Amirs of Gh aznin. and Malik Taj-ud- 
L)in, Yal-duz, and Mu’ayyid-ul-Mulk, Muhammad-i-'Abd- 
ullah, Sistani®, who was the Wazir of Gh aznin. and in 
pomp like a sovereign, encountered Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, 
Utsuz, in the limits of Kidan and the Margh-i-Nulah. in 
battle, and the army of Gh aznin was defeated and 
overthrown. 

Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz, was a just monarch, learned, 
and a patron of learned men ; and the Kitab-i-Mas’udi, on 
ecclesiastical jurisprudence, he knew by heart. In the 
promotion of 'Ulama [theologians], and the bringing up of 
the families of men of learning, he used to do his utmost, 
and every one among the sons of 'Ulama, whom he con- 
tinued to find diligent and persevering, he was accustomed 
to honour with his benevolent regard. 

When, he ascended the throne he set at liberty Malik * 
’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, from the fortress of Ashiyar of 
Gharjistan ; but, on account of his killing 'Umr-i-Shalmati, 
the Sultan again shut him up within the walls of the 
fortress of Balarwan. 

Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz, reigned^ for a period of four 
years, until Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Husain, the Amir-i- 
Shikar [Chief-Huntsman], brought an army from Ghaznin 
against him *, and a battle took place between them in the 


^ Compare the account at pajjc 409> aiul on the preceding In a few 

copies of the text tlie words “and [Malik] 'Al.a*iid-Oin, L'imi/, arc left out. 

« Styled Sanjart in the list of Mii'izz-iid-l)tn’s minister^ and nuhk-s. at 

page 205 

e Sultan ’Ala-ud-Dln, Muliammad, the last of the tlynnsiy. See [..a-e 417- 
7 Subject to Sultan Atuhainmatl, KJiwaia/in Shah. 

® Any one reading this woidd imagine that this Nasir ud itin, Husain, was 
some independent chief who ha<l m.ade war upon Ala-u<l-IHn. I t>u^. He 
was sent by Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-du^, against ’Ala-ml-inu, wlto, U-mg a vasval 
of the Kh wara^mis. wa« naturally inimical to I-yal-du/, tlic tm^icd Sla'c of 
the laic Sultfin Mu’iz^-ud-Din, and on whose side mo^i »f not all. of the 
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centre of Gh ur. within the limits of Jarmas. The right 
wing of Sultan 'Ala-ud~Din, Utsuz*s, army was commanded 
by Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, son of ’All, son of Abi- 
’AH who attacked the left wing of Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, 
Husain’s, troops, and overthrew and routed [that portion 
of] the Gh aznin forces, and pursued the fugitives [off the 
field]. Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Husain, [with his centre] 
charged the centre of the Sultan’s army, and wounded him 
with his spear, and a Turk among the troops of Gh aznin 
smote the Sultan on the head with his mace in such wise 
that both his august eyes exuded from their sockets S and 
he fell down from his horse. Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, Husain, 
remained on horseback over the head of the Sultan, when 
Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, returned from the pursuit of 
the routed left wing of the Gh aznin army, and charged 
Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Husain, and again recovered the 
[wounded] Sultan, and conveyed him towards the district 
of Sangah, and on the way the Sultan was received into 
the Almighty’s mercy". They buried him by the side of 
his kindred, the Maliks of the family of the Shansabanis. 

Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz, reigned for a period of four 
years and a little over; and, after his death, his sons became 
dispersed. One of them, Malik Fakhr-ud-Din. Mas’ud, 
went into Gharjistan to the castle of Siva- Kh anah ^ and 

Turkish Amfrs were ranged, whilst the Gh url Ami » were on the opposite 
side. 

® This chief is again mentioned by our author in his account of the Mughal 
invasion of these parts. Malik Kutb-ud-Din was directed by Sultan Muham- 
mad, Kh warazm ^ah, under whose rule the Gh urian empire west of the 
Indus had fallen, to put all the fortresses of Gh ur into a stale of efficiency for 
defence against the Mughals, Malik ^utb-ud-Din, at last, succeeded in 
reaching Hindustan after a narrow escape of falling into the hands of those 
infidels. 

* rhe idiom here, as in many other places, differs considerably, for example one 
set of copies has other set ^ 

2 This event happened, near Gh aznin. in 6il H. ’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz, 
ruled over Gh ur for about four years ; and most authors state that he was the 
last of the race of Shansabani who held sovereign power, and, with him, the 
dynasty terminated. T his must have happened very shortly before the death 
of I-yal-duz, who was put to death in the tenth month of this year, according 
to some, and in 612 H. according to others ; but it is very probable that I-yal-duz 
did set up the favourite and trusted kinsman of his late master. See page 418. 

Several of the more modern copies of the text have Sata- Kh anah for Siya- 
Kttanah. This fortrc'-s is again referred to in the last Section containing the 
ati-ount of the Mughal invasion. 
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there lie remained for some time ; another. Malik Na§ir-ud- 
Din, Muhammad, went to the fortress of Bindar [or 
Pindar], in Upper Gharjistan, and long continued there. 
The youngest son, Jamshed by name, during the troubles 
of the infidel Mughals, entered into the district of Hariw- 
ar-RQd, and, in the Darah of Khisht-Ab ^ he was martyred 
[by Mughals]. Those two elder sons of the Sultan, through 
the calumny of Malik Kh an of Hirat, received martyfdom 
at the hands of the slaves of Sultan Muhammad. 
Khwarazm Sh ah. They strove greatly, and strained every 
nerve ; but, as it was not the Divine will, neither one of 
them attained unto sovereignty. 


XXII. sultan ’ALA-UD-DiN. MUHAMMAD, SON OF SHUjA*. 

UD-DiN-I.ABU-’ALi THE LAST OF THE SULTANS OF 

GHORc. 

Previous to this, in several places. ’Ala-ud-Din, Muham- 
mad, has been made mention of, that, at the outset of his 
career, he used to be styled Malik Ziya-ud-Din, the Pearl 
of Ghur, and when, after Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Muham- 
mad, son of [Baha-ud-Din] Sam, he ascended the throne of 
Firuz-koh, his title became Malik [Sultan] ’Ala-ud-Din 

Since Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, Husain”, at this time 
martyred Sultan *AIa-ud-Dtn, Utsuz, Ftruz-koh, and the 
dominion of Gh ur came under the control of the Amirs 
and troops of Ghaznin, and of Gh ur. They, in concert, set 
up Malik Husam-ud-Din, Husain-i-‘Abd-ul-Malik, Sar-i- 
Zarrad over Firuz-koh, and they repaired the fort of 
l-'iruz-koh, and, in the midst of the city, and on the hill of 

* Kh isht and Kh usht^ in Pushto, signify damp, wet, hunnd, dank, soaked, 
&c., and ab is Persian for water. 'I'hc I'usluo e«juivalciu fur water is 
ao'bah. 

* (Jur author makes the same !)lunder here as .at page 391. 

Abu-’AlI, was ’ Ala.*u<l-DIn, Muhaniin.ad’'., i>cc page 346, 

® '['his should be, Sultan ’.-\la-Uil-l-)in, Mulianiina«l, ;»•.*/<'/.</. .^ec pitgo 391. 

7 See note *, page 393. 

^ Previously mentioned as Amir-i-Shik.ai', or t hief Huntsman. Die iditnn 
here varies considerably. 

® One copy of the text h.as “ Sil>-Zaira<l,” .ami .anulhcr Si-Z.id. Hi- was 
set up as tem])or.ary ruler perhaps. He i.*'. no ihnibt, the same person who* 
referrcti to by our author in his account of the Mngh.d invasion, and who. .it 
that lime, licld the fortress of Saiigah of Cihui fot Sultan M ih.inim.i 1 
K-h waiazm Sh ah, and his .«on Sultan J.il.ibud - 1 *in 
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the fortress of Baz Kushk, they placed a barrier of iron, 
and raised a rampart, and commenced hostilities*. They 
brought Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, out of the castle 
of A^iyar [of Gharjistan] and carried him away to 
Ghaznin. These events happened in the year 6io or 
6irn." 

When Sultan *Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, reached Ghaznin, 
Sultan Taj-ud-Dtn, Yal-duz, treated him with great honour 
and reverence, and commanded so that they took the 
canopy of State of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din from the head of 
that monarch’s mausoleum, and they raised it over the 
head of Sultan ’Ala-ud-D!n, and he [Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz] 
gave him the title of Sultan, and sent him to the capital, 
Firuz-koh. 

He returned to Ghur again ; and, when he had ruled for 
a period of one year and a little more, and the IChutbah was 
read, and the money was coined in his name ", and his title 
of Sultan was made universally [public] in the Kh utbah, 
Sultan Muhammad, Kh warazm Shah, sent him the treaty 
which the Sultan had, at Nishapur. taken from him, to the 
effect that he [’Ala-ud-Din *, Muhammad] should never, 
at any time soever, draw sword against him [Sultan 
Muhammad]. Accordingly, in the year 612 H., Sultan 
*Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, delivered up the city of Firuz- 
koh to the trusty officers of Sultan Muhammad, Kh warazm 

* The text here is very defective in most copies, and varies considerably 
both in words and idiom. Whom hostilities were carried on with does not appear. 

* Sultan Mahmud was killed, according to our author and some other 
writers [see note *, page 407 and 410], in the second month of the year 607 H. ; 
and 'Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz, was killed after a reign, by our authoris account, of 
four years and a little over, which, supposing the “little over” to have been 
one month only, would bring us to the third month of the year 6li H. ; and, 
according to several authors, on the 3rd of the tenth month of that same year, 
Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-duz, was himself put to death at Buda’un by I-bak’s son-in-law, 
^ams-ud-Din, I-yal-timish, who then ruled at Dihlt. If these dates be cor- 
reel, ’Ala-ud-DIn, Muhammad, could not have reigned more than six months, 
which is evidently incorrect. Jahan-Ara says he vacated the throne, and 
retired to the court of Sultan Muhammad, Kh warazm Shah, leaving him to 
lake possession of the country, after he had reigned one year and a little over. 
This would bring us to about the fourth month of 612 H. ; and the Muntakhab- 
iit-Tawarikli stales that I-yal-duz was defeated and put to death in this year, 
not in 611 H. The period assigned for Utsuz’s reign is probably too great. 
See under Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, No. IV., Section XIX. 

® I do not think any of his coins have been found. 

♦ At that time styled Ziya-ud-Din, Muhammad. Scenole®, page 393 - 
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Shah, and was himself conducted to Kh warazm. and was 
treated with great honour and veneration \ 

He took up his residence near to the Malikah-i-Jalali, 
the daughter of Sultan Gh iyas-ud-Din. Muhamniad-i-Sam, 
who was joined in wedlock to him. They dwelt together® 
in the Kh warazmi dominions for a considerable time, and 
[at length] death*s decree arrived, and he was received into 
the Almighty’s mercy. During the period of his own 
dominion and sovereignty, he had despatched trusty and 
confidential persons, and had acquired a place adjacent to 
[the tomb of] Sh aikh Abu-Yazid, Bustami, and had caused 
the position of his tomb to be fixed upon ; and, at the 
time of his decease, he had made it his last request that 
his body should be removed from Khwarazm to Bustam. 

* 'l*aj*ud-l)In, I yal-<lu7-, bcinj' dea,«l at ihis time, Sultan 'AIa-u<l-r)in, 
Muhammad, was deprive<l of his support ; an<l this may have been another 
reason for his alxlicating. Several other autliors aj^ree with respect to this 
year, but others again < 1 lstinctly stale that Sult.an Muhammad obtained jjos- 
session of Flruz»koh and Gh ur. and aisp of Gh a/nin. in 61 1 U. Gh ur. as 
j>reviously stated, had been subject to him in the tinie of Utsuz. ^’afa*I says : 
“ After these events [before related], in 61 I 11., [the J.ami’-ul-'rawarikh agrees,) 
news reached the Sultan [ Kh warazm Shahl that 'Faj-ud-l )in, I-yal-du/, had 
<lie<l at Gh aznin [our author ami several others state that he was put to death 
at llutla’fm], leaving no heir who was capable of succeeding him [he left no 
son), and that one 0/ his slaves ha<l assumed his place. 'J'his tleterniined the 
Sultan to <levolc his energies to the annexation of that territory, together with 
other extensive provinces. Having effected his pxirposc, llirat, Gh ur. Qharjis* 
tan, and .Sijistan, and the territory as far as the frontier of Hind, an extensive 
enjpire, an<l c^uitainhig many nourlsliing cities and towns, previously nilctl by 
.Sultan Mahmutl-i-S^abuk-Tigin and his tlq^ccn<lants, up to the period of the 
•rise of the Sultans of Gh ur. fell under his sway, and he nominated his eldest 
son, Jalal-ud-Dln, to the government of it,” and a Khwarazmi Amir [see page 
2S7] was appointed to rule it as Ins deputy or lieutenant. See the reign of 
Val-<luz further on. 

In the treasury, at Gh aznin. where Sultan Mu’izz-ud-I )In had placed them, 
were found, at this time that .Sultan Muhammail obtained possession of fihai- 
nin, several documents from the Kh alifah's (. ourt to the Gh urian Sidtans, 
inciting them to hostility against him, and vilifying and maligning him and his 
acts. The finding of these <Iocuments proved to him that the hostility of the 
Gh urfs towar^ls him procee<Ied from the instigation containc<l in them. He 
did not make known the contents of those clocumcnts at this time, intending to 
do so after sufficient lime had clapsetl for him to free the countries of the Last. 
Sec note page 265. 

* How wxs it possible for them to have io;^>ultcr , when, aS our author 

himself states at pages 301 and 392, the marriage xv.is never consummaterl, and 
the princess died a maid ? 'Fhey may have rcfitlt\i near each other. She ha<l 
ffccn betrothed to TughJtu Shah, grandsvm of jMalik .N 1 u-a\ yid*i-A-inah-dar. 
before she was betrothed to Z'ya-ud Din. Sec. page 1S2. 
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When, in accordance with his last will, they conveyed his 
remains to Bustam, the attendant at the Khankah [mo- 
nastery] of Bustam, the night previously, saw Shaikh Abu- 
Yazid in a dream, who said to him, “ To-morrow a 
traveller and guest arrives: it behoveth that thou shouldst 
perform the rite of going forth to receive him.” At the 
dawn of the morning the attendant of the Kh ankah set out 
from Bustam ^nd, at about the first watch of the day, 
the bier of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, arrived from 
the direction of Khwarazm. It was conducted with all 
reverence^ and veneration into Bustam, and they buried 
him likewise adjoining the Shaikh-ul-’Arifain. Abu-Yazid 
— the mercy of the Almighty be upon them ! — and the 
Maliks of Ghur, and the Sultans of the Shansabi race, by 
the extinction of his dominion, came to a termination. 



SECTION XVIII. 


THE SHANSABANiAH SULTANS OF TUKHARISTAN AND 

bAmiAN. 

MinhaJ-i-Saraj, JOrjanI, the humblest of the servants of 
the Almighty's threshold, thus states, that, as Almighty 
God raised up great and powerful Sultans from the race of 
the Sh ansabanis. who were Maliks over the mountain 
tracts of Ghur, and brought within the grasp of their juris- 
diction, and under their subjection, sundry territories of 
the countries of ’Ajam and of Hind, one of those territories 

was Tukharistan and the mountain tracts of Bamian, the 
• • 

rulers of which part have been famous and celebrated upon 
all occasions, from the most remote ages, for the grandeur 
of their station, the abundance of their riches, the vastness 
of their treasures, the number of their mines, and their 
buried wealth; and, on sundry occasions, the sovereigns of 
’Ajam, such as Kubad and Firuz ', these rulers have van- 
quished and overcome. That tract of country has also 
been famed and celebrated, to the uttermost parts of the 
countries of the world, for its mines of gold, silver, rubies, 
and crystal, bejadah* [jade], and other [precious] things. 

When the sun of the prosperity of the Maliks and 
Sultans of Gh ur ascended from the eastern parts of 
eminence, and Sultan ’Ala-ud-Oin, Husain, Jahan-soz, liad 
wreaked vengeance upon the people of Gh aznin. he had 
leisure to turn his attention to the subjugation of that 
territory. After having subdued it, he installed tlicrcin his 
eldest brother, Malik Fakhr-ud-Din, Mas ud, and from him 
descended an illustrious posterity, and Maliks of grandeur 
and dignity, the marks of whose equity and beneficence, 

‘ Sec note®, 423- 

* [ he name of a gem, by some said lo be a species of ruby, and by ulhcrs a 
species of sapphire ; but jaJe is no doubt meant, (mic? refers lo a rf 

in these j>arlN. 
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and the fame of whose munificence and obligations con- 
ferredj became published throughout the four quarters of 
the worlds The mercy of the Almighty be upon the 
whole of them ! 


r. MALIK FAKHR-UD-DiN. MAS’-UD, SON OF MZZ-UD-DIN, 

AL HUSAIN, SHANSABi. 

Malik Fakhr-ud-Dtn, Mas’ud, son of Al-Husain, was 
older than his other six brothers ; and his mother was a 
TurkiahV He was a sufficiently great monarch; but, as 
he was not by the same mother as [his brothers] the 
Sultans*, they did not permit him to occupy the throne of 
the dominions of Ghur, for this reason, that five other 
brothers®, both on the side of the father and mother, were 
Shansabanis, while the Malik-ul-Jibal, Muhammad, who 
attained martyrdom at Gh aznin. was by another mother, 
who was the attendant of the mother of the Sultans, and 
Malik Fal^r-ud-Din, Mas’ud, was by a Turkish bond- 
woman, as has been previously stated. 

After Sultan Ala-ud-Din, Husain [Jahan-soz], became 
disengaged from taking revenge upon the inhabitants of 
Gh aznin. and had demolished the Kasrs of Bust, which 
was the place of residence of the house of Mahmud, he 
caused an army to be got ready from the capital of Ghur, 
and marched towards Tukharistan, and, in the subjugation 
of that territory, and the strongholds thereof, manifested 
great alertness and dexterity ; and the Amirs of Ghur, in 
that army, displayed such valour and martial heroism, 
that, if Rustam-i-Dastan' had been present, he would have 
recited the story of their valour. 

When those tracts were taken possession of, ’Ala-ud-Din, 
Husain, placed Malik Fal^r-ud-Dtn, Mas’ud [his brother], 
upon the throne of Bamian, and that territory was com- 

® A term constantly quoted by Eafitem authors before the time of Columbus. 

^ The feminine of Turk. 

* They only assumed the title of Sultan some time subsequent to this period, 
and, of course, were not all Sultans at once. 

• Here our author refers over again to the “Sultans” just mentioned. There 
is no improving his style wnthout taking great liberty with the original. 

^ Dastan, a name of Zal-i-Zar [Za! of the Golden Locks], the father of 
Rustam 
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mined to his charge ®. Malik Fakhr-ud-Din, Mas’ud, 
having ascended the throne, the adjacent hill territories, 
[namely] the mountain tract of Shaknan ®, Tul^aristan, as 
far as Dar-gun *, and Bilaur, and the tracts towards Turkistan 

® Here, again, our author contradicts his own previous statements. At page 
339 he says that, on the death of Maiik ’Izz-iul-Dln, Hvisain [the father of 
Fakhf-ud-Din, Mas’ud, ’Ala-u<l-Dln, Husain, anti others], Saif-ud-Dtn, Suri, 
the eldest sou, who succeeded to his father’s authority, divided the 

dominio^ts atuong his six brothers aud himsel/^ and that^ itt that drt'isiou^ 
Bdntidn -roas assigned to the eldest brother^ Fakhr-ud-Din, Mas’ud. Now he 
states that *Ala-ud-DIn, Husai>i, conquered this territory several years sub- 
sequently, after he had destroyed the city of Gh aznin. Jahan-Ara also states 
that, in the division of the father’s hereditary patrimony among the brothers, 
Bamian went to the eldest son by a Turkish bond-woman, Fakhr-ud-Dtn, 
Mas’ud. 

The older Chroniclers contain a great deal respecting the affairs of Tukharis- 
tan and the Hayatilah, whatever “the clay-stamped annals of Seftaecherib'" 
[Sennacherib ?] may say. Ibn-i- KLh urdad-bih. in his account of the Turks, also 
refers to them. Haytal according to the ancient dialect of Bukhara, 

is said to signify a man of great strength and size ; the "^Arabs made it Haytal 
— the plural form of the word, applied to the people generally, being 
Hayatilah One writer states that Haytal was the name of the ter- 

ritory of Kh utlan. a dependency of Badakhslian, also called Kol-ab [Kol-i- 
Ab, which signifies a lake] ; but this is contrary to the Masalik wa 
Mamalik, and to our author’s account. 

Firuz, son of Yazdijurd, son of Bahram-i-Gur, when his brother Hurmuz 
ascended the throne, fled from his fief of Sijistan, by way of Qharjistan and 
Tukharistan, and sought shelter and aid from £hush-nawaz, the king of the 
Hayatilah. According to the Rau?at-ut-Tahirin, the name of the ruler he 
sought aid from was Fa^anf, the Ch aghani. or Shah of the Ch agbanians. 
He espoused the cause of Firuz, and agreed to aid him with 30,000 men if 
Firiiz would cede to him Tinnid and Wesah. Another author calls the people 
of Tukharistan itself Hayatilah likewise. By F.aghani’s aid hiruz gaine<l 
the throne of Iran ; and for many years subsequent to this, and during several 
succeeding reigns, there was alternate |>eace and war between the sovereigns of 
Iran and the Hayatilah rulers. In the time of Nusherwan, the Hayatilah, 
being without a ruler, are said to have chosen FaghanI [this would seem, from 
what was stated above from another author, to be the name of the family, not 
the person’s name], the Ch aghanian ruler of Tukharistan. I have neither 
space nor time to say more at present ; but will merely observe, that, by some 
modern writers, Tukharistan and Turkistan are often confused, one for the 
other. 

* Shaghnan and Shaknan are synonymous: “ Shighnan ” is not correct, 
but such as one would adopt who could not read the original for himself, and 
tlepended entirely on the statements and translations of others. 

* Considerable discrepancy exists here, in some copies of the text, with respect 
to these names. The best copies have as above, although the oldest leaves 
out the aftd^ which makes it Dar-gun 0/ Bilaur. The next best has Dar-gut [or 
Dar-kot or kut], which, if the of the original MS. was written rather long 
draw’n out, as is often done, might be mistaken for The next best copies, 
which are comparatively modem, have Dar-gur [or Dar-gorJ. and one Dar-bur 
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to the boundary of VVakhsh ' and Bada khsh an. the whole 
came under his jurisdiction 

Malik Fakhr-ud-Din, Mas’ud, had able and accomplished 
sons ; and, when Kimaj from Balkh, and Taj-ud-Din, 
Yal-duz from Hirat, who were slaves of the Sanjari 
dynasty, conspired to eject Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mu- 
hammad-i-Sam, in order to take possession [of the country] 
as far as Ftruz-koh, and the Ghiyasiah sovereignty was, as 
yet, in the morning of its ascendancy, Malik Fakhr-ud-Din, 
Mas’ud, rendered assistance to them, under the stipulation 
that whatever pertained to Khurasan should go to them, 
and what belonged to Ghur to [him] Malik Fakhr-ud-Dln. 
Mas’ud''. 

When Almighty God bestowed victory upon Sultan 
Gh iyas-ud-Dtn. and Malik Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, of Hirat, 
was slain, he despatched the head of Yal-duz ^ to his uncle, 
Malik Fakhr-ud-Din, Mas’ud, whose forces had arrived 
near at hand. Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din followed in pursuit 
of them, and Malik Fakhr-ud-Din was put to the rout. 

iyas-ud-Din discerned him, and caused him to 
turn back again, and conducted him to his camp, and 
there placed him on the throne * ; and Sultan Ghiyas-ud- 
Din, and Mu’izz-ud-Din, both of them, stood before the 


[or Dar-bor]. The printed text, and one of the most recent copies, have Dar» 
kufah ; and the foiTner, in a note, Hur-Bilaiir ; and, in brackets, as the pro- 
bable reading, Dar-wds and Bi/aur but the different copies of the text 
collated do not show that this is at all the correct reading. 

^ Also called Khutlan. 

^ The dominions of the S\iltans of Bamian and Tukharistan, according to 
Jahan Ara and seveinl other works, extended north to the territory of Kash- 
ghar ; south as far as Gharjistan an<l Qhur ; east to Kashmir ; and west as far 
as Tirmid. See note page 426. 

* This appears to i)e the same Amir Kimaj referre<l to in note page 35^ ; 
and he is probably the same as mcntionetl in note page 374; and this 
Val-duz [Tyal-duz] must be the same who is mentioned in the same note, 
which see. 

* See pages 371-4. 

® .Mr. E. Thomas, in his paper on the “ CotNs of thk Kings of Ghazni, 
Ro. As. Journal, vol. xvii., in a note, page 199, erroneously states that, “ < 
the first rise of Cjhias-u<l-<lm, FakrfFakhr ?]-u<l-din /r/V/j /tint, under the 
tlilion that all the conquests in Khora-an shouhl pertain to the former, while 
the actiuisUions in (ih«.’)r sliould fall to his own sliare. ” The conflition-> were 
between Kimaj and ^’al-duz nnd Fakiii-.u<}-I)in, nol Ghiyas-ud-DIn. 

' bee the account given in Ghiyas.ud-I)tn\ reign, where our author says 
that Kimaj’s hea<l was sent, page 373, and tiole 

* -A round-about way of -.raring iliat ihcv tof>k liin> prisoner. 
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throne in attendance on him. Chroniclers state that Malik 
Kal^r-ud-Din, Mas’ud, became enraged [at this], and that 
he reproached both of them unjustly, saying that they 
mocked him. His words were these: “You two rascally 
boys laugh at me!” The Almighty’s mercy be upon 
them ! 

This exclamation of his has been mentioned here for this 
reason, that the beholders and readers of these pages may 
know the laudable qualities of these two monarchs, tlic 
extent of their compassion and clenicnc)', to what degree 
they guarded the honour and rcsjjcct [due] towards their 
uncle, and to what extremity they bore his injustice 

When the two Sultans * became disengaged from this 
audience, they caused complete arrangement to be made 
for the return of their uncle, and conferred honorary dresses 
upon the whole of his Amirs and Slavics, and caused them 
to return. IVIalik Fakhr-ud-Din, Mas’ud, retired towards 
Famian again ; and there he acquired great power, ami 
the Sultans and Alaliks of Gh Ci r used constantly to paj' 
him homage. 

Mis career came to an end in [the enjoyment of] 
sovereignty ', and he ruled for a long period and died. 
He had several worthy and deserving sons. Sidtan Shams- 
ud-Din was the eldest, and Malik 1 aj-ud-Din, Zangi and 
Malik Husam-ud-Din , ‘AH 


11 . SUETAX ^AMS-UI)-DiN, MIHAMMAD, SON OF .MAS’Cl). 

Son of aehusain. sh ansa Hi. 

When Malik Fakhr-ud -Dtn, Mas’ud, of Bamian, was 

9 Wc have ample proofs of tlicir amiability and long-sufferin-;, from our 
.aulbor’,'. point of view, in tlie fate of Sultan Kh u-^rau Malik and his family, and 
’Abbas-i-Shis. 

» Mu'izz.iuj.Drn, the younger brother, only received the title of Sultan 
some lime after this occurrence. 

* Such arc the words in the original : it seems a truism if the passage is not 
Corrupt. 

3 This is the Taj-ud-Dtn, Zangt, who had his head struck offal TOiwara/m. 
mentioned in note*, page 481. Me can scarcely be (lie same person as men 
tioned at page 342, because the latter’s inotlier was one of the sisters of t^hc 
two Sultans, Ghiyas-ud-DIn. and .Mu’izz-ud-DIn. If he i-, his father, Fakhr- 
ud-Din, Mas’ud, must have married his ow n niece ; while his son, Shams-ud- 
Din. Muhammad, must have married her si-.tcr, a most unlikely alliance, 
illegal according to Muhammadan law. llieic must liavc ihciefoic been two 
persons named Taj-ud-I)in. /migi. but r-f ilie same r.uc. 

L e- 
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taken to the Almighty’s mercy, his eldest son was Sultan 
Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad and they raised him to the 
throne of Bamian ; and the sister of the Sultans Ghiyas- 
ud-Din and Mu’izz-ud-Din was married to him, which 
princess’s title was Hurrah-i-Jalall. She was older than 
cither of the Sultans, and was the mother of Sultan -Baha- 
ud-Din, Sam, the son of [Shams- ud-D!n] Muhammad. 

When Sultan Shams-ud-Dtn, Muhammad, ascended the 
throne of Bamtan, in accordance with the last will of his 
father, and with the concurrence of the Amirs, Sultan 
Ghiyas-ud-Din sent him a robe of honour, and paid him 
abundant deference and respect. He brought the whole 
of the territory of Tukharistan under his sway, and, subse- 
quently, the city of Balkh, Chaghanian Wa khsh . Jarum, 
Badakhshan. and the-hill tracts of Shaknan came under 

•* This is the Malik’s son, Shams-ud-Din. Muhammad, who was taken 
prisoner by the Sipah-salar, Barankasli, along with ’Ala-iul-Din, Husain 
[Jahan-soz], and ’Alt, Jatrl, in the engagement with Sultan Sanjar before 
Aobali in 547 H. Shams-ud-Din. Mult^ammad, obtained 50,000 dinars from 
Bamian for his ransom, which sum was paid over to BaranV^ 5 ll* author, 

had he known this, is not likely to have related it. 

^ The best Paris copy, the I. O. L. MS., and the Ro. As. Soc. MS., have 
Isfahan ! ! 

® Others say Balkh, Bughlan or Buklan [both are connect], Gha^anian, 
and .some part of Barlakhshan. According to our author, his father, Fakhr* 
ud-Din, MasTid, held sway over some of these very tracts, now mentioned as 
“subsequently” coming under the sway of the son. However, it is clear, 
whatever ** //'ivni Thsan^"'* may say to the contrary, that Tukharistan was hut 
a district or province of Balkh, and not a vast tract of country reachiftg/rom 
the frontiers of Persia" [wherever that might mean in those days] the 
Thsuttg’ling or Mountains of Pamir and that the great Po-c/m or Oxus 
did not “ rUn through the mid-.ile" of the Tukharistan here referred to, for the 
very good reason that it lies south of the Jihun, Amu, or Oxus. The Masalik 
\VA Mamalik plainly states, that of Balkh there are a number of divisions and 
districts, such as Tukharistan, Elh ulum. Samnagan, Bughlan, Zawalln [this, 
in all prob.ibility, is Mr. Thomas's “ Warwalm” — the firsts is the 

copulative conjunction, and thcj wants the point to make it,-] ; and B.iihaki.s, 
Wahvalij — WVj — may be traced to the same source. Of this Tukharistan, 
Tal-Van was the chief and largest town. Had such a place as Walwalij been 
capital of Tukharistan, our author w'ould, without doubt, have kno^^*n of it, 
and have mentioned it here. Chaghanian and Wa khsh lie to the northward 
of this Tukharistan, and are accounted in Mawar-un-Nahr, as this latter term 
signifies, viz. beyond the river. “ The Wa khsh - Ab— river of Wakhsh — 
issues out of Turkistan into the territory of Wakhsh, runs onward towards 
Balkh, and falls into the Jihun, near Tirmid.” In his account of the Mughal 
invasion, our author mentions Balkh [^] and Walkh sometimes as dne 
and the same place, and, at others, as se'parate places. 

While on this subject, I must now mention another matter. In the Masalik 
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his jurisdiction. He marched forces in every direction, 
and throughout the whole of those parts his mandates were 
obeyed. 

In the year in which the Sultans of Ghur and Ghaznin 
led an army into the territory of Rud-bar of Manv, to 
repel Sultan Shah, the Khwarazmi \ Sultan Shams-ud- 
Din, Muhammad, by command of the Sultans, brought the 
forces of Bamian and Tukharistan and joined them. On 
the occasion of Sultan Shah's overthrow, Malik Baha-ud- 
Din, Tughril, of Hirat, who had been a slave of Sultan 
Sanjar, and who, obliged to evacuate Hirat, had joined 

in this engagement fell into the hands of the 
troops of Bamian. They slow him. and brought his head 
to the presence of Sultan Gh iyas-ud-Din. The Sultan [in 
consequence] became very cordial towards Shams-ud-Din. 
Muhammad, and upon this very occasion his advance- 
ment® took place, and he received the title of Sultan 
Shams-ud-Din, and a black canopy of state was assigned 
to him. 

Previous to this, neither Malik FaJ^r-ud-Din, Mas’ud, 
nor he had any canopy of state, and his designation was 
Malik Shams-ud-Din ; but, when he acquired a canopy of 
state, he obtained the title of Sultan “ ; and by Sultan 
Gh iyas -ud-Din, and Mu’izz-ud-Din, who were his uncle’s 
sons, he was treated with great honour and reverence. 

WA Mamalik, Bamian is <lcscril>c<l .as *‘a town half the extent of 

Baljch [in those days lialkh was a vei'y extensive city], situatcil on a hill, aiul 
in from of it Hows the river wliich lains through Gh arjistan. ** J he 'I'.artkll-i- 
Alfi, .a work of great authority, Jaimn-Ara, the Miintakhab-ut- r.awarlkh, 
an<l some others, distinctly aver that there was //c^ /<Ki fi ~,y'/uitc:-er callcJ l>rinuan, 
which is the name of the country, and that Rash- [— a-»^], Kasik 
w.as the name of its cliicf town, which pl.ace was tot.ally tlcstroyed 
by Chingi/ K.h an on his .atlvancc towartls Ghaznin. 'I he Miintakhab- 
ut-Tawarlkh says Bamian is also ca/Lul Tnliharisian ! Kasif is probably 
the place called “tiulgulih” by Mai»>on, but suth name is jiot to be found in 
any Persian history that I know of. The iMughals .styled it Maithiili ^ — the 
unfortunate city — after its ruin. 

^ See pages 249, 378, and notc^, page 379. 

® The printed text and 1 . O. L. MS. 1952, and two others, lia\c — to 
repulse, drive aiuay ; and, in the R. A. Soc. MS. — t •pulsiir', driving 

atony ! 

® The text here exhibit.^ consitlerable variations, and great differences of 
idiom express the same signiftcation. Some authors state th.it. on this occ.a- 
sion, Mu’iz/. ud-Din also received the title of Sultan, and tliat before his title 
was only Malik. 


!•: C 2 
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The Almighty bestowed upon him worthy and excellent 
offspring, and blessed him with six sons * j and for a con- 
siderable time the country of Tukharistan continued under 
the jurisdiction of his officers. He patronized learned men 
of distinction, and they took up their residence in his 
dominions ; and acted with equity and beneficence towards 
his subjects, and died renowned and popular; and. after 
him, the sovereignty came to Sultan Baha-ud-Din, Sam. 


III. SULTAN H.AHA-UD.DiN, SAM, SOX OF SULTAN SHAMS- 

UD-DiX, MUHAMM.M). 

Sultan Baha-ud-Din, Sam, was a very great and august 
monarch, and was just and enlightened. He was the 
patronizer of learned men, and the dispenser of equity ; 
and, in his day, the whole of the learned ’Ulama were 
unanimous, that there was no Musalman sovereign who 
was a greater cherisher of learned men, for this reason, that 
his intercourse, his communion, and his converse, were 
exclusively with ’Ulama of judgment and discrimination. 

Ho was, on both sides, a Shansabant % and his mother 
was the Hurrah-i-Jalrdt, the daughter of Sultan Baha-ud- 
D'in, Sam, the sister of the two Sultans, and older than 
either of them. Kazi Taj-ud-Din, Zawzant, who w'as the 
most eloquent man of his day, [upon one occasion] w'a.s 
delivering a discourse within his [Baha-ud-Diii’s] palace, 
and, during the invocation, the Sultan said : “ What adorn 
ment can I give to the bride of the realm upon the face of 
whose empire two such moles exist, one Ghiya^ud-Din, 
and the other Mu’izz-ud-Din ^ ! ” The Almighty’s mercy 
be upon them all ! 

I (.)ur author, like others, does not even give the names of these sons. 
Baha-ud-Din, Sum, however, was not the eldest of the sons of Sljams-ud-Din, 
Muhammad. \Vhcn the latter dictl, the Bamlan nobles raised his eldest son, 
'Abbas, by a Turkish wife, to the throne. The two brothers, Ghiy5§-u<l-Din 
anti Mu’izz-ud-I)Tn, were angry at this, and they tleposed ’Abbas, and set up 
their sister’s son, Sam, and he rccei\etl the title of Baha-ud-Din. Abbas 
might have been here entered among the rulers of Tukharistan and Bamian as 
well as Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, among the sovereigns of Gh aznin. 

The mother of his grandfather, Fakhr-ud-DIn. MasTid, was a Turkish 
bond-maid. 

3 These are our author's exact words, but what the ‘‘invocation” was our 
chronicler docs not say ; but it is a way he has of mystifying his own state- 
ments. The fact is, a.s relate<l by another author, that the mentioned 
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In short, the admirable benev'olcnce of that monarch 
towards the *Ulama of Islam was more than can be con- 
tained within the compass of writing. That Miracle of the 
World, hal^r-ud-Din. Muhammad, Razi ■*, composed the 
Ivisalah-i-Kahaiah in that Sultan*s name j and for a con- 
siderable period he continued under the shadow of that 
sovereign's favour and protection. That Chief of learned 
Doctors, Jalal-ud-Din, Warsak during the Sultan's reign, 
attained the office of Shaikh-ul-Islam of the district of 
lialj^ ; and Maulana Saraj-i-Minhaj ®, that Most Kloquent 
of Ajam, and the Wonder of his Age, was sent for, secretly, 
Sultan Haha-ud-Din, Sam, from the Court of Firuz-koh, 
who despatched a seal-ring of turquoise stone with the 
name of Sam engraved upon it, and with great respect and 
reverence invited the Maulana to his Court. When this 
circumstance occurred, the writer of this History, Minhaj-i- 
Saraj, was in the third year of his age. 

The requests and solicitations of Sultan Haha-ud-Din, 
Silm, were continuous and unremitting. The reason of 
tliis was, that, during the time of [his father] Malik ' 
Shams-ud-Din, IVIuhamniad, the IMaulana proceeded from 
Ghazntn towards Iklmian, and, at that i>eriod, Haha-iul- 
Din, Sam, held charge of the district of Halarwan He 
paid his respect.s to the Alaulanii, and sought to retain 


above, bej^an one <lay from tlic [nilpil eulop;i/c IJ.alifi.u.l-l )in, niul 
extolling t!ie flouii'.hinjj stale bis «loininions were in, when that monarch e\- 
clainieil : “ Whal aclormnenl can I j^ive nnlo the kin^iloin*-, when mx 

the cheek of her sovereijinly are alrea«iy two such Jiioles?” 'riie wonl khal 
siifnilics ti uiolt\ an<l also a ni<iU'ruiil n/ir/c ; ami the moles liere rcfcrreil to are 
his two maternal uncles, Ghiyas-ml-Din ami M u'i//.-\ul-l >In. 

^ Jahan-.\ra ami M untakjjah-ul-'rawart kh say that iJaha-ml-I )jn, Sam, 
was a learned monarch, and a friend of learned men ; a-s asi example of w hich 
he cntcrtaiue<l, near his jjcrson, the Imam 1 - ak.hr-vul - 1 )in, of Ua/, and treated 
him with great favour ami consideration. They dt) not, however, mention 
“that Most l*'.locjuent of 'Ajani, ami the Wonder of hi-' .Age,” o»ir author's 
father ; in fact, I have never noliccMl his name mentioned in any other work. 
I his same Imam was subsequently accuserl, by some parlies, «>f having hrouglil 
about the assassination of Sultiin Mu’i^z-ud-i^iii. Sec note page 485, ami 
note page 385. 

* In some copies War.sal and Kadsak. 'I he above seems the most correct. 

® Our author’s father. 

• SulUan ,Shams-ud-l)in, whosc reign has just been given. 

® The majority of the best copies are as above, but two others have “Hal- 
wan,” anti three others “ Harwan,” ami one “I'alarwanof Banuun but at 
page 1 13 our author sa^s Halarwan is in Ghnrjist.in. 
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him, and showed him great respect and veneration ; and 
he had both seen and heard his soul-inspiring discourse, 
and his heart-expanding conversation, and the pleasure he 
had derived therefrom remained impressed upon his royal 
mind, and he was desirous of enjoying all the delicacies of 
the benefits of the Maulana’s conversation Whe;i Baha- 
ud-Din, Sam, reached the throne of sovereignty of Bamian, 
he sent for the Maulana repeatedly, and charged him with 
the administration of all the offices connected with the 
law, and sent him his private signet-ring. 

The Maulana proceeded to the Court of Bamtan from 
the Court of Firuz-koh without the permission of Sultan 
Ghiyas-ud-Din ; and, when he arrived in that part, he was 
treated with great respect and honour, and the whole of 
the [legal] functions of that kingdom, such as the Chief 
Kazi-ship of the realm and other parts, the judicial ad- 
ministration of the triumphant forces, the chaplaincy of the 
State *, together with the office of censor*, with full power 
of the ecclesiastical law, the charge of two colleges, with 
assigned lands and benefactions abundant, all these offices 
the Maulana was entrusted with. The diploma conferring 
the whole of these offices, in the handwriting of the Sahib’, 
who was the Waztr of the kingdom of Bamian, up to the 
present time that this Tabakat was put in writing in the 
sublime name of the great Sultan, Nasir-ud-Dunya wa ud- 
Dtn, Abu-l-Muzaffar-i-Mahmud, son of Sultan I-yal-timi^, 
Kasim-i-Amir-ul-Mumminjn^ — whose monarchy may the 
Almighty perpetuate ! — still exists in the Kharitah [a bag of 
embroidered silk] containing the author's diplomas; along 
with his banner and his turban of honour. The mercy of 

* Allowance mubt be made for a liule family blarney. 

> Here, too, the text varies much. One set of copies — the oldest — has as 
above — ^ /T-* J .Li5 — whilst the other— 

comprisini^ the more modern copies — j eUU- 'tji 
“ Uie Chief Ka?t-ship of the country, aiul settlement of the requests of the 

triumphant forces or retinue.” 

- An oflicial who examines the weights and measures, and has a supervision 
over merchants and shop-keepers, superintends the markets, and fixes the 
price of grain, He can whip those found wine-bibbing, and interfere in 

olher matter^ relalii>^ lo public morality. 

^ 1 he title j;:ivcn to a niini>ler. 

* Tlli■^ tide is totally iiieurrecl. Sec reign of Sharns-ud-l>In, I-yal-limish, 
Section XXI. 
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the Almighty be upon them ! This fact is recorded in 
the narrative to show the admirable faith of that pious 
ruler. 

In short, he was a great monarch ; and his dominions 
assumed great amplitude and expansion, and comprised 
the whole of the country of Tukharistan and its depend- 
encies, together with other territories, namely, in the east \ 
as far as the frontier of Kashmir, and, in the west, as far as 
the boundary of Tirmid and Balkh ; north, as far as the 
bounds of Ka^ghar ; and south, as far as GhOr and Ghar- 
jistan, in the whole of which the Khutbah was read for him 
and the money impressed with his name®. The whole of 
the Maliks and Amirs of each of the three kingdoms, 
namely, Ghur, Ghaznin, and Bamian, after [the decease of] 
both the Sultans [Ghiyas-ud-Din, and Mu’izz-ud-Din], 
turned their eyes on him ; and, when Sultan Mu*izz-ud- 
Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, was martyred, the Maliks and 
Amirs of Gh aznin, both Ghuris and Turks, with one con- 
sent, requested him to come [and assume the sovereignty] ^ 
t 1') 1^ ii-ud-Din, Sam, accordingly, determined to pro- 

ceed from Bamiiin to Gh aznin. and set out in that direction 
with a numerous army. 

* At this period there were powerful sovereigns ruling over Kagh^t^ir and its 
<lepcndencies, also the Jahangirinli rulers of Suwat, who held suay over a 
large portion of the mountain districts to the west, and the Sultans of rich, of 
whom more anon. 

• How much of this tract never yet heard the Kh utbah ? 

^ Kirishtah's History, or rather the translation of Firightah’s History, which 
supplies the chief materials for the Histories of India, so called, here says [tliat 
is the text] ; — “ The inclination of the fCh wajah. Mu-ayyid-ul-Mulk (a title givert 
to Wazirs], and the Turk Amtrs, wa-* towards the sovereignly of Ghiyas-tub 
Din, Ma^iniud ; and the Gh uri Amirs, in secret, entertained the idea of the 
sovereignty of 13aha>ud-Dln, Sam.” 'J'his is nearly in the wor<ls of our author, 
whom he quotes ; but Dow, vol. i. pp. I 4 ()* 50 , translates this passage thus : 
“The Onirahs of Ghor, insisting upon Baha-ubdien, the King’s cousin. 
Governor of Bamia, a/t<J one o/ the stri'en sons o/ Hussein ; and the Vizier [Chaja- 
ul-Muluck ! !], and the o£fieers o/ the 'J'urhish^ mercenartes, on A/an/ood, son of 
the former Emperor, the brother of Mahoinmed Ghori.” Briggs, vol. i., page 
l86, renders it: “'I'he chiefs of Ghoor claimc<l it for Bnha*oo<bl)ccn, the 
King’s cousin. Governor o/ Haniya/ty and oixc of the seven sons of A/s-ood- 
Dccn Hoosscin ; while the Vizi(;r and the officers of the Toorky mercenaries 
espoused the cause of Mahmood,” Sic, 

I'his is faithfully rendering tlie text, certainly ; but it so happens that Bah.a. 
lul-Din, Sain, was neither Governor of Bainyan, nor was he one of A'/j-tuxb 
Deen Hoosscin’s [’Izf-u<bl>iii, Husain’s) sons, but cci lainly his 
Fak]ir-ud-Din, Mas’Cu!, was ’Iz/.-ud-Din, .^bHusain’s, son. 
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When he reached the district of Kldan® he was attacked 
with diarrhoea, and, only nineteen days after the mart}'^r- 
dom of the victorious Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i- 
Sam, Sultan Baha-ud-Dln, Sam. died. His reign was 
fourteen years *. 


IV. SULTAN JALAL-UD.DiN, ’ALI SON OF BAHA-UD-DIN, 

SAM, BAMiANi. 

When the victorious Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din. Muhammad- 
i-Sam, obtained martyrdom, and Sultan Baha-ud-Din, 
Sam, departed this life on the way [to Gh aznin], the heirs 
to the sovereignty, then remaining, were of two branches 
of the ^ansabaniah race — one, the family of the Sultans 
of Bamian, and the second, the family of the Sultans of 
Gh ur. When they conveyed the bier of the victorious 
Sultan from Dam-yak’, the Turkish Slaves of the [late] 
Sultan, the great Maliks and Amirs, took the Sultan’s bier, 
together with vast treasures, and the magazines of military 
stores, from the Amirs of Gh ur. Those Ghurian Amirs, 
who were in the army of Hindustan, were inclined towards 
the sons of Sultan Baha-ud-Din, Sam, and the Turk Amirs 
were inclined to Sultan Gh ivas-ud-Din, Mahmud, son of 
[ Gh iyas-ud-Din,] Muhammad-i-Sam, the [late] Sultan’s 
nephew 

* It seems somewhat remarkable that Klclan proved fatal, according to our 
author, to so many of the Shansabant chiefs. Muhammad, son of Sun, and 
Baha-ud-Din, Sam, son of Tzz-ud-DIn, ABHusain, also both died at Kidan. 
See pages 321 and 343. 

* He died in Sha’ban, 602 H., and reigned fourteen years. He must there- 
fore have succee<led to the throne about the middle of the year 588 H., which 
was the year in which Sultan Mu’izz-ud-I>in defeated Rae Pithora at lara ln. 

* Nearly every copy of the text is incorrect here in giving the name of Ala- 

nd Din, Muhammad, instead of his brother’s, Jalal-ud-Din, ’Ali ; and Ala- 
nd- Din is mentioned in them as the last of the Shansabi rulers of 

Gh aznin, and he never ruled over Tukharistan. The best Paris copy, how- 
ever, coutrary to all th< others examined, has both brothers here. Jahan-Ara and 
some others have the same ; but, in them, the brothers arc not mentioned again, 
and the dynasty of Tukharistan terminates with them. Rau?at us-Safa agrees 
with the above, and mentions ’Ala-ud-Din among the Gh aznin rulers, his 
proper place. 

See note page 486. 

* Our author here contradicts the statement made in the preceding page. 
The fact was that all the Amirs, both Turks and Gh uris. seemed desirous that 
Baha-ud-Din, Sam, should succeetl to the supreme authority ; but after his 
death they became divided, when the choice lay between his son, ’Ala-ud-Din, 
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The Ohurian Arnirs, such as were at Ghaznin, namely, 
the Sipah-Salar [the Commander of Troops] Kharoshtf \ 
Suliman-i-Shis, and others besides them, wrote letters to 
’Ala-ud-Din, and Jalal-ud-Din [sons of Baha-ud-Din, Sam], 
and prayed them to come to Ghaznin, and they came 
thither, as will be subsequently recorded, please God, in 
the Section on the Sultans of Ghaznfn. 

When Jalal-ud-Din had seated~his brother on the throne 
of Ghaznin, he returned himself, and ascended the throne 
of Bamian. A trustworthy chronicler* related that they 
[the brothers] divided the treasures at Ghaznin. and that 

the share of Jalal-ud-Din amounted to two hundred and 
fifty camel-loads of pure gold and of jewel-studded articles of 
gold and silver, which he conveyed along with him to Bamian. 

A second time he assembled an army against Gh aznin. 
and drew together forces from every part of his dominions, 
consisting of Gh urls. Gh uzz. and Beghu and proceeded 
to Ghaznin, and was taken prisoner^, and was subsequently 

NIutj.'immac!, and Ghiyas-ud-Dln, Matimud, the late Sultan’s brother’s son ; 
notwithstanding that Baha-ud-Din, Sam, at the time of his death, had ex- 
jiressed a wish tliat his two sons shutild procee<l to Gh a/niii. and ciulcavour, 
by conciliation, to gain over the Wazir, the Turkish Slaves, and the Ghuilan 
Amirs, and take possession of Oh aznin ; after which ’.\la-ud- Din, Muham- 
ma<l, the ehlest, was to have Gh aznin. an^l Jaial-ud-Din, ’Ali, the youngest, 
Bamian. Seethe reign of the III. ruler, Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din, Muhanimad, 
farther on. Several authors consider the dynasty to have ended with Baha- 
ud-Din, Sam. 

■* There is some doubt with reganl to this probably by-name : some h.avc 
Kh arOSh. Kharoghni, Haroshti and H.aro^, and Harosti and Harosi. The 
majority of the most generally correct copies arc as above. See Section xxiii. 

* Nameless, of course. 

• This name is uncertain. The majority of copies have Bcgbh, as above ; 

whilst the oldest copy ha.s Beghur [not l-ghur] ; whilst the best B.aris copy, 
and the three which generally agiee — the I. O. 1 .. copy, the Ro. As. .Soc. MS., 
and the Bodleian copy — have .Sa^rar There is a tribe of the Gh u/z. 

mentioned at page 377, note *, umler the name of Sankuriin. Perhaps Beg.hu 
may be another tribe of the Gh uzz also, anti Uic .'^ankui an uiny aUo have been 
included in this levy of troops. .See under the reign of I-ynl-«luz. 

< After Sultan Muhammad, Kh warazm Shah, reached Iliial [in Jaiu.i«lT-tib 
Awwal, 605 II.], he sent agents to Sidtan Gh iyas.ud - 1 )in. .M.xhmrul (-cc 
note ®, page 400]; and, among other inatlcrH, iulerccdcti for Malik 'l//-u<l- 
Din, Husain, son of Kh ar-mil. Mahmutl accepted the ler<u<i ofrcrc<l by 
Sultan Muha^mmad , anti an accommotlatitm look place between ilictn. riii'. 
evidently refers to the acknowledgment of Sultan Muhauiiua<l’s su/craini\ by 
Mahmud, mentionetl in the note just refcrrcti to. .AntJthcr author, ht>wtvc», 
states, that, after tlisposing of the affairs of Balkh. Sultan Mnh.tinu^ail pjo- 
ceeded to Guzarwan, which was the ancient ficf of ’Izz-ud*Din, Hu>ain, of 
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released, and returned to Bamian again. During his ab- 
sence, his uncle, Sultan ’Ala-ud-Dtn^ Mas’Cid, had seized 
the throne of l^amlrm. Jalfil-ud-Din came back with but a 
few men, and one morning, at dawn, attacked his uncle 
unawares, took him prisoner, and put him to death, and 
the Sahib who had been his father's Wazir he caused to 
be flayed alive; and he brought the country [again] under 
his jurisdiction. 

He reigned for a period of seven years, when Sultan 
Muhammad, Kliwarazm Shah, made a forced march 
against him from the banks of the river Jadarah, and sud- 
denly fell upon him^ and took him prisoner; and the 
whole of that treasure which he had brought fromGhaznin, 
together with the treasures of Bamian, Sultan Muhammad 
appropriated, put Jalal-ud-Din to death, and retired*. 

Khar-mll [see pages 474, 4751 . 'vas then being invested by Abu-'AU [an 
ofliccr and probably a kinsman of Sultan Gjiiyas-ud HTn, Mahmud], and that 
this same Abu-’Ali was made the means of communication, in behalf of the 
son of Khar*mil, with Mahmud. 

15 c this, however, as it may, when Taj*ud-Din, I-yal-duz, became aware of 
the accommodation between Mahmud and Sultan Muhammad, he demanded 
of Mahmud wliy he had made friemis with the enemy of the Gljurls. He 
received, in reply, the answer, that his, I-yal-duz’s, bad conduct had been the 
cause of it. When this message was <lelivered to him, I-yal-duz released 
Jalal-ud-Dtn, ’All, brother of ’Ala-ud-Dln, Muhammad, gave him one of his 
own daughters in marriage, and sent him, with a considerable army, to 
Bamian, where Jalal-ud-l)in’s uncle, ’Abbas by name, had assumed the 
sovereignty after the imprisonment of himself and brother. One of I-yal-duz s 
ch-iefs. Abt-l)akur [Zakur?] by name, then accompanying him, advised Jalal- 
iid-Din, ’Alt, to face about, and march back against Gi^aznin itself, &o that 
they might put an end to the career of that slave, referring to I-yal-duz, whose 
servant he was. This Jalal-ud-DIn, ’Alt, declined to do; upon which Abi- 
Dakur separated from him, and retired to Kabul, which was his fief. J®Jal- 
ud-I)tn, ’All, continued his march to Bamian, the capital of which was Ka§it 
[or Kasif), and recovered the sovereignly from his uncle ’Abbas. Sec next 
page, and latter part of note®,, page 426, and account of the III. ruler, ’Ala- 
ud-l>in, Muhamma<l, aurl I-yal-duz, IV. lailer, farther on. 

® One of the oldest copies has Sultan Faklir-ud-Din, Mas’ud, son of Sfeams- 
udrDin, Muhammafl ; but all the others have ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud. See 
note page 436. Alft, Jahan-Ara, and Muntakliab-ut-Tawarikh, call 
’Abbas. Kau?at-us-Sala, Mas’ud. 

• This is the circum.slance referred to at page 267. There the name of the 
river, in the majority of the best copies, was Jazar [ ; but it appears that 

Tadarah or Jadar [ is the correct name. See page 267. Some 

copies of the text make a great hash of this name, and have 
y — and even 

> Uau?at-us-$afa, says, but follows our author generally, “when Kb^arazm 
Shah came into Mawar-un-Nahr [the southern part of it], he made a forced 
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Jalal-ud-Din was a very great monarch, and of great 
intrepidity, alertness, and gallantry, an ascetic, devout and 
continent, so that during the whole of his lifetime no 
inebriating liquor had ever passed his blessed lips, and the 
cincture of his garment had never been undone to any un- 
lawfulness. Manliness he possessed to that degree, that no 
prince of the Sh ansa banian race came up to him in vigour, 
in valour, and in arms. He was wont, in battle, to dis- 
charge two arrows at one aim, and neither of his arrows 
would miss the mark, and neither animal of the chase nor 
antagonist ever rose again from the wound of his arrow. 
A.t the time when the Turks of Gh aznin followed in pursuit 
of him, at the Hazar Darakhtan ® [place of the Thousand 
Trees] of Ghaznln, he had struck the trunk of a tree with 
an arrow, and had overturned it [!] ; and every Turkish 
warrior who reached the tree would make obeisance to tlie 
arrow, and would turn back again ; and [the tree of] this 
arrow became [subsequently] a place of pilgrimage. 

Witli all this strength and valour Jalal-ud-Din was mikH 
and beneficent ; but manliness availeth nothing against 
destiny, and, as his time was come, he died 


V. SUl/l'AN ’AI..V.UD. 1 ) 1 N, M.\.SJUD, SO.V OF SUl.TAN 

LD.DIN, MUHAMM.‘VD. 


At the time that the sons of Sultan Baha-ud-Din, Sam, 
namely, ’Ala-ud-Din, IMuhammad, and Jalal-ud-Din, ’y\li, 
were both made prisoners at Gh azniii. ’Ala-ud-Din, 


march, and, cjnite iinex|>cclcdly and unawares, appeared before Kanuan [Kasif?j 
'jcized Jalal-iuKDln, ’Al», killed him, gained po.^^e^'•ion of his treasures, ajul 
carried tliem off. 'I'lie A fgh.an-i will have to keep a ^haip look out now, oi 
they m.ay bo served in lire same fashion, aiul fiml a foreign force from " che 
inttrnutilaU- unit- '' pounce suthlenly on ilamian some fine morning. 

* In some moflcrn cojiics of the text I lazar-Daiakht. There are .several 
places of this name. It imiy be that on the route bet^\•ccJ1 Gh .a/nin and 
Gardaiz. 

3 The flaying alive of the WazTr, for example. See page 437. 

^ Other authors state that, after a nominal reign of seven years, Jalal-ud-Din, 
fell into tlie hamls <jf the K h \va ra/ niTs . and that he was the last of the 
race that attained power ; ]»ut w hat his sid)sc<iuenl f.Ue was is not stated. (.)ur 
author says he was pul to death by the Kh war^zmis. but when or w Jicie is iu»l 
mentioned. See In'- reign, faiiher on. 
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Mas’ud®, son of Shams-ud-Din, ascended the throne of 
Bamian, and took to wife the daughter of Malik Shah of 
Wakhsh, who had been married to [and left a widow by] 
his brother, Sultan Baha-ud-Din, Sam. He conferred the 
Wazir-ship upon the Sahib, the Wazir of Bamian, and 
assumed sway over the dominions of Tukharistan. 

When Jalal-ud-Din was released from Ghaznin, he 
turned his face towards Bamian. In the fortress of Kawik® 
was a person, one of the godly ecclesiastics, a holy man, 
whom they called Imam Shams-ud-D!n-i-Arshad [the 
most upright]. Jalal-ud-Din came to pay him a visit of 
reverence, to obtain a good omen from his words, and his 
benediction. This personage was a holy sage, who, after 
the acquirement of all the knowledge and science pertain- 
ing to the [written] law, had withdrawn from the world, 
and devoted himself to the worship of Almighty God, and 
who, having turned his face towards the Court of the Most 
High, had became a worker of miracles and the foreteller 
of the future. 

When Jalal-ud-Din paid him a visit, and sought the 
assistance of this Imam’s blessed spirit, he enjoined him, 
saying: “Certainly, repossess thyself of the throne of 
Bamian ; but take care that thou slayest not thine uncle, 
for, if thou slayest him, they will also slay thee.** 

Having performed his visit to the holy man, Jalal-ud- 
Din retired and went away ; and, when he had turned his 
back, that holy Imam predicted, saying; “The hapless 
Jalal-ud-Din will kill his uncle, and they will kill him 
also and, in the end, so it turned out, as that unique one 
of the world had foretold. Jalal-ud-Dxn moved onward 
from that place where he then was, with his followers, and. 


* Tile Kau^at-us-Safa, which appears to have blindly followe<l our author, 
here calU this ruler Mas'ud only, and, of course, agrees with our author’s 
statement respecting his usurpation of the government and his subsequent fate. 
< JiliLi w riters, however, including Jahan Ara, Muiitakliab ut -1 awarikh. 

1 arikh-i-Alfi, state that the news of the defeat of the two brothers, and their 
having fallen i)risoners into the hands of I-yal-duz, having suddenly reached 
Bamian, ilicre being no one else to undertake the government, their uncle, 
’Abbas, \vho.sc mother was a Turkish bond-maid, naturally assumed it ; but 
when they, ha\ino been set at liberty, returned in safety, he gave up to them 
tho autli-nity attain. See note i*agc 428, and page 433, and note 

^ 1 name of a pa^^s nn<! fortre", now in ruins, in the range of Hindu*kusb» 
callc'l Kawak by mo<lcin ravellcrs. Some of the copies of the text have 
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at the dawn of the morning, fell upon his uncle, took him 
prisoner, and put him to death, and flayed alive the Sahib 
his Wazlr, as has been previously recorded 

7 Our author has not yet finishetl his account of Jalal-ud-Din, 'AIi • he 
merely leaves it for another dynasty, and relates his farther procee<lings in the 
account of his brother, ’Ala*ud-L)in, Mutiammad, which see. 



SECTION XIX. 


ACCOUNT OF THE SULTANS OF QHAZNiN OF THE SHANSAB- 

ANIAH DYNASTY. 

The frail and humble author [of these pages], Minhaj-i- 
Saraj-:-Dtn-i-Minhaj ‘ — the Almighty shield his deformity! 
— thus states, that this Section is confined to the mention 
of the Shansabani Sultans from whose majesty the throne 
of the court of Ghaznin acquired splendour and mag- 
nificence, and from whose sovereignty the countries of 
Hind and Khurasan became glorious, the first of whom, of 
the Shansabi race, was Sultan Saif-ud-Din, Suri, and, after 
that, Sultan’ Ala-ud-Din, Al-Husain took Ghaznin, but did 
not rule there. After that, Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Mu- 
hammad, son of Sam, captured it ^ ; and, when he attained 
martyrdom, he devised that throne to his own slav'e, 
Sultan TaJ-ud-Din, Yal-duz, and with him that sovereignty 
terminated. The mercy and pardon of the Almighty be 
on the whole of them ! 


I. SULTAN SAIF-UD-DiN, SORI, SON OF HZZ-UD-DIN. AL- 

HUSAIN. 

Sultan Saif-ud-Din, Suri, was a great monarch, and was 
greatly endowed with valour, vigour, clemency, decision, 

* A title he sometimes gives himself which will be explained in the Prefatory 
Remarks. The ‘deformity’ was not bodily. 

* I fear our author had a very bad memory. At page 377» 449» says 

his elder brother, Gh iyas-ud-Din. took it, and conferred the government of it 
on Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, as his lieutenant. Here it is contradicted, and the copies 
of the text agree as to this name. Here too he says that Mu’izz-ud-DIn 
“ devised ” the throne of Gh aznin to his slave, Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, and, in 
his account of the latter, that he desired to bequeath it to him- The idiom of the 
text here again differs, but only the idiom, in the two different sets of copies. 
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justice, beneficence, a g^raccful presence, and kin^l^^ 
grandeur. He was the first person of this race to wliom 
they accorded the title of Sultan 

When the news of the misfortune which had befallen his 
elder brother, the Malik-ul-JibaP, was brought to his [Saif- 
ud-Din, Suri’s] hearing, he set about taking revenge upon 
Sultan Bahram Shah, and caused a numerous army to be 
got in readiness from the different tracts of Ghur, and set 
out towards GJiaznin, overthrew Bahram Shah, and took 
Gh aznin. Bahram Shah fled from before him, and retired 

^ This personage should have been mentioned first after the death of his 
father, whose successor he was, and when the dominions were divided, and 
separate petty dynasties formed. Who “ they ” were who accorded him the 
title of Sultan the chronicler does not say. 

•• Kutb-ud-Din, Muliammad, Malik-uI-Jibal. Jibal signifies mountains: 
^^Jabbar' nothing. At page 339 our author states that Saif-ud-Dln, Surj, in 
succession to his father, ascended the throne of Qhur, and divided the territory 
among his brothers. 

Alfi says that Bahram Shah put Kutb-ud-DIn, Gh uri. the Malik-ul-Jibal, 
to death in 536 of the Rihlat [547 H.], on which ' Alil^ud'DIHy Ai-Iiusain, 
[Guztdah and Xh ulasat-ul-Akhbar, and Habib-us-Siyar also agree] advance<l 
against Gh aznin for the purjiose of avenging him. Bahram Shah fled to 
Kafman, situated in a strong country surroundetl by hills, where cavali-y could 
not act, and made it his residence. * Abf'Ud^Dtn^ having gained possession t)r 
Ghaznin, left his brother, Saif-ud-DIn, Surl, there, and returned himself to 
Ghur. Surl, placing dependence on the Amirs and troops of Ghaznin to 
support him, remained there with but a few of the Gh urian troops. When 
winter arrived, Bahram Shah advanced from Karman with an army (if Afghans 
and Kh aljis, which he had raised, on which the Amirs seized Surl. This 
took place in Mubarram 537 of the Ri^Iat [548 h.], but Guzulali and Jami’- 
ut-Tawarikh say in 544 u., and both Guzidah, HabIb-us-Siyar, anti Kanakali 
state, that Bahram Shah was deatl before ’Ala-ud-Dln [w ho is said to liave 
l>cen known as A’raj, or the lame from birtli] reached Gh .aznin the second 
time. 

Since writing note page 347, I fintl that, in 543 ir., some time after 
Sultan Sanjar’s defeat by the Kara-Khita-Is [authors tlisagree as to the dale 
of liis overthrow. See note *, page 154], .and wlien he had retired into 
’Irak, Sultan Bahram Shah, his sister’s son, sent him a tlespatch intimating 
his recovery of Gh aznin. and the death of Sdtn and Surl, the Gh uris [namely, 
Baha-ud-Dln, Sam, and Saif-ud-I)In, Suri. See pages 340 — 34.3.] who had 
previously acquired power over that territory, on which Fakhr-ud-Dln, KJialicl, 
FugJianjl, a poet of the Court of Sanjar, composed the following lines : — 

“ They, who in thy service falsehood brought. 

The capital-stock of their heads in jeopardy place<J. 

Far remote from thee, Sam’s hc.ad, in frenzy sank. 

And now the head of .Suri they’ve to ’Irak brought.” 

This tends to confirm the date mentioned by Guzidah an<! others, and to 
show that the Gh uris had been guilty of hypocrisy, as many autljuis slate, 
towards Bahrain Sli.ih, as well as .Sultan Sanjai. .Sec page vi.v 
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towards Hind, and Saif-ud-Din, Surt, ascended the throne 
of Ghaznin. and made over the dominions of Ghurtohis 
brother, Baha-ud-Din, Sam, the father of [the Sultans] 
Ghiyas-ud-Din, and Mu’izz-ud- Din. 

Having brought Ghaznin under his sway, the whole of 
the Amirs ^ and soldiery, the notables and great men of 
Ghaznin and of the adjacent parts submitted to him ; and 
he bestowed upon those classes ample gifts and favours, so 
much so, that the soldiery and Amirs of Bahram Shah 
became overwhelmed in the benefits he bestowed upon them. 

When the winter season came round, he commanded 
that the forces of Ghur should have permission granted 
them to return to their own country, and entertained the 
followers, soldiery, and petty officials of Bahram Shah in 
his own service, and placed confidence in them. The 
Sultan and his Wazir, Sayyid Majd-ud-Din, Musawi, along 
with a small number of persons from among his old 
retainers, were all that remained with him, and the rest 
[both] at the court, and [stationed] in the Ghaznin territory, 

were all the soldiery of Gh aznin. 

When storms of snow and excessive cold set in, and the 
roads and passes of Gh ur became closed from the excessive 
snow, and the people of Gh aznin became aware that it was 
impossible that troops or succour could reach Gh aznin from 
the side of Ghur, they despatched letters, secretly, to the pre- 
sence of Bahram ^ah, saying, “ throughout the entire city 
and parts around, only a small number of persons have re- 
mained with Sultan Sur! of the forces of Ghur, the whole 
of the remainder are the servants of the Mahmudi dynasty. 
It behoveth [the Sultan] not to let the opportunity slip 
through his hands, and he should repair to Ghaznin with 
all possible haste.” In accordance with those letters and 
solicitations, Bahram Shah, from the side of Hindustan, 
advanced unexpectedly and reached Ghaznin, and made^a 
night attack upon Sultan Surl He came out of Ghaznin 
with his own particular followers who were from Ghur, and 
along with his Wazir, Sayyid Majd-ud-Din, Musawi, took 

the road to Gh ur ®. 


» Some copies have, r/V/yJ, — the people, the peasantry, &:c. . 

® It would have been just as difficult for him to reach Ghur from 
a-^ it was impracticable for troops from Gh nr joining him at Gha?:nln. 
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Bahrain Shah’s horsemen set out in pursuit of him, until 
they discovered him in the precincts of Sang-i-Surakh ^ [the 
Perforated Rock or Stone]. Sultan Surf, with the few 
followers that were along with him, joined battle with 
Bahram Shah's cavalry, and fought and opposed them as 
long as it was possible so to do ; and, when compelled to 
fight on foot, they took shelter on the hill [side]. It was 
impossible to surround the Sultan, his Waztr, and his own 
followers, whilst an arrow remained in their quivers. When 
not an arrow remained in their quivers, Bahram Shah’s 
troops, by [entering into] stipulation, and pledging the 
right hand, seized them, and secured them ®. 

When they reached the gate [one of the gates .^] of the 
city [of Gh aznin]. two camels ® were brought, and Sultan 


r There are three or four places bearing this name, the correctness of which 
there is'no doubt of. It is the name of a kotal or pass near .the Halmand river, 
about N.N. W. of Gh aznin. on the route from that city, and also from Kabul 
into Gh ur ; but ** Sang-i*Surkh^ a strong fort in Gitor^ probably near the Hari 
rever^" is as impossible as “ the mountains of Faj Hanisar ” and “ the Rasiat 
mountains.'* 

* If a little liberty were taken with the text, then it might be *‘by promise 
[of safety], and their [Bahram's officers] pledging their right hands, they were 
captured and secured,” &c. ; but, seeing that they were at the mercy of 
Bahram's troops, I do not see what stipulations w’ere necessary. Our author, 
as usual, wishes to soften it down. 

• According to others, he was not so much honoured as to be placed on a 
camel, but was seated, with his face blackened, on an emaciated bullock, and 
paraded through the capital. From statements noticed in Dow’s and Briggs 
translations of Firishtah's History, to which all modem compilers of 
Histories of India resort, as authorities not to be doubted, but which state- 
ments, I was convinced, could not be correct, I have taken the trouble to 
examine Firishtah’s text^ more particularly, because that writer quotes our 
author as one of his principal authorities, and often quotes him verbatim. I 
have also used in this examination the lilhographni text which Briggs himself 
edited, or, rather, which was edited uniler his suj>erintendence ; and, as I 
expected, particularly in the passages now to be pointed out, I have found 
Firishtah generally correct, and his translators wholly wrong. I am not the 
first, how'cver, who has noticed them, and I beg leave to observe that I have 
no desire whatever to take, from I>ow or Briggs, any credit that may l>e tliie 
to them, although I dare say there are some who will view what I have tlone 
in quite another light ; but if truth in history be desirable, and correct transla- 
tions of native historians wanted, it is time that these grave enors were pointed 
out and correctetl, however distasteful it may be to those u ho have \i ritten 
///c/r histories, fancying these versions reliable. an<l disgusting to those who. 
not even knowing a letter of any t'iricnlal alph.abet thein-clvcs. ha\e piesiiined 
to declare such Histories compiled from such incorrect translation^, .ro’ls i'J 
nudcuhtcj authorttyr fo expose and correct such errors is « iiuiy, when U 
is taken into consiileration that such incorrect statements, uhich aie ftot ton 

Y f 
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Suri was seated upon one, and his Wazlr, Sayyid Majd-ud- 
Din, Musawt, was placed on the other, and they were both 


« 

tained in the. original lijork^ haz-e hectiy and are still being taught in our colleges 
and schools. A careful writer like Elphinstone, by the translations above 
referred to, has been betrayed into terrible errors, and others have repeated and 
re-cchoed them down to the present day. 

To those conversant with the Persian language and who can read for them- 
selves, I say : do not fail to see for yourselves, for the lithographed text of 
FiRiSHTAii IS as easy as possible. It does not matter if, in translating, the 
literal woixls are not given; but FACTS must not be distorted, or made to 
appear what they are not. 


Dow. 

“He \^Byramj which is the name 
he gives to Bahram] soon after pub- 
licly executed Mahommed Piince of 
Ghot\ who was son-in-law to the rebel 
Balin. . . . Iscif ul dien^ sur- 

named Souri^ Prince of Ghor, brother 
to the deceased, raised a great army 
to revenge his death. . . . The 

Prince of Ghor^ without further oppo- 
sition, entered the capital, where he 
established himself, by the consent of 
the people^ sending Alla^ his brother, 
to rule his native principality of Chor. 

It was now winter, and 
most of the followers of the Prince of 
Ghor had returned, upon leave, to 
their families, when Byranit unex- 
pectedly, appeared before Ghizni, 
with a great army. Seif ul dicft being 
then in no condition to engage him 
with his own troops, and having little 
dependence upon those of Ghizni^ 
was preparing to retreat to Ghor, 
when the Ghiznians entreated him to 
engage Byrant, and that they -would 
exert themselves to the utmost in his 
service. This was only a trick for an 
opportunity to put their design in 
execution. As the unfortunate prince 
was advancing to engage Byram he 
was surrounded by the troops of 
Ghizni^ and taken prisoner, while 
Bvram in person put the forces of 
Ghor to flight. The unhappy captive 
was inhumanly ordered to have his 
forehead made black, and then to be 
pul astride a sorry bullock, -zoith /ns 
face turned tetuards the t nl. 

When this nc\s s was carried to the 


Briggs. 


“He ^Beiram^ soon after publicly 
executed JCootb-ood^Dien Mahomed 
Choory AffCHAN {this last word is 
not eontaitted in Firishtah at alf and 
is the translator’s own. Malcolm 
too, Persia: Vol. i., note*, page 344t 
quotes Price — Vol. h. page 309 — 
as an authority for “ Syfudeen Souri ” 
[Saif-ud-DIn, Suri?] being ** an Aff- 
^han prince of Ghour.*' I felt con- 

A L. A 


said so, and, on reference to the page, 
find he makes no such statement. It 
must be Briggs to whom Malcolm 
referred], to whom he had given his 
daughter in marriage. . . . Seif- 

ood-£)een-Sooryy Prince of Ghoor^ 
brother of the deceased, raised a great 
army to revenge his death. . 
Seif-ood-Deett Ghoory^ without further 
opi^osition, entered Ghiznyt where, 
having established himself -ivtth the 
eonsestt of the people., he sent his 
brother, Alla^ood-Deen Soor (sic) to 
rule his native principality of Choor. 

It was now winter, and 
most of the followers of the Prince of 
Choor had returned to their families, 
when Sooltan Beiram unexpectedly 
appeared before Ghizny with a con- 
siderable army. Seifood-L>een being 
in no condition to oppose him ivith 
his own troops, and placing little 
reliance on those of Ghizny, was 
preparing- to retreat to Choor, ’when 
the Ghtznevides entreated him to engage 
Beiram, promising to exert themselves 
to the utmrsf. This was done only to 
enable them to put their design of 
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publicly exposed about the streets of Ghaznin, and, from 
the house-tops, dust, ashes, and excrement were launched 

seizing; him into execution. The 
Ghoory Prince advanced, but was 
instantly surrounded by llic troops of 
Ghizityy and taken prisoner, njhile 
/Setram in person put tfu forces of 
G/ioor to flight. The unhappy captive 
had his forchecid blackened, and was 
seated astride on a bullock, -ujith his 
face io 7 oarJs the tail, . . . When 

this news reached the cars of his 
brother AlloL-ood-Dceu^ he burnt with 
fury, anti, having tIetciTnined to take 
revenge, invaded Ghizny.” — Vol. i. 
pages 151-2. 

But what says Firishtah ?— “In the latter part ofhis [Bahrain’s] sovereignty. 
Kutb-ud-Din, Mutiammad, Ghrul, Suit [tliis is incorrect: he was not named 
Suri, Saif-ud-Din was so named. I al.^obeg to remark that this is the name of 
a man, not of a race or tribc\ who was his son-in-law, was put to death at 
Gha znin by command of Bahrain Shrdi. Saif-ud-Din, Suri, in order to avenge 
his brother’s blood, set out towards Gh azntn. . . . Saif-ud-Din, having 

entered Gh aznin and become posscsse«l of it, and, placing faith in the Qhazna- 
wis, was there located. He sent back his brother, ’Ala-ud-I)in, along with 
the whole of the old Amirs, to Gh ur ; and, notwiihsl.anding that Saif-ud- 
Dln, Surf, used to treat the people of Ghaznin with lenience, an<l that the 
Gh urians did not dare to oppress them, the Gh aznawis wished for Baliram 
Shah ; and, aJthough they usc<l, outwardly, to show amity towards Saif-iul- 
Din, Suri, secretly, they used to carry on a corrcs[>omlencc with Bahram 
until the winter set in, and tlic roads into Ghur were closed by snow, and 
people were unable to pass to and fro. At this lime Hahram. Shah unex- 
pectedly reached Gh aznin with a large army of Afghans [he tlocs not say they 
were Surfs or Qhuris], Kh ali, and other dwellers in the wilds. At this time 
when not more than ten leagues intcrvcnecl between them, Saif-ud-Din, Suri, 
having received information of it, hchl consultation with the Ghaznawis — who 
had been talking of their friendship an<l attachment — as to fighting, or retreating 
towards Gh ur. They, making hypocrisy their garment, <iid not give him just 
counsel, and excited ami stimulated him to fight. Saif-ud-Din, Suri, placing 
faith in the counsel given by them, issued from the city with a body of the men of 
Gh a/nin,.anil a few of the men of Ghur, and marshalled his ranks opposite[tliosc 
of] Bahram Sh ah. As yet the preparations for battle \\ cre not coinpIetc<l, when 
the Ghaznawis seized .Saif-u<l-l>in, SfirT, an<l, in bigh spirits, deliverctl him over 
to Bahram Shah. He cominamlctl that the ftcc of .S.iif-iul - 1 >in, Suri, sh‘»ul<l be 
blackened; anti, having placc<l him on an emaciated and weak bullock, wl)ich put 
one foot before the other with a hundre<l thousand shakings, they paradeil him 
throughout the whole city. ['I'herc is not a word about tetth Ins Jiue to the t-ii ! — 
wliich is an Indian bazar term. ] . . . When this terror-striking lu ws came 

to the hearing of ’Ala*ud-Din, the fervour of liis nature burst out, ami . with ihc 
determination of avenging his brother, with a furious an<l relentless amiy, be 
set out towards Gh aznin.” This is a literal translation of hiri^lnh s worcK. 

Then follow, in the two translations, things respecting ’Ala-ud-l>in and his 

F f 2 


ears of his brother Alla, he burnt 
with rage, and, resolving upon re- 
venge, with all his iinitcrl powei's, 
invaded Ghizttyf — Vol *. pages 
124-5. 
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upon their sacred heads until they reached the head of the 


doings, still more absurd and inconect, which Lad better have been noticed in 
the account of ’Ala-ud-I>in, but, at that time, I had not the least conception 
that Briggs and Dow were so much alike, and had not compared their state- 
ments with tlic oiiginal. Both translators leave out Firishtah’s statement, 
that, “ before the arrival of ’Ala-ud-Din, ^Bahi-am Shah had died, and his son, 
Kh\israu Shall, hatl succeeded to the throne, and was made captive by means of 
treachery, ” an<l they merely give wliat Kirishtah says was the common tradition 
that Bahram encountered ’Ala-ud-Diii, as our author states. “Alla” is 


supix)sc <1 by the translators to have replied to Utter'' written by Bahrain 
Shah, in these terms : — 


Dow. 

“ Alla replied, ‘ That his threats 
7i't're as ini/'Otcnt as his arms. That it 
was no new tiling for kings to make 
war upon their neighbours; but that 
barbarity like .hi» was unknown to 
tlic brave, anti wliat he had never 
hcani to have been exercised upon 
princes. '1‘hal he might be assured 
that CIo(l had foi-sakcn HyratHy and 
<.irlalncil Alla to be the instrument of 
that jii*it vengeance >\hich was dc- 
iiouiKcd against him for jmlting to 
death the representative of ///*♦ long- 
iniie/'entUnt and 7 -ery aficient family 
of Chor.'" — Page 126. 


Briggs. 

“ AIla-ood-Deen replied, * Tltat 
his threats li’cre as impotent as his 
arms ; that it was no new thing for 
kings to make war on their neigh- 
bours, but that barbarity like his was 
unknown to the brave, and such as lie 
had never heard of being exercise<l 
towards princes ; that he might be 
assured that God had forsaken him, 
and had ordained that he {Al/a-ood- 
JDtvn) should be the instrument of 
that just revenge denounced against 
him for putting to death the represen- 
tative of the independent attd very 
ancient family 0/ Ghoor.'" — Page 152. 


There is nothing of this kind in the original. Firishtaii sa)rs: “Bahram 
Sh.^h tlcspatchcd an eniissary wxiU a message. *Ala-ud-Din replied: ‘ Ihis 
act which Bahram Shah has perjictrated is a sign of the wane of the dominion 
of the Gh a/nawis. because, although sovereigns are used to le.ad armies against 
the dominions of each other, and, having overcome each other, are in the habit 
of <lepriving each other of their precious lives, still not with this disgrace and 
ignominy; and it is certain th.at heaven will take vengeance upon thee as a 
retrilmtion and exemplary punishment, and will give me triumph over thee ! ” 
I hcre is nothing more than this in the original. Compare these passages m 
Frick’s Afahommedatt llistoiy^ vol. ii. pages 309 — 3 *** translates it 

from Firisbtah correctly although he docs not profess to do so literally. 

One more specimen here and I have done with this reign:— 


Do\v. 

“At first the troops of Ghizni, by 
their superior numbers bore down 
those of Chor; till Alla^ seeing his 
affairs almost desperate, called out to 
two gigantic brothers, whose name 
was Chirmily the greater and the less, 
nhom he saw in the front, like tii'O 
rocks koarinz azatnsl the torrent. . . 

Byrani fie*!, with the scattered remains 
hi-, arniy, towards llind>‘stnn ; but 
he was ovcrwhclinc<l with his mis- 


Brigcs. 

*‘At first the troops of Gh/zny, by 
their superior numbers, bore down 
those of Ghoor ; till Alla-ood-Dcetty 
seeing his affairs desperate, called out 
to two gigantic brothers, denominated 
the greater or lesser Khurmil [In a 
note, he says, he doubts whether this 
word should not be Tirmily and says 
there is a tribe so called ! ! ! Elliot : 
iNDf-x, *57t note, writes their 

name .SV;///, and says Briggs [who 
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Pul-i-Yak Tak ' [the One-arch Bridge] of the city. When 
they reached that place, Sultan Surt, and his Wazir, Sayyid 
Majd-ud-Din, Musawt, were gibbeted, and they were both 
hung from the bridge. Such was the cruelty and ignominy 
with which they treated that handsome, just, intrepid, and 
laudable monarch. T. he Almighty bestowed victory upon 
Sultan Ala-ud-Din, Husain, Jahan-soz, the brother of 
Sultan Sun, so that he took revenge for this barbarous 
deed and this dishonour, as has been previously recorded 


read it correctly, but spoilt it after] “ is 
wrong” ! ! See pages 350 and 351], 
whom he saw in the front 

«3 

/lA’t' t'tUt} rocks., attii Octirin^ tfu Orunt 0/ 
the action, to support him. 
ndram fled with the scaUcrecl remains 
of his army lowartls Ilindnstan, but 
overwhelmed with his misfortunes, 
sunk nmler the hand of tlealli in the 
year a. H. 547, after a reign of thirty- 
five years.” 

The above is copied by Mauuick, and by Ki.Pii iNSTOSn, although not <juite 
in the same ^vords; and is rc-ecliocd by ^^arshman in his IIisioKY uF I.s'DIA, 
“written at llie request of the Universilyof Calcutta;” and Meadows 'I'aylor, 
in the Student’s Manual of Indian History, who improves it, by inserting 
in the margin of page 89 — “ Ghuzny plumlcrcxl by Alla ooJ Dccn, ^cljuk ” ! ! ! 
Firi^tah’s account is as follows: — 

“ When the two armies came in contact, and the noWc of the clashing of 
swords, and the whiz of arrows rcachetl the vengeance-pursuing heavens, Kh ar- 
mTl the greater [older], and JCh ar^ntl the lesser [younger], entered the fieUI 
like unto two rampant elephants. Kh ar-mtl the greater witli a poniard ripi>cd 
up the belly of a famous elephant,” &c. [There is not a word about “ rocks,” 
•* torrents,” or anything approaching it.] . . . “ Bahram Shah, being with- 

out heart or strength in every way, fled towards the country of Iliiul, and, in 
a very short time, through grief and affliction at the loss of his son, an<l other 
mattei^s, fell sick, ami was removed from this hostel of mortality to the gardens 
of eternity. According to the autlicntic account, his tlcath look [dace in 
547 H., after thirty-five years’ reign.” 

Firiglitah himself is not an author on whom implicit reliance can be p!ace<l, 
even though he quotes from the works of others, for he often mis-t/uotcs them. 
This is particularly apparent from his account of these events umlcr the reign 
of Bahram Sh ah, and that of the same events in the chapter on the Gh Cirfs. 
which is very different, and utterly contradictory, in many things, of his 
previous statements given above. 

* Sec page 355, and note ». 

^ Everything is barbarous, cruel, savage, and the like that others <lo to Ghurfs; 
but inducing a sovereign to come out of and abandon his capital anti snireiKlcr 
after pledging to him the most solemn oaths, and then imprisoning him, and 
aAerwards murdering him, and the rest of his race ; inducing a noble to turn 
hU back before shooting him in a cowardly manner ; inviting his brotlier to 


fortunes, and sunk umlcr the hand of 
death, in the year five hundrctl and 
forty-seven, after a reign ul thirty-five 
years.” — Page 127. 
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n. SULTAN-UL-A’ZAMS, muhzz-ud-dunyA \va UD-DiN, 
ABO-L-MUZAFFAR, MUHAMMAD, SON OF BAHA-UD-DIN, 
S 7 \M. KASlM-I-AMiR-UL-MOMININ. 

Trustworthy narrators have related after this manner, 
that, when Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Husain, Jahan-soz, was 
removed from the habitation of the world, and Sultan 
Saif-ud-Din, Muhammad, his son, ascended the throne of 
Ghur, he commanded, that both the Sultans ^ Ghiyas-ud- 
Din, Muhammad, and Mu'izz-ud-Din*, Muhammad, sons 

an audience, and having him ba<;cly assassinated ; flaying a minister alive ; 
digging up the bones of the dead ; massacring women and children, and 
burning a city in a drunken fit, and mixing the blood of Sayyids with earth to 
make mortar, all these, on thi part of a Qhnrl, are mildness, amiability, 
beneficence, greatness, and the like. Fanakati says no less than 70,000 persons 
were massacred, on this occasion, in Gh aznin alone. 

* Some copies of the text, the hliom of wl\ich differs considerably here, have 
Sultan-i- Gh azI ; and most copies leave out the Kasim, &c. His titles given 
at tl»c en^l of his reign [which sec] are altogether different. 

Between the putting to death of Saif-ud-Diii, Suri, and the establishment of 
Mu’izz-ud-Dtn at Ghaznln as his elder brother and sovereign’s lieutenant, a 
period of no less than tweiUy-six years elapsed , but, as our author gives no 
dates, the uninitiated reader would imagine that Mu’izz-ud-Din succeeded 
close upon Saif-ud-Din, Suri. In reality, Mu’izz-ud-Diii is the first of the 
Gh urian dynasty of Gh aznin. 

* Sultans subsequently. 

* This personage is incorrectly styled by the impossible title of ShahAbtt-d' 
ditt, Shahab-ood-Denty and even Skabudin. Sljihab-ud-Din, which is Arabic, 
was certainly his title before his brother succeeded to the sovereignty of Ghur, 
and his brother’s was Shams-ud-Din ; but soon after the accession of the 
latter both their titles were changed, as mentioned at page 370. Many 
authors, either not noticing this fact, or ignorant of it, continued to style the 
former by his first title of ^ihab-ud-Pin, and some have reversed the order 
of things, and appear to have imagined that Mu’izz-ud-DIn was his firet title, 
which was changed to Shihab ud-Din; but no such title will be found on hiscoins. 

I have, myself, been led into the error of occasionally styling him Shihab-ud-Din 
in my notes to the Sa'varazmi dynasty, page 255-260, an oversight I now 
correct. Firishtah calls him sometimes Shihab-ud-Din, Muliammad, the 
Gh Cirf. and at others Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, the Ghurl. Dow, in his 
translation of Firishtah, chose to style him Mahotnmed C/ion\ as though the 
last word was part of his proper n.ome, instead of that of his country, and 
overlooked the fact of the ^ at the end of Ghurt being the ya-i- 

nisbat, expressing relation or connexion, as Hind and Hindi, Kabul, Kabuli, 
&c., and so compilers of Histories of India have re-echoed the name of 
Mahommed Ghori down to the present day, although some follow Briggs, who 
sometimes styles him by the impossible titles of S/iahob‘Ood-Deen^ and Aloyiz- 
ooil-Deett ; but he too generally follows Dow, and calls him Mdhomed Ghoory. 
See also Elliot, I.ndia : vol 2, p;igc 292. 
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of Sam, who were imprisoned within the fortress of Wajtr- 
istan, should be released, as has been stated previously in 
the account of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din 

Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din abode at the court of Firuz-koh 
in the service of Sultan Saif-ud-Dfn piis cousinj, and 
Sultan Mu*izz-ud-Din proceeded to the court of Bamian 
to the presence of his uncle, Malik Fakljr-ud-Din, Mas’ud- 
i-Husain Bamiani. 

When Sultan ^iyas-ud-Din ascended [the throne of] 
the dominion of Ghur, after the catastrophe ® of Sultan 
Saif-ud-Din, Muhammad, and the news of it reached 
Bamian, Malik Fakhr-ud-Din, Mas’ud, turned his face 
towards Mu’izz-ud-Din and said : " Thy brother hath dis- 
tinguished himself; when wilt thou do* the like, and 
bestir thyself?” Mu’izz-ud-Din hung his head in the 
presence of his uncle, and left the audience hall, and set 
out then and there for the Court of Firuz-koh. When he 
reached the presence of Gh iyas-ud-Din [his brother], he 
became Sar-i-Jandar [Chief Armour-Bearer], and he con- 
tinued to serve his brother, and served him with assiduity, 
as has been previously recorded. 

He continued in his brother’s service for the period of 
one year, when some cause of umbrage* arose in his august 
mind, and he proceeded towards Sijistan, to [the Court of] 
Malik Shams-ud-Din. Sijistani and there he remained one 
cold season. Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din despatched a distin- 

* Guztdah, and some other works, mention that 'Ala-ud-Din, ^usain, 
made Hart his capital, and conferred the sovereignty of G&aznin upon his 
nephew, Gh iyas-ud-Din. as his deputy [The others say ** his nephews, 
Gh iyas-ud-Din. and Mu’izz-ud-Din ’*], and that he [others “they”] succeeded, 
by treachery, in securing the person of Kh usrau Shah, in 555 u. ; but from 
this statement, and what those writers immediately after state, it is evident, 
beyond a doubt, that they have confused Gh iyas with Mu’izz, and Kh usrau 
Shah with Kh usrau Malik his son. 

7 Eldest son of ’Izz-ud-Dtn, Al-^usain, and 5 rst of the Gh urtan rulers of 
Bamfan. 

* He was mortally wounded and left for dead in the action with the 
Gh uzz. by Abu-I-*Abbas-i-Shis. brother of the noble he had so treacherously 
shot with an arrow when his back was turned. See page 367. 

® The words ijT in Persia, and in the Persian of the £asfy signify 
“ zuilt thou do not //toit art doifig." 

* Because his brother Gh iyas-ud-Ptn had not conferred a separate appanage 
on him. 

* The Malik-us-Sa’is [the Sanguinary), Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad, who 
succeeded his father Taj-ud-Din, Abu-l-Fath, in 559 11. Sec i>agc 189. 
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guished person and brought him back again, and com- 
mitted to his charge the territory of Ka§r-i-Kajuran and 
Istiah. After he had brought the whole of the district of 
Garmsir under his authority, Sultan Gh ivas-ud-Dtn en- 
trusted to him the city of Tigin-abad, which was one of 
the largest cities of Garmsir This Tigin-abad is the 
place about which, and the possession of it by the Sultans 
of Ghur, the downfall of the dynasty of Mahmud-i-Ghazi, 
son of Sabuk-Tigin, has been caused, and about which 
Sultan ’Ala-ud'Din, Husain, had improvised and sent to 
Khusrau Shah, son of Bahram Shah, the quatrain, which is 
as follows : — 

“Thy father first laid the foundation of enmity, 

Hence the world’s people all under oppression fell. 

Have a care, lest for one Tigfn-abad * thou dost not give. 

From end to end, the kingdom of Matunud’s dynasty to the wind.” 

The Almighty’s mercy be upon the Sultans of both 
dynasties ! 

When Sultan ® Mu’izz-ud-Din acquired the territory of 
Tigin-abad, the Gh uzz tribe®, and the chieftains of that 
sept, who, retiring defeated from before the forces of Khita^ 
bad moved towards Ghaznin, during a period of twelve 

^ Dow says, in his translation of Firightah : “ Mahommed Ghori was left 
by his brother [Yeas ul dien !] when he acceded («V) to the throne of Ghor^ in 
command at I'unganabad^ in the province of Chorassan.” Bricgs has : 
“ On the accession of Gheias-ood-Deen to the throm of Ghizny and Ghar^ he 
appointed his brother, MoyiZ’Ood~Deen Afahomed [not called ** Mahomed 
Ghoory” here], governor of Tukeeabad^* ! ! FlRlSHTAH, who quotes our author, 
says: ** Gh ivas-ud»Dtn. Mubajnmad-i-Sam, on attaining the sovereignty of 
Gh ur. left his full brother, Mu’izz-ud-Din, who is renowned as Sljihab-ud-Din, 
at Tigin-abad, which belongs to the territory of Garmsir.” He was only 
“ ieno\vned as Sliihab-ud*Din ” by Firishtah. and a few other comparatively 
modem writers who, perhaps, knew not of the passage in our author where he 
mentions the change of title by both brothers. The Taj-ul-Ma’asir written^ 
or, at least, begun before the Sultan’s death, does not mention the word 
Shihab any more than our author. 

^ The citadel of this place is situated on the Koh-.i-S^er, and is sometimes 
called the fortress of Koh-i»Sher, and is mentioned by Baihaki ; but, in the MS. 
copies of Baiha\c>, is called Aytkln-abad. This remark above would indicate 
that Kh usrau ^ah, not Bahram, was ’Ala-ud-Din’s antagonist. See note *, 
page 347. 

* Not Sultan then but Malik. The title was conferred after this. 

^ The word used signifies an army [not “armies”], but, as all the able 
men of the tribe carried arms, I have not used the word in its literal sense. 

? Before the ^rlugbiah Turk-mans. See note para. 2, page 374. 
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y^rs had taken the Ghaznin territory out of the hands of 
lyiusrau Shah and of lOiusrau Malik; and had brought it 
under the.r own sway. Mu'izz-ud-Din was in the constant 
habit of making raids upon the Ghuzz from Tigin-abad. 
and assailing them, and continued to harass that territory 
until rile year 569 h. when Sultan Ghiya§-ud-Din sub- 
dued Ghaznm. and placed Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din upon the 

throne [of that territory] and returned to Ghur again, as 
has been previously recorded. 

The sec^d year after this, [namely] in 570 H., Sultan 
Mu izz-ud-Din brought the districts of Ghaznin under his 
sway, and acquired Gardaiz®; and, in the third year [571 h.]*, 
he marched an army towards Multan and delivered it from' 
the hands of the Karamitah and, in this year, 571 h., the 


8 There IS some discrepancy among authors with respect to the date of the 
capture of Ghaznin. Jahan-Ara, and ilaft Hdtm say, Ghiyag-ud-Dtn acquired 
possession of Gh^nln m 570 h.. after which he conferred the government of 
It upon his brotlier, Mu izz-ud-Din, as Wall [Haft I Ifllm says, deputy or 
lieutenant] j Fagi^i-i saysShaznin was taken in 569 ; the Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh, 
which copies our author, also says 569; TabaVat-i-Akbari agrees with 
^u?a^u?-§afa, and Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh, that Ghiyas-ud-Dln took 
^aznin from the Ghuzz, in 569, and conferred it on his brother, Mu’izz-ud- 
Din, in 570; the Ta^Virat-ubMuluk of Yabya Khan, Mir’at-ijahan Numa 
and the Khulagat-ut-Tawarlkh say 569 ; the Lubb-ut-Tawarikh-i-Hind says 
Ghaznin was given to Mu’izz-ud.Dtn in 567 ; and states that, the Mahmudis 
had regained possession of it. and that GhiySs-ud-Dln took it from the Amirs 

('^'^ • 0 * Buda’uni states that some say Ghiyag-ud-Dln took 
It from the Ghuzz m 569 h., and others, that he took it from Khusrau Malik 

thatKhusrau ghah himself 
returned to Ghaznin after the withdrawal of ’Ala-ud-Din, but the Ghuzz, 

who had defeated Sultan Sanjar [his great uncle], were perpetually making 

mids upon the Ghaznin territory, and he. Khusrau Shah [no/ Ais 

^usrau Mahk], again returned to Labor, and the Ghuzz, taking possession 

of Ghaznin, retained possession of it for years. Firishtah, who does not 

Mways copy his authorities correctly, says Ghaznin was taken by Ghiyag-ud. 

Din in 567 H., and that the Gh uzz only held it years I 

» Gardaiz is the name of a large ^araA of the Tajiks, or Taziks, for both 
are correct [The Ghuris were themselves Tajiks], with lofty hills on either 
side, well watered, and once very populous and well cultivated. To the cast 
and south-east are Afghans. In Akbar’s reign there was a strong castle here 
named Gardaiz also* See note ^ , page 498* 

1 Three of the works just quoted state that Multan was taken 1057011. • 

but Kirish^ah, who is evidently wrong, has 572 H. * 

2 Who had regained possession of it some years previously. He docs not 
mention the capture of Uchchah, which immediately followed that of Multan. 

An account of the capture of Ue bch ah and the conduct of Mu’izz-iul Din has 
been given by Firishtah. which has not been correctly rendered by his iranV- 
lators. and make^ the conduct of Mu’izz-ud-Din appear in a li^ihi contrary d. 
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Sankuran tribe ’ broke out into rebellion, and committed 
great violence, until, in the year 572 H., he marched an 

3 Fasih-i is the only work, among those previously quoted, which mentions 
this affair. Therein it is stated that the Sankuran were a tribe of the Ghuzz. 
They are referred to in the second paragraph of the note at the foot of page 290. 
This name, in some copies of the text, is written San^curian and Sufran ; and, 
in one of the oldest copies, Shanfuzan, Shaluzan appears to be the present 
name of the iocaU’ of this tribe, which is also mentioned in the history of Timur. 
See note page 498. Some call it Shanuzan. 

facts ; and these mis-statements, to which I draw attention, have been re-echoed 
by all the Indian History writers. 

Dow, vol. i. page 136. Briggs, voI. i. page 169. 

“The prince of that place [Adja^ “The Raja was besieged in his 
this is intended to represent Odicliah] fort (of Oochd); but Mahomed Ghoory, 
shut himself up in a strong fort. finding it would be difficult to reduce 

Miihontmed began to besiege the the place, sent a private message to the 

place ; but, finding it would be a Raja’s wife, promising to marry her 

difficult task to reduce it, he sent a if she would deliver up her husband. 

private message to the Rajah's wife^ “The base woman returned for 

promising to marry her if she would answer that she was rather too old 

make away with her husband. herself to think of matrimony, but 

“The base woman returned for that she had a beautful and young 

.answer that she was rather too old daughter, whom, if he would promise 

herself to think of matrimony, but to espouse, and leave her in 

that she had a beautiful young daugh- session 0/ her wealthy she would, in a 

ler, whom, if he would promise to few days, remove the Raja. Ma~ 

espouse, and leave her in free pos^ homed Ghoory accepted the proposal ; 

session of the country and its wealth, and this Princess, in a few days, found 

she would, in a few days, remove the means to assassinate her husband, and 

Rajah. Mahommed basely accepted of open the gates to the enemy, 

the proposal, and the wicked woman **M2LhomGdonlypartly performed his 

accordingly, in a few days, found promise, by marrying the daughter, 

means /f? her husband, and upon her embracing the true faith 

to open the gates to the enemy. [he could not marry her legally unless 

Mahommed confirmed his promise by she did so]; but he made no scruple 

marrying the daughter upon acknow- to depart from his engagements with 

ledging^the true faith, but made no the mother; for, ittstead of trusting 

scruple to deviate from what respected her with the country, he sent her to 

the mother ; for, instead of trusting Ghizny, where she afterwards died of 

her -oith the country, he sent her off sorrow and disappointment. Nor did 

to Ct'izni, where she soon died of the daughter long survive, for in the 

grief and resentment. Nor did her space of two years she also fell a 

ilaiighter relish her situation better; victim to griefi” 

for, in the space of two years, she 
also fell a victim to grief.’* 

Firishtah’s account is as follows : — 

“The Rajah of that country took refuge therein [in Uclishah], and Sultan 
^ihab-ud-Dfn pitched his tents and pavilion around the fort, and set about 
preparations for investing it. As he knew that' to overcome that Rajah in 
battle and capture the fort would be arduous, he despatched a person to the 
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army against them, and fell upon that people, and put the 
greater number of them to the sword. They have related 

uran tribe were manifestly confessors 
of the Kur an creed \ who, on this occasion, obtained mar- 
tyrdom ; but, as they had stirred up rebellion, they were 

put to death, as a matter of exigency, according to sovereign 
prerogative. 


In the following year ^ after this event, Sultan Mu'izz- 
ud-Din marched an army towards Nahrwalah by way of 
O^chah and Multan. The Rae of Nahrwalah, Bhim 
Diw®, was young in years, but he had numerous forces and 
many elephants ; and, when a battle took place, the army 
of Islam was defeated and put to the rout, and the Sultan- 


wife of the Rajah, loho -loas despotic m'er her htiebnud^ aiul cajoled her, and 
promised, paying : ‘ If, by your endeavours, this city shall be taken, having 
coiUractctl marriage with you, I will make you the Malikah-i-Jahnn [Queen of 
the Universe, i.e. his consort; but there is not a word about “m.akingaway 
with,*’ or ‘‘delivering up her husband the offer is her own]. 1 he Kajah’s 
wife, frightened of or at the power and grandeur of the Sultan, an<l knowing 
that he would be victorious [over her husband, and capture the place], sent a 
reply, saying ; ‘No worthiness remains to me, but I have a daughter jxisscssctl 
of beauty to perfection, and grace. If the Malik consents, he may take her 
into the bonds of marriage ; but, after taking the city, if he will not evince any 
avarice towards tny mon peculiar property and effects [not a word about entrust- 
ing the country to her], I will remove the Rajah.' The Sultan agrce<l, and in 
a short time that woman caused her husband to be put to deaths and delivered uf) 
the city. Sultan Shihab-ud-Din, haz ing fulJilUd his promise^ made the Kajah’s 
daughter a Musalman according to the rites of the sublime law of Muhammad, 
contracted marriage with her, and both of them, mother an<l daughter, weiv 
sent to Qhaznln, that they might learn the duties respecting fasting and prayer 
and to read the sacred pages [the Kur’an]. The mother, whom her tlaughUi 
held in abhorrence on account of her abominable act, and placed no faith in, 
shortly after died; and the daughter herself, after two years, y>w;/ not hazing 
obtained the enjoyment of the Sultan's soeiety [the marriage was never consum- 
mated], through grief and morlUication, followed her mother.” 

The Rajah above referred to, according to the Mir’at-i-Jahan-Numa, was 
chief of the Bhati tril>e, which previously held a large part of Sintl. 'I'hc same 
W’ork states that Oehebah was taken by assault. The name is differently 
written by diflerrent airthors— an<l *14 — while some have aiul 
Compare Abu-Riban-al-BirunI, and see translation in Elliot’s India, 
vol. i. page 61, and page 154. 

* If so, it is somewhat strange that such an orthodox champion of the faith 
should have massacred them. 

* “ The following” year after 572 H. is 573 it. ; but, just under, our author 
says 574 II., which is the year which most authors mention, but Fa?ih-i has 

575 H- 

® This is the correct name, confirmed by several other writers ; but some 
copies of the text <liffer. (Jnc has y.s — .another ys — aiul three 

I'he Kauzal-ut-'I. styles him lJht<j [ 
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i-Ghazi returned again without having accomplished his 

designs. This event took place in the year 574 

In the year 575 H., Mu*izz-ud Din led an army to 
Fur^or®, and subdued it ; and, in another two years sub- 
sequent to that, he marched an army towards Lohor. As 
the affairs of the Mahniudi empire had now approached 
their termination, and the administration of that govern- 
ment had grown weak, Khusrau Malik, by way of compro- 
mise, despatched one of his sons, and one elephant®, to the 
presence of the Sultan-i-Ghaz!. This circumstance hap- 
pened in the year 577 H.' 

The following year, 578 H., the Sultan led an army 
towards Dlwal ^ [or Dibal] and possessed himself of the 


7 Our author slurs over this affair because it was a reverse, but it was not 
dishonour. Mu’izz-iul-Uin’s forces were completely worn out with their long 
march the latter portion of it through the sandy desert, and suffering from 
thirst and want of forage for their cattle. The forces of Bhim-Diw were 
numerous, fresh, and well supplied. Numbers of the Musalman forces perished 
in the obstinate battle which took place, and the retreat was effected with great 

difficulty, . r *1. ♦ f 

e Previously spelt Purshor and Burshor, and m some copies of the text 

here Burshor likewise— the letters p and /, and b and w are interchange- 
able In the passage at page 76, where mention is made of the idol tem^e 
which fell on the night of Mahmud’s birth, the place supposed to ^ 
Peshawar is written in every copy of the text with an extra letter. Near y 
every author I have quoted mentions that, in ancient books, this place was 
known as Bagram. See my account of it in Journal of Bombay Geographical 

Society', vol. X. ^ £L ¥ 

^ Our author should have added, renowned elephant, and the finest 

that T^usrau Malik posssessed.” His son is called Malik Shah by some 

writers, including Firishtah ; but one of his translators turns it xr^Xo MulUk. 

J As to this date there is considerable discrepancy. Of the different works 

previously quoted, the majoiaty state that the first expedition against Labor 

took place m 577 H., as our author has it ; but two others mention 576 as 

year, and three others that it took place m 575. Buda uni says 580 H. , b 

he has omitted the first expedition, and mistaken the second for it. I do not 

quote Bai?awt or Guztdih, for they are both at sea with respect to the two 

la^t MahmudT sovereigns, and make one of them. 

2 In the same manner, there is much discrepancy with regard to the invasion 

of Dtwal. Five authors give 577 H. as the year, one 578. one 576, one 575 » 
and r.uda’unt 581 ! Of these, some say the expedition against Purghor ^d 
Diwal took place in the same year; others that it took place the year after 
Pur^ior was annexed, and the year before the first expedition against Labor ; 
whilst others state that Dtwal was taken the a/Ur ; and some omit all 

mention of it. Ahmad, son of Muhammad, Kazwlni, the author of the Jah^n- 
Ara, which I have often quoted, on his way to visit Hindustan, died at this 
place in 975 H.— 1567 A.D. It is not the same place as Thathah, but in the 
'I haihah province between Thathah and KaradiL See note *, p. 295 * 
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whole of that territory [lying] on the sea-coast, and ac- 
quired much wealth, and returned. 

In the year 58 1 ii., he [again] led an army towards 
Lohor% and ravaged and pillaged the whole of the dis- 
ti icts of that territory ; and, on his return homewards, 
directed that the Hisar [fortress] of Sial-kot should be re- 
stored \ Husain son of Khar-mil was installed therein, and 

^ The nam9 of this city— which is a very ancient one — is also written Lali- 
^ well as Loha-W4ar 

The TabaVat-i-Akbari, Mii’at-i-Jalian-Numa, and Firishlnh say that this 
second expedition took place in 580 h., and the KhuIasat-ut-Tawarikh says 
It was in 579; but the others agree with our author as above. The astonishing 
thing, however, is, that our author himself, in his account of Kh«srau Malik’s 
reign, at page 115, which see, only mentions trotf expeditions to Labor— one in 
577 H., and the other, when it was taken, in 583 ! 

< Most authors, including Firishtah, make a great error in asserting that 
Mu’izz.uil-Dln the fortress of Sial-kot. Such is not the case, and 

some of the authors I have been quoting very correctly state that it is a very 
ancient place, founded by one of the early Hindu rulers. Mu’izz-ud-Din found 
it in a dilapidated condition on the occasion of his retirement from the Panjah 
and unsuccessful attempt to take Labor; and, considering its situation a goo<l 
one for his purposes, he put it in a state of efRciency, and gamsoned it at the 
suggestion of the Rajah of Jamun. I extract this statement from a History of 
the Kaj^Uis of Jamun [the « is nasal], which the author states to be composed 
from Hindu annals; and in no other writer have I seen the same details, 
although another confirms a portion of it, which I shall subsequently refer to. 

“ In the year 1151 of lUkramaditya, Rajah Jakr [or Chakr] Diw succeeded 
his father as ruler of Jamun ; and, in the middle of his reign, in 555 h., K.h us- 
rau Malik, the descendant of Mabmud, Gh aznawJ, abandoned Gh aznin, aiTd 
assumed the throne of Lah-nor. The Jamun Rajahs continued to entertain their 
natural hatred towards his dynasty, but without effect ; and Khusrau Malik, by 
degrees, brought under his rule the northern parts of the Panjah, as far as the 
foot of the mountains [the Alpine Panjah]. The tribe of Khokhar, who dwelt 
round abovit hlanglan [Makhialah ?], at the foot of the hills, wlio were subject to 
the Jamun-wal [the Jamun dynasty], having received encouragement from the 
Lah-nor ruler, and sur^ of his support, refused any longer to pay tax and 
tribute to Jamun, and threw off its yoke. 

At this time, the year 579 h., Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, the Qljuri, who had 
taken possession of Qbaznfn, raised the standard of conquest ; and Rajah Jakr 
[Chakr] Diw despatched his full brother. Ram Diw, with presents to the 
Sultan’s presence, representing to him the state of affairs, and inciting him to 
invade Khusrau’s terrifory, assuring him that, 011 his appearance, the territory 
of Lah-nor would pass from his grasp. The Sultan, who received tlic emis- 
sary with favour, replied in writing to the Rajah, that ‘ his Mian-jt [agent] had 
made known the RajaJi’s object, and that the time was at hand for the appear- 
ance of his standards in that part ;’ and in that same year the Sultan made a 
raid on, and possessed himself of, the Purgbor territory and Multan, and 
invested Lah-nor, which Kh usrau Malik-defended. 

“The Sultan, finding he could not gain possession of it easily, devaslatetl 
and ravaged the country about I^h-nor, and^rctiied by the northern part of the 
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the Sultan again retired. After his departure, Khusrau 


Panjab; and, at the suggestion and representation of the Rajah of Jamun, 
repair€d anew the fort of Sial-kot [Sial is the name of a tribe of Jats, since 
displaced, and dwelling much farther south, at and around Jang-i-Sial], which 
was then in a ruinous and dilapidated state, and left there Husain-i-Ehar-mil 
[turned into Hussein Churmili by Dow, and Hoossein Firmuily by Briggs !] 
as governor, with a garrison. The Mlan-jT, of Jamun, was then dismissed, 
with a request to inform the Rajah that next year his wishes would be ful- 


filled. 

Khusrau Malik, after the Sultan’s departure, aided by the tribe of Khok- 
har, invested SlaHkot ; but, as Rajah Jakr [Qhakr] Dlw, assisted and sup- 
ported the defenders, Kh usrau Malik was unable to take it. At this period 
the Rajah, who had attained to nearly his eightieth year, died, and wj« suc- 
ceeded by his son. Rajah Bij, who is also called Bijayl [f^^] Dlw, in 
1221 of Bikramaditya ; and in that year, which corresponds with 582 H., the 
Sultan [Mu’izz-ud-Din] crossed the Sind at the Nilab ferry, where the Rajah’s 
Mian-ji went to receive him ; and on the banks of the Bihat [the Jhilam] the 
Rajah’s son, Nar-singh Dtw, joined him with a considerable force. He was 
presented to the Sultan through Husain-i-Khar-mil, and received with honour. 
He accompanied the Sultan to Lah-nor, which was taken, and made over to 
the charge of Kar-makh [’AlT-i-Kar-makh, who is turned into Ally Kirmany 
by Briggs !], governor of Multan. The Rajah’s son and his agent were 
dismissed with honorary robes, and the town of Sial-kot, together with the 
fort, was entrusted to the care of the Rajah. Kh usrau rvas taken to Qha2nin, 
and was subsequently put to death. From the circumstance of the Sultan, m 
his communications, styling the Rajah’s agents by the term Mian-jf, according 
to the custom of Iran, instead of Waktl, the whole family of the Jamun-wal 
[not the present dynasty^ considering this title great honour, adopted it; and 
from it the abridged term Mian, used by their descendants, is derived.’ 

Dow, in his translation of Firishtah, states, under the reign of 
Malik [page 129], that “the Rmperor Chusero [Khusrau would not have 
known his own name thus written], in alliance with the Ghickers, besieged the 
fort of Salcot, but, their endeavours proving unsuccessfult they were obliged 
to desist.” Briggs, in his version, repeats this in the same words, with the 
exception of styling Kh usrau. Kkoost-ow Afullik ; and the Khokhars, Gukkurs , 
and that Kh usrau had to abandon the investment ; but under the reign o 
Mu'izz-ud-Din, Dow [page 137] states: “This fort [Saleot'\i as we have 
before related, was effectually besieged by Chusero^ in the absence oi AfakotnmeH , 
and Briggs also [page 176] says. “This fort, as we have before relate , 
being suceess/ully besieged and taken by Khoosrow A/ullik,*' &c. ; and thus 
both translators totally contradict their own previous statements. FlRl^BTAlb 
whom they translate, of course, states, as other writers do, that Khusrau Man 
was unable to take it. Led away, I imagine, by this statement, and placing 
reliance on its correctness, Elphi.vstone has repeated [page 3 **] * 

surdity. He says “ Khusru Malik, taking courage from rlespair, made an 
alliance with the Clakkars [Dow, Gickers ; Briggs, Gukkurs; Elphinstone, 
Gnkknrs! r\, captured one of Shahab u-din’s strongest forts, and obliged ini 
to call in the aid of stratagem,” &c. Thus a totally incorrect translation o a 
native historian’s words, and a statement respecting which the translators 
themselves contradict their own previous translation, is handed down from one 


writer to the other. This is writing history with a vengeance. 

The stratagem refcrrccl to above is related in Firi^tah, which see hat i 
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Malik assembled the forces of Hindustan and a levy of 
the [^different] IChokhar tribes, and appeared before the 
gates of Sial-kot, and sat down before it for a considerable 
time, and again retired without being able to effect his 
object. After that, in the year 582 H., the Sultan-i- 
Ghazi [Mu’izz-ud-Din] appeared [again] before the gates 
of Lohor. As the Mahmudi sovereignty had reached its 
termination, and the sun of the empire of Sabuk-Tigin had 
reached its setting, and the Recorder of Destiny had in- 
scribed the decree of Khusrau Malik’s dethronement, that 
monarch was not possessed of the power to resist, and he 
entered into negotiations for peace ; and, for the purpose of 

having an interview with the Sultan[Mu’izz-ud-Din],iyiusrau 

Malik came out [of Lohor] He was seized, and imprisoned, 
and Lohor passed into the possession of the Sultan-i-Ghazf. 
and the kingdom of Hindustan ' came under his sway. 

is not related by any of the auOiors I have quoted, from some of whom he 
derived his own information. 

The account contained in the Hindu history of Jamun previously quote<I, of 
Hhusrau Malik’s attempt to take Sial-koh which was a standing menace to his 
rule, agrees with the account given by our author and some others, with the 
exception that other tribes of unbelievers besides the Khokhars were engaged in 
it ; and, although Sjusrau Malik had got together a large following, he was un- 
able to keep the field against the superior and more efficient forces of the Ghui ts. 

The Khokhars are a totally distinct race from the Gakliars 

The name of the former is sometimes written Khukhar, but 

the first mode is the most correct. Abu- 1 -Fa?l, in the A’-in-i-Akbarj, 
constantly mentions them, and he writes the two names very differently. 
There are still numbers of Khokhars in the Panjab, some 20,000 families, and 
I have met with them constantly in the Multan district, and districts further to 
the north-west, towards the Indus, in the Sind-Sagar Do-abah. Their chief 
locale is about Barih, Abmad-abad, and Khush-ab. They still style their chief 
^5 , 4 xn ^1 will not give their daughters in marriage to 

other tribes, or, at least, used not to. The Ghakars are still further north- 
wards. Our author does not mention a word about »hey« transactions with the 
Khokhars in his account of Khusrau Malik’s reign, and only mentions two 
expeditions against Labor, and therein states that Khusrau Malik delivered it 
up to Mu’izz-ud-Din in 583 H. ; but here he says in 582 li. .Some of the works 
I have been quoting say Mu’izz-ud-Din obtained possession of Labor in 582 Ji., 
while others say it happened in 583 n. 

* This is the same person who subsequently gave his a<llierence to Sultan 
Muhammad, Kh'varazm ^ah, and then acted treacherously, and w.as ousted 
from Hirat, and put to death. See note-, page 257. Ilis correct name is 
’Izz-ud-Din, Husain. His father’s name was Kh ar-mtl. 

® See page 1 15, where our author states that Khusrau Malik, under the faith 
of a treaty, was induced to come out. 

^ That ponion only over which Kh usrau Malik ruled; but subsequently he 
conquered more. 
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The Sipah-Salar, ’Ali-i-Kar-makh. who was the Waif 
[Governor] of Multan, was located at Lohor, and the father 
of the author of this work, Maulana Saraj-ud^Din-i-Minhaj, 
the Wonder of his Age, and Most Eloquent of 'Ajam, 
became the Kazi of the forces of Hindustan, and, dressed 
in an honorary robe, conferred upon him by Sultan MuMzz- 
ud-Din, in the audience hall [or tent] of the camp® he 
established his Court of Judicature. Twelve camels were 
assigned to convey his tribunal ® [on the march]. The 
mercy of the Almighty be upon him, and upon the 
orthodox Sultans of the past, and the Musalman Maliks of 
the present ! 

After these events the Sultan-i-Ghazi set out on his 
return to Gh aznin. taking along with him Xh usrau Malik ; 
and from the court of Ghaznfn sent him to the court of 
Firuz-koh, to the presence of the Sultan-ul-A*zam, Gh iyas- 
ud-Din. From thence Kh usrau Malik was sent into 
Gharjistan and imprisoned within the castle of Balarwan, 
and it was commanded that his son, Bahram Shah‘ [by 
name], should be detained within the walls of the fortress 
of Saif-rud of Gh ur ; and, when the outbreak and sedition 
of Sultan Sh ah Khwarazm-Shahi, arose in the year 

^ Where public business was usually transacted. 

® For himself and the Muftis. He did not continue at BamJan long then. 
See pages 431 and 433. 

* This, probably, is the son’who had been given up as a hostage to Mu’izz* 
ud-Din. Firightah, but on whose authority he does not mention, styles him 
Malik Shah. There is not the slightest doubt as to who put them to death, 
and the text very plainly indicates who did, both here and at page US* 
Compare Elliot: India, vol. ii., note page 295. 

2 Not “ Kh warazm Shah '' but his brother. He was not a SuUan ; this 
is part of his title merely. See page 245. The error of calling him Sultan or 
King of Kh warazm is of common occurrence. Elphinstone, misled by trans- 
lators or translations, calls him “ King of Kharizm.** His name was Mahmud, 
and his title, Sultan Shah- i-Jalal-ud- Din. At page II 5 » author says 
Kh usrau Malik and his son, Bahram Shah, were put to death when the affair 
of Sultan ^ah occurred in 598 H., and here says, 587 H., while twice, in his 
account of Gh iyas-nd- Din’s reign [see pages 378 and 379], he distinctly states 
that the engagement with Sultan Shah, in which Kutb-ud-DIn, I-baTc, then 
only Lord of the Stables, was taken prisoner, took place in 5®^ QJahan- 
Ara, 588 11.]. The year 587 H. is that in which the first battle took place 
with Rae Pithora, according to the whole of the authors I have been quoting, 
as well as several others, including our author himself, and the second battle, 
in which Rae Pithora was defeated and [according to Musalman accounts] 
slain, took place beyond a doubt [see page 468], in 588 H There is no doubt 
yvhatever as to the dates our author gives, for they are as plainly written as it 
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587 H., they martyred I^usrau Malik and his son [Bahrani 
Shah]. The mercy of the Almighty be upon them all ! 

Subsequent to these events, the Sultan i-Ghazi caused 
the forces of Islam to be organized, and advanced against 
the fortress of Tabarhindah^ and took that stronghold, and 

is possible to write, and all the copies of the text collated agree; but 
neither of these three dates can be corrreet. The campaign against Sidjan 
Shah, Kh'varazmi, which lasted over six months, took place in 586 h., or 
early in 5^7 n., and in 5®9 n. he died. tVhat tends to prove this to be 
correct, even from our author’s own statements, is the fact, that, between the 
acejuirement of Labor, and, the first battle of Tara’in, no o/'erations were 
undertaken of the Indus by Mu’izz-ud-Din, because occupied elsewhere. 
See also next page where it is said that the Ka?! of I'ulak was to hold Tabar- 
hindah for the pericnl of ei^ht months, thus showing that the Sultan intended 
to, come again the next cold season and relieve it. The KazT however held 
out for five months longer, and, the Sultan not having arrived, was obliged to 
capitulate. Here is further proof. Alft and Jami’-ut-Tawarikh say Sultan 
Shah sent a message to Ghiyas-ud-Dfn [after Sultan Shah revolted against his 
brother's authority. See also page 246 and note “J, after he had gained 
possession of several places in ^urasan with the aid of the Kara-Khita’is, 
that he, Ghiyit§-ud-Din, should give up to him the places belonging to his 
[Sultan Shah’s] father, otherwise to prepare for hostilities. Qhiyas-ud-Din 
summoned his brother, Mu’izz-ud-DIn, from Hind to join him. Some writers 
affirm that up to this time the latter was styled Malik only, and that after that 
campaign the title of Sultan was conferred upon liim, as well as on his cousin, 
gl^ams-ud-Din of Bamtan, from which period, and not before, the name and 
title will be found on his coins. In the ncighbourhocKl of the Murgh-ab, in the 
valley of Marw-ar-Rud, the two brothers, Ghiyas-ud-DIn, and Mu’izz-ud Din, 
Sljams-ud-Din of Bamian, 'and Taj-ud-Din, ruler of .Sijistan, being also 
present, after several months, encountered Sul|an Shah, who was defeated, 
and reached Marw with only forty followers. This is said to have taken place 
in 586 H. Sultan Takish» Kh warazm ShMi. hearing of this revei-se his 
rebellious brother had sustained, advanced from Kb'varazm against him by 
forced rftarches; and Sultan Shah again sought protection, from the Gh uris^ 
who, some time after, aided him with a numerous force, and despatched him 
towards Khwarazm. This was in 588 H., for, his brother Takiih having 
marched into TraV at the request of Kutlagh InanaJ [see page 167, note®] in that 
year, Sultan Shah made a dash against Kh warazm, the capital of Ins brother. 

Alfi further states, but it is somewhat contrary to other accounts, that, on 
the way, Sultan Shah was taken ill, and died at the end of Ramajan, 589 ii. 
When the news of this event reached Ghiyas-ud-Din, he despatched orders 
for his troops to march back again. 

Another reason why I consider 586 H. correct is, that all authors of any 
authority, as well as our author himself, say that the second battle of Tara’In 
took pUace in 588 H., after which Kutb-ud-Din, l.bak, was left to carry on 
operations in Hindustan, an<I, if the campaign against Sultan Shah took place 
in that year, and the two armies were six months in sight of each other, Kujo- 
ud-Dfn, I-bak, could not have been present there to be taken prisoner, and be 
at Kuhfam in Hindustan at the same time. See page 515. 

® All the copies of the text collated, both here, and elsewhere in the work, 
as well as many other authors, say Tabarhimlah [or TabarhindhJ. 'I'lie 
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made it over [to the charge of] Malik Ziya-ud-Din, the Kazt 
Muhammad-i-’Abd-us-Sallam, Nisawi, Tulaki*. This Kazi, 
Ziya-ud-Din, was the son of the uncle of the maternal 
grandfather of the writer of this History, [namely] Kazi 
Majd-ud-Din, Tulaki. At his [Kazi Ziya-ud-Din*s] * re- 
quest, they selected twelve hundred horse from the forces 
of Hindustan and of Gh aznin. all men of Tulak, and the 
whole of them were ordered to join his Khayl [band or 
division], and were located within that fortress, under the 
stipulation that they should hold it for the period of eight 
months, until the Sultan- i- Ghazi should return again from 
Ghaznin ; b\it the Rae Kolah ® Pithora, however, had arrived 

printed text Sirhind, and many authors of comparatively modem date, 

including the TahaVat-i-Akbari, Mir’at-i*Jahan-Numa, and Siula^at-ut-Ta- 
warlkUi also have Sirhin<l. The Tarllsll-i-Alfi, and Zub<lat-ut-Tawarikli say 
Tarhindah,BudaTint also has the same in one copy,and Tarhindah [the Persian 6 
might have been left out by the copyist] in another; and, in another place, says 
it was Jai pal’s capital. The Lubb-ut-Tawarikh-i-Hind says Tabarhindah n/rw 
kn<nvn by the name of Bithandah, Firishtah has Pathindah [ 10 ^ 41 ^] in the 
latest lithographed copy of the Persian text which was so carefully collated, it 
is said, with several copies of the original, by Briggs himself, and Bathindah 
in other MS. copies I have examined, but, in his translation, 
Briggs has Bituhnda, and Dow calls it “The capital of Tiberhind.’* I may 
mention that Bathindah, which is the place Briggs probably means, is some 
hundred miles west of Thani-sar. See also note *, page 7^» next to last para. 

* That is to say, he or his family came originally from Nisa, and he was 
Ka^i«yTfdak, which was a considerable place mentioned by our author in 
several places. We might as well say Chief yitsiice Supreme Courts as “ Kazf 
Tolak.” Instead of Nisawi, some copies of the text have Bushari, and 
Bu^al, but the majority of the best copies have Nisawi. Briggs turns 
him into “ ^luliik Zeea-ood- Deett 7'oozukyf and Dow into ** J^alleck Zea / 

* Compare Elliot : India, vol. ii. page 295. 

* The right word may be Golah, as both would be written In 

Sarskrit — golak signifies the offspring by illegitimate connexion with 

a widow ; but we hear nothing of such a connexion on the part of PrithI Raj s 
father. ToD, in his usual highly imaginative way, however, considers Gola 
[Golah] to mean a slave : — “ In Persian Gkolam^ liierally ‘a slave,' evidently a 
word of the same origin as the Hindu goln ” In another place, he asserts that 
Golah refers to the natural brother of PrithI Raj. Vol i. page 1 79* Had Prithi 
Raj been a golak, I do not think he would have been eligible to succeed his 
"randfalher. The Tai*ul-Ma’asir, referring to the second battle between the 
Hindus and Muhammadans, calls Kolah [or the Kolah] the son of the Rae of 
Ajmir; and all authors with whom I am acquainted state, that Kolah or Golah, 
the son of Pithora or Prithi Raj, after his father was put to death, was made 
tributary ruler of Ajmir by Mu’izz-ud*Din, as do all the authors I have been 
quoting; and no other writer that I know of pretends that Pithora was a natural 
son of his father or adds Kolah or Golah to his name. Our author has 
apparently confused the two names, and this seems the more likely, because he 
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near at hand, and the Sultan marched to Tara'in ^ to meet 

him. The whole of the Ranas ® of Hind were alone: with 
the Rae Kolah. 

When the ranks were duly marshalled, the Sultan seized 
a lance and attacked the elephant on which Gobind Rae 

has not said a single word about Pithora’s son having been set up !)y the Miisal- 
mans, although they had to support him subsequently by force of arms. 

^ This name is plainly and correctly written, in the different copies of our 
author’s text, and all the authors I have quoted previously, as well as many 
others, call this place by the same name. Compilers of Histories of India, 
led astray by the transiatiotis of Firi^htah [not by Firishtah himselQ which 
supplied them with their materials, have turned this name into Naraift. Dow 
has upon the banks of the Sirsutty,” and Briggs, Naraitt^ now 

called Tiroury^ on the banks of the Soorsittty.'^ Elphusstone, following 
Briggs, no doubt, calls it “ Tiroury^ between 7 an^sar and Carnd/,*' and 
Dowson [Elliot : India, vol. ii. page 295], in the translation of this passage 
of our author’s text, evidently trusting to Briggs’s translation rather than to 
the original text, is led to believe our author wrong ; but acknowledges, in 
a foot note, that “the text [our author’s] has Tarain,” and adds “ but Firishta 
gives the name as Narain, and says it was after%vajds called Tirauri. He 
places it on the banks of the Sarsuti fourteen miles from Thdnisar and eighty 
from Dehli.” Now all this is incorrect as far as Firishtah is concerned, even 
to the lithographed text of Briggs’s ovjn revision^ for the former has Tara’in 
[c^l /3 like other authors, not Nara’-in [^/'l/’]- Mlrza Mughal Beg, who, 
about eighty years since, made a personal survey of these parts, and the 
territories further west, says that “on the Shah-Kah [Royal Route] from 
Kavnal to Thanl-sar is A’^im-abad-i-Talawarl where there is a large 

and lofty RabaS of great strength and solidity which can be seen for miles 
round. Seven miles from this place, to the north, is Amln-ghar» a large 
village with a large and lofty Rabat likewise. AboxU two miles from the 
village of Ch atang is a small river, filled in the rainy season only, running 
from right to left, which joins the river Sursuli. Six miles from Amln-ghar, 
still going northerly, ts the city of Thinl-sar. ” 

This is within a mile or two of the distance given by many other writers as 
well as Firishtah. There are several places called Talwandi.and one, on theroad 
from Dihli to Bhatnir, called Talwa^ah [‘j’^h], but no other Talawafi. For an 
account of the engagement, as given in the Jamun History, see next page. 

® In some copies Raes : other writers say, a number of Rajput princes. 

® Thus styled [jlij^] and also Gobindah [»a.>,S ] in the oldest copies of the 
text. Some have and both of which modes of writing the name 

confirm the correctness of the above, w'hich is a common Hindu name ; but 
some more modem copies of the text have Kand Khand [-*^ and 

Khandi [^^’'^]. Most other authors, including Firishtah, have this latter 
name also ; but the Hindu bard, Chand. calls him Rae Gobind, like our 
author in the oldest copies. He led the van of the Hindus on an elephant. 
Translators of Firishtah make him commander of the whole ; but Rae Bithora 
was himself an experienced leader: the other led the van. Tod (vol. i. p, 
119), says Chaond Rae, which the historians of Shabudttt" style “ Khan- 
dirai, was not brother of Pirt’hwiraja ” ! ! He states that he was of the 
X>ahima race of Rajputs, one of three brothers, the eldest of whom, Kaimas, 
was lord of Biana [Bianab], and minister of Pirt’hwiraja ; the second was 

C g 2 
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Rae [Rajah] of Dihli, was mounted, and on which elephant 
he moved about in front of the battle. The Sultan-i- 
Ghazi, who was the Haidar of the time, and a second 
Rustam, charged and struck Gobind Rae on the mouth 
with his lance with such effect that two of that accursed 
one’s teeth fell into his mouth. He launched a javelin at 
the Sultan of Islilm and struck him in the upper part of 
the arm and inflicted a very severe wound The Sultan 
turned his charger's head round and receded, and from the 
agony of the wound he was unable to continue on horse- 
back any longer. Defeat befell the army of Islam so that 
it was irretrievably routed, and the Sultan was very nearly 
falling from his horse. Seeing which, a lion [hearted] 
warrior, a Khali ^ stripling, recognized the Sultan, and 
sprang up behind him, and, supporting him in his arms, 
urged the horse with his voice, and brought him out of the 
field of battle 


Poondir, who commanded the rronticr at Eahorc ” [the utter absurdity of 
this assertion I have already sh<m n, 1 think, in note ', page 466] ; and the 
third brother, Chaond Kao, was the principal leader in the last battle in which 
Pirt’hwiraja fell.” All the Muhammadan historians and three Hindu chroni- 
clers agiee in the statement that this pei-son, styled Gobind by some, and 
Khand? by others, was Pithora’s hrolher, and that he was present in both 
battles, and was killed in the last. 

• I hoe are the author’s exact words : there is nothing in the text about “ on 
the other hand, returned the The or signifies not a here, 

hut a small spear or javelin, an Indian weapon, the point of which is some- 
times harhed.and sometimes made with three barbs. From five to ten were taken 
in the hand [the left] at once, and launched at an enemy singly with the right- 

2 Not a Ghalzi Afghan, I beg leave to notice, but a Turk. 

3 Various are thcditTerent accounts given by authors respecting the incidents 
of this battle, and very erroneous and incorrect are the versions translated 
from Firishtah which, as authentic statements are to be desired in all matters of 
history, ought to he corrected, and more particularly respecting this important 

jicriod of Indian history. . 

I he History of the Rajahs of JamCin states that “Sultan Mu izz-ud-Uin, 

in 387 n., determined to undertake an expedition against the fortre^ of 
'I'aharhind, which was the strongest place belonging to the great Rajahs o 
Hind. Rae Pithmfi, the Chohan, sovereign [Farman-rawa] of Hindustan, 
and eighth in desco.t from Bal-HTw, Chohan, advanced to give_ battle to the 
Sultam They met at I'ar.a’in-ghar. fourteen miles from Thanl-sar. During 
the en-^a-ement, R.ae Rhant [sie in MS.] Rae, ruler of Dihli on the part ol 

his hnuher, from the back of an elephant on which he was mount^, ^ 

spear wounded the Sultan in tlie upper part of the arm. He would 
have fallen from his hoi>c from the agony of the wound, had not some 
slaves come to him at the moment, and borne him out of the fight. The 

Sultan, having '^us^aine^l this defeat, retired towards Qhaznin, and, near the 
bank^ of the K.'iwt. a .Icpuiation from the Rajah of Jaimln presented themselves. 
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On the Musalman forces not seeing the Sultan, lamenta- 
tion broke from them, until they reached a place where 


Another history ventten by a Hindu, says K} 4 t Rae commanded l.is 

brother s army, and that, after the Sultan had wounded him in the mouth, he 
wounded the Sultan in the head with his spear, and the Sultan received 
another wound in the side [by whom inflicted is not said], and h/fcil from his 
horse, when a Khalj youth took him ofi his o 7 on horse, and, placing him before 
him earned him safely out of the fight. Buda’unI also says the Sultan 
fell from his horse, and agrees with the above in the last clause of the sentence 

Other authors^ including the Taba^cat-i-AkbarJ, and Tazharat-ul-Muluk 

state that IQiam Rae commanded the van, and was leading on the enemy 

when the Suljan attacked him. They state that the Khalj youth was on foot 

at the time, and, seeing the state of the Sultan, he sprang up behind him, 

and earned him out of the miUe to his own camp, whither his own troops had 

retired ; and that the panic and anxiety which had arisen on its being found 

that the Sultan had not come out of the fight with the rest of his army 
subsided. ^ 

One of the oldest copies of our author’s text here differs from the others 
collated to a considerable degree. It says that “the Khalj youth recognized 
the Sultan [m the melee and confusion], joined him, and rep/ace.i him on the 
hordes back [thus implying that he had fallen or had to dismount], cried out 
with his voice to urge the horse, and brought the Sultan out of the battle.” 
Ihis-is the literal translation of the passage in that copy ; and, in it, there is 
no mention of the youth having mounted the horse also. 

I he Sultan remained at Eahor until his wound was healed before he 
returned to Gh aznin. 

But what say FiRisin ah and his translators on this subject ? 


Dow, vol. i. page 13S-9. 

“In the year 587, he [Mahonimeir\ 
marched again towards Hindostan, 
and, proceeding to ^jmere, took the 
capital of TtOerhind, where he left 
Afai/eek Zia, with above a thousand 
chosen horse, and some foot, to garrison 
the place. He himself was upon his 
way back, when he heard that Pittu 
Ra, the prince of AJmire, with his 
brother Catidi Ra, king of Delhi, in 
alliance with some other Indian 
princes, were marching towards 7/'- 
berhind, with two hundred thousand 
horse, and three thousand elephants. 
Mahommed determined to return to 
the relief oj the garrison. He met the 
enemy at the village of Sirauri, upon 
the banks of the Sirsutti, fourteen 
miles from Tanna.ssar, and eighty from 
Delhi, and gave tliein battle. Upon 
the first onset his right an<l left 
wings retired, being outflanked by the 
enemy, till, joining in the rear, his 


Bkigus, \o1. i. p. 171- 173. 

“In the year 5S7, he {.Mahomed 
Ghoory\ marched again to Hindustan, 
and, proceeding lo\\ards .IJmere, he 
took the taxon of Rituhtnla, where he 
left Ah.lltk Zceii'VOtl- Deen J oozukv \\ it li 
above a thousand chosen horse, and 
some/oot to form its garrison. \\’hile 
on his return, he heard that Pilhoxv 
Rae, Raja of AJmeer, with his brother 
Chaxoand Rae, the Raja of Dehly, in 
alliance with other Indian princes, 
were marching towards Biiuhnda with 
200,oco horse, and 3000 elephants. 
Afahomed Ghoory marched to the 
relief of his garrison ; Out, passing 
beyond />ituhn 4 la, he encountered the 
enemy at the vill.age of .Varain, now 
called Tirowry, on the banks of the 
Soorsiitty, fourteen miles from Thani- 
sar, and seventy from Delhy. At the 
first onset his right an<l left wings, 
being outflanked, fell back, till, join- 
ing in the rear, his anny formed a 
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the defeated army was safe from pursuit by the infidels. 


army was formed into a circle. Ma* 
hommed, who was in person in the 
center {sJe) of the line when first 
fonned, was told that his right and 
left wings were defeated, and advised 
to provide for his own safety. 
jn^ed at this cou/tsei, he smote the 
im/'rudent adTisei\ and rushed on 
imeards the enemy^ among lohom he 
commenced^ uuth a feio /ollenvers^ a 
great slaughter. The eyes of Candi 
A’tf, king of Delhiy fell upon hfm. 
He droz'e the elephant, upon which he 
was mounted, directly against him. 
Alahommed^ rising from his horse^ 
thrriv his latice U'ith such force at the 
elephant., that he droz’C out three of his 
back teeth [the elephant’s ! !]. In the 
meantime the Hitig of Delhi^ from 
above, pierced the Sultan through 
the right arm, and had almost thrown 
him to tlm ground ; when some of his 
chiefs advanced to his rescue. This 
gave an opportunity, to one of his 
faithful servants, to leap behind him 
as he was sinking from his horse, 
and, supporting him in his arms, he 
carried him from the field, which, by 
this time, was deserted almost by his 
whole army. The enemy purstted 
thcni near forty miles. " 


circle. Mahomed Choory was in per- 
son in the centre of his line, and, 
being informed that both wings were 
defeated, w'as advised to provide for 
his o^vn safety. Huraged at this coun- 
sel, HE CUT DOWN THE MESSENGER, 
audy rushing on tenvards the enemyy 
7 i'ith a few follcrwersy committed terrible 
slaughter. The eyes of Chawand 
Rae falling on him, he drove his 
elephant directly against Mahomed 
Ghooryy who, perceiving his inten- 
tion, charged and delivered his lance 
full into the Raja's mouthy by 7 ohich 
many of his teeth 7 vere knocked out. 
In the meantime, the Raja of Dehly 
pierced the king through the right 
army with an ARROW [ ! !]. He had 
almost fallen, when some of his chiefs 
advanced to his rescue. This effort 
to save him gave an opportunity to 
one of his faithful servants to leap up 
behind A/ahomed Ghooryy who, faint 
from loss of blood, had nearly fallen 
from his hoise, but was carried 
t7iumphantly off the field, although 
almost wholly deserted by his ariiiy, 

7 uhich luas purstted by the enemy nearly 
forty mileSy" &c. 


Maurice, Murray, Elphinstone, Marshman, and Meadows Taylor, 
and probably others, such as Mill and Thornton, take their accounts frorn 
the above veisions of Dow and Briggs. Marshman adds, “ He was pursued 
for forty miles by the victorious Hindoos, and 7 i'as happy to escape across the 
Indusy'" perhaps unaware that he remained at Labor till his wound was heale 
[as Dow states] anti that there was f to pursuit at all. 

Firisiitah, from the revised text of Briggs has as follows: ^ 

“In 587 H., he [Shihab-ud-Din] determined to enter Hindustan, and he 
took the fort of Paihittdah [..>^, but the MSS. I have examined have 
Bathindah which, in that day, had become the capital of Ra^hs ot 

great dignity, out of the hands of the men of the Rajah of Ajmtr . He leit 
Malik Ziya-ud-Din, Tulaki, in that fortress, with 1200 horsemen, each an 
every o’ne of whom was selected and a picked man; and was_ desirous of 
retuniing. Suddenly, information reached him, that Pitho Rae, Wa I [a 
ruler, a prince, the governor of a province] of Ajmir, in concert with is 
brother, KhandJ Rae, Walt of Dihli, and bringing along with them several 
Rajput Rajahs, were advancing, by regular marches, with an army of 2^>ooo 
horse, and 3000 elephants, with the determination of retaking the fort o 
I’athindah [Bathindah?]. Sultan ^ihab-ud-Dtn, abandoning his intention 
of returning [to Ghaznin], advanced to meet them, and at the mou?a [place, 
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Suddenly the Sultan arrived. A number of Amirs \ 


district, village] of Tara’tn, on the banks of the Sursutl, seven kuroh [a 
distance of rather less than fourteen miles] from Thani-sar, now known as 
Tarawari [but in several MSS. of Firisbtah, which I have seen, it is 
not and forty kuroh from Dibit, an encounter and conflict took place. 

The right and left wings of Sultan sijihab-ud-Dtn having broke and faced 
about [it does not say that they were actually broken by the Hindus, and it 
appears to mean that they declined the onset, or recoiled], and no^ a great nnin- 
ber remained in the centre either. [There is not a word about his army 
fomring**rt circley\ At this juncture one of the Sultan's confidential atlcn- 
dants represented [saying] ‘‘the Amirs of the right and left [wings] who wcic 
nourished by the beneficence and favours of your Court [or tlynasly] not 
keeping their ground resolutely, have taken to flight, and the Afghan [Firis.h* 
tah does not appear to have had authority for introducing Afghans here, from 
the statements of the contemporary writers of these times] and Khalj Ainiis, 
who were the commanders of the advance, who continually boasic<l of their 
valour and prowess, are not to be found [seen], an<l, should you promptly 
[I give the exact words, except adopting the second person plural for the 
third] turn the reins of retrocession towards l.ahor, it seems expedient [so to 
do]." This speech uot xoith th< Sultan's tsinpfranisut, he drrw his 

su*ord from its sheath, atui, ivith t/u troops [remaining] 0/ the centre, charged the 
efutny's forces and commeitced the conjiict. [Firightah then quotes some lines 
to the effect that both friend and foe lauded his prowess.] Suddenly the eye 
of Khandf Rae, the Sipah-r>alar [commander of the army] of Dihlf, falling on 
the Sultan, he urged the mountain-like elephant on which he was mounted 
towards the Sultan, who at once seized his spear and made towards him, and 
smote him in the mouth with such effect, that many of his teeth fell out 
Khandi Rae [i.e. >> — which Briggs has read for^.ej — arrtrn>\ showed 

the greatest audacity and agility, and, from the top of his elephant, inflicted 
such a wound [with what weapon not said] on the uj)per part of the arm [y-^] 
of the Sul[an that he was nearly falling from' his horse. A Kh alj youth on 
foot [there is not a word about his chiefs coming to his rescue] discovered it, 
jumped up behind him on the horse, and, taking the Sultan in his arms, bore 
him out of the battJe>field, and conveyed him to the forces of the run.^way 
nobles which were twenty kuroh off ; and the tumult and disquiet v^ hich had 
arisen, consequent on the defeat of the army of Islam, and not finding the 
Sultan, subsided." . . . There is not a word about pursuit. 

According to the Zain-ul-Ma’asir, quoted by Firisbtah immediately after 
the above, “ Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, having become faint from the effects of the 
wound, fell from his horse. This not being noticed [in the n/etlc], no one came 
to his aid. Night intervened, and, when one watch of the night had passed, 
a pai*ty of his Turkish slaves came to seek him, and went into the battle-field 
and began searching among the slain. The Sultan [who appears to have 
revived], recognizing the voices of his faithful slaves, acquainted them with 
his situation. His slaves gave thanks for his safety, and, taking him on their 
shoulders, in turns, proceeded along throughout the night, and by day-dawn 
reached their own people." 

This battle is said to have taken place in the fifteenth year of the reign of 
Rae Pithora, and the Hindu writers slate that this was the seventh time the 
Sultan had invaded Hind, in all of which he had been defeated ' 

^ The Malik-ul-Haji, Ziya-ud-Dln [subsequently 'Ala-ud-l>rn], Ntnliam* 
mad, the Suljan’s niece’s husband, was present in this battle. See page 393. 
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Ghuri youths, and other distinguished men, had noticed 
the Sultan, along with that lion-like Kh alit, had recognized 
him, and had gathered round him, and broke spears and 
made a litter and a stretcher, and had borne him to that 
halting-place. The people [now] became composed, and 
once more, through [the safety of] his life, the true faith 
acquired vigour, and the dispersed army, on the strength 
of the safety of the life of that SuItan-i-Ghazi, again came 
together and retired, and turned their faces towards the 
Musalman dominions. 

The Kazi of Tulak® was left [in charge of] the fortress 
of Tabarhindah, and Rae Pithora appeared before the walls 
of that stronghold, and fighting commenced. For a period 
of thirteen months and a little over the place was defended. 
The following year the Sultan-l-Ghazi assembled the 
troops of Islam, and commenced his march towards Hin- 
dustan, to avenge the [disaster of the] previous year ^ 

* The idiom varies considerably here in nearly every copy. Some have — 
“On Ihc strengih of the safety of that Badshah’i- Gh azt. the army came 
together again [or rdllied],” &C. 

* The same as mentioned at page 458. 

^ I have here also to notice, and enter my protest against, a statement 
respecting the character of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Dln, which Firishtah’s trans- 
lators have incorrectly given, and which neither Firishtah nor any other 
author asserts. In this instance the character of this Prince has been unjustly 
as!>ailed, held up in a wrong light, and things are asserted which nev<r 
hnpfened at all. 

Dow, vol- i. page 139. Briggs, voI. i. page 173. 

** Alalionirnrd remained a few months ** AfaAomtd remained a few months 

with his brother at C/tor, 70A0 still with his brother at Ghoory who still 

kept the imperial title^ and then, re- retained the title of King [he never lost 

turning to Ghizniy spent the ensuing the title of Sultan], and then, retum- 
yiar in indolence and festivity. Huty ing to Ghizny^ spetit the ensuing year 

ambition again fei'menting in his in pleasure and festivity. At length, 

rnindy he recruited a noble army,” &c. having recruited an army,” &c. 

Firishtah says : “ Sultan gl^ihab-ud-Din, having taken leave of his brother 
[at Firuz-koh), proceeded to Gh aznfn ; and, with the determination of taking 
revenge [on Pithora], having made sleep and rest tinlaxoful to himself [I give 
the wor«ls literally], in a short time assembled troops, brave and ruthless,” &c. 
Tins is a specimen of pleasure and festivityy' certainly ! 

Here is another specimen of the same kind, and it is repeated by one writer 
after another a,s undoubtedly true and correct. 

Dow, page 140. Briggs, page 174. 

“When \a' 9 \Mahommed !' /]victorious “ When he had advanced as far as 

pears had adNanced as far as Pesh~ PishoTvury an old sage of Gkoory 

an old sage of Ghor, prostrating prostrating himself before him, said, 
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The author heard from a trustworthy person, a distin- 
guished man of the highland district of Tulak, whom they 
used to style by the title of Mu’fn-ud-D!n, Oshf, who 
said : “ I was in that army along with the Sultan-i-Ghazi. 
and the number of cavalry composing the army of Islam’ 
that year was one hundred and twenty thousand arrayed 


himself before him, said, *0 King, 
wc trust to thy conduct and wisdom ; 
but as yet thy design has been a 
subject of much dispute and specu- 
lation among us.’ replied, 

‘ Know, old man, that since the time 
of my defeat in //imios/mt , notwith- 
standing external appearances, I have 
never slumberc<l in ease, or waked 
but in sorrow and anxiety. I have 
therefore determined, with this army, 
to recover my lost honour from those 
idolaters, or die in the noble attempt,’ 
&c. 


* O King, we trust in thy conduct and 

wisdom ; but as yet thy design has 
been subject of much speculation 
among us.’ Afa/iomed replied, 

* Know, old man, that since the time 

of my defeat in notwith- 

standing external appearances, I have 
never slumbered in ease, or waked 
but in sorrow and anxiety. I have 
therefore determined, with this army, 
to recover my lo>t honour from those 
idolaters, or tlie in the attempt,” ^c. 


Here, again, Ki.phinstonk has been ileceivcd, and, quoting Briggs, further 
disseminates a wrong translation. Marshm.vn says (vol. i. p. 44) that 
[Shahab] slated" this “ in one 0/ his U/lers but, un/ortunately^ Kiri^tah 
himself says nolhin^ oj the kind! His words are “ When his [the Sultan’s] 
standards, the emblems of victory, reached the Peshawar territory, one of the 
Pirs [a holj' man, a saint] of nho was [sufficiently] bold, bowing liis 

forehead to the ground [only Pirs are not wont to do so], represented [saying], 
‘It is not understood at all whither the Sultan goeth, nor what his object is.’ 
Sultan SJiihab-ud-Oin rcplieii ; * O such an one 1 know for certain 

that, from the time I have been defeated by the Rajahs of flind, I have 
abstained from my wife’s bed [1 do not give the literal words to this part of the 
sentence, but it lends to show that he had but one wife, and his having but 
one child appears to prove it], and have not changed the cldthes on my body; 
and, having passed this year in grief, sorro\y, and sa/lness, I have not per- 
mitte<l the Amirs of Gh ur. of the Kh alj^ and of Kh urasan, who, notwithstand- 
ing their ancient servitude, abandoned me in the battle and fled, to jirescni 
themselves in my presence, nor have I seen their faces during this period. 
Now, placing dependence on the goodness of God, I am proceeiling t<^^va^ds 
the country of Hind ; and I have no expect.'ition of the sci vices of ihviNe oM 
[ancient] Amirs, who, from their cradles to this time, have been noinishcd by 
the favours of this [iny] family.’ The I’lr, hearing this statement, the 

ground of service, and said, * Victory and success attend tlic followei'. at llio 
sovereign’s stirrup,’” ^c. This is rather difTerent to the statcineiils ab«>\e, 

" The name of a town of Farghanah, and aI>o of a place near Il.ighd'id. 
The person here referred to is no other than the celebraicil .Mu'in-ud-nfn, 
Ch isti, whose tomb is at Ajmir, and so much frequenttrl. 'I'he lanpcior 
Akbar paid several visits to it. .Some writci's say that he only came into India 
towards the close of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din’s career, and stayed to prcq>agaie 
the Musalman faith. 
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in defensive armour When the Sultan-i-Ghazi with such- 
like organization and such a force arrived near unto Rae 
Kolah Pithora, he had gained possession of the fortress of 
Tabarhindah by capitulation, and had pitched his camp in 
the neighbourhood of Tara’in The Sultan [now] made 

® It does not appear to have been steel armour. The meaning of the word 
used is, “a covering, a garment, vestnient worn in battle, and also put 011 
horses — defensive armovir of some sort, some of steel, perhaps, and some of 
leather. This is what Firishtah appears to have turned into “helmets inlaid 
with jewels, and armour inlaid with silver and gold.’* 

* See note page 459. Hasan NigamI, in the Taj-ul-Ma’asir, a contem- 
porary writer, who began his work the year before Sultan Mu*izz-ud-Dfn’s 
assassination, and who begitts with this exptditioti^ does not mention where this 
battle took place, but mentions that Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, on reaching L^or, 
despatched the Sadr-i-I^ablr, Kiwam-ul-Mulk [these are his titles, not his 
nanie], Rukn [Ruhu is a mistake]-ud-DIn, Hamzah, to Ajmir to offer his ulti- 
matum to Pithora Rae ; but his inflated style greatly obscures the details. 
Some writers state that two emissaries were sent. The Sultan called upon 
Pithora Rae to embrace the Musalman faith and acknowledge his supremac>*. 
The Chohan prince sent an indignant reply ; and, having received aid from 
most of the Rajahs of Hind, with 300,000 horse — Rajputs, and some Afghans, 
one author says — advanced to meet him, and they again met on the former 
battle-field. Pithora Rae sent a message to the Sultan, saying, “ It is advisable 
thou shouldst retire to thine own territory, and we will not follow thee.’* The 
Sultan, in order to deceive him, and throw him off his guard, replied : “ It is 
by command of my brother, my sovereign, that I come here and endure trouble 
and pain : give me sufficient time that I may despatch an intelligent person to 
my brother, to represent to him an account of thy power, and that I may obtain 
his permission to conclude a peace with thee under the terms that Tarhind 
[Tabarhindah], the Panjab, and Multan shall be ours, and the rest of the 
country of Hind thine.” The leaders of the infidel forces, from this reply, 
accounted the army of Islam as of little consequence, and, without any care or 
concern, fell into the slumber of remissness. That same night the Sultan made 
his preparations for battle, and, after the dawn of the morning, when the Raj- 
puts had left their camp for the purpose of obeying the calls of nature, and for 
the purpose of performing their ablutions, he entered the plain with his ranks 
marshalled. Although the unbelievers were amazed and confounded, still, in 
the best manner they could, they stood to fight, and sustained a complete over- 
throw. Khandt Rae [the Gobind Rae of our author], and a great number 
besides of the Raes of Hind, were killed, and Pithora Rae was taken prisoner 
within the limits of Sursutl, and put to death.” 

There are, however, other versions of these events which, although partly 
traditionary, bear some measure of truth* and it will be well to notice them. 
The History of Jamun, which agrees in some measure with the Rajput tra- 
ditions, states that Pithora Rae, having been apprised by certain informers of 
the part the Rajah Bij, or Bijayi DIw, had taken in aiding the Musalmans, 
proposed to march against him, and cha.stise him. At this j ucture, hostility 
arose between Pithora Rae and Rajah Jai Cha ndra, ruler of ^nnauj [the 
details of which are too long for insertion here], respecting his daughter. In 
588 II.. Sultan Shihab-ud- Din, having learned the state of Pithora Rac’s 
affairs, prepared to avenge his previous defeat; and Bijayi DIw, Rajah of 
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disposition of his forces. The centre division of the army, 
the baggage, the standards and banners, his canopy of 

Jamun, despatched his son, Nar-singh Diw, with a body of his forces to join 
him, and Rajah Jai Gll&ndra of Kinnauj, who had been in communication with 
the Sultan [Tod also says “the Princes of ICanouj and Putun invited Shabuditi 
[SIlihab-ud-Din ?] to aid their designs of humiliating the Chohan [Rae Pithora]. 

• • • The envoy was Chand Poondir, the vdssal chie^ o/^ l^ahore^ ottd guardintt 
0/ that /roritier, s|>eedily joined his camp with his available forces”! vol. i. 
page 256.] Perhaps the writer was unaware that Labor had been in the 
possession of the Gh aznawtds for more than a century^ and that Shabttdin^ so 
called, had only taken it from the last of that dynasty five or six years te/orey 
and since that time his otun governor had held it. The Sultan came in con- 
tact with Rae Pithora on that same held of Talawart* and formed his forces 
into two divisions. The troops of Jamun and Kinnauj were to oppose Khandl 
Rae of Dihli, while the Sultan, with his own forces, encountered Rae Pithora. 
The battle was obstinately maintained, and it is related that Khandi Rae fell 
by the sword of Nar-singh Diw of Jamun, and the Sultan himself slew several 
of the enemy. Rae Pithora was captured alive and taken to Gh aznin. where 
he was deprived of his sight. For further details on this subject, see page 485, 
note •. 

Alfi gives another version of this battle, which is certainly curious. It 
states that the Sultan, having taken the routfe by Purshor» arrived within the 
limits of Dihlj [the territory of?]. Pitho Rae and Kandi [sie\ Rae prepared 
to oppose him, on which Mu*izz>ud-Din made a precipitate retreat. Rae Pitho 
was following in pursuit of him until they had passed beyond Labor, and had 
reached the mou^a’ [village or district] called ghihab-ud-Din fShihab-ud-Dln- 
pur?], when the Sultan came to a stand. His object in retiring had been to 
separate Rae Pitho from his own territory ; and, at the place above mentioned, 
a battle took place, in which Rae Pitho was defeated and taken prisoner. 
After this the Sul$an advanced upon Ajmir. He subdued that territory, and 
put Rae Pitho to death ; after which he made I^utb-ud-Din, i-bak, governor 
of it, and returned to Gh aznin. 

Another writer stat^ that ** Pithora Rae was killed in the battle, and 
Khimdt Rae, the leader, escaped in safety;” whilst another says that “both 
were captured and slain.” 

Th^ statements of both Dow and Briggs are equally imaginary with respect 
to the battle, where they say : — 

Dow, vol. i. page 142. Briggs, vol. i. page 177. 

“ The Mussulmah troofxs, as if now “The Moslems, as if they now had 

only serious in ftght, made such dread- only began to be in earnest, com- 
ful slaughter, that this prodigious mitted such havoc, that this pro- 
army, once shaken, /ike a great build~ digious army, once shaken, /ike a 
in_g toas /ost in Us own ruins,'* building tottered to its /a//^ and 

was /ost in its oivn ruifts." 

This last sentence is quoted by several writers, including Mauricf, 
Elphinstone and Marshman ; and Meadows Taylor says [“The Student’s 
Manual of Indian History,” page 92], “‘Like a great building,’ 

‘it tottered to its fall,’ ” &c. ; but, unfortunately. Firishlah never wrote anything 
of the kind. His langriage here is particularly simple. Referring to the final 
charge by the Sultan, he says; “ The dust of the battle-field was drenched with 
the blood of the brave ; and, in the twinkling of an eye, he threw the ranks of 
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state, and the elephants, were left several miles in the rear. 
He marshalled his ranks, and was advancing leisurely. 
The light-armed and unincumbered horsemen he had 
directed should be divided into four divisions, and had 
appointed them to act against the infidels on four sides; 
and the Sultan had commanded, saying : “ It is necesssary 
that, on the right and left, and front and rear, 10,000 
mounted archers should keep the infidel host in play; and, 
when their elephants, horsemen, and foot advance to the 
attack, you are to face about and keep the distance of a 
horse’s course in front of them^.” The Musalman troops 
acted according to these instructions, and, having ex- 
hausted and wearied the unbelievers, Almighty God gave 
the victory to Islam, and the infidel host was overthrown. 

Rae Pithora, who was riding an elephant, dismounted 
and got upon a horse and fled [from the field], until, in the 
neighbourhood of [the] Sursuti^, he was taken prisoner, 
and they despatched him to hell ; and Gobind Rae of 
Dihli was slain in the engagement. The Sultan recognized 
his head through those two teeth which had been broken. 
The seat of government, Ajmir, with the whole of the 
Siwalikh * [territory], such as Hansi, Sursuti, and other 

the enemy into commotion. At this crisis Kh ar-mil [’Izz-ud-Din, Husain, sen 
cf Kh ar-mil) and other Amirs, from different directions, charged, and over* 
threw the Hindu troops/’ This is all; he then mentions the fail of Khandt 
Rae and other chiefs. 

* The object was to harass, and to induce them to break their order. The 
Sultan’s tactics, from our author’s description, as well as that of others, are not 
very clear. One writer, however, throws a little more light upon the matter ; 
and from that it appears that the Sultan, leaving the central portion of his 
army — about half his entire force — some miles in the rear, with the baggage and 
other math'iel, divided the remainder into five divisions, four of which, each of 
10,000 light-armed horse — mounted archers — were to attack the enemy right 
and left, and front and rear, and retire, pretending flight. This mode of 
fighting having been carried on from about 9 a.m. to the time of afternoon 
prayer, the Sultan, considering that the enemy had been sufficiently wearied, 
with the remainder-^his fifth division, the flower of his troops, consisting of 
some 12,000 horse — made a final charge, and put the Hindu army to a 
complete rout. 

* The ancient Saraswatl. Probably our author means m the tract near the 

Sursuti : the word is Ibn-i-Batutah calls Sursuti a great city. In 

Akbar’s time Sursuti was one of the Mahalls of Sirkar Sanbhal. 

* Like some other histori.Tna, our author calls that tract of country, lying 
south of the Himalayah, between the Sutlaj ami the Ganges, and extending as 
far south as Han''!, by the name of Siu alikh ; but some other native w'rilers, 
including the auihc-i ol the Ili toiy of Famun, include the whole of the Alpine 
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tracts, were subjugated. These events took place, and this 
victory was achieved, in the year 588 H.® ; and the Sultan 
placed Malik Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak in the fort of Kuhram^, 
and returned [home again]*. 

Malik Kutb-ud-Din advanced from Kuhfam to Mirath, 
and took that city and fortress, and, in tlie following year, 
he possessed himself of the capital city, Dihli ®. In this same 

tracts below the higher range, from the Ganges to Kashmir, that is to say, 
the extreme northern boundary of India —under the name of Koh-i*Siwahkh. 
Another writer says Siwalikh is the ancient name of the territory of Nag-awr. 
See page 200 also. The Sultan rctume<l to Gh aznin along the skirls of the 
hills of the norlhcni Panjab. 

• Authors generally agree respecting this date ; but, as already noticed, our 
author, in another place, states this was the year in which the campaign against 
Sultan Shah look place. Sec note page 456. 

• For the meaning of I-l>ak, see under his reign, next Section. 

7 As written with the vowel points — not Kahram. 

Our author leaves out entirely all mention of the son ofRae Pithora having 
been set up at .Ajmlr as a subject and tributary ruler, as mentioned in the 
Taj»ul-Ma’asir and subsequent histories ; an<l hence his name, together with 
the Sultan’s also, was impressed on the coins issued by him during the short 
period he ruled at Ajmir. 

• Mr. E. Thomas [Coins of tiih Pvthan Kings of DEHi.f], page 22, 
note says “ The historical evidence as to the capture of Dehli by the Moslems, 
in 587 H., is conijdetc and consistent with the best authoiitie.s,” &c. He is 
mistaken, liouevcr, e>en on his own authorities. Hasan Nizami, in the Taj- 
ul-Ma’asir [Elliot, vol. ii. page 216], gives tio t/nU exX all; but, in the following 
page, says, in thf utonih 0/ /\ii}n<xzAu [which is the ninth month], 588 11.,” 
I^utb-ud-I>In ** rnnreh^d oj;ninst ynticnn" to relieve Hansi. After this he 
marched against Mirath and took it ; and, a/fer that o^nin^ marched towartls 
Dihli, and inveslcd-and t(X)k it [page 219] I have compared the le.xt of the 
Taj-ul-Ma’asir, ami find the above date quite correct. Our author, Minhaj-i- 
Saraj [the version given at page 300 of Ei.i.ior, which is evidently translated 
from the printed text, is incorrect and iini^crfect], who often contradicts his 
own statements and dates, after saying here that the ovcyihrow of Rae Pithora 
took place in 588 H., in his account of Kutb-ud-Din, farther on, says that 
]Kutb ud-Din took possession of Mirath in 587 H. ; but immediately endeavours 
to correct himself, and says : “From Mirath he issued forth, />/ tfu ytar 588 H., 
and captured Dihli ; and, in the year 590 H.,” accompanied the Sultan against 
Jai- Ch aiulf &c. The fact is that the Hindus, having been overthrown in 
588 H., in the battle of Tara’in, Kutb-ud-Din was left at Kuhram, from which, 
towards the close of the same year, he moved against Jatwan, and relieved 
rian.si, and then proceeded against Mirath. These movements must have 
occupied some three months, and, in the last days of 588 H., or early in 589 H., 
he invested Dibit, and gained possession of it. Some works, however, such 
as the TabaVat-i- Akbari, Hafl-Iklim, Kh ulasat-ut-Tawarikh. and Firishtah, 
say Dihli was taken in 588 H. The Lubb-ut-Tawaiikh-i-Hind says, “ Mu’izz- 
ud-Din advanced against Dibit, after taking Ajmir, and, on the kinsman of 
Rae Pithora and Khandl [Gobiml ?] Rae, who then held possession of it, 
tenderin'? tribute an<l submission, he was allowed to retain it ; and the next 
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year likewise — 589-H. — he [Kutb-ud-Din] took the fort of 
Kol. In the year 590 H., the Sultan [again] marched from 
Ghaznin and advanced towards Kinnauj and Hanaras,and,in 
the vicinity of Chandwar \ he overthrew Rae Jai-Chand *, 
and by that victory three hundred and odd elephants fell 
into his hands. 

Under the shadow of the ascendancy and auspices of 
that victorious and just monarch, victory was conferred 
upon his slave, the Malik-i- Karim [the Beneficent Malik], 
Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, so that he continued to subdue the 
territory of Hindustan and parts adjacent, namely, the 
state of Nahrwalah, and Thankl^^ the fort of Gwaliyur, 

year, 589 H., Kutb-iid-Din, who had been left at Kuhram, took it, and made 
it the scat of government and, in this, the works quoted above agree. The 
statement of our author, backed by the statement of Fafib-i, and the Taj*ul- 
Ma’asir, and some others, is to be depended upon ; but 587 H. is out of the 
question altogether, although that year is given in the K 3 iulagat-ul«Akhbarl and 
one or two others. If 587 H. is correct, in what year was Rae Pithora defeated 
the first time ? Sec also note page 456. The year 589 H. is a somewhat 
remarkable one: — Dihll was made the capital of Mub&nimadan India; Richard 
Coeur de Lion fought in Palestine; Salab*ud-Din, Yusuf, Sultan of Mi§r, died ; 
and Ch angiz Kh an entered into friendly relations with Ung Kha n. 

* In some copies Chandwal and Jandwal, and in some other authors Chand- 
war and Ch andawar. The only place bearing a similar name at this time, and 
in the direction indicate<l, is what is styled Ch andpur and Ch andanpur, in the 
district of Farrukhabad, on the route from Bareilf to Fatb-ghap, Lat. 27^ 27'* 
Long. 79’ 42'. 

2 That is, he turned his arms against ^innauj and Banaras. The Rajah of 
^innauj and Banaras, his former ally, according to the Hindu accounts, 
against Rae Pithora, had assembled numerous forces, in consequence of ^Jlutb- 
ud-Dln, i-bak’s, aggressive policy, and was about to march against him. It 
was to support Kutb.ud.Dtn that the Sultan again came into India, and an 
encounter [the Hindu writers say “several” encounters] took place between 
them on the Jun [Jamna], in which the Rajah [Jai Ch andra 3 was slain. Some 
say ^ many as 600 and 640 elephants, one of which was a white one, were 
captured, besides a vast amount of other booty. The white elephant is pro- 
bably the same as was presented subsequently by Gh ivas-ud-Dtn. Mabmud, 
the Sultan’s nephew, to Sultan Mubammad, Kh warazm Shah. Firishtah says 
the white elephant, which was taken on this occasion, soon after died. Jai- 
C h andra was killed in this action, and his body could not be recognized. At 
leng.h, after much search, a body was found, but was so disfigured with wounds 
that it could not be di>tinguished for certain by his people ; but, on examining 
the mouth, it was found to be the body of the Rajah, from the fact of his teeth 
being fastened in with of gold signifies a peg, pin, &c., not a 

he being an old man. The probability^ is they were false teeth, or a set not 
his own, fastened by gold pins or wires. His stronghold, Asnt, was also 
taken. 

* Here our author seems confused. In his account of Kutb-ud.Dfn, he 
does not say that Kutb-ud-DTn took Thankir, quite the contrary; and, in his 
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and BudaT.n. the whole of which he took the dates of 

recorded ,n the [account of thej Kutbi victories ■. 
sonof lBaha ‘n Muhammad. 

Hirat the . 1^'"’ Ih's life in the city of 

s^rofsSmT Mu'izz-ud-Dln. Muhammad. 

miurasan , and. with the purpose of performing the 

account of Baha-ud*Din, Tudiril fSoriinn vv i u r- 

Bfanah, in 590 H. ; Buda’uni s.ays 591 h. ; and Taj-iiI-Ma’asir sa’ys in soTlT 
See account of Kutb-ud-Din, next .Section. 

I That is to say, the victories gained by Jfutb-ud-Dfn. j-bak. 

vol ^'pTe^oTUV'’'™”"""®' fSee Elliot, India. 

VOI. 11. page 297], and very important proceedings they are • and most of .1^ 

probings hitherto related by our author have^ccurred ;crr: of the Indus 

^aznln, as well as Qhur, is Tars/ of the Indus. Our author t.ikes cood care 

rum^t the succ^ses of the Ghuns, but conceals their reverses. He appears 

to have forptten that, when Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Din left TGs and aLnaon^H 

the exjwdition a^mst Khurasan, on receiving intimation of the death of his 

elder brother at Hirat, he left, in command of a large force at Tiis. an.l ^ 

^ound, Mufiammad-i-Khar-nak. the chief of the Amirs of Qh Fir, and oHhe 

aurmn champions, a second Rustam in valour. He began Partying his 
depredations as far as Abiward, made some of the Hlivarar.ni nobles captiye 
^d slei^ gr^t num^r of men. Subsequently, he pushed on as far as Trak 
gainst Taj-ud-Din, Sliilj, a SlwarazmJ officer. The latter sent hU » 

Muhammad-i-aar-nak as a hostage for himself; and, oTthe ret^^^ 

Utter towards Tus again, the Amir of Maraghah sent his son to him also 
uhammad-l-Khar-nak, becoming arrogant at this siicces,s turned his face 
towarts Manv. News now reached him that a force from Ehwararm had 

Rue. When the two armies came in cont.act, good fortune smiled upon the 
Khwarazmi forces ; and, although MuEammad-i-Iihar.nak’s troops were twice 

mad'‘"’Kb'‘*’ u charged them, and overthrew them. Muham- 

into Wb’' - contrivances, succeeded in throwing himself 

Khwarazmi troops followed, made breaches in the , vails, and 

iTri, r . ^ r ’ ’ '■“T hkewise. one of the Amirs-Amfn 

Mahk [styled, by our author, Malik Khan, of Hirat, the Amin-i-Haiib at 

p^e 4 I 5 . and s« page 287, note »]-struck off his head, and despatched it’ to 

^svarazm to the Sultan. He greatly disapproved of this act, but it filled 

Suljan Mu izz-ud-Din with amazement an.l anxiety, for Muh.iniiiiad-i.Khai - 

nak was the most valiant of his champions, and the pillar of his army Such 

AU '"!''®P'‘*''y’ 'be •■•‘tength of his arm. that the Sultans frequently 
pitted him in combat against the lion and the elephant, and he could overcome 
both, and could hre.lk the leg of a thrce year old horse wilh his hands. I bis 
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mourning ceremonies for his brother, he came to Badghais 
of Hirat, Having performed the mourning rites, he nomi- 
nated different Maliks to the several fiefs of the kingdom 
of Ghur *. He gave the city of Bust, and the districts of 
Farah and Isfizar to his late brother’s son, Sultan Gh iyas- 
ud-Dtn, Mahmud, son of Ghiyas-ud-Din, Muhammad-i- 
Siim, and to Malik Ziya-ud-Din the Pearl of Gh ur. who 
was uncle’s son of both the Sultans, and the son-in-law of 
Sultan Gh iyas-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, the territory of 
Gh ur and Garmsir, namely, the throne of I^ruz-koh, and 
the town and territory of Dawar®, and also presented him 
with two elephants. To Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Alb-[Ar- 
salan]-i-Ghazi, son of Kazil Arsalan, Saljuki, who was the 
son of a sister’ of the two Sultans, Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din 
gave the city of Hirat [and its dependencies], after which 

is ibe per'^on styled A fa homed /eernky Pi inee of A/m-u, by Briggs; and Zireek^ 
Pritice of Aluney by How. In the revised text of Kirishtah, his name is 
turned into [Khair Beg] ! 

It was after this defeat of Mutianimad-i-Khar-nak that Sultan Muhammad, 
Khwarazm Shah, was urged by his ministers -^ntl nobles to advance against 
Hirat. as the sons [son and son-in-law] of "^he late Sultan Gh iyas»ud-Din« 
Muliamniad-i-Sam, were quarrelling about the inheritance, and their nobles 
were inclined to join his service. Consequently, in Jamadl-ul-Awwal, 600 H., 
;be Sultan marched towards Hirat for the second time, and Alb-i- Gh azL the 
sister’s son of the two Sultan brothers, surrendered that stronghold to him, as 
already relaierl in note-, page 257. Mu hammatl-i- Kh ar-nak must be the same 
person as is refcrrcrl to at page 344, the son of Malik Saif-ud-Din, Surf, son 
<if Malik ^ihab-ud-Diri, Khar-nak [son of 'Izz-ud-Din, Al-Husain], the uncle 
of the Sultans Ghiya-s-iul-Din and Mirizz-ud-Dln ; and the former’s full name 
would he Shihab-ud-DIn, Muh.ammad ’ Ali-i- Kh ar-nak, and he was second 
couvin of Mo’i/z-ud-DTn and his brother. 

My note page 257, will show why an^l with what object the Sultan was 
between Tus and Sarakh'. where he heard of his brother’s death. 

® He divided the ancestral dominions amongst the family of Sam. His 
brother had dicrl in the fifth month of 599 i!., and, from this date only, authors 
-tato, “he assumed the title of Sultan but this must mean, that from that 
tlate he assumed the title of Sultan- ul-A’?am — X\\^ greatest Sultan — which had 
been his brother and sovereign’s title ; his own, previous to his brother’s death, 
being only Sultan-ul-Mu’ag?am — the Sultan — as shown by his coins. 

' This is the Malik-ul-Hajf, who, after he received the investiture of Gh ur 
and Firuz-koh, received the title of Sultan ’Ala-ud-DIn. See pages 391, 397 i 
and 417. 

^ Here, too, the idiom differs in the copies of the text in the same manner 
a.-, previously alluded to. 

* One sister, the elder, married Shams-ud-DIn, Muhammad, of Bamian ; 
another married Alb-Arsalan-i- Gh azI. son of Kazil Arsalan, Saljuki ; and the 
third was the mother of Taj-ud-Dtn, Zangi ; but the father is not mentioned, 
page 342. and note’, page 425. 
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T’" ■'‘"d brought along w.'th 

iim to that city some of the Amirs and Maliks of Ghur 

o serve under him, and commenced his preparations for 
3.11 expedition against Kh warazm *, 

In the year 601 H., he marched his forces into the 

Muhammad, Khwarazm 
^ah, fell back discomfited » before the Ghazntn forces and 


tl,..* "as undertaken to recover what had been lost, and avehge 

the defc.-it and death of Mutiammad-i-^ar-nak. See note ^ pai^e z^i 

Th t n-" discomfUtcl ” appears fro.n the sequel. 

The Sultan s object xva.s to defend his capital. No action whatever took place 

between them until the Gburis appeared in the neighbourhood of the city, and 
look up a position cast of the Shatt mentioned under. 

Sidjan Mutiammad, Khwarazm ^ah, having become aware of Mu’irz-ud- 
Djn s desips of carrying war into his enemy’s country, and his vast pre. 
parations, hastened back from Khurasan, by way of the desert, to Khwarazm; 

a warm reception. 1 he Sultan 
ask^ for aid from Khurasan, both in shape of horse and foot, and Gilr Khan 

ol Kara-^ija was also asked for assistance. Sultan • Muhammad’s camp 
was fixed on the western bank of the Shatt-i-Nudwar or Nudawar 
—our author's Kara-Su, no doubt, but another work says the bank of the 
Nur— and. in a short space of time, 70,000 men assembled. “ Tlic Ghurian 
forces were vast in numbers, and contained so many clci)hants,” says Vafa-f, 
" that, had they desired, they might have drained the Jihiin.” But, scUiiig 
aside all exaggeration, the number is said to have been 140,000 men, and 
about 300 or 400 great elephants. The J-ami’-ut-Tawarikh, which constantly 
copies Vafa-r, says 70,000 warriors, and elephants [besides followers?]. 
Arrived on the banks of the jthuii, Mu’izz-ud-Din, ^hurj, took up a 
position on the east side of the Shaft, and pitched his camp, and gave 
orders to search for a ferry in order to cross over next day, and attack the 
Khw.arazmt forces. 


Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din was engaged in arranging his elephants, and making 
his preparations for crossing next morning at dawn, when news, suddenly and 
unexpectedly, reached him that Sultan Muhammad had arrived, and along 
with him Sultan ’U.sman of Samrkand [his son*in-la\v subsequently] and that 
the Khita-i forces were pushing on. Mu’izz»ud*Din, finding that he was much 
in the same position as the “ Lords of the Lleph.ant ” — “ Hast thou not heheld 
how the Lord of Lords dealt with the Lords of the Llephant ? Did He not 
make their evil design the means of drawing them into error, and sent 
against tliem flocks of birds, which cast upon them lumps of burnt clay which 
rendered the perfidious like unto the corn that has been reaped ?” [Kiir’an : 
Chap. c. 5] — and that destruction awaited him if he remained, rcsoUed to 
retire. He directed that the whole of the heavy mateiial should be burnt 
during the night, and his anny began to retire along the banks of the [ihun, 
but they were pursued by the Kh warazinis next day at dawn, and, at Ila/ar- 
Asp [afterwards destroyed by the .MugUals. Guzidah and Jami’-ut-'i'nwarjkJi 
call it Hazar-§alJ, the Ghuris faced about and came to a stand, ami drew up to 
fight. Sultan Mulrammad, M-ilh his forces, fell upon the right wing of the 
Qburis, and overthrew it, and the rest gave way, pursued by the KhwarazniTs. 
In this affair several of the Amirs of GJjur, and a gieat number of men were 

H h 
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retired to KKwarazm. When the Sultan-i-Ghazi appeared 
before the gates of Khwarazm, and carried on hostilities 
for some days, the people of Khwarazm commenced en- 
gaging the Ghuris on the bank ^ of the aqueduct which 
had been drawn from the river Jihun towards the east of 
the city, and the name of which place and water is Kara- 
Su* [the Black Water], and of the Amirs of Ghur several 
persons were slain and taken prisoners in that engage- 
ment. 

As the capture of [the city of] Khwarazm was not accom- 
plished on account of the scarcity of the appliances of the 
Ghaznin forces, the length of the campaign, and the lack 
of forage, the Sultan withdrew his troops from the gates of 
Khwarazm * and retired along the banks of the Jihun, and 
towards Balkh. The forces of Khita, and the Maliks and 
Amirs of Turkistan had arrived on the banks of the Jihun, 
and had possessed themselves of the route of the army of 
Islam. When the Sultan-i-Ghazi reached Andkhud ®, on 
a Tuesday, at the time of evening prayer ^ the van of the 
infidels of Turkistan reached the Sultan's position, and set to 
to fight. The commander of the van of the army of Islam 
was the Salar [chief, leader, &c.]. Husain-i- Kh ar-mil. and he 
put the infidels to the rout. He was one of the Maliks of 


taken prisoners. After a time the Khwarazmis gave up the pursuit, and Suljan 
Muhammad returned to Kh warazm. where he ^vc a great banquet, and made 
great rejoicing. 

In this action the Gh urfs lost still more of their war material and elephants, 
and they continued their retreat towards Andkhud [Guzidah says, within 
the limits of Tal-k^n] and, on reaching it, found that the troops of Gur£h^ti 
of Kara- Kh ita. under Baniko of Taraz, were there posted to bar their retreat, 
and appeared on all sides of them. The Gh uris fought with great bravery 
from dawn to the setting of the sun, and darkness put an end to the fray, in 
wliich, according to the Gh uris lost 50,000 men. Jami’-ut-Tawarikh 

5;ays the Gh uris were broken on the first charge of the Khit^~Is. Sec following 
page for a specimen of our author’s exaggeration. 

* Some copies have “on the hither side or bank of the aqueduct ’* ! 

♦ The Kara-Su is some eight or nine miles from the city— or rather the 
city here referred to. 

* Almost AS absurd a reason as our Central Asian orcuUs pronounced would 
render the success of the Russians against the same territory “ utterly impos- 
sible,” a few months ago. Mu’izz-ud-Din was only five days before the place. 
The preceding note * shows why the Ghuris had to retire. 

• Not Andkhod. Sec note on this in the account of Kaba-jah farther on. 

7 He is particular aho\*t the day of the week and time of day, but not the 
day of the month. 
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Juzarwan®. He at once represented to the Sultan-i-Ghilzt 
the fact of the success of the Islami forces and the repulse [!] 
of the infidel troops. “ It is advisable/’ he said, “that the 
sovereign of Islam should command that the army of 
Islam should mount at once and pursue the routed infidels, 
and fall upon them unexpectedly, whereby a great victory 
may be achieved*.” 

The Sultan-i-Ghazi replied : “ For years past I have 
been seeking such an encounter as this. I shall not be 
found to hold back : to-morrow, at dawn, by the guidance 
of the Most High, we will do battle face to face, and see 
unto whom Almighty God will bestow the victory. I shall 
at least have acquired the merit of having fought for the 
faith as by creed enjoined.” Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Husain, 
son of Kh ar-mil *, perceiving that the mind of the Sultan-i- 
Gh azi was imbued with this intention, was convinced that 
the Sultan gave vent to these words by virtue of unbounded 
reliance in the true faith, and the ardour of piety; [for 
regard had to be given to the fact] on the other hand, that 
the host of the infidels which had come upon them was 
countless, and all fresh and calm, while the Musalman 
army was wearied by the march from Khwarazm, and the 
horses were emaciated, and would not be strong cnougli to 
withstand the enemy ; and he withdrew from the service 
of the Sultan, and, with the whole of his retinue and fol- 
lowers. to the number of five thousand horse, set out, at 
night, towards Juzarwan*, and almost all the troops [also] 
whose horses were weak and emaciated departed. 

® This place-has been often mentioned as Gu 2 arwan and as above : g and/ 
are interchangeable. 

* In the next paragraph our author contradicts this absurd statement. 

* The same who after this was Wall of Hirat. His conduct here was in 
keeping with his doings there. Sec note page 257 . 

* One copy only has “the tenon of Juzarwan,” but it is a comparatively 
modem copy. There was a town, probably, as well as a district so callctl. 

This desertion of the Sultan by ’Jzz-ud-Din, Husain, son of Kb .ar-mil, ap- 
pears to have given rise to the improbable story related by hiri^itah and some 
others, and repeated by Briggs in his translation of hiri.shtah, but Dow does 
not give the whole. 'I'liis story is rejK*ated and re-echoed by Briggs’ copyists, 
and people are led to imagine that Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din s most trustc<l, most 
devoted, and loyal slave, whom he delighleil to honour, an<l whom he ijilcndcil 
as his successor, had refused to admit his master and sovereign into Cihaznin, 
of which he is styled govt'mor, after the Sultan’s defeat and accoimno<laiion \n iih 
the allied forces of Kh ija and Sultan ’U.smau. N\'e know that l.ipiul-Din, 

H h 2 
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In the morning, notwithstanding that only a few horse- 
men of the centre division and his own slaves remained 


I-yal-duz, held the government of Kafnian, but where is it stated that he held 
Qha/iiin at all at that lime ? It ajjpears that he had not been removed from 
Karman up to the period of the Sultan’s death, and the honour shown to him 
by Mu'izz-u<l-I)in, only a few months after his return from Kh warazm. when 
marching again^t the Khokhars, precludes the ]>os.'»ibility of 1-yal-duz’s having 
acted \i\ the way as•^cl•tod by EirisJilah ; and it was only when Qhiyas-ud- 
DTn, Mahmud, conferred on him the investiture of Gh a/nin^ with a deed of 
mat\u>ni'iii>n, an<l the title of Sultan, that he proceeded thither from his 
government of Karman. See page 500, note It is also staled that another 
of SulUn Mu’i//.ud-LUn’s chiefs “ teev// ” from the field of battle at 
Andkhnd to “ Mooltan,’’ and >cizcd it. Where Andkhud ? Where Multan? 
This story, ab-'Unl though it seems, appears to have emanated from tlic 
'faj- d-MaMsir, and stuneilung similar i.s related in Guzidah, the Jami’-ut- 
Tawarikli, a»ul in Alfi, noticed farther on ; but //t? f/u'ution ^’//.r/.Tvr is made 
in these works about closing the gates of Ghaznin by I-yal-duz [Iladd-giz, in 
Gu/.T<lah] or any other j'crxm ; and it appears to have received great ampli- 
fication from I'irisJjtah liimself, for the Tabakat-i-Akbai T, a work of authority, 
written a few years before, says not one word about anything of the kind. 
See also note h page 481. The Taj-ul-Ma’asir has the name of this rebel 
written in four dilTercnl ways, in as many cojiics of the text, namely, I-bak'-i- 
Bak [e)v ], I-bak-i-Na-pak [eJ'/JeC ], and the unintelligible names of 
JU .ill,' or but in a fourth Jb ciJ without points. [It is evidently the 

same name as occurs in Jami’-ut-Tawarikh — Lik-'l'al [Jb ei*!. Guzidah styles 
him i-bak, Dadshah of Multan ! !j “ a Turk! slave — one of the most trusted 
servants of the kingdom fled from the field of battle with the Kh warazmis. 
thinking that the .Sultan had been killed, and some calamity had befallen the 
slate, and made for Multan with all possi,ble despatch. Arrived there, he 
stated to the Amir-i-Dad [chief justice], Hasan, that he had important matters 
to communicate to him in private within the Kasr, by the royal command, 
and which it was by no means advisable should become knowm to others.” 
Having succeeded in getting a private audience, he gave a sign “to a mean 
Turk ” who assassinated the Amrr»i*Dad, who appears to have held the chief 
authority there under the governor of the province of Labor and Multan, 
Amir Muhammad, son of Abl ’Ali. For some time this affair ‘remained 
secret, and it was thought that Hasan had been imprisoned by the Sultan’s 
commaiuls ; but, at length, it became noised abroad, far and near, through 
Hind and .Sind. See note page 481. Tli.c Taj-ul-Ma’asir then pas-.es, 
at once, to the outbreak of the Kokars [Khokhai-s — natives of Kh urasan and 
Europeans generally leave out the h in pronunciation of the Hindi ^], 
while h'iri^tah gives a long account of the slave’s retluction .and punishment. 
He says, “the Sultan, unable to enter Gh.aznin, proceeded towards Mulliin, 
encountered I-bak-i-Na-p.ak [otherwise \'al.bur, is:c.], took him ca])tivc, and 
marched towards Gh a/nin with the frontier trooj)3 of Hind.” At Ghairnin, 
the Sultan, through the intercession of the great men of that city, o\erlookcd 
the con«luct of JladJ-^iz [this is the name Guzul.ah and Firi.shtah use for 
this personage, and ^’al•du^, for T.\j*ud-l_)in, I-yal-duz^, and, having di.sposed 
of that m.ilter, entered into a treaty of peace willi Sultan Muhammad, 
Kh\var.izm Shah, and, after that, made preparatioirs for his expedition 
against the Khokhars. Firi^htnli, like some other more modem writers^ 
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with him, the Sultan drew out his ranks and commenced 
the engagement The army of the unbelievers, havin- 
formed a circle round about the troops of Islam, came on"^ 
and, m despite of the remonstrance his .slaves were usin" 
that of the army of Islam only a small number of men 
reniained, and that it was advisable to retreat, the Sultan-i- 
Ghazi still continued to maintain his position, until. of cavalry 
and his own personal slaves ^ only about one hundred horse- 
men remained, who, with a few elephants, the Turkish slaves 
and the Ghurian leaders, who were the Sultan’s grandees’ 
m front of his charger’s head, were hurling back the infidels,’ 
devoting their lives, and obtaining martyrdom. 

Trustworthy persons have related on this wise, that the 
Sultan-i-Ghazi stood his ground so persistently that his 
august state canopy, from the wounds of the arrows of the 
infidel Mughals " [and the arrows remaining sticking fast], 
became like unto a porcupine, and he would not turn his 
head round in any direction, until one of his Turkish slaves, 
whose name was Ayyah ^ Juki, came up, seized the Sultan’s 
bridle, and dragged him away towards the fortress of And- 


styles them Ghakars — he could scarcely have been expected to 
know the difference, and even Elliot, in his Index [page l6o, note*], after 
writing the word properly, supposes Gakhar [>^0 and Khokhar [ .^<5 J 
one and the same race, but there is as much difference between them as 
between an Afghan, and a Khar’l Jal, those who have served in the 
Panjab well know. The Tabakat-i-Akbari, a work of greater .authority than 
Firishtah [whom I do not consider an authority in these matters any more 
than respecting the presence of ca^mouUrs at the battle of Tara'in], 

says nothing of the kind ; and, had I-yal-duz, i-bak-i-Na pak, Llk-Tal, or 
any other person, been guilty of the acts meniioned, there is no doubt our 
authqr would, at least, have referred to them. He might smooth or slur over 
a defeat, but not circumstances of this kind. See Alft’s account of the 
expedition against the Khokhar.s in note \ page 481, which I think tends to 
disprove much of the improbable story under discussion, more particularly 
when the Taj-ul-Ma’asir says not one word about either Iladd-giz or Yal-duz, 
nor about the Sultan’s coming to Multan against l-bakd-Na-pak, whose name 
is not again mentioned in the entire volume. 1 be account given by our 
author farther on in his account of ’Ala-ud-Dfn, Muhammad, at page 492, 
and of Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-duz, page 496, also tends to disprove this story. 

* This description of troops has already been mentioned in note page 
168 . 


* The Kh ita-Is he means. 

^ In two of the best copies, I-bah or Ai-bah, and in one good old c( ; y 
AbTah or Abiyah, but in the oldest the name is plainly written as above. 
Juki in all probability is the name of his tribe. Some other authors style 
him a Khalj, but it is one and the same thing — Turk and Kh alj. 
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khud, and conducted him thither, and brought him within 
the walls of that fortress *. 


6 Sultan Mu’izz-\id-Din, with the few men remaining of the centre division 
of his army, as soon as the sun rose, succeeded, by stratagem, in throwing 
himself within the walls of the Hifar of Andkind [Guzidah says, Tai- 
wan] ; but the Khita-t troops invested it, jjerforated the walls, and Mu’izz-ud- 
ijin would have been captured, when Sultan 'Usman of Samrkaiid, who was 
now with the Khita-i forces, sent him a message saying: “For the honour 
of the true faith 1 do not desire that a Sultan of Islam should fall into tl.e 
hands of lliosc of another l>clief, and be pul to death by them : therefore it 


is ailvisable that you should agree to sacrifice for your own safety what 
remains of your elephants and other animals, your valuables, treasures, arms 
and annour, and other war material, that I may make these things the means, 
with thc'ic j>eoplc, of obtaining your escape in safely.” This he agreed to do, 
and Sultan 'L'sman, by a thousand efforts and contrivances, succeeded in 
securing the Sultan’s escape, and he reached his own territory in safety. 
There can be no doubt whatever as to the Sultan’s gallantry, but our author’s 
statements are rot/ict highly coloured. The Talrakat-i-Akbarl, contrary to 
others, stales that the Sultan defended AndliuJ for some time, and then 
surrendered on terms, but it is not correct. 

The following is another specimen of the translations from which Indian 
history is written, referring to this campaign : — 


Dow, vol. i. page 14$. 

** News was then brought to him 
[J\/aiiomffit.'<r\ of the death of his 
brother Vtns ul diett, ti'ho retained 
nothing of the empire hut the name 
[this is totally incorrect, and is the 
translator’s own]. Sl/ahommed, upon 
this, succeeded to the empire. He 
turned by the way of Budyeish, and 
subdued the eonntry of Chorassan, re- 
covering it out of the hand of the 
Siljoki^ and he divided it among the 
family of Sam, giving the government 
of Berose Aband Ghor to Alai leek Zea, 
who was son-in-law to his brother. 
Yeas ul dien, the deceased Emperor, 
Bust, Ferra, an<l Isphorar he gave to 
Afamoody his brother’s son ; and the 
government of JPerat and its districts 
to Nasir, his nephew by a sister. 

** Alahommed, after these transac- 
tions, rctunictl to Ghizni, where, ac- 
cor<Ung to the will of the •Icccascil 
Fmperor, he 'oas erozoned /•/ f'^m ; 
and mounted the imprripl tliv*«ne. 
In the same year, he licard of the 
death of Zireek, prince of Al/n-ve, and, 
in the iK’ginning of the next, marched 
10 the i-':i>puest of that roun/ry, ud- 


Briggs, vol. i. page 180-181. 

“ On hearing of the death of his 
brother, he \_Adahomed Ghot>ryJ now 
returned towards Ghhny, by the rottle 
of Budghees, an<l, subduing paid of 
the eonntry of K/noaruzm, reeervered it 
out of the hands of the Suljooks. Ife 
divided this nctO conquest [! ! !] among 
several members of his erwn family 
[see our author, page 472], giving the 
government of Feroozkooh and Ghoor 
[Are these in Khwaruzm recovered 
from the Suljooks T\ to his nephezo 
Zeea-ood-Deen, son-in-law of his late 
brother, Gheias-ood'Decn. He also 
gave Boost, Furrik, and Isfurar [All 
in Khwaruzm perhaps ?J to the Prince 
Alahomed, his brother’s son, and the 
government of Uirat and its depend- 
encies to P/asir-ood-Deen, his nephew 
by a sister, 

“ On his arrival at Ghtzny, accord- 
ing to the will of his deceased brother, 
he was croraned in form [STUDENT’S 
Manual op Indian History — “he 
was cro%vned Sultan without opposi- 
tion ”3 J J^ud ascended the throne. 
In the same year he heard of the 
death of Adahomed Zecruk, Prince of 
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The following day, Sultan 

vaticing by loay of Charizm [! ! !], 
and Tticash^ the King of that country, 
not able to oppose him in the field, 
shut himself up in the city. The King 
pitched his camp on the banks of the 
caualy which the Chilli^cs had 
formerly <lug to the locshoat-d of that 
city. He forthwith attacked the place, 
and in a few days lost many brave 
nobles in the pursuit of glory. In 
the nican-time, news arrived, that 
Aibtck^ the general of tlie King of 
Chitta^ in Tartary^ and Ostnan, A'/n^ 
of Sainarcand^ were advancing with 
great armies, to the relief of Charizm. 
A/ahomnu'd was so unwilling to 
abandon his hopes of taking the 
city, that he delayed till the allied 
armies advanced so near, that he 
was under the necessity of burniitg all 
his baggage, and to retreat with the 
utmost expedition to Chornssan [! Ij. 
But an army from thr city pressed so 
close upon his heels, that he was 
obliged to give them battle. He was 
totally defeated, losing all his cle* 
phants and treasure. 

“ In the meantime the confederate 
A'inxs, who had taken a circuit, to 
cut otT Alahommeifs retreat, met hi>n 
full in the face, as he was flying from 
the King of Charizm. ” 


*U§man of Samrkand, who 

A/urr, and in the beginning of the 
next year marched to complete the 
conquest of A'hwaruzm [! ! !J [This is 
what is styled “ his ‘toestern campaign 
against the King of Kharlzm” in 
THE Sri’DEXT’s MaNUAI., but I 
think Khwarazm lies north of Ghaz- 
nin]. Afahomed Cihoory, having en- 
camped oi\ the banks of the great 
canal, which had formerly been dug 
to the of the city, forthwith 

attacked the place, but lost matry 
brave officers and men in AN at- 
TEMI-T TO ESCALADE IT [! ! !]. Mean- 
while news arrived that K’urra Hesr* 
the gener.al of ilhoorkhan. King of 
Ahiittfi, and Othnuin A'aaii .Sa//iar* 
handy, were ailvanciiig with armies 
to the relief of A‘h~ea> uzm .Shah. .Ma- 
homed Ohoory, lunvilling to nbamlon 
his hopes of taking the cil}’, <lel.iy«.d 
his retreat till the allietl armies ad- 
vanced so near, that he was compelled 
to burn his baggage, ami to retire 
with the utmost precijutaiion towards 
Khorassan. His army was pressed 
so closely by troops fronr that pioz-inee^ 
that he was compeTled to give battle, 
and was wholly defeate<l, lo-ing all 
his elephants and treaMirc, while the 
conjederale A’inx's [see page 473, .and 
note "J who had taken a ciictut to 
cut e»fr his retreat towards Ghuzny, 
intercepted him.” 


This may truly be callc<l the Romance of History. Deceived, apparently, 
by tins translation, Kli iiins rONK [page 316] has falfen into great error. 
He says: “/A* [Shahab u din] gained a great rietory o'-er the ling of that 
[Kharizm], besieged him in his eapital, and soon t edueed him t.> su. h 
straits as to constrain him to sue [ !j for aiit to the A'hitan 'J'arlays," l'vc. Never 
was a statement more erroneous. ^IAR^1I^IA^■ too, po.-sibly 'juoting from the 
same, says “Mahomed led his troops again-t 7 hA/r//,”as he styles Sn'tiu 
'Ala-ud-DIn, Mubamnuad, the rtn; ofSultatr 'I'akish- 

The following is Firishtah’s account: — “.Sultan Shihrdwud-Dtn was 
between Tus an«l Sarakh*^ when the account of the decease of his bn.-tl»er, 
Ghiyas-ud-I)in, reached him, and in whose name the kingdom was [i. e. in w horn 
the sovereignty rested. This is the ]>a'!>sage «nl.-'inteiprctc«l by DoW — “ r. /Iv 
retained nolhingof the empire but the name." '\ he original is j«' -■ (.-IJ. 

From thence he set out for IJadghais, performed the moi-.r.hng cciemonics 
there, and, in this year, he divided the \v!ii>le «>f tlic state-, of K|\uia<an 
[Firislitah here shows that he is himself no auihoiiiy a> to the geography of 
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was a second Yusuf [in beauty], and the Afrasiyabi Maliks 
of Turkistan, who were Musalmans ^ interposed and 

these parts, any more than he is an authority as to the history] among the 
family of Sam [i. e. the descendants of Sam, his father, only Ziya-ud-Dtn 
now to be mentioned was not of the family of Sam except as a son-in-law— 
the revised text of Briggs has— Al-i-Saman — ^^UL. J’] in this manner. He 
gave the throne of Firuz-koh and Gh ur to his uncle’s son, Malik Ziya-ud- 
Jjin, who was Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din’s son-in-law ; Bust, Farah, and Isfara’in 
[I-fizar?] to Sultan Mahmud, son of Sultan Ghivas-ud-Dln : and Hirat and 
its depentlencies to his sister’s son, Nasir-ud-Din. He himself returned from 
Badghais to Ghaznln, and, in accordance with the will of his brother, having 
placed the crown of empire upon his head, he became established on the 
exalted lluone of sovereignty. ['Phis is the literal translation of the sentence 
which has been twisted into craivmd in form^ &c.] At this time intimation 
reached him of the slaying of Muhammad-i- Kh ar-nak [in the revised text 
JCh air Beg — ekn governor of Marw ; and, in the year 600 H., he set 

out, with numerous forces to subdue Kh warazm. Kh warazm Shah, unable 
to oppose him [in the field], entered the fortress of Kh warazm. 

“ When the Sultan reached Kh warazm. he took up a position on the water 
[canal, river, and the like] which they have (sic) dug and set flowing from the 
Jihun to the easl of the city [the word ^ here used with reference to this 
water-cut has been mistaken by Oow for the Turkish tribe, Kh^lj» which he 
styles CAi/li^'es]. For some days fighting went on, and several of the 
Qhurian Amirs were killed. At this juncture news arrived that Kara Beg, 
the general of Gur Kh an. Badsjhah of Khita [this is enough to show of what 
value Firishtah’s authority is for these matters. See page 261, for the name 
of the general of the Khita-t forces on this occasion. Hitherto, Firishtah 
has copied our author, whom he quotes as one of his authorities, tolerably 
correct], and Sultan 'Usman, sovereign of Samrl^and, were marching to the 
aid of Khwarazfn Shah. On receiving this information, such alarm was felt 
by the Sultan that he set fire to the surplus baggage and equipage, and set 
out towards Khurasan [he means Ghaznin]. Kh warazm Shah followed in 
pursuit, and Sultan Shihab-ud-Dtn faced about and gave battle, and was 
defeated, and lost his treasure, his horses, and elephants. Having proceeded 
on his way, unexpectedly, the army of Kara Beg, Khita-T, and Sultan 
'Usman seized the route in advance,” &c. The rest agrees with our author ; 
and there is n<?i a word, in the whole account, about escalade or anything 
approaching it, and, moreover, the canal, which he had not crosserl, was some 
niilcs from the city. Sultan Muhammad, Kh warazm Shah, in order to 
celebrate the flight of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, bestowed the nick-name 
“Ghuri Breaker” upon a son bom to him the night before the enemy retired. 
Sec page 281. 

The Taj-ul'Ma’asir, which pours out page after page of rhapsodical nonsense 
upon the most trivial matters, merely mentions, with respect to this disaster, that 
the Sultan sustained “iz sli>;ht ?nis/ortune and reverse Ci y el-^'']» 

gives the year 600 ii. as the date, iind does not mention [in the three MSS. 

I haNC rcactl anything whatever about the Sultan having been wounded. The 
wf)rd niciuioned above may have been mistaken for such meaning. I 

-h.iiild i^c sorry to place implicit faith on any statements in the above work, 
r ' irtcboi a t c<l by Other work by a contemporary writer. 

" t '\;r auth' 1 call- the whole of ihoac <^ppuscd t<» Mu'izz-ucl-I>m, “infidels ” 
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brought about an accommodation, and the infidel forces 
drew back again, and the Sultan returned to Ghazntn 
and commanded that forces should be organized for a three 

rnto'^Khk^’^'"^" Turkistan, and determined to march 

At that period, an assemblage of contumacious persons 
[consistmg] of Khokhars, and other rebels of the tribes of 
the hills of Lohor and J ud hills had broken out into revolt \ 


GW -fidelswho a.e opposed .o 

L^urisMu jzz-ud-Din was saved from captivity or death throu^rh the rrooil 

oflices of Sultan ’Usman, a Musalmin like himself. ® 

» When Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, overcome with grief and chagrin reached 

h.s own territory m s.afety, Sultan Muhammad despatched one of iTs Cha.nher- 

a.ns to him s.aying : \ ou are aware that you yourself are the cause of this 

os . ity and distrust. Perhaps you may now be inclined to give up your 

hostile intentions against my dominions and be desirous of peace.” Luan 

Mu izz-ud-Din was agreeable, and he bound himself by the most solemn 

promises to abide by the terms, and, further, to aid and assist Sulpn Muhammad 

whenever requested. Perhaps the latter may, in doing this, have had a 

foreboding, that he might want support against Chingiz Khan, who had 

acquired v^t power at that time, and whose doings cLeran^iety to die 
jyjwaniznu Suljan. ^ 

After this a«ommodation had been concluded, a body of insurgents assembled 
together at TaHfan. and Taj-ud-Din, Zangt [brother of Shanis-ud Din 
Muhammad, of Tukharistan], who was Wall of Balkh at that time, was the 
chief mover in this outbreak. He made a raid upon Marw-ar-Rud, and slew 
the inteiidant stationed there, and sought to plunder the pbice. Sult.an 
Muhammad on ^coming aware of this raid, nominated Badr ud-Diii-i-Khijr 
[^-probably Khnzr-^>] from .Marw, and Taj-ud-Din, ’Alt, from .^bi- 

ZW 7 ' .‘ 7 " •» >>™- After coming up with them, 

Zangi, together with ten Amirs, were taken in the encounter which ensued 

and were sent off prisoners to Khwarazm, where they met with their deserts, 

and their heads irere struck off. Notwitlistanding this affair, the peace wiS 

faithfully observed between the two Sultans and their Amirs. Still the 

remembrance of past events rankled in the heart of Mu’izz-ud-Diii ■ and in 

order to prepare for any eventuality that might offer to enable him to aveiice 

Ills defeat, “ under pretence of holy war, he was in the habit of organizing his 

troops, and manufactured arms in great quantities, until, in 602 H., he became 

bent on undertaking ah enpedition into Hindustan against the infidels, in order 

to improve the finances of himself and officers, and also of his men, all of 

whom, during the last few years, and, in the Khwarazm ex, .edition, lia.l 
su^tamctl great lo<v%es.” 

* r Lohor” is contained in two copies only. The hill.s to tlie 

north of Lahor^ of course, are meanL 

description of this affair contained in tlie Tarikh-i- 
Aia, which compare with Elliot’s extract from the original in his Index 
page ft, and his translation, pagc.s 158 160; ’ 

r«-'Diwaction'> of ihe year 592 of the Rihl.it. 

“In Itu^iworihy lii.^ioncs it staled, that, at the time that ^I’lah-ud-Diii 
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and, in the cold season of that year, the Sultan came into 
HindQstan, and sent that refractory race to hell, and 

[see remarlcs as to his correct title and name, as shown by his coins, note®, 
page 446] was defeated by the Turks and Ehita-is, as already noticed, it 
became noised abroad throughout his territories that the Sultan, Sliihab-ud- 
Din, had disappeared in that battle, and it was unknown what had happened 
to him— whether he had been killed, or whether he was still living, and had 
gone into any foreign part. Consequently, the seditious in his territory— in all 
pans— raised their heads, and each stretched forth his hand towards some 
tract of the territory. Among the seditious was one, Rae Sal by name, who was 
[dwelling] in the hilly country, between the city of Luhawar [ V] and Qhaznah ; 
and, in concert with a body of Kokars, in the [same] tract [of country], and 
who always used to pay reveuuc to the treasury of Shihab-ud*IDln, leaving 
revolted from authority and obedience, he commenced plundering and harrying 
that distriv-t, and completely closed the route between Luhawar and Ghaznah 
[Ghaznin]. and in such wise that not a soul could pass along iu” [ He is called 
Ke-bdl"^ [JVjl and Ran-bdr" [JVj] in Jami’-ut-Tawarikb ; but both 
names are doubtful, and are, probably, meant for Rae-Sal, “the ruler of the 
Koh-i.Jud [the Salt Range], at which the frontier of Hind commences, who 
had turned Musalman, and subsequently relapsed ; and the Khokhars, who 
also used to pay tribute to the Sultan, in consequence of these reports, also 
rose.” Taj-ul.Ma’asir, after stating that the proceedings of Lik-Tal [J’j'Sls'], 
and the rumoured death of the Sultan, was the cause of great confusion and 
disturbance, says, “the Kokar tribe, rising in rebellion, entertained the i<lea 
of l>ecoining independent, and obtaining dominion. The sons of Kokar, 
Bakan and Sarkak [Firii^tah h.as but one, whom he calls ‘the chief of the 
Khokhars, who bore the name of Sarkak ’], also entertained the <lesirc of 
<acquiring sovereign power.” Then there is an account of their taking Lohor, 
and of their defeating the feudatories of lire Multan province, Bahii-ud-DIn 
arid his brother, and others, and that the Sijiah-Salar, Suliman, had to fly 
before them.] Alfi continues: — “When ^ih.ab-ud-I )!n reached Gha/nah 
in safety, in tlic manner previously dcscriberi, and this matter came to his 
knowle<lgc, he determined to proceed into Hindustan, and thoroughly ch.astise 
the rebels of that ]>art. Therefore he first directed Amir Muhammad, 
son of Aid ’-\ 1 I [ihi'. inu>t be his kinsman, the son-in-law of Qjiiyas-ud- 
DTn, llic late Snltan], who was his lieutenant over I^vihiiwar aiul Multan 
[the AinIr-i-L)a<l, Hasan, was^ probably sul>or<linale to him], to remit with 
all possible celerity the revenue of the year 601 H. [and yet the laj-ul- 
Ma’asir gives the year 600 ll. as that of his return from Khwarazm. and 
hi-, expc'liiion against the Khokhars], as it was rc«juire<l in the preparations 
niakitig for the inv.asit^n of Kh ita. (’|ami’-ut-Ta\\ai Ik.H says, afU'r the 
Sultan had taken his slave Lek I'al [or Lik-TfilJ, wlio harl taken possession of 
Multan, ami had put him to death, and dispo-se<l of that atfair, he dt's/Hitcfud 
Muhammad, son of .\bi 'All, to Labor Multan as governor, in order that 
he sh‘ uUi scn«l the trd»utc of those territories, which for the last two years 
w,.re in arrears, to provide him with funds for his campaign against K.h ita. 1 
Amir Muhanim.id wrote, in reply, that the revenue of the years (oV) mentioned 
\va> ready, but that the Kokars [KhoVhars], a>ul Rae h*al, the chief of the 
Jib.d-i-Judl [the Jud IlilL] [Taj-ul-Ma’asir docs not make the distinction 
betwee n two dilfcrcnt tribes, but says the sons of Kokar, Bakan and Sarkah — 
in another MS. ^ had so closed the route to Gh aznah [neither the 
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carried on holy war as prescribed by the canons of Islam, 
and set a river of the blood of those people flowing. When 

Bolan nor the Qiaibar, the two by some supposed sole routes into Afghanistan, 
are referred to], that not a person could proceed by it. 

“ On hearing this, Shihab-ud-Dfn wrote [he sent the Amir-i-Hajib. Saraj-ud- 
Din-i-Abi Bikr] to his slave, Kutb-ud-Din, who was the commander of the 
forces of Hind, [to the effect] that * having despatched a person to the Kokars to 
forbid them against committing these odious acts, he should call upon them to 
repent of their doings and return to obedience, on which he would pass over 
their misconduct.’ ijLuJb-ud-DIn despatched a person to them, in conformity 
with this command, and urged them to submit. The son of Kokar [not 
mentioned Ircfore] replied : * This is not your affair ; it was necessary for 
Sul^n ^ihab-ud-Din to send a person of his own, if he were alive ; where* 
fore, then, did he not send to us, that we also might have sent the taxes for 
him?’ That emissary, in reply, said: ‘Consider this great regard towards 
you, that he hath sent me, who am his slave, to you.* Again, the son of 
Kokar said, in answer : ‘All this is mere talk : Shihab-ud-Din is not forth- 
coming.* The emissary replied: ‘The verification of this matter is easy: 
send one of your own confidential people to Gh aznali. that he may, with his 
own eyes, see, and come and say whether Shihab-ud-Dm is living or not.* 
In short, the son of Kokar did not give ear to the emissary's words, and still 
continued firm, as before, in his sedition and rebellion ; and, when the person 
sent by. ^utb-ud-Din related to him the state of affairs, he represente<l it to the 
Court of S^ihab'Ud'Din. The Sul|an directed ]^utb ud>Din to assemble the 
[available] troops of Hindustan and march against the Kokars, and to anni- 
hilate and eradicate, beyond ought that could be conceived, that seditious and 
contumacious race. 

“When the command reached ]^utb-ud-Din, he assembled and made ready^ 
his forces, and was about to move against that tribe, when Sultan Shihab-ud- 
Din himself was on the point of marching his troops towards Kb ita, but, suc- 
cessive complaints of the violence and outrages committed by the Kokars 
reached him, and bis people represented to that Sultan such numbers of things 
[respecting them], that it became incumbent on him to quell them and restrain 
their sedition first,* and then to proceed in the other direction. Consequent 
upon this he gave up his determination of invading Kh ita, and pitched his 
[advanced] tent in the direction of Luhawar, and, on the 5th of Rabi’-ul-AwwiI, 
of this same year [602 h.], he set out from Gh aznah towards Hindustan. 
When ^ihab-ud-Din reached Purshawar, he found that the Kokars, in large 
numbers, had taken up a position between the Jilam [Jhilam] and the Sudarah 
[SudharaJ. On hearing tliis news, ^ihab-ud-Dtn made a forced march from 
Purgliawar on Thursday, the 25th of the same month, and fell upon tliem 
unawares [Jami’-ut-Tawartkh says he attacked them on the 25*^] » from 

break of day till the lime of afternoon prayers he kept up the flame of battle 
and conflict; and the Kokars fought in such wise that, with all that grandeur 
an<l power, the Sultan had nearly been forced back from his position, when, 
unexpecte<lly, at that juncture, Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, with the forces of Hin- 
dustan, arrived [upon the scene], and commenced slaughtering the KoIvAK. 
As Kutb-ud- Din’s troops were fresh and vigorous, the Kokars were un.iMc to 
resist them, and they took to flight. The soldiers of Islam, pur>uing thr-m, 
inflictcil such havoc upon them as cannt>t be conceived. Those that e-t-dped 
the sword fled to the den^e depths of the and the Musalinaiis set lae 10 
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he set out on his return towards Gh azntn, in the year 
602 H., at the halting-place of Dam-yak, he attained mar- 

it on all sides. [Jamr-ut-Tawinkh states that the Hindus fthe Khokhars] 
fled to the highest ranges of the Koh-i-Jhd, and, on being pursued, lighted a 
great Are, and threw themselves into it, and perished. Great plunder was 
taken and many captives, so that five Hindu [Khokhar] captives could be 
bought for a dmdr. The son of Re-bal, chief of the Koh-i-Jud, sought the 
protection of l^utb-ud-DTn, I-bak, and made great supplication to him. 
Kutb-ud-E)Tn made intercession for him with the Sultan, who pardoned him, 
while the Taj-ul-M.'i’asir says one of Kokar^s sons was among the slain [Sar- 
kah], and the other, Bakan, made for a fortress in the Jud PlilLs. in which he 
was invested ; and, after holding out some time, being hard pressed, made 
intercession through Kutb-u<l-Dtn, and surrendered the place, and was for- 
given.] At that lime those infidels agreed together not to surrender to -the 
Musalmans, and they threw themselves into the jattgal^ and were consumed. 

“The Sultan, having fU^posed of that affair to his satisfaction, advanced to 
Luhawar [Jami'-ut-Tawaiikh says he arrived there on the 15th of Rajab], and 
gave his troops permission to return to their own homes [quarters?], where, 
having rested some days [some time], they might set out on their invasion of Kh it^” 

The authors of the TarIkh-i*Alfi availed themselves of the best authorities 
in the compilation of their great work, and there is scarcely any celebrated 
work, whether Arabic or Persian, that they did not use and quote from. They 
also appear to have often used such Hindu historical works as were available ; 
and yet there is no mention of the story of the Yal-duz or Iladd-giz rebellion, nor 
of Lek-Tal, nor of I-bak-i-Na-pak, nor I-bak-i-Bak. It seems rather significant 
that the author or authors of this story should have selected names similar to 
those of the two most trusted, loyal, and favourite slaves of the Sultan, and 
who succee<lcd him in the sovereignty of Gha znfn and Hindustan respectively — 
I-yahduz and I-bak — for their story ; but it is certain that the Taj*ul-Ma’asir 
is .accountable for the latter part of it, in which I-bak-i-Na-pak is mentioned. 

The Khokhars were not annihilated in this affair by any means, and gave 
great trouble in after years, and gained posaession of Labor. 

Briggs says, page 201, yoL i. : “In the latter end of the King’s reign 
[Mu’Izz-ud-DIn’s], their chieftain [of the "Gukkurs^ was converted to the true 
faith li'hcn a captwe. After becomittg a proselyte he procured his release from 
the King, who endeavoured to persuade him to convert his followers,” &c. 
This is totally contrary to the original. A Musalman became captive to the 
Khokhars, and whilst among them he explained to them the tenets and 
usages of the Muhammadan faith. The chieftain asked vhe Musalman how 
the Sultan woul<l treat him if he should embrace the Muhammadan faith, to 
which the Musalman replied that he would undertake to say that the Sultan 
wc>uld treat hini with royal favour, and would confer on him the authority over 
those mountain tracts. This circumstance was duly represented to the Sultan 
in writing by the captive Musalman, and the Sultan at once despatched a rich 
dress of honour for the chief of the Khokhars; and became and presented 
himself before the Sultan, was treated with great honour, was made a Musal- 
man, returned home with afarmdn investing him with the government of those 
parts, and he made most of the Kliokhars converts. D->w, in this instance, 
has translated the passage correctly; but, unfortunately for Firishtah's 
authority, this tale does not tally with the last events in the Sultan’s life, and 
it, in a measure, contradicts his own suatements respecting them. 
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tyrdom® at the hand of a disciple of the Mulahidah, and 
died *. One of the learned men of that period has com- 


* The idiom dUfers here in one of Ihe oldest copies, which has, “he was 
hilled.'* &C. 

* Yafa-i says that one successful expedition gained in Hindustan at this time 
was sufficient to repair the Sultan’s hnances, and to set . right the affairs of his 
troops ; and, on his return to his capital, after having crossed the Jill 
ferry — the ferry over the Jhilam probably — J ami*-ut«Tawari kh has Hanli — 

— [Ben. As. Soc. MS. and Jahan-Kusha-t ford, and says he crossed over 
on the 1st of Sha’ban — his royal tent was pitched on the banks of the Jihuii 
[of Hind?], i. e. the Sind or Indus, so that one*half of it reached near to the 
water, and hence it was not deemed necessary to guard that side ; and thni. at 
the time of taking his tioott’day ttap, two or three Fida*is [disciples] siuUlenly 
issued from the ivater and assassinated him, and in this most authors agree. 
Guzidah, however, says he was then on his way to Turkistan to wreak ven- 
geance on Sultan *Usman of Samrl-cand ! The term Fida-t is particularly 
applied to the disciples of the chief of the Mulahidah heretics, and our author 
plainly States that it was from the daggers of the disciples of this sect that 
Mu’izz-ud-Din met his death, and not from the Khokhar tribe ; and, when we 
consider that he had undertaken an expedition against them only two or three 
years before [see note*, page 381], it is by no means improbable that they 
caused him to be assassinated. The Jami’-ut-Tawarikh says the assassins were 
Khokhars, but almost immediately contradicts the statement, and says that 
Imam Fakhr-ud-Din was suspected of having brought it about. “ Some ma- 
lignant Muhammadah ’Ulama, on account of the great friendship that e\i'ted 
between the Sultan of Kh warazm and the eminent Imam Fakhr-ud-Din, Ua/I 
[see page 429, and page 492], accused him of having consjiired against the 
life of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, and asserted that Sultan Muhamm.ad, Kh wara/m 
Shah, had sent some person, who, after consultation with the Imam, hatl 
assassinated the Sultan ; but it is considered by some writers th.at these very 
people who had accused the Imam had themselves caused the deed to be done. 
The Imam, as the late Sultan’s slaves weie bent upon .avenging him, threw 
himself on the protection of the Wazfr, Mu-ayyid ul-Mulk, until such lime as 
the Waztr contrived to secure him from their vengeance, and sent him to .a 
place of safety. Imam Fakhr-ud-Din used to accompany Sultan Ma’izz-uil- 
Din in his expeditions, and he states that Sult.an Mu’izz-ud-Din invade<l Iiuli.v 
nine times : twice he was defeated, and seven times victorious.” The stau-ment 
above mentioned is confirmed, with but slight variation, by the author of the 


Taj-ul-Ma’asir, a contemporary writer, and corroboratcil by our anthoi \ \ l 1 y 
meagre account. Taj-ul-Ma’asir says, that the Sultan’s tents were pitehe 1 in .1 
delightfully verdant mead on the bank of a clear stream [water]. At this to.te 
some hcrciics [Mulahid.ahs— • J»->-], who had been following him h-r ^oiuo 
time, awaiting an opportunity to assassinate him, at the time of .-r <•/////,' 
and whilst the Sultan was in the act ofbowing hishcad to the ground in pia). r, 
and was uttering the praises of his Creator, the impure ami ob-cenc s. .i t Iio^c 
for the execution of their design. They slew a SaJah-dar [armoui -brai d ) .m l 
two FarrasJies [carpet-spreaders] in attendance, and then went roiin.) 
the Sultan’s Khargah [pavilion or tent], ami occupied it [to i " it 

w’ould have recpiired a large nunil>cr. The wor<ls usetl are *j» sti/cd, toi“k 

possession. Compare Elliot, INDIA, vol ii. page 236] ; and one 01 two among 
those three or four assassins rushed upon the Sultan, ami inflScte.! five or ' v 
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posed a verse on this occurrence. It is here recorded that 
it may come under the observation of the sovereign of the 
Musalmans, and that verse is as follows : — 

“The martyrdom of the sovereign of sea and land, ^^u*i2z-ud-D^n, 

From tlie beginning of the world the like of whom no monarch arose, 

On the third * of the mouth Sha’ban in the year six hundred and two, 
Happened on the road to Gh aznin at the halting-place of Dam-yak 

deep wounds, of which he immediately died.” I have merely given an abstract 
of the author’s rhapsodical narration. 

Alfr says they were Khokhars who had lost relatives killed in the late ope- 
rations: — “ One man among them came upon a door-keeper, and wounded him, 
on which the wounded man began to cry out. On this, the rest of the people 
about rushed up to the wounded man to see what was the matter, and were 
collected around him. Tlie Khokhais seized this opportunity, and succeeded 
in reaching the Sultan, whom they despatched with many severe wounds.” 

Some other authors say it was one Khokhar only who murdered the Sultan, 
asul that he had attached himself to liim, and followed him for the purpose. 

The Hindus give a different account, which is also related by Abu- 1 -Fafl 
and in the Jamun History with a slight difference : — “Although the Persian 
Chroniclers state that Rae Pithora fell on the field of Talawafi (Tara’in],and that 
Mu'izz-ud-Din fell at Dam-yak by the hand of a Khokhar who had devoted 
himself to the deed, and that such statement has been followed by the author 
of the TabaVat-i -Akbari and by Firishtah, nevertheless, from the mouth of the 
Himli bar«ls, the depositaries of the traditions of every celebrated event, and 
which is handed down orally from generation to generation, it is stated that, 
after Rae Pithora was made captive and taken to Ghaznin, one Chanda, some 
write Chanda, the confidential follower and eulogist of Rae Pithor^ styled by 
some authors his Court poet, proceeded to Gh aznin to endeavour to gain informa- 
tion respecting his unfortunate master. By his good contrivances he managed to 
get entertained in Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din's service, and succeeded in holding 
communication with Rae Pithora in his prison. They agreed together on a 
mo<le of procedure, and one day Chanda succeeded by his cunning in awaken- 
ing the Sultan’s curiosity about Rae Pithora’s skill in archery, which Chanda 
extolled to such a degree that the Sultan could not restrain his desire to witness 
it, and the captive Rajah was brought out and requested to show his skill. A 
bow and arrows were put into his hands, and, as agreed up>on, instead of dis- 
charging his arrow at the mark, he transfixed the Sultan, and he died on the 
spot, and Rae Pithora and Chanda were cut to pieces then and there by the 
Sultan's attendants. 

'J he Jamun History states that Rae Pithora had been blinded [see note*, 
page 466], and that, when brought forth, and his own bow and arrows given 
him, n<jt\vith->tanding his blindness, having fitted an arrow, and tried the 
temper of the bow, guided by the sound of the Sultan’s voice, and the indi- 
cations of Chanda, he discharged the arrow in the right direction, and trans- 
fi-vc l liiin. Tlic rc-st agrees. 

* Jahan-Ara and some others say the 1st of Sha’ban. 602 ir. 

» As the second line of this fiuatrain ends in it is wholly impossible that 

Mv last work can be Dain-yak is the correct name of the place. 

A <is differ coii'^’flcrably about its situation : some say it was a little west 
ol '.he Jhilam, ^omc on the .Xil-al), .and others that it was a village beyond the 
l id -s. oil tlic route to Ghazntn; hut the fir:>t seems most probable. To juovc 
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May the Most High King encompass that Sultan-i-Ghaz! 

with his mercy and forgiveness, and preserve the sovereign 
of the age ! 

AA^ith respect to the equity and justice of this monarch 
in the world, the mention of them could not be contained 
in the capacity of writing ; and the observance of the law 
of the Chosen One, and the preservation of the system of 
holy warfare likewise, according to the tenets of the Mu- 
hammadan faith, was accomplished in that sovereign*. 
According to the traditions which they have related con- 
cerning the Prophet — on whom be peace ! — they say, that 
he, having been asked respecting the general resurrection, 
affirmed that it would take place six hundred and odd years 
after him ; and the martyrdom of this sovereign occurred 
in the year 602 H., and, in this same year, likewise, indica- 
tions'of the last judgment appeared, and they were the ir- 
ruption of Chingiz Khan, the Mughal, and the outbreak of 
the Turk. Therefore it is evident that that monarch was the 
strong barrier of Islam in the world, and, when he attained 
martyrdom, the gate of the final judgment opened ^ 

The amount of wealth acquired in holy wars, accumulated 
in the treasury at Ghazntn, was so great that the indication 
of the like has not been noticed with regard to the treasury 
of any sovereign, and Khwajah Ismail, the Treasurer, 
stated at the Court of Firuz-koh, at the time of bringing 
an honorary robe to the Malikah-i-Jalali, the daughter of 
the august Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam 


how little trust is to be placed in Firi^tah’s statements, as shown in Briggs's 
“ Revised Text,” the Persian scholar will there find this place styled Ramhek — 
— in the prose ; and a few lines under, in his version of the same 
quatrain quoted by our author, translated above, it is turned into Khutak — 
— and Briggs translates it Rohtnh, which mistake is re*echoed by his 
copyists ; and so the blunder gets handed down. 

® Other authors, too, fully appreciate the cliaracter of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, 
and say that “he was a God-fearing and just sovereign, compassionate towards 
his people, liberal to his servants, honoured and reverenced learned and good 
men, an<l treated them with distinction.” Ilis dee<ls prove that he was faith* 
ful to his brother; but if his “ exploits” are not more substantial than the 
mythical relationship to his ** groit aucestor St>oltan Mahmood I. [who has 
been lately declared ill,':^itintaU in the “.Srtn>ENT*s Manual of Indian 
History”), they need not have been ever recorded. 

7 Notwithstanding which, our author, who appears to have had as keen an 
appreciation of the n^aminon of unrightc»>usncss as others wlio croak about 
the end of the world, look care to accept villages and money presents, and even 
slaves to send to his “ dear sister” to sell in Khurasan, not long after. 
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[Mu'izz-ud-Din’s niece and Ziya-ud-Din's betrothed wife], 
that of jewels contained in the Ghaznin treasury, of dia- 
monds alone, which are the most precious of gems, there 
were actually fifteen hundred mans^. The amount of other 
jewels and money may be judged of accordingly. 

Titles and names of the Sultan, 




« It depends upon what mau is meant. Our author must refer to the r/ian 
of Tabriz, which is much smaller than that of Hindustan, the former being 
somewhat less than 2 lbs., whilst the latter varies from 40 to 80 lbs. The 
Tabriz man is thus described 6 habbak \habbah. signifies, a seed, a grain, 
&c.. and is equal to a barley-corn] = i ddiig, 6 dd?zgs = i miskal 15 missals 
= I astdr, 40 astdrs = I man. 

I fear the J^wajah was as great an exaggerator as our author himself. 
Other authors however mention the quantity as 500 mans. Even the latter 
number is too incredible almost for belief. 


^ .. -ui-A>iuminin, and wnen, in 

chioniclcr <loes not say. It May have been conferred upon him by ih 
Khalifah of Hagh-lad for being with his brother, Qhiyas-ud-Din, a tool i 


« After his brother’s death, on becoming supreme ruler, he took the title of 
SuUan-ul-A’gam. 

i-Amir-ul-Muminln, and when, the 
« « « ' * 

the 

^ ^ ^ in 

the Kh-^lifah's hands against the Sultan of Khwarazm. I im.agine it is this 
title on his coins wliich ^^r. K. Thomas reads as the name of the Khalifah. 
Un-Nasir-nd.Din ’Ullah was certainly Khalifah at this period. See CllRO- 
Nicr.Es of Pat Han 1\.i.ngs of paj^c 12. 

The Sultan is styled “ Us-Sultan Nasir-ud-Dunya wa ud-DIn, Abu -1 

Mu2afrar,” tkc., on a coin said to h.ave been struck at Dihli, 5S9 il., in the 
year 4 fof hU rule in Hind ?) 
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Length of his reign ; Thirty-two 3 '^ears and eight months*. 

Seat of government in the summer season : — Ghaznin 
and Kh ur^an. 

Seat of government in the winter season ; — Lohor and 
Hind. 

Kdzis of his Court, 

Kazi of the kingdom, the Sadr-i-Shahtd. Kutb-ud-Din, 
Abu Bikr, subsequently, the Sadr-i-Sa"id, Sharaf-ud-Din, 
Abu Bikr, son of the Sadr-i-^ahid, Nizam [ud-Din ?] at 
Ghaznin. 

Kazi of the army* and other territory — Shams-ud-Dm. 
Balkht. and his son. 

Wazirs. 

Ziya-ul-Mulk, Durmasham * ; Mu-ayyid-ul-Mulk, Mu- 
hammad-i-’Abd-ullah, Sanjari ; Shams-ul-Mulk, *Abd-ul- 
Jabbar, Kidani. 

Standards. 

On the right, Black, with the Turk Maliks and Amirs. 

On the left. Red, with the Maliks and Amirs of Ghur. 


77/^ Snltdds aug^Hst motto. 

Victory through God*.’* 

The Sultan's Dependents ivho attained unto Sovereignty. 

Sultan Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, at Ghaznin. 

Sultan Na§ir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah in Multan and Ochchah. 
Sultan Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, at Lohor*. 

Sultan ^iyas-ud-Din, ’Iwaz, the Khali, over the territory 

of Lakhanawati^. 

» Three years and three months exactly as an independent sovereign, from 
the 27th of JamadJ-uI-Aw\val, 599 H., to 3rd of ban, 602 H. He was 
subordinate to his elder brother as sJiown by his coins ; but as a dependent 
ruler he of course ruled over Gha/nin from the time that sovereignty was 


bestowed upon him. 

3 Our author’s father does not figure here among the .See page 

456, nor is mention made of the Sadr-i'KabIr, Kiwani*ul-Mulk, Kukn-ud-Uin, 

Hainzah, who was sent to ofier terms to Kae Pithora. _ 

* * In one copy Durmashi, in a second Durmanghi, and in a third DiirsM or 


Durst. See page 392, note 

> One gocxl copy of the text has, simidy Jat Justice, or Rectitude. 

« Not Dibit ! See the reign of ICutb-ud-Din, next Section. 

7 Pourth Khalj ruler of Dakhanaw att. It is strange that neither Muh-nni- 
mail, son of liakht-yar, nor his two immediate succc'^oi^ in the governnunl of 
1 ikh mawati, arc mentioned here. It w.a:, Muh.amma.l, son ..f iJakhi-yai, the 
Jxhalj, who reduce<l P.ihai and Dakhanawati «iuring Sultan Mu ir^-ud-Dm ou n 
lilclime. and their reduction is mentioned among the vietoncs and suecessev vi 


I 1 
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The Sultan's Kinsme7i and his Maliks. 

Malik Ziya-ud-Din, Mul?ammad®, Durr-i-Ghar [The Pearl 
of Ghur], in Ghur. 

Sultan Baha-ud-Din, Sam, in Bamian. 

Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mahmud, in Firuz-koh. 

Malik Badr-ud-D!n, of Kidan®. 

Malik Kutb-ud-D!n, Timrani. 

Malik Na?ir-ud-Din, Alb-i-^azi. son of Kazil Arsalan 
Saljuki. 

Malik Taj-ud-Din-i-Harab, of Sijistan. 

Malik Taj-ud-Din, Zangi *, of Bamian. 

Malik Mubariz-ud-Din, Muhammad 'Ali-i-Utsuz. 

Malik Na^ir-ud-Din, [Husain], Madinl. 

Malik Na^ir-ud-Din, of Timran. 

Malik Mu-ayyid-ud-Din, Mas’ud. 

Malik Shihab'-ud-Din, MadinP 

Malik Shams-ud-Din, Kidani. 

Malik Taj-ud-Din, [of] Mukran. 

Malik Shah, of Wakhsh. 

Malik Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz-i-Husain. 

Malik Husam-ud-Din, Ali-i-Kar-mdkh. 

Malik Zahir-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Kar-makh. 

Malik Zahir-ud-Din, Fath-i-Kar-makh. 

Malik 'Izz-ud-Din, Husain, son of Khar-mil. 

Malik Husam-ud-Din, son of Khar-mil. 

Malik Na§ir^-ud-Din, Husain, Amir-i-Shikar [Chief 
Huntsman], 

the Sultan at page 491. I^usam-ud-Dfn, Twa?, does not appear to have ever 
been in the immediate service of Mu’izz ud-Dln, and did not acquire sove- 
reignty until ten years after Mu’izz-ud-Din’s death, whilst Muhammad, 

son ofBakht-yar, was assassinated towards the end of the same year in which the 
Sultan was himself assassinated. See the account of the Khalj rulers farther on. 

Strange to say, some of the copies have Shams-ud-Din, I-yal-timi.^ in 
this list also ; but such is not correct. He was the slave of the Sultan’s slave, 
Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, and did not acquire sovereignty until after I-bak’s death, 
and long after the Sultan’s decease. 

* Here again the author puzzles his readers. After Ziya-ud-Dln became 
ruler of Ghur, as our author himself says at page 393, his name was changed 
to Ala-ud-Din. 

® Maternal grandfather of the two Sultans. 

^ This is the person referred to in note*, page 425, and note ', page 481. 

2 See pages 344 and 497. 

^ He is the f.itlicr of Malik Xasir-ud-Din, Madinf, and was sumamed 
iShar-nak. 

^ In .some copies Xasr. 
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Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din. Kh ar*-war. 

Malik Asad-ud-Din, Sher Malik, Wajirt* [of Wajiristan ?]. 
Malik Rukn-ud-Din, Sur, of Ktdan^ 

Amir Suliman-i-Shis. Amir-i-Dad [Chief Justice ?]. 
Amir-i-Hajib, Muhammad ’Alt, Ghazi. 

Amtr-i-Hajib, Khan Malik [?]. 

Amir-i-Hajib, Husain-i-Muhammad Hasan [?]®. 

Malik Mu-ayyid-ud-Din. Mas’ud. 

Amir-i-Hajib, Husain-i-Surkh®. 


Victories^ Successesy and Holy-wars. 


Gardaiz, Sankuran [now Shaluzan], holy-war against the 
Karamitah of Multan and Ochchah, holy-war of Nahr- 
walah, Burshor [or Purshor], Sial-kot, Lohor, Tabar- 
hindah*, Pithora [at] Taratn, Ajmir, Hanst, Sursut!, 
Kuhram, Mirath, Kol, Dihli, Thanktr, holy-war of Buda On, 
Gwaliyur, Bhtrah®, Jai Chand of Banaras, Banaras, 
Kinnauj, Kalinjar, territory of Awadh, Malwah, A-dwand* 
Bihar, Lakhanawati, Marw^-ar-Rud, Ntshapur, Tus, Marw, 
Baward, Nisa, Sharistanah, Sabzwar, Janribad, Khwamzm, 
Andkhud, holy-war of Khita, and Koh-i-Jud [and] the 

Khokhars*. 


» This name is doubtful. It might bo Haz-war, but the above is most 
probable, and may be a nick-name. In modem copies of the text it is written 

J Jr,-' 

• In two copies, Atimadl, and in one coi>y Ahmarl. 

7 Very doubtful. The best and oldest copy has which is un- 

intelligible. 

® In some Habashb ami in others IIusainT. .s , » 

» In one SurkJli or Sarkht, ami in another SarjT or Surji, but these are 
doubtful. Only five copies of the text contain these names at all, and three 
of these are very tlefective. The Amir-i-Hajib, Saraj-ud-Din, Abi Bikr, and 
Baha-ud-Din, Muhammail, are likewise mentioned in Alfl. 


I 

3 


)ne copy has Balhinclah. 

^ery doubtful. It is written v*'— and even best Pans copy. 

Vobably quiet, tramiud, &:c. See reign of Kutb-ud-Din. next Section. 


* Mashrik-ar-Kud in one copy. 

5 It will be remarked that there is no reference ma<le here to the cxpcn i ion 
against Diwal or Hibal. and the sea-coast of Siml. 1 have endeavoured to put 
these “victories, conquests, and holy-wars" in chronological order 
possible ; but many arc mentioned with which Mu izz-ud- )in, 
nothing to do. three in .Inch he was defeated. 

loss of everything, and a n.-ffrow escape from captivi > , aiu othci^ 

Khit.a 71/^5 ue-Ler underlaKcn. The successes m Awadh were gai y . 

A-dwand Bihar and Lakhanawati were acquired by IkJit.yar-ud-Din. Mu 

bamniad, the Kh alj. 


I I 2 
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HI. SUI.TAN ’ALA-UD-DIN, MUHAMMAD, SON OF BAHA-UD- 

DIN, MUHAMMAD. SAM, OF BAMIAN. 

Wlien the Sultan-i- Gh azi. Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i- 
Sam, was martyred at Dam-yak, and Sultan Baha-ud-Din, 
Muhammad, Sam, son of Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad, 
died on his way to Ghazntn*, as has been previously 
recorded, the competitors for the dominion of Gh ur. 
Ghazntn, Bamian, and Hind, of the race of the Shan- 
sabanis, consisted of two lines — one, the [descendants 
of the] Sultans of Ghur, and the other, of the Sultans of 
Bamian. 

When they despatched the bier of Sultan Mu*izz-ud-Din 
from the halting-place of Dam-yak towards Gh azntn^ the 
Turk Maliks and Amirs, who were the slaves of that 
Sultan-i-Ghazi. deprived the Amirs and Maliks of Ghur. 
by force, of the bier of the late Sultan, together with 
precious treasures, and took possession of them^ When 


• Within two days* journey of the capital. See page 432. 

7 One author says, that “the Maliks and Chiefs, on finding the Sultan 
lifeless, rallied round the Waztr, Mu-ayyid-ul-Mulk, and pledged themselves to 
defend the treasure and dominions until such time as a successor should be 
nominated to succeed him. The Sudan’s wounds were s6wn up [after his 
death], and the body was placed in a sort of covered litter, and, pretending 
that he was ill, they escorted it to Qhaznah, and the fact of his death was kept 
a profound secret. The treasures, amounting to 2000 khar-wars [lit. ass-loads, 
one kharwar = about lOO niitus of Tabrb] were conveyed to the capital at the 
same time.” 


The bier of the late Sultan having been taken up, and being conveyed 
towards Gh^znln, on the way quarrels ensued between Mii-ayyid-ul-Mulk, 
the WazTr, and the Gh urtan Amirs. The Wazir wishcil to proceed by way 
of Karman, in order that, through the assisfr^nce of Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-duz, 
who held the government of that district, the. “^ale Sultan’s treasures might be 
conveyed to Ghiyas.\jd-Dln, Mahmud, his npphew, who held the government 
of Bust and Znmln-i-Dawar, to whose succession he was inclined, while the 
Amirs of Gh ur desired to proceed by the route of Gum-rahan wliich 

was nearer to Bamian, in order that the sister’s son of the late monarch, 
Baha-ud-Din, Sam, SnUan of Bamian [who was advancing towards Ghnznin 
when death overtook Iiim] -hould obtain jiossession of these treasures. As 
the Wazir was supportc<l by the .Slaves of the late Sult.an, he was more power- 
ful, and he separated from the Ghurtan Amirs, and. taking along with him 
the bior of the l.ate Sultan and his treasures, proceeded by way of Shaluziin 
[In those days called Sankuran, and, subscf|uently, Shannzan. See note ", 
p. 49S) towards Ghamin. When they reached Karman, Faj-ud-Din, I-yal-duz, 
came forih to receive them, and, when he beheld the bier, he dismounted from 
his hor^e. and received it witli the utmost vcneratioti, and he wept to such 
degr^’C, that the others were quite overcome and wept also. The bier was 
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they reached Karman, the Wazir. Mu-ayyid-ul-Mulk, 
Muhammad-i-*Abd-ullah, the Sanjari, with several other 
persons distinguished among the Turk Amirs, were 
appointed to escort the late Sultan’s bier to Ghaznin, in 
company with other Turk Maliks ; and Malik Taj-ud-Din, 
Yal-duz, who was the Mihtar [or chief] of the Turk Maliks, 
and the greatest and most distinguished of the Sultan’s 
Slaves, held post in Karman. 

When the Sultan’s bier reached Gh aznin. two days after, 
the Sultans of Bamian, *Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, and 
Jalal-ud-Din, ’All, sons of Baha-ud-D!n, Sam, of Bamian, 
in conformity with the solicitations of the Ghuri Amirs, 
such as the Sipah-salar the [Commander of Troops], Suli- 
man-i-Shis®, and the Sipah-salar, Kharoshi. and other 


then conveyed to Gh aznin. and the corpse of the Sultan was interred in the 
Madrasah [college] which he had founded in the name of his daughter, and 
his only child. Firishtah’s account of this affair has not been correctly 
rendered by his translators. 

After the funeral, Sultan Baha-ud-DIn, Sam, set out from Bamian for 
Gh aznin. and on the road was seized with a violent headache which was the 
messenger of his death. There being no hopes of his recovery, he made his 
last request to his two sons, ’Ala-ud-Dfn, Mu^lammad, and Ja!al-ud-Din, 'Alt, 
that they should proceed to Gh^^ntn, and endeavour, by conciliation, to gain 
over the ^^azir, Mu*ayyid*ul-Mulk, the Slaves, and the Amirs of Ghur, and 
take possession of Ghaznin, after which, ’Ala-ud-DIn, who was the eldest son, 
was to be sovereign of Gh aznin. and Jalal»ud-DIn, the younger, sovereign of 


Bamiau. 

The Jami’-ut-Tawarikh confirms this generally, but states that Baha-ud-DIn 
requested them to come to an accommodation with Ghiyag-ud-DIn, Mahmud, 
if he would agree to content himself with Ghur and Khurasan, and leave 
Ghaznah and Hind to *Ala-ud-DIn, Muh^^mmad, the eldest son. 

They came to Ghaznin accordingly, and. although the Ghurlan nobles were 
inclined to offer opposition to this, the Wazlr. persuaded them that as Ghiyag- 
ud-Din, Mahmud, was then wholly occupied in Khurasan, and had proceeded, 
at the head of an army, towards llirat against ’Izz-ud-Dtn, Husain, son of 
Khar-mil, to oppose 'Ala-ud-Dln’s intentions would be useless and uncalled 
for, since they required a ruler over them, and, that, whenever Mahmvid should 
have gained possession of Hirat and subdued Khurasan, it would be easy to 
get rid of ’Ala-ud-Din. So he was allowed to assume the throne. 

When Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-duz, became aware of this in Karman, m compli- 
ance with the request of GhiySs-ud-Din, Mahmud, conveyed to Inm from 
Zamin-i-Dawar, he marched from Karman with a large army upon Ghnznm, 
wrested it by force of arms from ’Ala-ud-Din and his bn>ihcr, Jalal-ud-Din, 
'Alt. who retired to Bamian. Taj-ud-Utn, I-yal-du/, however proceeded to 
read the Khutbah for himself and to coin money m Ins own name ; an.l, after 
some tim^. ’Ala-ud-I >in, and his brother. Jalal-ud-Uin. invaded K.yman and 
Shaluzan, ami deva-^tated the whole of iho^c .h^trict-- See page 

• Slyle<l AiiUi-i-nn'l in ihc list of 
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distinguished personages of the capital city of Ghaznin, 
arrived there from Bamian, and entered the city. Ala-ud- 
Din, Muhammad, Bamiani, who was the eldest of the sons 
of [Sultan] Baha-ud-Din, Sam, ascended the throne, and 
brought the Amirs present there, both Ghuri and Turk, 
under fealty to him ; and the Ghaznin treasury, which, 
from the immensity of its wealth and precious treasures, 
would have [so to speak] considered the hoard of Karun 
but a tithe, was all divided into two equal portions. 
Trustworthy persons have related that the portion of 
Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, ’Alt, Bamtant, who was the youngest 
of the two brothers, amounted to two hundred and fifty 
camel loads of pure red gold, jewel-studded articles, and 
vessels of gold and silver, which was removed to Bamian. 

After a period of some days had elapsed, Mu-ayyid-ul- 
Mulk, the Wazir, and the Turk Amirs, who were at the 
capital, Ghaznin, wrote letters to Malik Taj-ud-Din, Yal- 
duz, soliciting him to come thither, and despatched them 
to Karman. He determined to proceed from Karman to 
Ghaznin ; and, when he arrived in the vicinity of the city, 
Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, made ready to fight, and 
marched out to encounter him ; and Jalal-ud-Din [his 
brother], who also came out of the city, retired in the 
direction of Bamian. 

When the ranks of ’Ala-ud-Din were marshalled against 
Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, the Turk Amirs on either side united 
together, and Malik ’Ala-ud-Din was vanquished, and he, 
along with all the Shansabani Maliks who sided with him, 
was taken prisoner. Alalik Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, entered 
Gh.i/nin, and gave permission to the Shansabani- Maliks, 
so that they returned to Bamian again. 

A second time Sultan Jalal-vid- Din, in order to aid his 
brother, b\la-ud-Din, Muhammad, assembled the forces of 
the territory of Bamian*, and bodies of the troops of [the] 
Begh.u' from Wakh^ and Bada khsh an. and brought them, 

Siylc'l Malik ami Sultan in«li-scriininatcly. 

* I wo copicN of the text have “ the forces of the kingdom of Qhur and of 
r. imT.ln.” Inu 1 «h) not think Mich can |>o:>sil>ly have been meant. The whole 
of the Shan''al>anT Maliks were not >^ubjccts of the Itamian slate. Qhiyas-ud- 
1 'in, Mahnui‘1, the <liieci heir to the empire of hi-s father an<l uncle, was still 
ruliu .4 o% ei' OUur, ami he a|*pears to have fav«)ureil Taj-ud-OTn, I*yal-duz, and 
not to have been particularly friendly tow.artls his kin>mcn of liamlan. 

- One copy of the text, and also the printed text, have instead of 
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and again appeared before Gh aznin. and possessed himself 
of the Gh aznin territory, and re-placed *Ala-ud-Din, Mu- 
hammad, upon the throne, after which^ Jalal-ud-Din 
returned again towards Bamlan. 

Malik Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, a second time, advanced 
with his troops from Karman towards Gh aznin ; and ’Ala- 
ud-Din deputed the Ghuri Maliks and Amirs from Gh aznin 
to repel them. On the part of Malik Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, 
Aetkin, the Tatar, was nominated to proceed in advance 
to meet them. He came upon them at the Ribat® of 
Sankuran, and seized the whole of them drunk and out of 
their senses, and the Gh uri Maliks and the great Amirs 
were there put to death. From thence Malik Taj-ud-Din, 
Yal-duz, appeared before the walls of Ghazftin, and 'Ala- 
ud-Din, Muhammad, was invested within the citadel. I* or 
a period of four months Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, continued to 
invest it, until Jalal-ud-Din, ’Aii, arrived from the territory 
of Bamian to the assistance of his brother, Sultan *Ala-ud- 
Din, Muhammad, and to drive away the Turk forces. 

When he reached the neighbourhood of Ghaznin, the 
Turk Amirs moved out to encounter him, and Jalal-ud- 
Din, *Ali, was overthrown, and was taken prisoner. He 
was brought to the foot of the w'alls of the fortress of 
Ghaznin*, and that fort was taken. When the two brothers 
fell into his hands, after a short time. Malik Taj-ud-Din, 
Yal-duz, entered into a stipulation* with them, and caused 
them to return to Bamian. After a little while, diffcicncc 
of interests arose between the two brothers®. Jalal-ud-Din, 
’^li^ was a lion-hearted monarch, an ascetic, and a iiim 
ruler ; and ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, did not agree with 
him, and he left Bamian, and proceeded to the presence of 
Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm ^ah. The assistance it was 
his object there to obtain was not advanced, and his good 
fortune did not again favour him, and luck did not aid 


M in eleven other copies. The latter is evidently the name of one of the 

Qhuzz tribes. ^ 

» A Karwan Sarae, also a station on an enemy s fronner. 

•» This was ilonc to induce ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, to give up Ghriznin. 

* This evidently refers to the occasion when I-yal dnr fa'C one of Ins 
danshters in marriage to Jalal-ud-Uin, ’Alt. See ,,a.a. second, note 

'^^«’our author says nothing of these aisagreements in his account of Jalal ud 

Din, ’.Mi, at page 432. 
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him ; and, after Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, took 
possession of the territory of Bamian, ’Ala-ud-D!n, 
Muhammad, died^. 

He had the daughter of ’Ala-ud-Dln, Utsuz, son of 'Ala- 
ud-Din, Husain [Jahan-soz], to wife®, and by that Princess 
he had a son. When the writer of these words, Minhaj-i- 
Saraj, in the year 621 H., had to undertake a journey into 
the Kuhistan from the territory of Ghur, on an embassy, 
it was intimated to him that that Princess and her son were 
then in the district of Kh ush-ab. on the borders of Tabas, 
into which part they had come during the misfortunes 
attending the irruption of the accursed ones of Ch in. 

IV. SULTAN r.AJ-UD-DIN. YAL-DUZ, AL-MUTZZI US-SULTANI®. 

Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Sam, was a 
mighty monarch, just, a champion of the Faith, lion- 
hearted, and in valour a second *Ali-i-Abu-TaIib — may 
God reward him! — but he was wanting in children*, and 
one daughter was all he had by [his wife] the daughter of 

? See page 266 — 267. 

® .See page 414. 

* So called fium having been one of the Slaves of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, and 
who, if the lattci had been so “renowned in history” as “ Shahab-ood-Dcen 
Mahomcil Ghoory,” we might have expected to have been styled Shihabf 
in>lcad. Isutb-ud-DIn, hlxik, and others are called Mu’izzi for the same 
reason. It wo\iUl be difficult to decide what is the real meaning here of the 
word Val-duz. In the dificrent copies of the text it is written as above, and in 
the three oldest copies the vowel points are also given ; but in other works, in- 
cluding ^'afa-i and Fasih-i, the word is written more correctly I-yal-duz, the firs 
wold of which is the same as occurs in I-yab Arsalan, I-yal-limish, &c. In one 
lexicographical work without any vowels being mentioned, is said to be 
i ui Ki [of which there is no doubt], and to be the name of a man and a star, 
not a star only. I-yal [y>'], among other meanings, signifies a mounta 
bull ; I-I [J '], which is not the word here meant, means friendly, obcdicnl, 
tame, familiar; and Yal [J>], brave, valiant, intrepid. Duz [;jj] means flat, 
U \cl, smooth, even ; and [;j] dijz and diz [,j] mean a fort, a hill, anti also 
lough, austere ; anger, fury, rage, and the like. Among the Turks, as wt 
other Oriental people, the name of a chihl is often derived from some object o 
incident, trifling or otherwise, which may have stnick the mollier’s fancy, or 
that of any of the women present at the child’s birth ; and the name I-yal-duz, 
Yal-duz, or Yal-duz is tloubtless something of the same kind. 

* From the accounts given by some other authors, it would appear tha 
Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din had had several children bom to him, but only one 
daughter survived him. The others may have die<l in childhootl. At page 344, 
which sec, he is sai<l to have married the daughter of Malik SaiC-ud-Din, Surj 
son of hi> paternal unele, Shihub-ud-Din, Muhammad, Kh ar-nak. whose otiic 
son was named Nasir-ud-Din, Muhammad [Husain]. 
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his uncle, Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, Muhammad, Madim ; and 
he had a great fancy for purchasing Turkish slaves, and 
he bought a great number of slaves of that race. Every 
one of them acquired renown throughout the whole of the 
countries of the East for activity, warlike accomplishments, 
and expertness ; and the names of his slaves became 
published in the four quarters of the world, and during the 
Sultan*s lifetime every one of them became famous. 

Trustworthy persons have related on this wise, that one 
of the confidential favourites of the Sultan’s Court made 
bold to represent to him, saying : “To a monarch like 
unto thee, the like of whom in height of dignity and 
grandeur the whole expanse of the empire of Islam does 
not contain, sons were necessary to thy empire, in order 
that every one of them might be the inheritor of a kingdom 
of the empire of the universe, so that, after the expiration 
of the period of this [present] reign, the sovereignty might 
continue permanent in this family.” That victorious 
Sultan [in reply] uttered these august words ; — “ Other 
monarchs may have one son, or two sons : I have so 
many thousand sons, namely, my Turk slaves®, who will 
be the heirs of my dominions, and who, after me, will take 
care to preserve my name in the Kh utbah throughout those 
territories*.” And so it happened as declared in the 


* And yet the very first Turk slave who acquired the sovereignty after the 
Sultan’s death is turned into a Palhan, i. e. an Afghan, and even the Sult.an 
himself, and without any authority for such a statement. 

* This may explain [for our author’s statements, in different places, make 
the above one very doubtful] why Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-duz, is supposed to have 
issued coins in the sole name of his deceased master and sovereign, and why 
he styles himself “the servant and slave” of the “martyred Sultan, Muhammad- 
i-Sam.” See the notice of his coins in Thomas, “Pathan Kings of Deuli. 
p^es 25— 31. It is quite a mistake to suppose th.at I-yal-duz ever styled 
himself “SulJan-i-Mu'a^sam”— he is styled, at the head of this Chapter, 
A/«*i'r2r--and it is probable the titles on the different coins, especially those 
bearing “ Sultan-ul-MashriV,” from our author’s statement here, apply to the 
late Sultan, or, more probably, to his successor, Mahmud, who is styled b 
authors Sultan-i-MaghriVain wa Shahanshah-i- Maghrabain : 
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Kutb-ud-Din probably did the same, although we have no proof; but. what- 
ever may have been done in our author’s time, ^ams-ud-Din. I-yal-tunisb. 
theKutbT slave and son-in-law. docs not appear to have followed the ^me 
exanipfe, from the evidence on the coins given by 1 homas at pag« $2 
See however our author’s stntcment at page 3yS. where he says the Khutbah 
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hallowed words of that victorious Sultan — on whom be the 
Almighty’s mercy ! — which, throughout the whole dominion 
of Hindustan^ up to the period when this book was written, 
namely, the year 657* H., they observed, and are still 
observing ; and it is to be sincerely implored that, by the 
grace of Almighty God, these dominions may continue, in 
this same manner, under their sway to the uttermost end 
of the existence of the race of Adam. 

I now reach my own discourse, which is the account of 
Sultan Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz. 

He was a great monarch, of excellent faith, mild, bene- 
ficent, of good disposition, and very handsome. The 
Sultan-i-Ghazi, Mu’izz-ud-Din, purchased him when he 
was young in years, and, from the outset of his career, 
appointed him to an office, and subsequently, step by step, 
advanced him to a high position, and made him head and 
chief over the other Turkish slaves®. When he grew up 
he attained authority and power, and the Sultan conferred 
upon him the government of the district of Sankuran and 
Karman^ in feudal fief ; and every year that the Sultan 

>vns read for Sultan Mahmud, and that the coin was stamped with his name 
thronr^hoat theiuhole of the territories of Ghur, Qhazntn, and Hindustan. 

* 1 liat portion of Hinduilan which our author’s patron ruled over probably. 

* In three copic'< 5^*8 11. 

® Jahau.Ara, Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikll, and others, state that the Sultan 
used to treat these Turkish Mamluks like sons, and bestou’cd the government 
of provinces and countries upon them. He esteemed the most, and placed 
the greatest confidence in, Tuj-ud-Din, I-yal-duz, and showed him the greatest 
honour ; and the Sultan’s followers used to pay him great homage, and 
attet\tion, an<l go in his train. During the lifetime of the Sultan, Taj-ud- 
Din became Wall of Kajrnan ; and, from the great honour and respect in 
uhich he was held, he subsequently acquired dominion over the kingdom of 
Qhnzuln. Compare this with Firishtah’s idle tales, both in his text and 
in Dow and Briggs. 

7 The province which Taj-ud-Dfn, I-yal-dilz, held, included the tract of 
country, containing several long valleys with hills on two sides, and 

rivers running through them — extentling from the southern slopes of Spln« 
ghar, the While Mountain, in Pu^to,. and the south-westerly slopes of the 
.^ali Range, on the north j towar<ls the (Junial on the south ; from the range 
of hilK separating the district of Gaidaiz <>n the west ; and to the Sind-Sagar 
or Sind or Indus on the east;— a large tract of country watered by the Kurntah 
[Milg. Kuiram] river and its tributaries, which province, in ancient times, 
m-?t have been exceedingly populous and fionrishing, to judge from the 
remi^ins of several cities still to be seen in it, and which is still very fruitful. 
The upp^er portion of this tract is called the t^.irah of Kurmah, and, lower 
down, lowanis the Sind, are Banu and Marwat. 

The Kurmah <t<irah is about 40 iuroh in length [each huroh, in this part. 
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would make a halt in Karman, on his expeditions into 
Hindustan®, Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, used to feast the whole 


being 2000 paces], and having little level ground. On either side of this 
great darah arc smaller ones, running in nearly transverse directions ; but 
those I would more particularly refer to here, as forming an important portion 
of I-yabduz’s fief, and giving name to the province, are those springing, so to 
speak, from Sptn-ghar. 

One of these is the darah of Shai.Cizan [also written in the account of 
Amir Timur, S/iauuza}i\^ and which our author refers to [see page 450J 
as SankUR.\n, which name appears to have been derived from a tribe of the 
Qhuzz, so named, who held it l>eforc, an<! in the time of Sultan Gh iyas«ud-» 
Din, and his brother, Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din. It is seven kuroh in length 
from north to south, and through it flows a stream which issues from Spin- 
ghar. and joins the river from the l*aiwar valley. Its inhabitants arc Torfs, 
who arc reckoned among the Afghans, but they claim other descent, and 
some Awan-kars, a tribe of Jats, which appears to have been, for the most 
part, displaced by the easterly migrations of the Afghan tribes, and are now 
chiclly located on the other side of the Sind-Sagar or Indus. 

Karman is another darah somewhat smaller, with a stream running through 
it which also joins the Shaluzan and other streams which fall into the Kurmah. 
I find no mention, in .any author, of any ancient town of Kafinan, but the 
governor of the province was located in the darahy and there may have been 
a considerable town so called, or, at least, a permanent encampment. 

East of Shaluzan is the Zlran durahy running in a south-westerly 
direction from Sptn-ghar, and eight kuroh in length. A stream issuing 
from Spin-ghar flows through it, which, having joined the Shaluzan river, 
enters the Kunnah we>t of the town or large village of Ojl Khel. The 
people are Dzazts [turned into jajees by tr.avellers], who also are reckoned 
among the Afghans but CLAIM other descent, and some Awan-kars. 

Another large darah, and the most westerly one, is IrT-ah [vulg. Harrlab], 
twenty in length, running south-west from Sptn-ghAr, very mountainous, 
but very fruitful. Out of this darah likewise a slrc.nm issues, which, flowing 
e.Tst of Baghzan, the chief towm of the Dzazis, enters the Kurmah district, and 


icccives the name of KUrmah. 

Another is Paiwar [not Piicar}, which also has its river, which joins 

the others before mentioned, flowing from the northwards. 

The chief towns .and large villages of this tract, .at present, are Astiya 
[this is not the place referred to at page 339 J» Paiwar, llalut, Zumi^t, Sai<la, 
Ojt Khel. Buland Khel, Balimtn [vulg. Balameen], Iii-al), Baghzan, and the 
cluster of villages called by the name of the darah, Shaluzan, with many of 
smaller size. Kurmah, called by ti.avelloi-s Kunam, where is a fort, aiul the 
residence of the -local governor, is not situated in the Kai-in.an darah, so is 
not to l>c confounded with any place of that name. 1 his name, K.ifman, u hich 
is spelt as the natives sjwll it, has caused some absurd bluiiden; among writers 
and translators, who have supposed it referred to the Persian province of Kirman. 

The darahs south of the Kurmah darah include those of Khost, iXaw.Ti, 


Maidan, and Bakr Khel, each with its stream which falls into the Kuim.'ili; but 
the whole of those menlionod, in the summer, clecreasc very imicli in volume. 

• It was through this province of K.nrmnn — the govenimcnt of which w.as a 
most important post— that the lo-.o<r route from Qhaznin to Pahor lay, wlucli 
is referred to in note \ page 4S1. '1 he route by Karmen w.as the “lower 


route refevreJ lo in ^VllI iu llic s*\inc note. 
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of the Amirs, the Maliks, and the suite, and was in the 
habit of presenting a thousand honorary head-dresses and 
quilted tunics, and would command liberal largess to be 
given to the whole retinue. 

By command of the Sultan-i-Ghazi, a daughter of Taj- 
ud-Din, Yal-duz, was given in marriage to Sultan Kutb-ud- 
Din, I-bak ; and another daughter’ was married to Malik 
Nasir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah*. Sultan* Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, 
had likewise two sons, one of whom he had placed with 
a preceptor. One day that preceptor, by way of chastise- 
ment and discipline, struck the boy over the head with an 
earthen water-flask*. The decree of destiny had come, 
and the water-flask struck him in a mortal place, and the 
boy died. Information was conveyed to Sultan Taj-ud- 
Din, Yal-duz, who forthwith, out of his excessive clemency 
and exemplary piety, sent funds to the preceptor for his 
expenses, with directions that “he should get out of the 
way, and undertake a journey, before the boy’s mother 
became aware of her son’s fate, lest she might cause any 
injury to be done him, in anguish for the loss of her son.” 
This anecdote is a proof of the goodness of disposition and 
the purity of faith of that amiable Sultan. 

I n the last year of the reign of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-D!n, when 
that monarch [on his last expedition into Hind] came into 
Karman and halted there, Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, presented 
those yearly. stipulated thousand tunics and head-dresses. 
The Sultan, out of the whole of them, selected one tunic 
and one head-dress, and honoured his slave by presenting 
liim with his own princely robe; and the Sultan conferred 
upon him a black banner, and it was the desire of his 
august mind that Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, after himself, 
should succeed to the throne of Ghaznin*. When the 

® One daughter was given In marriage to Jalal-ud-Din, ’Alt, of Bamian, 
hence tliere must have been three, or more daughters. See note page 433. 

* Our author styles him Malik and Sultan indiscriminately. 

* I'irishtah has ' a whip ; but all the copies of our author’s 

text liavc The Tabakat-i-/\kbari too says: “he took up a gugglet 

and struck him over the head with it,” &c. A whipping was not likely to 
cau-sc <lcaih, but the other mode of chastisement was. 

* Here again is a specimen of the manner in which Firishtah has been 

translated, and whose trauslaitd work hitherto has furnished the sole materials 
for writers of Indian Histories for our Colleges and Schools: 

says that “ Mahommcfl, in his last expctlilion. favoured Eldo/e so 
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Sultan-i-Ghazi attained martyrdom, it was the desire and 
disposition of the Turk Maliks and Amirs that Sultan 
Ghiyas-ud-Din. Mahmud, son of [Ghiyas-ud-Din] Muham- 
mad, son of Sam, should come from the confines of Garmsir 
to Ghazntn, and ascend his uncle’s throne, and that they 
all should gird up their loins in his service. To this efifoct 
they wrote to the Court of Firuz-koh, and represented, 
saying : “ The Sultans'* of Bamian are acting oppressively, 
and are ambitious of obtaining possession of Gh azntn. 
Thou art the heir to the dominion, and we arc thy slaves^” 

much that he bestowed upon him tht hlack standard of the kingdom of 
Ghizni, by this intimating his will, that he should succeed to the throne,’* 
&c. Briggs has “Mahomed Ghoory, in his last expedition to India, con- 
ferred on Taj-oo<l-Deen the privilege of carrying the black standard of Ghizny, 
an honour which was usually confined to the heir-apparent.” Any one reading 
this last version could only conclude that Taj-ud-Din carried this “black 
standard ” in the last expedition, but such was not the case. Kirighlali copies 
almost the very words of our author : these arc his wonls — “Sultan Mu’i/z- 
ud-Din [he calls him Mu’izz and Shihab indiscriminately] in the latter pari 
of his reign, when he came into Kapman, dignified him by presenting him 
with one of his own dresses, and specially conferred upon him a black banner 
[for his own use that is], and it was the Sultan’s desire that, after his own 
decease, the Gh azntn territory should be his.” 

^ He refers to Baha-ud-Din, Sam’s, sons here. 

* Our author contradicts himself twice, and makes three different statements 
on this subject. At page 431 he says the general desire, both of the Turk and 
Ghurt Amtrs, was that Baha ud-Dtn, Sam, of Bamtan, should succeed to the 
sovereignty ; and at page 432 he contradicts himself, aii<l states that they were 
all inclined to his sons obtaining it. T.aJ-ud-Oin, I-yal-du/, was tlie chief of 
them, ami the principal mover in this matter. From this statement of our 
author, and his accounts given elsewhere, as well as from the statements of 
other authors, it is clear that Taj ud-Din, I-yal duz, up to this liad not 

been removed from the government of this province, an«l therefore ilid not shut 
his sovereign and ma^Ucr out of Gh azntn after his defeat at .\ndkhud ; an<l, 
further, that it was not until he and the other Mamluks of the late Sultan had 
called upon his nephew, Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mahmml, to assume the sovereignty 
over Ghazntn and Hind that he, l-yal-duz, left Karm.an, on being nominated 
to the sovereignty of the king<lom of Ghazi tn, and receiving his freedom from 
Mahmud himself. . 

Alft says, however, that, “ when Taj-uil-Dtn, I-yal-duz, gained a firm hold 
of the authority at Ghazntn. Ghiyas-ud-Dtn, Mahmud, sent him a mess.-ige 
from Firuz-koh, rcrpiesting him to coin the money in his name, and rea<I the 
Khntbah for him. Taj-ud-Din sent a reply, saying, that, when Mahmu.l 
should send him a deed of manumission, he w'ould do so ; otherwise he woultl 
give his allegiance to whomsoever he chose. As Mahmuil was n«ii safe fr«>m 
being assailed by Kh warazm Sliah, and fearing lest 'laj-ud-I)in should go over 
to him [as ’Iz2-ud-I)tn, son of Khar-mtI. had done], he sent the 

rcrpiirecl deed of manumis:,ion to Taj-ud-Dtn, and another to Kutl^-ud-Din. 
i-bak, together with deeds of inve-^titure for the governments of Qh^^nln aiul 
Hindustan respectively. Iyutb-u<l*Drn, I-bak, at this time u.as .at I ur5h'‘r. 
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Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mahmud, replied, saying : " To me 
the throne of my father, which is the capital, Firuz-koh, 
and the kingdom of Ghur, is the most desirable. I confer 
the territory [of Ghaznin] on you ;** and he despatched a 
robe of honour to Sultan Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, and pre- 
sented him with a letter of manumission, and assigned the 
throne of Gh aznin unto him. 

By virtue of this mandate Sultan Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, 
came to Gh aznin. and seized the Maliks of Bamian®, and 
ascended the throne of Gh aznin. and brought that territory 
under his jurisdiction. After a time he was excluded from 
Ghaznin, and again returned to it, and again brought it 

whither had come to guard one of the routes into Hind, and was well pleased 
with what was conferred upon him.’* 

Otlicr writers state that I-yal*<luz sent an agent to Mat»mud and tendered his 
allegiance, and confirm what our author states ; but they probably copied their 
account from his. 

• Called “Sultans” in the preceding paragraph, and in his previous account 
of them. Alfi says I-yal-duz, subsequent to sending Jalal-ud- Din, ’All, back 
to Bamian, as stated in note page 433, assembled his forces, and carried his 
inroads as far as Bust ; and that, when Abt-Dakur [Zakur ?] reached Kabul, 
after his desertion of Jalal-ud-DIn, ’Alt, an emissary reached him on the part 
of Kutb-ud-I)in, i-bak, which emissary he had first despatched to Taj-ud-Din, 
I-yal-duz, reproaching him for his conduct towards his benefactor, Sultan 
Gbiyas-ud-Din, Mahmud, and exhorting him to discontinue it. This emissary 
was directed to ask Abi-Dakur to co-operate with him [I-bak]; and, incase 
I-yal-duz did not hold his hand and repent of his acts, that Abi-Dakur should 
assemble his troops and assail Gh aznin. and wrest it from I-yal-duz, who 
appears to have been then absent In Bust ; and, in case he [Abi-Dakur] did 
not find himself powerful enough for the purpose of taking it, not to be 
deterred, as he was following to support him. Abi-Dakur complied with the 
request, and invested Mu-ayyid-ul-Mulk, the Wazir, whom I-yal-duz had left 
there as his lieutenant, and a portion of the suburbs of Gh aznin was taken and 
occupied by his men. On becoming aware of this movement, I-yal-duz 
returnctl from Bust by forced marches, and reached Gh aznin. on which Abt- 
Dakur precipitately withdrew, and joined Sultan Gh iyas-ud-Din. Mahmud, 
who gave him his manumission, and couferred upon him the title of Malik-ul- 
Um»a [Chief of Nobles]. 

At this lime Sultan Muhammad, Kh warazm Shah, advanced from Hirat [on 
his way to Hirat?], and took the town and fortress of Tal-^an from the 
Ghui I-i, and then marched to Kal-yush [Kal-yun ?] and Fiwar, and encountered 
'-evcral times Amir Husam-ud-Din, the governor of those parts, for Mahmud ; 
but lie did not succeed in his design, as they were very strong places, and 
Sultan Muhammad retired to Ilir.at again. Arrived there, he acquainted the 
rul'.T of Sjjistan of it, and Malik Taj-ud-Dln-i-Harab acknowledged his 
suzcraitily, and read the Khutbah and coined money in Kh warazm Shah’s 
name. The?,c arc the events of the year 594 from the Prophet’s death 
[C04 H.]. The difference between the two eras H. and RlHLAT is ten years 
I' r-. twenty or twenty-one <lays. 
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under his sway. A. second time the same thing happened, 
until, after some time, a battle took place between him and 
Sultan Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, on the confines of the Panj-ab' ; 
and Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, was defeated, and Sultan Kutb- 
ud-Din advanced to Ghazntn®, and remained there for a 
period of forty days, during which time he gave himself up 
to pleasure and revelry. A third time Sultan Taj-ud Din, 
Yal-duz, marched from Karman towards Ghazntn, and 
Sultan Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, retired again towards Hin- 
dustan by the route of Sang-i-Surakh. and once more Taj- 
ud-Din, Yal-duz, brought Gh azntn under his rule*. 

He sent armies upon several occasions towards Ghur, 
Kh urasan, and Sijistan, and nominated Maliks [to com- 
mand them]. On one occasion he despatched a force to 
aid Sultan Gh iyas-ud-Dtn. Mahmud, as far as the gates of 
Hirat, on account of the treason of ’Izz-ud-Din, Husain, 
son of Kh ar-mil. who was the Malik of Hiriit, and who had 
conspired with Sultan Muhammad, Kh warazm Shfih, and 
had gone over to him, and who fled before the forces of 
Gh ur and Ghazntn*. 

On another occasion Sultan Taj-ud-Dtn, Yal-duz, led an 
army towards Sijistan, and remained away on that ex- 
pedition for a considerable time, and advanced as far as 

^ Some copies have **on the conBnes of the Panj-ab-i-Sind” — the five rivers 
of Sind. 

• “ I*yal-duz having sent the Wazir of Gh azntn ag.ainst P^ba-jah and ouste<i 
liim from Lahor [sec reign of Kal>a-jah, next Section], Kutb-ud-Din, hbak, 
advanced into the Panj-ab against I-yabdfiz in 603 II., and, I-yal-duz having 
encountered him, was defeated, and rctrcate<l to Karman and ^alfizan, which 
districts had been his charge in Mu’izz*utl*Dtn’s reign. Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, 
pushed on to Gh azntn [by aiiutlicr route], and (irovc out llie governor, on the 
part of Jalal-utl-Din, Sultan Muhammad, Kh warazm Shah’s son, and then 
gave himself up to wine and debauchery. The people of Qhaznin sent to I-yal- 
duz and solicited him to return ; and, when he arrived in the neighbourhood, 
at the head of a numerous force, Kutb-ud-DIn, l-bak, was quite unprepared 
to resist him, and he ma<le the best of his way towards Hind by the route of 
Sang-t-Surakhf and reached Lohor.” On this occasion *Izz-ud-Din, ’Ali-i- 
Mardan, the Kh ali, who assassinated Muhammad, son of Bakht-y^f* ruler of 
Lakhanawati, and afterwards obtained from Kutb-uil-Din, I-bak, the government 
of that territory, was taken prisoner. See his reign, next Section. “ As Kutb- 
ud-Din did not consider himself safe from the designs of I-yal-duz, he continued 
at Lohor until 607 H., when he met with the accident which caused his death.” 

® On the death of Kutb-ud-Din, and dethronement of Aram ^ah, his 
adopted son. Taj-ud-Dfn, I-yal-duz, sent a canopy of state and other insignia 
of royalty to ^ams-ud-Diu, I-yal-timish- Sec his reign, Section XXI. 

• See note: page 2i)7 ; .and note-’, page 400 
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the gates of the city of Sistan^ At length peace was con- 
cluded between him and Malik Taj-ud-Din-i-Harab, who 
was the king of Sijistan. When Xaj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, set out 
on his return [to Gh aznin], on his way thither, Malik Na§Ir 
ud-Din, Husain, the Amtr-i-Shikar [Chief Huntsman] 
showed disaffection towards him, and engagements took 
place between them. Malik Nasir-ud-Din was overthrown, 
and retired towards Kh warazm [the Kh warazm territory?], 
and after a time returned, until, on the expedition [of Taj- 
ud-Din] into HindOstan*, the Turkish Maliks and Amirs of 


- Oihcr authors do not mention any cause why I-yal-duz should have marched 
ayainst Sistan, and do not give any details respecting this affair. It may have 
been caused through the ruler of Sijistan proposing to acknowledge the suze- 
rainty of Sultan Mut>ammad, Hjwarazm Shah ; but our author does not say a 
word about any expedition of this kind in his account of the rulers of Sijistan. 

Here, again, is a specimen of history-writing. Dow says : “ in con- 

junction with the Emperor J\famood of Ghor^ sent an army to Hirat, which 
they coni/ucred, as also a great part of Seistan ; but, making a peace with the 
prince of that country, they returned.''' Then Brioos says: “At length, in 
conjunction with the King, Mahmood of Ghoor, he {^"^^eldooz) sent an army to 
Herat., which he rei-'uced, as also great part of Seestanf &c. tirishtah, how- 
ever, says : “ Once, to support Sultan Mahmud, ‘he despatched an army against 
Hirat, and oz'ercame the Malik of Hirat, Tzz-ud Din, Ilusain-i-Elliif'n^ik 
another occasion he marched an army against Sistan, and invested it, and [then] 
ma<le a peace with the Malik of Sistan, and returned.” Firishlah, however, 
is no authority whatever for Western affairs ; and as to overcoming Tzz-ud- 
Din, son of Husain- i-Khar-mil, see last para, to note page 258. For 
further details rcs[>ccting the reign of I-yal-duz not mentioned here, see pages 


417 and 420. 

» Nasir-ud Din in two copies, and Na§r in another. He held the office ol 

Chief Huntsman under the late Sultan. 

* Among the events of the year Rihlat 603, .'according to Alfl [Hijrah 613]. 

Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, actpiired possession of Ghazinn. After 
that monarch had possessed himself of the territory of Jhamian ajid Khurasan 
from the Ghurtan nobles, he despatched an agent to Taj-ud-Din, I-yal duz, 
intimating that if he, Taj ud-Dtn, would acknowledge his suzerainty, and 
stamp the coin with his name, and pay him a yearly tribute, he should be left 
in quiet possession of Qhazntn ; other%vise he must he prepared to sec his 
troops speedily appear before it. Taj-ud-DIn, I-yal-duz, called a council o 
his Amirs ; and Kutlagh Tigln, his Amir-ul-Umra [Jamr.ut.Tawarlkll ^ys 
his Nayab or l.ieutenant at Qtaznln], who was another of the late Sultan 

Mu’izz.ud l-)in’s slaves, advised that the Sultan’s demands should be acceded 
to, as it was impossible for them to resist Khwarazm ^ah. Taj-ud-DIn, 
I-yal-duz, complied, and despatched befitting offerings and presents, and 

accc[*ted the Sultan’s etrms. 

Not li'ng after these events, Taj ud-Din went out on a hunting excursion, 
and Kullagb Tigtn sent information to the Sultan [who was then on the 
northern frontier of I - yal-du/.’s territcry], saying, that freed 

from Taj-u<l-Dtn’s presence, ami urged him to come thitlier that he might 
tlelivcr up the place to him. Kh warazm Shah acceded to the request, and 
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Gh aznin conspired together and put to death the Khw ajah. 
Mu-ayyid-ul-Mulk, Muhammad-i-’Abd-ullah, Sanjari, who 
held the office of Wazir, and likewise Malik Na^ir-ud-Din, 
Husain, the Amir-i-Shikar. 

After a period of forty days Sultan Muhammad, 
Kh warazm Shah, marched an army from the side of 
Tukharistan, and advanced towards Gh aznin : and his 
troops suddenly and unexpectedly seized the frontier route 
leading into Hindustan, towards Gardaiz and the Karahah* 
Darah [Pass], Sultan Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, took the. route 
towards Hindustan, by way of Sang-i-Surakh®, and reached 
Lohor. An engagement took place between him [Sultan 
Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz] and the august Sultan Shams-ud- 
Din, I-yal-timi^^, in the vicinity of Tarain®, and Sultan 


obtained possession of Gh aznin ; and Taj-ud-DTn, finding what had happened 
[Taj-ul-Ma’asir says in 612 H.], retired towartis Hind. The Jami’-ut-l awartkh 
states that this took place in 61 1 H., and that all the dominions of the Qhuris 

fell under his sway. r 

Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm ^ah, having obtained possession of Qh^z- 
nfn, a's above related, Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-duz, continued his retreat towards 
Hind. On reaching the neighbourhood of Labor, he fought a battle with 
Na^ir-ud-Din. Kaba-jah, who w.as governor of that province on the part of 
Kutb-ud-Din, l-bak, defeated him, took possession of Labor for himself, and 
soon appropriated the whole of the Panjab. [Sec the account of Nasir-ud-Din, 

I^aba-jah, page 532.] ^ 

Khwarazm Shah, according to the statement of AlfT, on taking possession 

of Ghaznin. put to death all the Qhurtan nobles and chiefs [which is very 

improbable], made over the city and territory to his son, Jalal-ud-Din [he 

nominaUd him to the nilership of those parts, but left an ofiTiccr there as liis 

son’s deputy], and returned to Kh warazm. 

6 In some copies Karasah [ 4-’/ ], but the best have 4 *‘^ras above. It is 

one of the Passes on the route from Qhazntn towards l.ahor, the name of which 
has been changed with the change in the inhabitants of those parts. ^ 

® There are three or four places so called, signifying the “ Pei forate<l . tone. 
The route here seems to refer to a more southerly route than that by the Pass 
above mentioned. It is a tolally different route to that menUoned at page 

7 Four good copies, two of which arc old ones, write this name here, and m 
some other places, with two ts— I-yal-tit.nish, and some olhci writers do the 

^""^The engagement between Sultan T.aj-«< 1 -T)in, T-yal-duz, and this "august 
Sultan ’’-the slave of the slave, Kutb-ud-DTu, M-k Jus own ~ 

took place, by some accounts, on Saturday, the 20th of p^aww.il, 6. . .. ami. 

according to others, on Mon.lay, the 3rd of Shawwal 6.2 n.. at I ara 1 
now Tnlswarf. near I’anipa,. in the nci^l.l.ourl.ooa of winch "-yi; " ^ ^ 

has so often been tlechle.l. Taj-u<l. 1 )i,. was put to .lea l, soon ^ 
citaacl of Ihulr.T.n, by his rival, I-yal-li.nish, on u hon> he ha.l himself c - 

fened the insignia of royally afler 1-yal-iiinii.h's usiirpalio.i of ill • soveieignU 

K K 
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Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, was [defeated and] taken prisoner, 
and sent to the district of Buda*un ; and there he was 
martyred, and there his mausoleum is situated, and has 
become a place of pilgrimage, and is visited by suppliants. 

His reign extended over a period of nine years. The 
Almighty’s mercy be upon him ! God alone is immortal 
and eternal ! 


V. SULTAN-UL-KAKIM [THE BENEFICENT], KUTB-UD-DIN, 

I BAR. AL-MU’IZZi US-SULTANL 

The beneficent and just Sultan, Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, 
who was a second Hfitim, seized the throne of Ghaznin, 
and took it out of tlie hands of Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, who 
was his father-in-law. He occupied the throne for a period 
of forty days, and, during this space of time, he was wholly 
engaged in revelry, and in bestowing largess ; and the 
affairs of the country through this constant festivity were 
neglected. The Turks of Gh aznin. and the Alaliks of the 
Mu’izzi [dynasty], wrote letters secretly to Sultan Taj-ud- 
Din, Yal-duz, and entreated him to return. Sultan Taj- 
ud-Din determined to march thither from Karman, and, as 
the distance was short, he reached Gh aznin unexpectedly. 
Sultan Kutb-ud-Din, when he became aware of this, retired 
from Gh aznin towards Hindustan again, by the way of 
Sang-i-Surakh® ; and, as both of them, in the position of 
father-in-law and son-in-law, were in the relation of father 
and son, they did not cause any injury to be done to each 
other. Subsequently to that, the territory of Ghaznin came 
into the possession of Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Sh ah, 
and under the authority of the Khwarazmi Maliks, as has 
been previously recorded. 

This Section, on the Shansabanis and their Slaves, is 

of Dihli, and dethronement of ICutb*ud-Din’s son [according to our author, 
but his adopted son, according to others], and putting him to death. 

• A very stable government, certainly — forty days ! Our author has made 
Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, one of tlte” Sultans of Gh aznin. as though he wanted to 
make up the number as much as possible, and he is introduced here without 
any cause whatever. Taj-ud-DTn, I-yal-dur, took Labor, and ousted its 
governor, and held it a much longer time, and he, under the same system, 
should have been entered among the Sultans of Hindustan. 
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concluded ; and, after this, I come to the Section on the 
Sultans of Hindustan, the first of whom to be mentioned 
is Sultan Kutb-ud-Din, 1 -bak. and his illustrious actions', 
which, please God, will bo recorded as fully as the limits 
of this book will permit. 


» Tlic more modem copies of the text differ here somewhat. 



SECTION XX. 

ACCOUNT OF THE MU’IZZlAH SULTANS OF HIND. 


Thus saith the feeble servant of the Almighty, Aba 
'Umr-i-’Usman, Minhaj-i-Saraj, Jurjani — the Almighty God 
preserve him from indiscretion ! — that this Tabakat is de- 
voted to the mention of those Sultans, who were the Slaves 
of the Court, and servants of the Sultan-i-Ghazi, Mu’izz-ud- 
Din, Muhammad, son of Sam *— on whom be peace ! — and 

» English writers on Indian History, with scarcely an exception, begin, 
from this point, their — I say ///«>, because no native historian does so for 
obvious reasons — “ Afghan or Patan nyuasty of Dehli^^* with the first 
Turkish slave king, Kutb-vid-Din, of the Powerless Finger, — although one or 
two of them cojnmeiicc with his Tajik master, Sultan Mu’izz*ud*DIn, 
Muhammad, son of Sam, Gh urT. — as its founder. 

This monstrous error, which has been handed down from one writer to 
another for more than a century, no doubt,, originated with Dow, who, in 
176S, published a version of Firisju ah’s History, the commonest Persian 
historical work that is to be met with in India, and the one which is generally 
known to most educated Musalmans. The work, in itself, which is a com- 
pilation from otlier works, and largely copies the histories composed in the 
reign of Akbar, is not very often incorrect ; but, consequently, Firigbtah 
is not a very great authority, and, as regards non-Indian history, no authority 
at all. 

Dow professes, in his Preface [which teems with monstrous errors, but 
which I must pass over here, as I have referred to it in another place. Sec 
Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society for the present year, 1875], 
to have entered into “ more detail" — to have ** clip/'ed the iviugs 0/ Firishta*s 
turQid ex/>ressiofiSt and rendered his tnetaphors into common language and 
further states [p. ix] that he ha.s “given as few as possible of the faults f!] 
of the author ; but lias been cautious enough, not \vittingly at least, to sub- 
stitute any of his o^on in their place” [!!]. 

Nolwitlistanding all this, the work was so translated, that Gibbon suspected 
“that, through some odd fatality, the style of Firishtah had been improved 
by that of Ossian and, as it caused the late Sir H. Elliot, in his Biographical 
iNDE.x [p. 317], to say “his [I')ow\s] own remarks are so interwoven as to 
convoy an entirely different meaning from that lohich Firishtah intended f and 
“sonic of the commonest sentences arc misunderstood, and tire florid diction 
was occasionally used to gloss and embellish an imperfect comprehension of the 
original.” 

This is, by no means, an exaggerated picture of the translation, but, on the 
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who, in the empire of Hindustan, sat upon the throne of 
sovereignty ; to whom the throne of the kingdom of that 

contrary, a very sober one, as 1 shall show in as brief a manner as possil.Io 
wiih regard to those passages only which have le<i some conscientious writer’ 
to turn Turkish slaves, lUialj Turks, the descendants of Jats, low caae 
Hindus, and Sayyids, into Afghans or Patans. 

Passing over the numerous errors in the Preface of Dew's translation to 
save space, I begin with his Introduction, which is taken from 1 - irishtah’s, hut 
a va^t deal of the original is left out, for obviou, reasons and what has beer 
retained is full of ri-liculous mistakes. In the account of a IlmdCi king styled 

Kid Kaj [page S], be has: “The mountaineers of Cabul and Caiulahar, 

an called . [>ie] or advanced agaiiut Keda-raja.” '1 he words in 

italics arc Nr>r in Firishtah. 

At i*agc 50, vol. i. Dvov has : “In the following year, Mainood [Mahmud 
of Gha/iun is meant, but the iian^lator ignores the letter h —in hi^ 
name] led his army towards (^hor. One native prinec of 'tliat countiy, 
Mah(jnime<l oj the .S<\ >- h i' ,j i/:f [-le], ii /■mitipaliiy in the tnoimiaini 
famous for Inrlh to the Chorian dynast} f cVc. PRI00<, too, follow > 

1 >ow elu-'cly, and often veibalim, in his veidon of Firishtah. 'Ihi' identical 
passage in his translation (m»I. i. page 49) runs thus ; — “ In the following 
yeai Malunoo<l led an army into (jhoor. 'I he iiaiive prince of that country, 
Mahomed ty" the ^Ij^hitn tr/he of Si'or {the same ra..e h.rth to the 

dynasty that czentiuilly siueecd^d in sti(n\rtin^ the fi'nily of .Side, '.fu t\.c. 

'1 here is Nor A \VoUl> in l io^lah about “the Afghan tiibeof Sooi ; ” 
the whole of llie passages in italics, in bt.»l!i iranslaliiuo, are Not in 1 irishtah. 
]• rom lliis particular passage it i-, I suspect, that the inonstious error of 
making PaUins or Afglj.ins of all tlie lulcrs <if Itihlf, 'I'urk, Khali, Jat, tjr 
Sayyid, has arisen. Com|)deist)f ln<lian Ilouay, jio doiil.t, felt .i-suiad that 
this statement, fioni its l-eing tepe.Ued l y b.iih lian n...-t be in 

I'in^htah, aii'l, being in hioshtah, that it niM'l be line ; but it is Noi iit 
I’lrishtah, neither is sucli a slaieineni t o .,/, n-.i t> siu. !i t<.' l;e /•<•./ /;/ tiny 
A! uh<t tn m ad, 4 n h i A a y. 

A few lines under tin: pa iii .pUsiion, thu, inCoiiev.ily ti .lud.aed, a I«kd 

to, and altere<l Iojiii tin- original, 1 iiisht.di nfcrs to the Is. iMl»*i-\ ainini, .111 • 
(j notes our ituthor' s 7. v/ /(' as Ins aui hoi ity \\ iih u f< r s iici t' > llu- con ve 1 ;< a, <d t la- 
Ghuti.uisto I'l.'on, and says: “but the autln.. <d tin; 'I'.d .a kat -i - N .'is 1 1 1, and 
!• akhr-u 1 - 1 >i n, M ubarak Sli, ih , .l/o r. • //■ - /,'. , /,- j, e. <d ike town oj N 1 1 1 w - .n 
KCid — who c«*mp(oed a hi sloi y, ’’ \c. (wliuli Inislr.k m\s,r r. , ' "t leiiii' 
of it from our autlior. S'.e ['age , , /‘-.■y- 

but lb iggs, who aj >1 <<,.\r « to lia\ e 1 ie« n c ju.d 1 y n > it t * n ' 1 k * ‘ A ' , m < 

monomania, tiaiislates iki' !,i t [..niot tk' > n' t.>c. 

Dcen Mii)>aiiik / I'i/y \\ I (' * V I »i . <t I, ' '• ) 

Mai w-ai -kndi — as I 1 • 'i 

At page 132, )j.,w k,i ; i '.. 
to the TWit nut'll, ill. I,. '■ ,111/ , 

and-lioeuty, ,in./ Oownv.m Os utn /; / 

son of Sttl'U, /. Lh” kc. 

There is N<#i one woic! i,{ i;.. in 1 ii ‘^h' k. H. 
aucesl#>rs as <»ur ant I lor [ fi 01 n w k' ■ % w • i ! ! ■ v • 

give t keni, name I ■> nam- d' ■ 1. ' ■ . / , | . I i 1 

a|iparenl]v, what lo. lowed m u.' 
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monarch passed — in the same manner as his own august 

fertile imagination — the “ generations down TO Mamood” of 

to whom the Ghvirts were no more related than they were to Dow himself. 

I have not a copy of Briggs’s version by me now, that I might compare it 
with Dow’s, but I should not be surprised if, in this instance also, he had 
drawn his inspiration from Dow. It was from this identical passage, probably, 
that the author of a *^S/udenrs Manual of Indian History^* was led to 
imagine that Mahmud of Ghazni n was ’’the great ancestor of Shahab-ood- 

DeenJ*' . ^ . . V.. 1. 

As Sam was the name of Rustam’s family, the Tazik Ghuris might have 

been, with equal plausibility, made descendants of Rustam, son of Zal. the 

Sigizt, and moreover Sigistan or Sijistan is close to Gliur, and several of the 

Gh uri chiefs were called Sam. 

I now pass from the “Ghuzni Patans”and the Turkish slave Patans 

to the Tughlak dynasty or “Tuglick Patans.” 

Dow has, at page 295, vol. i. : “We have no true account of the pedi^ee 
of It is generally believed that his father, whose name was Tuglick, 

had licen, in his youth, brought up as an imperial slave, by Balin. His 
mother was one of the tribe of Jits. Bnt indeed the pedigrees 0/ the Kings of 
(he Poiatt empire make sueh a loretched fgnre ift history^ &c. ^ 

Not onk of the words in italics is in Firiglitah : the whole sentence is his 

own concoction. Compare Briggs also. ^ 

Under the reign of the Afghan ruler whom Dow styles *‘Shere”[voL 1. 
page 159I, being more correct in his translation, he consequently contradicts 
some of his former assertions. He then describes Roh from Kirishtah [ 
Student's Mannal of Indian ///>/«?/>'” however assures us that it is only “ a 
tozoUf in the province of Peshawur ” 1 ! ! ], but makes several mistakes in 
doing so ; but Firishtah himself blundered greatly when he said that the 
son of the Ghui t chief who took up his abode among the Afghans was caUed 
Muhammad-i-.Surt, and that his posterity are known as the Si'ir Afghans. 
The Afglian tradition is very different. According to it, the chiePa son was 
named Sliah Iliisain, he was said to have been descended from the younger 
branch of the ^hurian race, while Muhammad-i-Siu 1, said to be the great-great 
grandfather of the two Sult.ans, Gh iyas-ud-Din and Mu’izz-ud-DIn, was 
dcscen<led from the elder bfmneh with wliom the sovereignty lay. This Sh‘'‘h 
Husain, by one of Wis Afgh.an wives, had three sons, Ghalzt, Ibrahtin, sumamed 
Lotll and Ludi — but properly, Loc-<laey — and Sarwanl. LudI had two 
sons, of/e of whom was namc'l Siani, who had two sons. Prank! and Isma il. 
Pranki is the ancestor in the eighth degree of the FIRST Afghan or Patan 
that atlaitictl the sovereignty of Dihlt, namely, Sultan Bah-lCil, of the Sh^hu 
3 S.hel tribe of I.udt, and founder of the I-udrah dynasty. He is the thirtieth 
ruler of Dihll counting from Kutb-ud-DIrt, the Turkish sla' c of Sultan 
M u’izz-ud - 1 >In, Muhainmad-i-Sain, Gh urt ; but; according to Mr. E. Thomas^; 
“ ('hr.mic/es of the Poth.iu Kings of Behli, ’ he, under the name of “ Buhldl 
lx)di,” is the thirty-second I'atan lailer. 

'I Iic Ollier sons, of whom ^hah Husain is said to have been the father, 
hiriucd ‘ie|*.aratc tril>c-', one of which, the Gh alzYs. I shall have to make a few 
icinarl;; nb.uit. shortly. 

Isina’il. br. 'trier of rr.inkl, .and son of SianI, son of Iildi, had two sons, one 
of wluiin iiftiiicd Sur, who is the founilcr , — not Muliamiu.ad, son of Suriy 

tlie Ghui irm —of the >Vfg)ian trilic, not of .SVbv", which licre is vl proper name, 
but of Sf K. Sfii-, gy.nf :^i\tnds>-n of Lruli. ha<l four sons, from one of whom, 
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words had pronounced, and which have been previously 

in the ninth degree, sprung Farid, afterwards Slier Shah, and therefore, 
according to the Afghan mode of describing their peoples* descent, he would 
be styled, ^er Sian, of the Shcra Khel. of the Sur subdivision of the 
Ludi tribe of the Balant Afghans or Patans. The name of Surt occurring 
among the Qhurt Taztks, and Sur among the Afghans, immediately struck 
Firishtah probably, and he, at once, jumped at the conclusion that they were 
one and the same, and that the Ghuris were Afghans, and Afghans Ghurts. 
But, although Firishtah made this mistake — for he is the first who made it — 
he ftfver turns Turkish slaves, Shalj Turks, Sayyids, and others into Patans, 
for, according to Firishtah’s statements also, B^-lul, Ludi, is tfu first Patan 
sovereign of Dihliy as stated by other authors who preceded him. 

Under the reign of Salim [Islam] Shah> Sur, Dow has [at page 191, 
voL ii.], when mentioning his death, “In this same year, Malimood, tfu 
Patan King of Guzerat, and the Ni^am of the Decan, who was of the same 
natiotiy died,** 

Here we have the descendant of a converted Rdjpfu of the Tak sept, on 
the one hand, and the descendant of a Brahman of Bija-iiagar [Bi-jaya- 
nagar], on the other, turned into Af<1hans ; but 1 need scarcely add that 
the words in italics AttE not contained in Firishtah. Compare Briggs also 
here. 

One example more and I have done with these monstrous blunders ; but there 
arc scores unnoticed still. At page 197, vol. ii. Dow, under the reign of 
Ibrahim, Sur, has : “ In the meantime, Mahomined of the Afghan family if 
Ghor, govemour of Bengal, rebellcti against Maht>inmed.” The words in 
italics ARE NOT contained in Firishtah’s text ; and what that author does 
state is perfectly correct. What Briggs has I am not awiu’c. 

The last of the eight Afghan or Patan sovereigns of I^ihli, as Bah lCil was 
the firsty was Ahmad Khan, who, on ascending the throne, adopted the 
title of Sultan Sikandnr. 

The renowned Afghan chief, the warrior and poet, Khnsh bal of 

the Khatak tribe, who was well versed in the history of his people, menlioiis 
the only two Patan dj'nastics— LCuilah an<l Sur, in one of his poems [Sec my 
V Poetry of the Afghans,” page 197] in these words 

“ The whole of the deeds of the Patans are better than llmse of the Mughals ; 

BvU they have no unity among them, and a great pity it is. 

The fame of Baii-lOl, and SijER Sham too, resoundeth in my ears— 

Afghan emperors of India who swayed the sceptre effectually and well. 

For six or seven generations did they govern so wisely. 

That all their people were filled with admiration of them.” 


He does not claim theTaztk Qhurts, Turks, Parlindiahs, and .Sayyids however. 

I must mention before finishing this, I fear, tiresome note, tl»at Elpiiin- 
STONE docs not perpetrate the monstrous blumler I have been ablating on. 
He very properly calls the Turkish slaves, the “Slave Dynasty;” ami il.e 
others under their proper designations. I do not say slaves iji .a c(*ntcmptuous 
sense, far from it, for tliey were most able rulers, ami many of iliem wcie of 
as good descent as their master; but they were NOI Patans nor did they 
belong to a Patan dynasty. It was however left for the ricsnleiit of the 
Archaeological Section, at the l.ito Oriental Congrc-> [■ .1 the .authoniy 
of Major-Gcn. A. Cunningh.am probably} to croun ihi> cdihco ol 
wilh“Ghori Pathans,” “Khiljt Pathan^,” “'Fughlak P.rthan.,” ..o; f' “ <^han> 
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recorded * — who became the heirs of his dominion, and the 
august brows of whom became encircled with the imperial 
diadem of that sovereign ; and through whose sway the 
signs of the lights of the Muhammadan faith remained on 
the records of the different parts and tracts of the territories 
of Plindustan : and may such evermore continue ! The 
Almighty's mercy be on those passed away, and may He 
prolong the empire of the remainder ! 


t SUTTAN KUTIB-UD-DiN, I-BAK, AL-MUT2Zi US-SULTAnI* 


The beneficent Sultan Kutb-ud-D!n, T-bak, the second 
Hatim, was a high-spirited and open-handed monarch. 
7 he Almighty God had endowed him with intrepidity and 
beneficence, the like of which, in his day, no sovereign of 
the world, either in the east or west, possessed ; and, when 
the Alost High God desireth to make manifest a servant of 
His in magnificence and glory in the hearts of mankind, 
He endows him with these attributes of intrepidity and 
beneficence, and makes him especially distinguished, both 
by friend and foe, for bounteousness of generosity and the 
display of martial prowess, like as this beneficent and vic- 
torious monarch was, so that, by the liberality and the 
enterprise of him, the region of Hindustan became full of 
friends and empty of enemies. His gifts were bestowed 
by hundreds of thousands and his slaughters likewise 
were by hundreds of thousands, like as that master of elo- 
quence, the Imam, Baha-ud-Din, Oshi % observes in praise 
of this beneficent sovereign : — 


“ Truly, the bestowal of /a^s thou in the world didst bring : 

Thy hand brought the mine’s affairs to a desperate state. 

T ho blood-fillcd mine’s heart, through envy of thy hand. 

Therefore produced the ruby as a pretext [within itj ®.** 

(Afghans arc not “Pathans” here !J, “Bengali Pathans,” and ‘*Juanpuri 
Pail»ans. After this we may shortly expect liindu Pathans and Pars! Fathans, 
or even English, Irish, and Scotch Pathans. 

3 See i-agc 497. 

» That is the slave of Sultaa-Mu’izz-ud-Dfn. 

* Hence he is also calle-d Lak Da khsh ” — the giver of See page 

555* 'vhcre Rae Laklimanlah, his contemporary, is also said to have been a 
Lak Pa kh sT>. 

* He pa-.sc'l the greater part of his life in Hindustan, and ivas one of the 
most di-,tin:np;-lnvi nien of Kutb-ud-Hin’s assembly. 

® lilt ». -- 'f y <->{ Kutl>-ud*r>In became a pro\erb in. IlimlQstan, and still 
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At the outset of his career, when they brought him from 
Turkistan, Kutb-ud-Din reached the city of Ni^apur. 
The Kazi-ul-Kuzat [Chief Kazl], Fakhr-ud-Din, ’Abd-ul- 
’Aziz-i-Kafi, who was a descendant of the Imam-i-A’zam. 
Abu Manifah of Kufa^, the governor of the province of 
Ni^apur and its dependencies, purchased him ; and, in 
attendance on, and along with his sons, he read the Word 
of God, and acquired instruction in horsemanship, and 
shooting with the bow and arrow, so that, in a short time, 
he became commended and favourably spoken of for his 
manly bearing. VVhen he attained unto the period of 
adolescence certain merchants brought him to the Court 
of Gh aznin ; and the Sultan-i- Gh azi. Mu*izz-ud-Din, Mu- 
hammad, son of Sam, purchased him from those traders. 
He was endowed with all laudable qualities and admirable 
impressions, but he possessed no outward comeliness ; and 
the little finger [of one hand ?] had a fracture®, and on that 
account he used to be styled I-bak-i-Shil [The powerless- 
fingered] *. 


continues to be so. **The people of Hind, when they praise any one for 
liberality and generosity, .say he is the * Kutb-ud-Din-i-kal,’ that is, the 
^kUtb*iid»Din of the age, XW signilying the age, the lime, &c.’' Blood is a [>lay 
on the ruby’s colour. 

^ Sec page 384, and note 

• Some say the Ka^t sold ICutb-ud»Din to a merchant, but others, that, 
after the Kami’s death, a merchant purchased l^utb-ud-Din from his 
and took him, as somfething choice, to Gh aznin. hearing of Mu’izz-iul-Diii’s 
\tfun styled Shihab-ud-DinJ predilection for the purchase of slaves, and that 
he purchased I^utb-ud-Din of the merchant at a very high price. Another 
work states, that the rncrchant presented him to Mu’izz-ud-Din as an oflering, 


but received a large sum of money in return. 

Firightah quotes from our author here correctly, but his translators manage 
to distort his statements, and Kutb-ud-DIn is made out a proficient in Arabic 
and Persian, indeed, a ripe scholar. “ He made a wonderful progress in the 
Persian and Arabic languages, and all tlu poliU arts and sciences ” says Dow ; 
and Briggs repeats it ; hut Firishtah’s statement was respecting his talent for 
government, and his accomplishments in the art of war. Klphinstone and 
others, led astray by the translators, copy tluir incorrect statemenu. 

» The printed text here has the words •> j\ which arc not correct, 


and spoil the sense. . 

» i-bak — '^\—aloH4 is clearly not the real name of ^utb*u<l-(lin, for, 
if it were, then the word — added to it would make it I-bak of 

the withered or paralyzed hand or limb ; and, even if the word shd were 
used for sJial, it would make no material difference. Now \vc know that 
IKutb-ud-din was a very active and energetic man, and not at all paralyzed 
in his limbs ; but, in every work in which he is mentioned, it is diKincily 
staled that he was called I-bak because one ol his hUU /Ins^rs wa:> hrukcu or 
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At that period, Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Din, now and then was 
wont to give himself up to pleasure and jollity. One night 
he had given directions for an entertainment and con- 
viviality, and, during the entertainment, he commanded a 
gift to be bestowed upon each of the slaves present, con- 
sisting of sums of ready money, and gold and silver, both 
wrought and unwrought. As to the portion of these gifts 
which came to Kutb-ub-Din*s share, he came forth [with] 
from the jovial party, and bestowed the whole of the wealth 
upon the Turks ^ and janitors, and other attendants, so 
that nothing whatever, little or much, remained to him. 

Next day, this story was conveyed to the royal hearing, 
and the Sultan distinguished Kutb-ud-Din by his favour 
and intimacy, and assigned to him an honourable post 
among the important offices before the throne and the 
royal audience hall ^ and he became the leader of a body 
of men, and a great official. Every day his affairs attained 
a high degree of importance, and, under the shadow of the 
patronage of the Sultan, used to go on increasing, until he 
became Amir-i-Akhur [Lord of the Stables]. In that 
office, when the Sultans of Ghur, Ghaznin, and Bamtan, 
adv'^anced towards Kh urasan to repel and contend against 
Sultan Shah, the Khwarazml, Kutb-ud-Din was at the 
head of the escort of the foragers of the stable [depart- 
ment], and used, every day, to move out in quest of forage . 

injured, and one author distinctly states that on this account the nick*name 
of i-bak-i-Shil was given to him. Some even state that Sultan Mu’izz-ud- 
Dtn gave him the name of Kutb-ud-dln, while another author states that it 
was the Sultan who gave him the by-name of I-bak-i-Shil. It may also be 
remarked that there are a great many others mentioned in this work who 
are also styled I-bak. Fanakatt, and the author of the Jami’-ut-Tawartkh, 
both style him t-bak-i-Lang — and long means maimed, injured, defective, 
&c., as well as lame. 

i-bak, in the Turkish language, means only, and according to 

the vowel points, may be ’Arabic or Persian ; but the ’Arabic sbal, which 
means having the hand {or part) “oitheredy is not meant here, but Persian sjiilt 
signifying, “soft, limp, weak, powerless, impotent, paralyzed,” thus I-bak-i- 

Shil — the-wiak fingered. See Thomas : PathaN Kings of DehlI, page 3^* 

2 Turkish guards, the slaves of the household. 

^ The text is defective here in nc.irly every copy, but comparison makes 
the pasvage correct, 'flic idiom also varies considerably for several lines, as 
in numerous other places, already referred to. 

^ (Jihcrs ^ay Kutb-vi'l-I)In, with the patrol under his command, had pushed 
up the river bank of the Murgh-ab, towar^ls Marw, when he unexpectedly fell 
ui with the army of Sultan Shah. All his endeavours to effect his retreat. 
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Unexpectedly [upon one occasion], the horsemen of Sultan 
Shah came upon them and attacked them * Kutb-ud- 
Din displayed great energy ; but, as the horsemen [with 
him] were few in numbers, he was taken prisoner; and, by 
Sultan Shah*s commands, was put under restraint. 

When a battle took place between Sultan Shah and the 
Sultans of Ghur and Gh aznin. and the former was put to 
the rout, the Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Din*s men brought Kutb- 
ud-Din, placed on a camel, in gyves of iron, as they found 
him, into the victorious Sultan's presence. The Sultan 
commended and encouraged him * ; and, after he returned 
to the seat of government, Gh aznin. the fief of Kuhram 
was committed to Kutb-ud-Din*s charge^. From thence 
he advanced towards Mirath, and took possession of that 
place in the year 587 H *. From Mirath likewise he issued 
forth in the year 588 H. and captured Dihli ; and, in the 

and all the intrepidity he displayed, were futile, as his party was smalL He 
was taken prisoner, and conducted to Sultan Shah’s presence, and, by that 
prince’s orders, was put in durance. Firishtalj, copying from our author, and 
from others who also agree, states, that, when Mu’izz*ud*Dln’s men found 
ICutb-ud-Din, in his place of confinement in Sultan Shah’s camp, they placed 
him on a camel, with his feet still in fetters [as they had no means then of 
unfastening them], just as he was, and conducted him to the presence of his 
master, the Sultan. Dow and Briggs however improve upon it, and assert 
that ** £ibuk was discoversd sitting on a camel on tfu; /ieldt' and carried to his 
** old master^* &C, Such is not contained in P'irightah. Both translators 
fall into the same error of calling Sultan Shah — this is his name, not his 
title : [sec page 245 ] — ** king' of Charizm and Khwaruzm,” and into this error 
Elphinstone likewise falls. Seepage 248, and note *, page 456. 

* As a specimen of difference of idiom in the diflerent copies of the text col- 
lated I may mention that one set — the oldest — has jV 4 
whilst the more modern set has a— J'-J jyL. sj jt 

This important expedition, in which three sovereigns were engaged, is what 
Eli’HINSTone [page 319, third edition] refers to as ** some border warfare with 
the Kharizmians,” in whicb “he was taken prisoner.” 

® He was treated with great honour and much favour, and gifts were 
conferred ujx)n him. 

7 As the Sultan’s deputy or lieutenant : but this, by his own account, 
could not have been immediately on returning from tliat campaign, for as 
yet the battle of Tam’In was not gained. Sec page 469. Both Dow and 
Briggs slate that, at this time, the title of Kutb-ud-Din— which the former 
correctly translates “the pole-star of religion,” and the latter incorrectly, 
“pole-star of the faithy«/,” was conferred upon him ; but Firishtah does not 
say so, nor any other writer that I am aware of. He had been so named 
long before this period. 

» This is the year in which Kutb-ud-Din, as Lord of the .Stables only, was 
taken prisoner in Kh urasan, and is impossible. Our author constantly contra- 
dicts his own dates. See pages 379 and 469. 
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year 590 H., Kutb-ud-Din proceeded, at the august stirrup 
of the victorious Sultan, along with the Sipah-Salar, Izz- 
ud-Din, Husain, son of Khar-mtl, both of them being^ the 
leaders of the van of the army, and fell upon the Rae of 
Banaras, Jai-Chand, on the confines of Chand-wal* and 

overthrew him. 

Subsequently, in the year 591 ii., Thankir was taken; 
and, in 593 H,, Kutb-ud-Dln marched towards Nahrwalah, 
and attacked RSe Bhim Diw *, and took vengeance upon 
that tribe [of people] for the Sultan-i-Ghazl[ s previous 
defeat]. He likewise subdued other territories of Hindu- 
stan •, as far [south ?] east as the frontier of the territory of 

» See following note last para., page 518. 

* The best St. Petersburgh AfS. has Thinur Diw [ here ; 

but the majority, including the two other oldest copies of the text, are as 

above. « . u i 

a Our author omits mentioning many important events which are not touche<l 

upon in Mu’izz-ud-Dtn’s reign, although, at page 507, he says he intemls 
giving a detailed account of the Kutbi victories under ^utb-ud- Din’s reign. 
As this is one of the mo^t important periods of Indian history, I am obliged, 
in order to give some connexion to the events of the Muhammadan conquest, 
to burden this translation with an abstract of them, more particularly as they 
arc not given, in any detail, except in two histones, and, even in them, the 
chronological order of events has not been strictly observed. The Taj-ul* 
Ma’asir states that, after taking Ajinir, subsequent to the .overthrow and death 
of Rie Pithora and the installation of his son as tributary ruler of that state, 
Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Dtn proceeded towards Dihlf, which was then held by a 
kinsman of Khandi [Gobind of our author] Rae, the brother of Rae Pithoni ; 
but, on his tendering submission, .and payment of ci large sum as tribute, he 
was left unmolested, under the same terms as Ajmtr had been left in possession 
of RcLe Pithora’s son, but some say his brother. Kuhf.am and Samanah wore 
left in Kutb-ud-DIn’s charge, and he was left at the former place as the Sul- 
tan's deputy or lieutenant, and Mu’izz-ud-DIn himself returned to GJiazmn. 
Ei-PHINSTONE says, page 314, on tlie authority of kirishitali s translators, 1 
suppose, that, when “ Shahab u din ’’ returned to Ghaznin, he left “ his former 
slave^ Kuth u din Eibak,” as his rcpre->cntative in India ; and yet “ his former 
slave ” did not get his manunii.-vsion until upwards of t-iodz-e years aftemoardsy as 
all native authors, including I- irishiah himself, slate : ami such is history ! 

Another account is, that, after being installed at Kuliram, Kutb-ud-DIn 
marched from ihettce against Mlraih, an<l gained possession of it, after which 
he moved against Dihli and investetl it. The kinsman of Khandi kac appealed 
to his Rajput countrymen for aid, and an army of Rajputs, in concert with the 
garrison, endeavoured to raise the investment by attacking Malik Kutb-ud-Din 
ami Ids forces in the plain before the city. The Hindus, however, were over- 
Ihrowm, and the defenders, being rcluced to straits, calletl for ejuarter, and 
surren<lcre<l the place. 

In Rama?an, 588 it., according to the T.'ij-ul-Ma’asir [Firishtah, who often 
quotes it, says Ramadan, 5S<j ii.], news reached Kutb-ud-Din that an army of 
f Firishtah says “under a leader named Jatwan, a dependent of the Rae of 
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Ujjain*; and Malik *Izz-ud-Din Muhammad, son of Bakht* 

* Ujjain is as plainly wTittcn as it is possible to write, and the ^ has the 

tashdid nmrk over it in the two oldest and best copies of the text Other 
coj>ics have but it is evidexlly owing, in the first place, to a copyist or 
copyists dropping the ' that the error arose — thus and for Ujjain 

is the more probable, and certainly the more correct^ if the map of India be 
consulted, and the account of his campaigns, in the abstract I have given, read. 
It is confirincd also by some other authors; but the generality of histories, 
N> hich are comjjaratively modem, with the exception of Mir’at-i-Jahan-Numa, 
which has Ujjain, have Ch in. The only reason that will account for such an 
idea having arisen respecting Ch»n must have been the raid of Muhammad, 
son of Bakht-yar, the IQialj, into Tibbal, mentioned at page 564, which ended 
so disastrously. 

* Ikhliyar-ud-Din, Muhammad, is his correct name, as our author himself 
states in bis account of him. See page 548. 


Nahrwalah ”3 had appeared before Hansf. The governor of that tract, Nu?- 
rat*ud-Drn, Salarf, had l>een oblige<l to shut himself up within the walls, and 
to send to Kutb-ud-Dln for aid. He flew to his assistance, marching the same 
night the news reached him twelve leagues. The enemy, hearing of his 
approach, decamped ; but, being closely pursued, faced about, and were over- 
thrown. Their leader was slain [Firisht^h says he retired to Nahnvalah of 
Gujarat], and Kutb-ud-Din, having ag.ain placed IlansT in an efficient state, 
returned to Kuhfam, and soon after made Dihli his head-quarters and the seat 
of government ; but some authors state that he did not make it the capital until 
the following year, after taking Kol. 

Kiitb-ud-Din had soon to take the field again to support the son of Rae 
Pilhora, who had been installe<l tributary ruler of Ajmir. The §adr-i-’Ala, 
^iwam-ul-Mulk, R«kn-u<l-Din, Hamzah, who held the fief of Rantabhur, sent 
information that Bliiraj [^^4], also written Bhuraj who is called 

Hiraj in some im|>crfect copies of the Taj-ul-Ma’a.$ir, Hemraj by 

Firi^tah, and Hamfr by some others, brother of the late Rae Pithora, had 
broken out into rebellion ; that the son of Rae Pithora, who is sometimes called 
[the?] Golahy but generally styled merely “ the son,” was in great danger; and 
that the rebel w.as advancing against Rantabhur itself. I^utb-ud-Din marched 
from Dibit against hin^; but Bhiraj [or Hamir], on hearing, of his coming, 
made off and took to the hills. Rae Pithoiii’s son [see Ton, who says his only 
son, Rainsi, did not survive him ! lie further states that Dow, mistaking the 
appellation of Pirl’hwirnja’s natural brother for a proper n.-imc, calls him 
Golah. The error is Firightah’s, however, not Dow’s, in this instance], ruler 
of Ajmir, was, upon this occasion, invested with an honorary robe ; in return 
he presented valuable offerings, among which were three gol, ten melons [kettle- 
drums, in the shajw of melons], and, in all probability, the very same as 
mentioned at page 404. 

About this time, also, while Kutb-ud-Din was still absent from Dihli, its 
former Rae raised an army to make an effort against the Musalmans. He was 
pursued and defeated by Kutb-ud-Din, taken prisoner, and his head struck off 
and sent to Dihli. 

According to the Taj-ul-Ma’asir, Kutb-ud-Din. at this time, sent an account 
of his procec<Ungs to Iiis master, and was summoned to Qhnznin. As it was 
then the hot season, he w.iilcd until the beginning of the rains to set out for the 
caj)ital. Having reached G.haznin, and having been rcceive<l with gre.at honour 
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yar, the Khali, in his [Malik Kutb-ud-Din’s] time, and 

and favour by the Sultan, he fell dangerously sick; but subsequently recovered, 
and ** 7 C'iTs perpnilUd to rtturn to Hindustan again, and the goveruntetit was 
again conferred upon him. ’* 

Our author, under the reign of I-yal-timisli [see next Section], also refers to 
this journey, but he says it took place after the expedition against Nahrwalah. 
It must have occupic'.l some months; but, in the meantime, who acted as the 
Sultan’s lieutenant at Dihlt? It would almost seem as though Kutb-ud-DIn 
had been suspected of being too powerful, and that this summons to Qliaznln 
was to tot his obc<liencc and loyalty. One thing, however, is certain, from 
the account of Malik Baha*ud-Dln, Tughril [page 544 ]» mention of 

Malik Hus»am-ud*DIn, AghCil-Bak, and others [page 5491 * that there were 
^^werful chiefs left by the Sultan in Hindustan w'ho held fiefs indep>endent of 
Kutb-ud-Din. U uas on this occasion, on his return to Dihlt by way of Gar- 
daiz and Kafnian [which 'Dow, translating Firishtah, who is perfectly correct, 
renders “ JVrsiaa Rinnan,” and adds, in a note, that it is “ the ancient Car- 
mania”!], that Kutb-ud-Din c^poused the daughter of 'faJ-ud-Din, I-yal-du2. 
This journey Firi^tali, who constantly quotes the Taj-ul-Mk’asir, mentions 
as taking place in 592 H. 

After remaining a short time at Dibit, Kutb-ud-Din marched from it in 
590 H., crossed the Jun, and took the strong fortress of Kol after an obstinate 
resistance, and acquired great booty. It was after tkis^. according to some 
histories, including the TabaVat-i-Akbarl, — a work compiled from the best 
autliorities, — that Kutb-ud-Din made Dihll the seat of his government ; but 
the Taj-ul-Ma’asirsccms to imply, but not exactly expressing it, that Dihll was 
made the scat of government in 588 li., although, by its own account, the 
Iliiulu ruler *‘was allowed [in that year] to hold it upon the same terms as 
Ajjnir w;u> held,” already mentioned. 

Kutl)-ud-Uin now [590 H., but .came say in 589 H., the same year in which 
Dihll was matle the seat of government] received intimation of the Sultan 
Mu’i/z-ud-Din’s having marched from Gh aznin on an expedition against Jai 
Chand [Jai CJiandra], Kujah of Kinnauj and Banaras, hLs former ally, against 
Kile I’ilhora, according to the Hindu Chroniclers, who, it is said, meditated 
an a tack upon Kutb-ud-Din. On hearing of the Sultau’s having crossed the 
Suilaj, Kutb-ud-Din proceeded some stages in advance to receive him and do 
him honour, bearing along with him rich offerings. [Firishtah. who gives an 
account of this matter, uses the word peshwa’i — — which signifies 

meetmg and conducting a superior or a guest ; but his translators, DoW and 
Kkjggs, mistaking, say respectively that ICutb-ud-Dln ‘‘proceeded as far as 
I\ 5 hu\oij " and Pishazuur" to meet him ! ! Where Dihli ? where PeshSwar ? 
where Kinnauj ? Fancy his marching from Dibit with 50,000 horse at his 
heels, and crossing the Jive great rivers of the Panjab, merely to meet his master 
marching to Rinnauj ! !] 

Kutb-ud-DIn’s following, upon this occasion, amounted to 50,000 horse [the 
Muhammadan forces of Hindustan]; and, having joined the Sul{^*s army, he, 
in concert with ’Izi-ud-Din, Husain, son of Kh ar.mtl [the same who after- 
wards turned traitor, a)id played such a false part towards Sult^ Muhammad, 
Kh warazm Shah, mentioned in note page 257], led the vanguard [the prin- 
cipal division unencumbered with heavy baggage, not “a small detachment of 
1000 horse ’T of the Sultan’s army. The Musalmans came in contact with Jai 
Giiand’s forces in the environs of Ch ancl-war and Ifawah [another author says 
Ghanda-war. It is probably Qiiand-vyal of Itawah, a place a few miles S.E. 
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during his government, subdued the cities of Bihar and 


of the latter town. See page 470], and compelled them to give way. Jai 
Chand, in person, then led on his forces to renew the action, in the heat of 
which an arrow stn\ck him in one of hia eyes, and he fell dead from his ele- 
phant. See also note *, page 470, and compare the absurd statement of the 
Kamibut-Tawartkh in Elliot : India, voL ii., page 250-251. 

It is truly amusing to compare Firishtah*s account of this affair with the 
versions of his translators. He, quoting the Taj-ul-Ma’a§ir, says — I give his 
own words — **At last Jai Ch and^ in person, appeared in the field against 
^CuJb-ud-Din, and, during the very heat of the fight, a life^taking an-tnu 

entered the pupil of the Rajah*s eye, and he fell from his ele- 
phant into the dust of contempt.** Dow renders this : ** But Cuttub, who 
excelled in archery^ sunk an arrow in the ball of his eye f* and Briggs has : 

** /Coolb ood Deen, who excelled in arc fury ^ came in contact with Baja fye 
Chund^ and with his own hand shot the arrow which, piercing his eye, cost the 
Bajah his lij^ !! ! 

The Mus.alman troops, having overthrown Jai Chand*s army, and taken 
possession of the fortress of AsT, where his treasures were kept, pushed on to 
Banaras, “one of the most central and considerable cities of Hind;” and 
scores of idol temples were destroyed, and a vast amount of booty acquired, 
including a large number of elephants, among which was a white one. 
[Firishtah s.ays this white elephant, a most rare animal, was presented by the 
Sultan to Kutb-ud-Din, who used to ride it up to the time of his death, and 
that it died of grief the day after. This, however, is mere supposition, for it 
appears that this same white elephant was taken to Gh azntn. and from 
thence to Gh ur. to Sultan Gh lyas-ud-Din. Mu’izz-ud-Din’s elder brother and 
sovereign ; ami it was afterwards presented by Mahmud, the former’s son, to 
Sultan Muhammad, Kh warazm Shah, when he became subject to that 
monarch. Sec note para. 9, page 402]. Elphinstone says this victory over 
Jai-Chand “extended the Mussulman dominion unto Behar!” but this is not 
correct. Muhammad, son of Bakht-yar. it was who, shortly after these events, 
took the city of that name by surprise. 

After these successes Sultan Mu’izz-ud Din returned to Qhaznin, and Malik 
Htis.im-ud-Dtn, Aghul-Bak [the same who took Mufiammad, son of Bakht- 
yar, the Khalj. into his service, sec page 549], was installed at Kol. 
[Firishtah, in his work, gives his account of the expedition against Bhiraj 
— para. 4 of this note — in this place.] 

Kiitb-ud-Din soon had to take the field again against Bhiraj [or Hamir], 
who had issued from the hills of Alwur, whither he had fled^ first fought an 
^tigagement with his nephew of Ajmir, defeated him, compelled him to fly for 
shelter to Rantabhur, and took possession of Ajmir, and despatched a force 
under a leader named Jhat Rae towards Dihli; but Kutb-ud-Din, having 
speedily selected a force of 20,000 horse, marched to' encounter him. Jhat 
Rae faced about, and W’as pursued by the Musalmans to Ajmir. Bhiraj [or 
llamirj then drew out his forces to give battle, but he was defeated, and 
retired within the walls ; and then, finding resistance fruitless, ascended a 
funeral pyre and perished. After this a Muhammadan governor was Jf’ft in 
charge of Ajmir, but what became of Rae Pithora’s .son has not transpired. 

After this, on disposing of the afiairs of Ajmir, Kutb-ud-DIn is said to have 
led his forces, in 591 II., towards Nahrwalah of Gujarat, and encountered the 
general of Bhlm DIw [according to ToD, Komar-pal was his name], Rae of 
Nahrwalah, who is styled by the name of Jatwau, and who was encamped with 
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NGdiah, and that country [Bihar], as will be hereafter 
recorded. 


his army under the walls of the place. On the appearance of Kutb-ud-Dln he 
retired, but was pursued, and, being hard pressed, faced about, made a stand, 
was defeated and slain. Bhtm Dtw (led from his capital to the farthest quarter 
of his dominions; and, Kutb-ud-Din, having acquired enormous booty in that 

territory, returned by way of HansI to Dihlf. 

In the year 592 n., the Jami’ Masjid known as the KutbtMasjid] at Dihit, 
which Kutb-ud-Din is sazJ to have founded in 5S9 H., and on which the most 
skilful Musahnan artizans had been employed [not Hindus Mr. Grant 

Duff and General Cunningham notwiihst.andingj, and no expense spared, is. 
said to have been completed. [See note on the Miuar, styled the Minar of 
Kutb Sahib, under the reign of I-yal-timish.] The dale of its foundation, as 
given by Thomas, “ PatiiaN Kings of Deiili,” page 22, c, note », is 
erroneous, as Dehli was not acquired, as I have shown [note®, page 469], 
until subsequent to that date, in 589 H. It is evident that ^ has 
been read instead of ^ the two words, without the points, on which 
all depends, being exactly alike ; and, in writing such as the inscription is in, 
may be easily mistaken. 

In this same year, 592 H., according to the Taj-ul-Ma’aslr, but 591 H., 
cucor.ihtg to our author^ and 590 H., according to Alff, Kutb-iul-Dlii was 
preparing an expedition against Thankir or Thangir— also written Thanktr or 
Thangtr — the modern Bhtan.ah [a further notice of which will be found at page 
545], when intimation reached him of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din’s moving from 
Qljaznin for the same purpose, l ie went as far as HansI to meet his sovereign, 
and they marched in concert thither ; and Kutb-ud-DIn biouglU about the 
surrender of that stronghold, which was made over to Malik Paha-u<l-Din, 
Tughril. After this the royal forces advanced to Gwaliyur, liie Kajah of which 
agreed to pay tribute, and he was left unmolested. l or further particulars, 
seepage 546, and note After this event, bultJin Muizz-ud-Dln returned 
again to Gh aznin. 

While Kutb-ud-Din was at Ajmir, according to the Taj ul-Ma’asir [Firish- 
tah has, at Dibit, in 592 H. The former work has 591 h., which cannot be 
correct, from the date it subsequently gives], information was brought to him 
tliat a body of rebel Mers or Mairs [not A/Acrs, for there is no h in the word. 
Firishtah says — —probably “the 'I'unur Kajahs” — and adds, 

*'t/iat is to say^ Rajputs.” Dow translates the j>assagc, “many Indian 
inde|>endent princes,” which is pretty near Firishtah's nic.aning ; but Bktggs 
has : “The Raja of Na^cor and many other Hindoo Kaj.as ”J, having gathered 
together, sent emis.sarics to the Kae of Nahrwalah, asking him to aid them in 
attacking the Musalmans, who were but few in number. On becoming aware 
of this intention, Kutb-ud-Din resolved to be bcforchnn<i with them ; and, 
although it was the height of the hot season, early one morning foil upcm the 
rebels, .and kept up a conflict with them the wliolc of th.at flay. Next morning 
lire army of Nahrwalah appealed upon tlic scene, an<l handleil the Musalmans 
very roughly. Kutb-ud-Din’s horse icceivc<l a wound wliich brought it to the 
groun<l, ami his troops, greatly disheartened, with much dUTicully managcil to 
mount him upon another horse, .and carried him off to Ajmir. 

Tod, referring to this affair, in his Rajasthan, voi. 1., i‘ngc 259, remarks, 
that “ Samarsi [Prince of Chcctorc] had several sons; hut Rurna was liis heir. 


ami. .luring his minority, his mother, Korumdevi, a princess of Piitun, nobly 
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When the Sultan-i-Ghazi, Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i- 


maintained what his father left. She headed her Rajpoots, and gave battle to 
Kootub'O-din, near Amber, where the viceroy was 7 voutuL-d.'' In a note he 
adds: “This must bt [of course 1 ] the battle referre*! to by Ferishta. See 
Dow, p. 169, vol, ii.” The wounds*' must also hh've come from 

Dow or Briggs, for it is not in Firishiaii. This statement of the translators, 
not Firishtah's, must have led El.rniNslONE astray, when he says [page 315 
of third ed ] : “ Kutb u Din was <^vcrpowcrcd on this occasion, ami had diffi- 
culty in making his way, covered with wourtJs^ to Ajmir,” &c. The statement 
of Firightah’s is this : — “ But his horse^ having received a -wounds came to the 
ground. The army of Islam became heart-broken, and tliey, having by main 

force [JsD j^^^placed him on another horse^ took him to Ajmir.'" This is 

all ; but his translators certainly display much fertility of imagination in their 
rendering of Firishtah’s words. Dow has: “ But he was defeated, received 
six wounds^ and was often dismounted ; yet he fought like .a man who had made 
death his companion. Forced, at last, by his own friends, to a\ andon the field, 
he was carried in a litter to Ajmere.” Briggs has : “ But he was defeated. 
After being frequently dismounted in the action, an<l having received six wounds^ 
he still fought with his wonted courage, till, being forced at length by his 
attendants off the field, he was carried tn a litter to Ajmccr. ! ! ! 

Kinboldencd by this success, the rebel Hindus [the ’ Firishtah], with 
the troops of Nahnvalah, followed ^utb-ud-Din and his force, pursued them 
to Ajintr, and took up a position a short distance from it ; ami for srocral 
they shut up If utb-ud-Dm within the walls, and carried on hostilities 
against the place. On intim.ation of the state of affairs having reached Sultan 
Mu izz-ud-Din, he despatched a large force from Gha/nin, under several of the 
great Amirs, to succour ICutb-ud-DIn ; but the infidels thought fit to retire 

before it arrivetl. . » 

From 591 II. the Taj-ul-Ma’asir jumps at once to 593 n., aUhongb 

before givin^r an account of llie expedition against Thankir or Thangir and 
Gwaliyurin 592 n., thus showing that 591 H. cannot be correct. The correct 
date of this reverse must be the ninth or tenth month of 592 i!., ns finshtah 
states. To return, however, to the narrative. Kutb-ud - 1 >'n, finding himsc f 
thus supported, resolved upon taking vengeance on the Kac of Gujarat, and. 

in the middle of §afar— the second month of the year— 5 j 3 H- 
confirmed by our author and several others, he began Ins march towanls Nahr- 
walah. When he reachcil the bounds of Ball ami Nadiil [these names are not 
certain, but such they appear in the Taj ul-Ma’asir. In procc^ing from Ajmir 
toNahrwalah, Kutb-ud-I)in had the choice of two routes, tliat on ihecavtem 
slopes of the Arawali mountains, by Cdipur and Jdur, or that on the western 
or ManMr si<lc, clear of the mountains; and this last he would in all pro- 
babihty have chosen by the <lirect route <.f Balt and Suhol. keeping Abu on 
his left. Nadfil, where, as .at Pali, are the remains <.f ancient forts, Iks a rou 
twenty.fivc miles or more south of Balt, but oft the direct Imc of •outo by Sir- 
hot : but it must also be mentioned that there arc placrs n.amcl 1 alri am 
Birgoni close to the hills nearer to SirlioJ, an<l a Kuna still nearer A >u 
Firktah does not appear to have taken Ins account funn 
in this instance, as the two names he gives may be eU icr . . . 

and Bazad or Barrd. or Raht and Bartuki and .\u.ul or Nadul, as ^ 

found those places aband«ned~thus tending to du-w that ^ 

lower and less tenable parls-and the enemy umkr 

is styled Rac Karan [Kurnah. piobablyl m the l..j-ul-Ma asii. and . ( .-W 

^ ^ 1 
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Sam, attained martyrdom*, Sultan Ghiyas-ud-D!n, Mali- 

» Fanakati makes a nice hash of this event. He says ‘‘after 
Din, his slave, Kuth-ucl-Din, I-hak, became the great Sultan Ji'L and 

paid homage to Shihab-ud-Din’s sou, Mahmud by name, who w^ Wall of 
Ghaznin,” and that writer makes out that Sultan QhiyaS'Ud-Din was the 
yotingcr ] brother, and ^ihab-ud-Din the elder. lie has substituted 

ghihab for Ghiygy ; and the same is stated in several copies of his work. 

The Tai-ul-Ma’asir states, “ wlien the mournful news reached Kutb ud-Diir, 
and the period of mourning had expired, he sent out notifications to all parts 
of Hind and Sind, intimating his assumf>tion of the soverei^uty, which notifica- 
tions were atlen.led to hy the chief rulers [feudatories?] in those ^mtones ; 
and. after the defeat of l-yaUduz, the whole tract, from Qhaznin [he should 
have added, as far as concerns Ghaznin and its territory, for for/^ days afta 
ui^dits otr/vl to the extremity of Hindustan, came under his jurisdiction,” and a 
great deal of such like exaggeration. 

With re'^pcct to this matter, and the date, there is very great discrepancy^ 

in Firi^tah ; and the other, Karabars or Darabars in the former, and WaHn 
[J .] in the hatter, were posted at the base of the hills of Abu-gadhjth^ 
word is written without points and may be either Alu-gadh J 

or Abu-gadh [ y]. Ei.rir I NS To.NE has: “Two great feudatories of 

Guzemt strongly posted ou the mountain of A’bu.” If he had ever seen Abu, 
he would have understood that they might as well have been posted on the 
Himalayah as there, since the Musalmans would not pass or through it. 

Firishlah says : “ At the fix)t of the fort of Abu or Alu-gadh ”], at the 

entrance to a pass where the Musalmans did not dare to attack them, as it was 
the very spot where Sultan Muhammad-i*Sam, QJiurT, had been previously 
wounded, and it was decme<l unpropitious to bring on an action there lest the, 
same might happen. [.Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din is here referred to, and this 
statement does not tend to increase our confidence in what the Taj-ul-Ma asiri^ 
says, and it is quite certain that Mu’izz-ud-DIn was never wounded but once, 
and then not near Ajmtr. TOD asserts [vol. i., page 696], upon I^jput 
authority, no doubt, and therefore we must make evefy alloruance, that it ww 
at this very place [Nadole] that MuhatoiuVs [Mahmud’s?] arms -were dis- 
graced, the iut'ader zuounded, and forced to relinquish his enterprise.'' But in 
another place [page 249] he says “Nadole is mentioned in Ferishtah :xsfa/l‘^ 

* ing a pr,y to one o{ Mahtnood’s invasions, who destroyed its ancient- temples. 
Both the statements are much of a piece.] “ Seeing their hesitation,’ says the 
Taj-ul-Ma’asir, “the Hindus advanced to encounter them [Firishtah, on the 
other hand, "says “ Kutb-ud-Din entered those ilcftlcs, and broken ground, amd 
defeated them *’] ; and, after facing them for some time, on Sunday, 13th of 
Rabi’-ul-A\%wal, 593 n. [about the 5 tli of Janu.ary, 1 197 A.U., the year 593 
having connncnce<l on the 23vd of November, 1 19O], a battle took place, which 
was oljstinatelv contested from d.awn to mid-d.ay, and endeil in the complete 
overthrow of the infidels, who arc said to have lost nearly 50,000 [!] killed. 
[Firishtah s.ays “nearly 15,000 killed and 20,000 captives, thus avenging Ihs 
former defeat. ”] Uac Karan escaped, leaving twenty elephants, and 20,<^ 
captives, besides booty to a great amount. Nahrwalah was taken posseat»ion 
of, and a Musalman Arnir was located there [?], after which Kutb-ud-Din 
returned to Dihlt by way of AjmTr ; and offerings of Jewels, and handsonae male 
and female captives, were despatched to Gh ur [to Sultan Gbiyas-ud-Din] and 
to Qbaznin. [Gujarat could not have been retained for any time, as it was not 
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mud, son of [Ghiyas-ud-D!n] Muhammad, son of Sam, 

' among historians. In the first place, however, I must mention, that our author 
himself states, at page 398. that, “when KuJb-ud-Dln came to Ghaznin [for 
forty days after which he ran away. See note «, page 503], he despatched 
Nigam-ud-Din, Mu^jammad, toFiruz-koh to the presence of Sultan Mahmud;’' 
and in 60$ 11. [much the most probable dale, for reasons to be mentioned sub- 
sequently] he, Mahmud, sent him a canopy of state, &c., llius contradicting his 
own statement here. Sec also page 398, and note*, page 500, para. 2. 

Several histories and autliors, including Tartkh-i-lbrahtmi, TabaVat-i- Akliarl, 
Lubb-ut-Tawartldl-i-Hind, Tagkirat-ul-Muluk, Buda’fmt, &c., state that 
^utb-ud-Din assumed sovereignty, at Labor, on Tuesday [one has Sunday, the 
17th, another Wednesday], the l8th of Zi-l^a’dah, 602 ii., which is much the 
same as our author says here, and just two months and a half from the dale of 
the Suljan’s decease. One of these works states that Kutb-ud-Din had gone 
to Labor in order to receive the canopy of state, a standard, the deed of manu- 
mission, the title of Sultan — as he was styled Malik mostly up to this time and 


permanently acquired by the Musalmans until long after.] Promotions and 
favours were conferred upon the Mufiammadan chiefs, and even the poor and 
needy [Musalmans] of Dihli shared in Kutb-ud-Din’s bounty and munificence. 

No other operation is mentioned from this time to the y^r 599 ii., a period 
of nearly six years ; and it is somewhat surprising to find the Musalmans in 
India so quiet for such a length of time. It may be partly accovmted for, 
especially the last three years, through the Sultans — Gh iyas-ud-Dln and Mu’izz- 
ud-DTn — being occupied with the affairs of Kh urasan since the accession of 
their powerful rival, Sultan Mubnmmad, Kh warazm Shah, the events of whose 
reign will throw some light upon this period. 

In the year 599 H., the same in which Sultan Ghiyas-ud-DIn died, and his 
brother, Mu’izz-ud-DIn, l>ecame supreme sovereign, Kutb-ud-Dfn undertook 


an expedition against Kalinjar. The Rae of Kalinjar of the Pramarah race 
n>adc a desperate resistance in the field, according to the Taj-ul-Ma’asir, 
before retiring within the walls ; but Firishtah asserts that, in “ the twinkling 
of an eye, he faced about and fled for shelter to the fortress.” He was invested 
therein, and shortly after he made tenns, and agreed to submit to ^utb-ud-DIn 
on terms the same as those upon which his ancestors had paid ol>edience to 
Sultan Mahmud, Ghaznawid ; and stipulated for the presentation of a large 
amount in jfcwcis and other precious things, and a number of horses and ele- 
phants. It so happened that, next day, while engaged in collecting together 
this tribute, he was cut off by the hand of death. His Waktlor minister, Ajah 
Diw [in Firi^tah, Jadah Dlw], bethinking himself of a never-failing spring of 
water in the upper part of the place, determined to resist the Musalmans instead 
of agreeing to the terms ; but, as fortune had turned its face from him, and 
adversity had conic, the spring within a few days <lriccl up, and the pcojde 
within the walls, being helpless, were coin[)clled to call for (juarlcr ; and they 
came out, an<l gave up the place. Vast booty in jewels arms, elei)haiifs, an<l 
other property fell into the hands of the Musalmans, \\ ho became rich from the 
spoils; and 50,000 captives, male and female, were taken, and were, .acconl- 
ing to Firishtah, “exalted to the excellence of Fl.am. ” and the idol temples 


were converted into m.asjids. 

It is aniusinsx here also to find how hiiishtah, \\h 
the s.ame as the prece<ling, has been tianslatc<l. 
599 he mustered his fcrccc, .and in.arched to tlic 


o'^c .account is snbstnntinlly 
I k'W says: “In ilic ycair 
of t lingci'. ivlieic lie w.as 
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who was Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din’s brother’s son, despatched 

«as .till a slave-end the government of Hindustan, which hfabmud had con- 
ferved upon hint, or rather, confirmed him in, and was greatly 
honoured tltercby.” <'>ur author, and some who copy him, state, that 
ud-Din returned to Dihli after the expedition against the ‘‘ 

must be remembered that Kutb-ud-l)In accompanied his master. Mu irz_ud- 
Din to Labor after that affair, and, as only two months and sixteen days 
lapsed between the assassination of the Sultan and Kutb-ud-Dm’s assumption 
of the sovereignty at Lahor. it is therefore probable that, on hearing of he 

assassination of the Sultan, which took place only ^ 
left Lahor, he retiirticil to it at once, and possibly had not even left it w^n 1 1 e 
ILvs reache .1 him. After a time, he returned to Dihli again. The Taj-ul- 
Maiisir says he made Luhawar his capital, “the place where the throne of 
Sultans had been established,” but the re.ason, why he eventually returned to 
Lahor.' and continued there to the day of his death, has been stated already m 

another place. See note ®, page 503. ^ TTutb nd-Uin l,. 

It is stated in another work, the^ulasaUubTavvaria^ th^ ¥utb^.^^ 

met livT ce/i^ie' tributary' prince of that country, whom he 
7 sllLL^ bis sav.il.y [!]. began to besiege him, in the fort.” All ‘hts ts /nre 
iiiTsulioit .-there is nothing oT the kind in Firi.shtah. KltlCG.s has : In th 

year 599 he mustered his force.s. and inarched against Kalunjttr, where 
opposet? by the Roja of that country, u horn he defeated -, then, 

AU cov.ilrj. he laid sRj^s to the fort.” A r/.'iv and an ,„r-rr.b»r«r are far dilTerent 
things. All about “tbs I/iit.ioo Jl.ij; luiu^ n^.int botsR.i on the fort is al 

iiiirelv imaginary, and is not contsTinc<l in I* irishiah s text. 

Here is another choice specimen of how Indian history is written. Its so^ce 

of course, is Uow an -1 llu.f-cs, not 1 irishtah. In Maksuman's 

iLua.” v’ol. i.. page .97. - the following : “ In the year 59? - m-temd his 

forces, and marched against Kului.jiir, uhere he was oppose-d W 

that country, whom he defeated ; then, dismount, ns b,s civulry. he laid slc„c 

.0 the Lt.' The Raja, seeing himself hard pressed, "'T-cd Kootb-ood-Hcen 

F.ibiik the same tribute and presents which his ancestor had 

Sooltan Mahmood. 'i'he proposal was accepted ; but the Kaja s 

resolved to hold out without coming to terms, eauuui kts mashr t ... 

mtW, while the presents wore preparing. fhe l lindooy/n^ T.X'red" 
on the fort the siege recommenced, but the place was eventually reduced 
mving t^he drying up of a spring upon the hill which supplied the garrison 

"‘'iTorn'K^linjar K.ith-iid-l .in marched to the city of -pi<al of 

the territory of Ivalbt, which betook pos>c:ssi,.n .of, and returned to .7 

w.Vof nuda un. one of the chief cities of Hind winch he « - 
[It is .W I-'ivishtah uho places “ Had.Vhn A/ar.v, the Ganges and the Jamna 

sec Elliot. INDIA, vol. ii.. page 232, note bat DoWand 
interpret him.] It w.as whilst in this part that Mulammad. son of bakUt 

yar, the JChalj, is said to have pre-ented himself ^ 

nut from sVuadh Ihhar, hut from 

account of that chief farther on — heaving nch presents m jeueE am 
various descriptions ; hut tliis certainly took place ten years before 599 «• 
lie was received with great distinction, as Ins fame had extended o\er 
and Sind When he was admitted to an audience to take leave, he rcceiv^ 
robe of honour, a standard, and other insignia, as will be found mentioned in 

the account of him at pa se 348. 
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a canopy of state to Malik Kutb-ud-Dtn. and conferred on 
him the title of Sultan'’; and. in the year 602 H he 
determined to proceed from Dibit to the royal presence in 
Lohor'; and, on Tuesday, the 17th of the month, Zi- 


ascenck-.! the throne, at lAIior, on the nth of Rabf-ul-Awwal, 603 H. and 
that he read tl.c Kintbah for himself, and coined money in /oir eta../ name, anti 
yot, the coins of others are, comparatively, so plentiful, it is slated 

that lu.t one hcanng the name of Kuth-ud-Diu has over been found. A work 
in my possessi.m, however, wliich coiu.^ins specimens of the difTerent coins of 
the Sultans of Hind, with the inscriptions they arc said to have borne, gives 
the following as a specimen of I^utb ml-Din’s coins • 


i.r a:- J ^^ij elU .aC 

\yhich may be thus rendered “ Coin of the inheritor of the kingdom and 
ct ^^f iiltan, 11 tl^ •ud pin, i-liak, in the year 603 h.,” and on the 
reverse Struck at the Dar-ul-Khilafat, Dihlt, in the first [year] of [his] 
accession.” 

I rather doubt tbc possibility of Malik [which was his only title up to his 
ascending the throne at Labor] Kutb-ud-Din’s having received the title of 
Sultan and the investiture of (he sovereignty of Hindustan as early as Zf-Ka’dah, 
602 H., because Obiyas-ud-Din, ^lahmud, ilid not at once obtain the supreme 
[nominal only] authority after the assa.-.sination of his uncle. His kinsman, 
’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, previously called by the name of Ziya-ud-Diii [Sec 
394I 'vas. at that time, ruler of GJhur ^lud Firuz-koli, and Mahmud was 
at Bust, and it must have taken him some few months, at the very least, to 
dispossess ’Ala-ud-l.)in, Muhammad, and acquire possession of the sovereignty ; 
and this would bring us to 603 ir., as on the coin given above. One author, in 
fact, states, ami it is not imprcbable, that ’z\la-ud-L)in, Muhammau, who 
then hold Ghur, after the Sultan’s assassination — in which case, 602 11. woul<l 
be correct— sent Kutb-ud-Dtn a canopy of state, an<l conferred on him the 
sovereignty of Hind, and that Maiimui), subsequently, did the same ; and one 
of the authors previously referred to says Kutb-ud-Dfn was at Purahor, when 
Mahmud’s communication, conferring this dignity, reached him, and further 
states that he had gone there to guard the route into India. 

Another thing to be remembered i.s, that, by our author’s account, the state- 
ments of the raj-ul-Ma’ajir, and the greater number of other histories, Kutb- 
ud-Din died in 607— although some say in 609, and 610 H. — in what month is 
not stated, after .a reign of little over years ; but, if we consider a liitle, 
four years from 2i-Ka’dah, 602 !i., only brings us to the same month of 606 h. 
Strange to say, I'a^ih.f, although mentioning the assas.sination of Sultan 
Muizz-ud-Din in 602 11., does not mention Kutb-ud-I)in's acquirement of 
power as Sultan until 60S K. — “when the title of Sultan was conferred and 
he w.\s manumitted ’’ — one year before M.'ihmud’s assassination, which he sai’s 
occurred in C09 ii,, and states that Kutb*ud-Din was killed by a fall from his 
horse in 610 u. See note '-•, page 52S. 

* See note page 500. 

^ The text in most copies, including the printed text, is slightly defective 
here, causing a meaning contrary to what our author wouUl convey. ft is evi- 
dent, from various events, that Kutb-ud-Dia rlid not “tletcnnine to go to the 
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Ka’dah, of that same year, he ascended the throne in the 
royal Ka§r of Lohor. 

AfteV some time, hostility arose between him and Sultan 
Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, respecting Lohor, so much so, that 
that hostility led to an engagement ; and, in that affair, the 
victory was with Sultan Kutb-ud-Din. Su'ltan Taj-ud-Din, 
Yal-duz, was defeated, and retreated before him;' and 


capital, Lohor,” as the words a/ alone mean ; and, farther. 
Labor was not the capital. The correct reading is as above, namely— 
if .., 1 . vzj-i. .ICiV nnd this refers, not to his going to the city of Labor 

meri'ly, but” into the L-ahor territary to join his master the .Sultan against the 
Khokhars ; he only relates it in the wrong pl.ace. After their overthrow, the 
Sultan came to Eahor, accompanied by Kutb-iid-Din ; and, subsequent y, 
afte’r the Sultan’s assassination, the latter assumed sovereignty there. Zi- 
KaMah is the eleventh month. This is evidently our author’s meaning. 
Kutb-ud-Din had no reason to attack Lohor,” as in Elliot, India : vol. 11. 
page 300, and the imperfect passage in the printed text even -will not bear such 

a rendering. , 

® 1 have, in a previous place [sec page 502, note ®], rererred to the pr^eed- 

ings of Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-duz, towar<ls Ghiyas-ud-Dxn, Mahmud, and Kutb- 

ud-Din’s jealousy of I-yal-duz, and his ofTer of aid to Abt-Dakur against him. 

In the year 603 H , shortly after Kutb-ud-PIn is said, by some, to have 

received his freedom, and the title of Sultan from Sultan I^Iatimud, I yal-iluz, 

who considered the Panjab part of the dominion of Ghazniu to which he had 

succeeded, and which had neither been assigned, by Mahmud, to ICutb-ud- 

Din, nor to the other slave, Kaba-jah, Kutb-ud-Din’s son-in-law, despatched 

the Khwaiah. the Mu-ayyid^ul-Mulk, Sanjari. the Wazir of Qhaznin, aganrst 

Labor [but a few authors say he went himself], and ousted Kaba-jah, who 

held it, nominally, tor ^utb-ud-Dtn. Kutlx-ud-DIn, soon after, marched 

against I-yal-duz with all the available troops of Hindustan, and a battle took 

place between them, in the Panjab, and I-yal-duz was worsted, and retreated 

into the strong country of Kayman and Shaluzan. Kutb-ud-DIn now pushed 

on to Ghaznin, which having obtained possession of, he gave him.sclf up to 

wine and riot ; and this, according to our author, at page 398, happened in 

605 n., which is a more probable date than 603 H. 

There are great discrepancies, however, in several works of authority, which 
are difficult to reconcile with the above in many respects, in Alfl, \ afa-i, and 
the Jami’-ut-Tawarikii, which must be briefly alluded to. ^ 

It is said in the first-mentioned work that, soon after the death of Mu 
ud-Din. I-yal-duz ha<l to abandon the Ghaznin territory, because, through the 
treachery of Kutlagli-Tigtn, a former slave of the late Suil.-m [can this be the 
slave who shut the gates upon his master mentioned in note-, page 475 -h 
and who, since his death, had been in Sultan Mahmud's service, but was now 
one of I-yal-duz’s principal Amirs and held Ghaznin for him, during a s lor 
absence, seized this opportunity of in-vtigaling Sultan Muhammad, Khwara/in 
Shah, to seize it. 1 -yal-duz, previous lo this, had agreed to acknowledge t ic 
suzerainty of that monarch, and had deq>atched befitting prc.-enis ; but the 
Sultan at once acted on the suggestion of Kullagh- i'igin, an<l seized 

I his event. acc>»riling to Alfi, took place in 603 of the AV///.r/, and a a i, 
I.unT-ul- lawaulxi^ “Onie oihcr'< sav in Cli If., antK accurJing I 
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Sultan Kutb-ud-Din proceeded towards the seat of govern- 
ment, the city of Ghaznin. and possessed himself of that 
kingdom likewise ; and, during a period of forty days that 
he sat upon the throne of Ghaznin, he bestowed upon God’s 


works, Sultan Mal^mud did not die until 609 H. [see also last para, of note *, 
page 4cx>], and Fafiti-t states that ^Cutb-ud*Din obtained sovereignty over 
Hindustan in 608 h., and places his death as late as 610 H. These dates do 
not agree with those given by the Mubamraadan Historians of India, but th^y 
are not the most reliable authorities for events which happened out of that 
country. 

In the state of affairs in which I-yal*duz found himself, for Sultan Mahmud 
was now but a mere vassal of the Kh warazmts [See note page 400], he was 
under the neces.sity of retiring towards Hind [the Panjab], which he considered 
a portion of his own dominions. He reached Labor, encountered ICaba-jah, 
and took possession of that capital and the whole Panjab. See our author’s 
account of Kaba-jah, page 531, and early part of the reign of I-yal-thnish. 

On Sultan Muhammad, Kh warazm Shah, getting possession of Qhaznin, he 
put to death several of the Ghurian Amirs, and made over his new acciuisition 
to his son, Jalal-ud-Din, Mang-bami ; and a Kh\v5ra2tni noble was installed 
at Ghazntn as his deputy [This accounts, no doubt, for the reference made by 
JalM-ud-Din, when soliciting a temporary asylum from I-yal-timish some years 
subsequently, to their having been “good neighbours previously.” See note 
para. 7, page 290], and the Sultan returned to Kh warazm. I^uJb-ud-Din now 
marched into the Panjab against I-yal-duz [603 Hihiai, 612 H.], who was 
defeated by him, and retired into Kapman and Shaluzan. ]Kutb-ud-Din 
marched to Ghazntn, drove out thr governor on yaldl-ud’Din's pari^ and gave 


himself up to wine and pleasure. 

Now we come to that part of the subject in which all agree.; but it is 
amusing to notice how our author slurs over these doings. Kutb-ud-Din now 
giving himself up to amusement and debauchery, the people of Ghaznin, dis- 
gusted with his remissness and laxity, and the disordered state of affairs, sent a 
person, secretly, to I-yal-duz, to whom they seem to have been much attached, 
and solicited him to return to the capital. He did so with promptness ; and, 
as his appearance on the scene was quite unexpected by ICutb-ud-l)Tii, he was 
unable to resist him, and he' abandoned Ghaznin precipitately, and fled by 
way of Sang-i-Sumkh [one of the routes between Ghaznin and the Panjab, 
for he did not dare to take that through KarmanJ, to Labor. ^ Th s was the 
occasion of his “ filling the throne of Ghazntn for forty days,” for which our 
author considered it to be necessary to mention him [page 506 1, not only among 
the Sultans of Hindustan, but, separately, of Ghaznin likewise. 

I cannot refrain from inserting here a specimen of history-wrjtirg, which will 
only be found in the- writer s imagination. Mr. Marshman, ui his “ Jltstoryof 
India ” written for the University of Calcutta, states at page 47 . vol. 1.. that 
^*ICootub followed up tlu victory [over “EUloze”] and rkcovi : kk .> 

[which never before possesse<l], where he assumed the cr.yn [m^t at 1 dior 
then?], but was soon after expelled by his nval, and driven back to India . . 
tyl'he establishment of the Mahome<lan empire in India is, therefore, considered 

to date from this event,” &c. This is rich indeed. 

Kutb-ud-Din docs not appear to have returned to D.hlu any more ; and 
through fear of I-yal-duz, continued at Labor until he met with the aceiden 

which ended his days. 
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people abundant benefactions, and innumerable favoutis, 
returned again to Hindustan, the account of which has beC'n 
previously related. As the decree of fate supervened, in the 
year 607 H., he fell from his horse whilst engaged in playing 
ball'’ on the course, and the horse came down upon him, in 
such wise that the prominent part ' of the front of the saddle 
came upon his blessed breast, and he died^ li 

The period of liis rule, from the first taking of Dihli up 
to this time, was twenty years ; and the stretch of his 
sovereignty, with a canopy of state, the Khutbah, and coin 
[in his own name and titles], was four years and a little 
over 

II. sultAn arAm shah, son of sultan ?:utb-ud-dIn, 

I-BAK. 

When Sultan Kutb-ud-Dln, I-bak, died, the Amirs and 
Maliks of Hindustan at once considered it advisable for 

® Ch augan. something similar to modern Polo. 

* The eastern saddle is vastly different from ours, and those who have seen 
it in use in the Fast will e.v-ily conceive the effect of the high«pointed front 
coining in contact with the bi^easL 

y rhe generality of authors place his death in the year 607 H., but thC' 
montli and dale is not mentioned, and some place his death much later. One 
work, the Tarik-U i-lbrahiml, however, gives a little more detail than others, 
and enables us to fix the month, at least, tolerably correctly. It is stated in 
that Work that, hnving ascended the throne at Labor, in ^Ll^a’dah, 602 H., 
he died in 6 q 7 H., having ruled nineUen years, yt>nr/<r// as the Suljan's [Mu’izz- 
ud-Diifs] lieutenant, and /h<; ami a half years as absolute sovereign. From 
5^8 II., the year in which he was first made the Multan’s lieutenant, to the 2nd 
of Slia’ban. G02 h., the date of the Sultan’s death, is fourteen years and a 
rnojith, calcul.uing from about tiie middle of the former year, if Mu'izz-ud*Din 
returned to Gh aznin before the rainy season of 588 ll., which, in all probability, 
he <lid ; and fire years and si.v ntptiths from the middle of Zi-ICa’dah, 602 H., 
would bring us to the middle of Janiadi-uI-Awwal, the fiftli month of 607 H., 
whicli will therefore be about the period at which Rut b«u<l-Dln is said to have died, 
an<I a liule more than three months, by this calculation, after the death of Sultan 
Mahmud, //’607 H, be the correct year of the latter’s assassination. Fa?ih-I 
says Kutb-ud-Diu died in CioH., ami the Mir’at-i-Jahan-Numa and Lubb-ut- 
Taw arllih say in 609 it. He was buried at Labor, an<l, for centuries after, his 
tomb cmitinued to be a place of pilgrimage. It may now possibly be turned 
into a reading-room, a rciitlence, or even a place of Christian worship, pur- 
poses for which many buildings of this kind are now used at Labor, without its 
being known whose dust they were built to cover. 

* It seems strange that our author should give detailed lists of the offspring, 
kinsmen, Ka?is, nobles, and victories of his former slave and son-in-law, 
^ams-ud-l)in, I-yal-timi^, aii<l not of buljaii Kutb-ud-Dln, I-bak, himself, 
the /)j<7/(/c/-foumler of the ‘ ‘ Patdn or Afghan '' dynasty. 
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the sake of restraining tumult, for the tranquillity of the 
commonalty, and the content of the hearts of the soldiery, 
to place Aram Shah upon the throne *. 

Sultan Kutb-ud-Dtn had three daughters, of whom two. 


Although a number of authors agree in the statement that Aram Shah 
was ^utb-ud-Din’s son, it nevertheless appears, from the statements of others, 
that Ku"tb-ud-Din Aat/ no son;, and it is stated, more than once, by our author 
likewise, that three daughters were Ais only offspr ing. Some of these authors, 
moreover, who call Aram Shah his son, afterwards add, “ than whom he had 
no otAer Aeir but, if he was really his son, what better heir could be desired ? 
Abu-l-Fafl makes the astonishing statement that Aram Shah was ^futb-ud- 
Dln^s brother ! 

On the sudden removal of ICuJb*ud-Din from the scene, at L^or, the nobles 
and chief men. who were with him there, in order to preserve tranquillity, set 
up, at Labor, Aram Bakh&h> the adopted son of I^uJb-ud-Din, and hailed him 
by the title of Sultan Aram Shah. What his real pedigree was is not men- 
tioned, and he may have been a Turk. Mandates and decrees were now 
issued in his name, and the good news of justice and glad tidings o( 
impartiality towards the people reached them. This was, it is said, in 

607 H. . , 

At this juncture, Amfr ’Ali-i-Isma’!l. the Sipah-Salar, and governor of the 

city and province of DihlJ, the Amtr-i-Dad [called Amir DaMd, by some], and 
other chief men in tliat part, conspired together, and sent off to Buda’un and 
invited Malik I-yal-timish. the feoffee of that part, Kutb-ud-Dln’s former 
slave and son-in-law, and invited him to come thither and assume the sove- 
reignty. ^ He came with all his followers, and possessed himself of the 
city and fort and country round. At the samel time, Nasir-ud-Dxn, I^aba-jah, 
who had married two daughters of Kutb-ud-Dfn (m succession], appropriated 
Sind and Multan, Bhakar and Siwaslan, and, subsequently, the territory to 
the N.E., as far as Sursutl and Kuhriim ; the Kijalj chiefs in Bangalah 
assumed independency there, and the Krijalis and Kacs on the frontiers [of 
the Musalman dominions] began to show a rebellious and contumacious 


Aram Shah, on first becoming aware of these acts of I-yal-timish» at the 
advice of his supporters, summoned to his aid the old Amirs and soldiers of 
his adopted father, and they, having rallied round him in considerable numbers 
from Amrohah, and other parts, and he having inspirited them, advance<l 
with a strong force towards DihlT. Malik I-yal-timish. having gained poshes- 
Sion of the capital, issued from it with his forces; and, in the plain of Jud 
before Dihlt, the rival forces encountered each other. After a feeble effort on 
the part of Aram Shah’s troops, he was defeated and disappeared, and what 

became of him is not quite certain; but our author is 
saying that he was put to death by his rival. After this, Malik I-yal-tim 
became independent ruler of Dihli, and the other great chiefs were left, for 
a while, ill Ihc possession of the territories they before held or had since 
appropriated. The reign of Aram Shah, if such can be properly so cal ed 
is Lid by some to have terminated within the year; but others contend tlat 
it continued for thr,€ years. The work I have before alluded to give, the 
following inscriptions on a coin of Aram Shah, and the date on ^ 

as I-yal.timi£h’s corroborates the statement of those who s.ay Aram Shah 

reign extcn<lc<l over tliicc ycar>. 
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one after the [death of the] other, were wedded to Malik 
Na^ir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah, and the third was married * to 
Sultan Shams-ud-Din, I-yal-timi^. At this time that 
Sultan Kutb‘ud-Din died, and Aram Shah was raised to 
the throne, Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah proceeded* to 
U chch ah and Multan. Kutb-ud-Din had contemplated 
Sultan Shams-ud-Din’s acquiring dominion, and he had 
called him son, and had conferred upon him the fief of 
Budaun. The Maliks, in concert, brought him from 
Buda’un, and raised him to the throne of Dihli ; and the 
daughter of Sultan Kutb-ud-Din was espoused by him ; 
and they martyred Aram Shah 

Hindustan became subdivided into four portions : the 
territory of Sind Malik [Sultan] Na§ir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah 
took possession of, the dominion of Dihli pertained to 
Sultan 5hams-ud-Din, I-yal-timish, the territory of Lakh- 
anawati was appropriated by the Kh alj Maliks and Sul- 
tans, and the state of Lohor, according to alteration of 
circumstances, used to be seized upon, sometimes by Malik 
[3ultan] Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, sometimes by Malik [Sultan] 

The following are the inscriptions on this coin : — 

^ II- ^ .li *U1 Jt ciui dyc. 'j* 

liW— 

which may be thus rendered : — “ This diram [is] stamped with the name 
of the Malik, the shadow of the Almighty, Aram Shah, in the year 607,’' and 
on the reverse : — "Struck in the Dar-us-Saltanat, the city of Labor.” The 
date given on the coin of I-yal-timigh. which see farther on, Section XXI., 
is " 612, the first of his reign.” 

Those authors, who say Aram Shah was KuJb-ud-Dio’s sort, for the most 
part make a great blunder in stating that he was raised to the throne af £>ih[it 
and that those, who had set him up, repenting of having done so, through 
his incapacity — his incapacity seems to have been his incapacity to enforoe 
obidunce — invited I-yal-timish to assume authority, and that Aram Shah, 
becoming aware of their sedition, came out of Dihlt^ and called on his father’s 
old followers to aid him, after which I-yal-timish secured it, and subsequently 
defeated Aram Shah. 

* From what our author states, a few lines under, it would appear that 
I-yal-iimish only espoused Kutb-ud-DIn’s daughter when he assumed the 
throne, at- Dihli. 

* In other words, he appropriated those places and their dependencies in the 
confusion consequent on 1-yal-timish’s usurpation, and assumed the title of 
Sultan. 

^ The idiom varies here. All the modem copies of the text, and one of the 
oldest also, have, instead of this sentence the words — “and the decree of 
destiny reached Aram ^ah,” and the sentence ends. Compare Elliot : India, 
vol. ii. page 301. 
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Na§ir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah, and sometimes by Saltan Shams- 
ud-Din, I-yal-timish. as will, subsequently, be recorded, 
please God ! in the account of each of those personages. 


III. MALIK [SULTAN] N A§IR-UD-D1N, ^j:ABA.JAH, 

AL-MU'IZZl-US.SULTANi *. 


Malik [Sultan] Na^ir-ud-Din,' Kaba-jah, was a great 
monarch, and the slave of the Sultan-i- Gh azi. Mu’izz-ud- 
Din, Muhammad-i-Sam. 

He was endowed with very great intellect, sagacity, dis- 
cretion, skill, wisdom, and experience, and had served Sultan 
Mu’izz-ud-Din many years in various departments of every 
sort of political employment, both important and subordi- 
nate, about the Court, in military affairs, and the adminis- 
tration of civil duties, and had acquired great influence. 

Malik Na^ir-ud-Din-i-Aetamur, the feudatory of Och- 


Sultan, on his coins, the title he assumed, and to which he was equally 
as much entitled as the ** august’* S dtan I-yal-timigh- 

Some authors — but they are tnostly those either natives of or resident in 
Indio, and of comparatively modern days— write this name I^uba-diah, 
with cli. The Rau?at-u§*$afa writes it l^abaj merely. Our author, however, 
invariably writes it Ifaba-jah, and I have therefore followed him. The letter 
in writing, is constantly used for ^ sometimes from ignorance, sometimes 
by mistake, and the two letters are very often interchangable, and j and 
are substituted for them ; but, in this particular <^e, the name of this 
ruler occurs time after time in the same line with Uchchab, but the j of 
^aba-jah and the ck of Cchchah are distinctly marked in the oldest copies 
of the text, and, in one, the vowel points are also given. Uchdiah will be 
found constantly written with j which is intended for ch, in several copies of 
the text as well as in many other works, but we never find I^ba*jah written 

with ch in the text. . . • j 

The idea appears to have prevailed that this probable nickname is derived 

from U— Vaba, an "Arabu word signifying a quilled jacket with short 
sleeves, or a tunic open in front, and that — oliah is the Persian affixed 
particle of diminution ’= Vaha-ch^h, a short jacket or tunic, and thus his nanie 
would be Na§ir-ud-IMn ^ s/iort tunic or jacket ; but, in this case, ^uba- 
chah with u is impossible, because there is no u in the ’Arabic word kaba. 

The letter j never occurs in a purely Persian word, nor docs it ever 
occur in Hindi ; and i is often substituted for it, and vice versa. There arc 
other meanings attached to a precisely similar word used in Persian, which is 
probably Turkish, like the nick-names; I-bak, I-yal-duz, I-yal-limisb, and 
the like. This Vaba means, rending, tearing, cutting, paring, scraping, 
shaving, &c., while, in another form of it, the b is doubled = ^ablia sigm^^ 
slender about the middle. To this last the Persian diminutive particle, pah, 
is of course applicable ; but, Ixrsiiles this, chah signifies, much, great, abid- 
ance, and the like, and also fifteen, or, literally, three fives, ^nd^ th^ 
circumstances this nickname might mean “ very slender waisted. bee also 

Elliot : India, vol i, page 131. 
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chah, in the engagement at AndkhOd * — ^which took place 
between the Sultan-i-Ghazi, Mu’izz-ud-Din, and the forces 
of Khita, and the Maliks of Turkistan — displayed great 
valour before the stirrup of the Sultan, and fought against 
the infidels as by orthodox law enjoined, and despatched 
great numbers of them to hell. The Maliks of the army 
of Khita became dejected through the amount of slaughter 
inflicted [upon them] by Nasir-ud-Dtn-i-Aetamur, and they 
simultaneously came upon him, and he attained martyrdom. 
The Sultan-i-Ghazi reached his capital and the throne of 
Ghaznin in safety, from that disaster ; and the government of 
Uchdiah'was entrusted to Malik Nasir-ud-Dtn, Kab§-jah.- 

He was son-in-law to Sultan Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, 
through two daughters “ ; and, by the elder daughter, he 
had a son — Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Bahram Shah. He [Bah- 
ram Shah] was of handsome exterior and of good disposi- 
tion, but addicted to pleasure; and, according to the way 
of youth, he had an excessive predilection for vice. 

In short, when Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah, after 
the catastrophe of Sultan Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, pro- 
ceeded to Cchchah. he possessed himself of the city of 
Multan, and Sindustan ^ and Diwal, as far as the sea-coast. 
The whole he brought under his sway, and subjected the 
fortresses, cities, and towns of the territory of Sind, as- 
sumed two canopies of state, and annexed [the country to 
the eastward] as far as the limits of Tabarhindah, Kuhram, 
and Sursuti\ He also took Lohor several times; and 


* This word is written, in one of the oldest copies of the text, with the 

vowel points. and, from further research, I find it is 

the proper mode of spelling the name of this place. In the present day the 
people of that 7>art call ir Ind-kllfid and Ind-khu* I have retained the 
moclcrn mode of spelling. 

‘ riie printed text and two MS. copies of the text have Ochdiah anJ 
Multan, bvu the ten best copies omit Multan. 

* One having previously died. Kaba-jah was likewise son-in-law of Taj- 
ud-Oin, I-yal-<luz, and, consc(iuently, by the alliance with Kutb-ud-Din’s 
daughters, lie marrie<l the daughters of his wife’s sister’s husband. 

Ihc Taj-ul-Ma’asir calls him ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, but I look upon 
our author as a better authority than the Taj-ul-Ma’asir for the events of this 
reign. What became Kaba-jah’s son our author and others do not state. 

* That i', Siwaatan, al-.o called Shlw-astan, by some Hindu writers. The 
remarks %\hieh follow seem to indicate that all these were separate provinces 
or^rriiories. biwa^tun i-> turned \r\\o //iti</ustdti in Elliot’s INDIA, page 302. 

/ * V.if.i-I say> e.ieh f>f the '•laves scize<,l upon the territory he held the govern- 
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fought an engagement with the . trpops^of Gh aznln which 
used, to cpme J/ntp tl>e Panjab] on the part of Sultan Taj- 

ment of at the time of; Sul|an Mu’izz-ud-iDtn’s; assassination^ aJ'd that Kaba- 
jah appropriated O fhcb ahy Multan, Luhawar, and Purshnwar, which! ter- 
ritories, for the inosl part, Sul^n, Jalal-ud-Din afterwards subjected. 

Immediately atiir the decease of !Kutb-ud-t>iTi, the so-called establisher of 
"the Path4n or AffehAn dynasty/^ Na 5 ir-ud-Din, ^faba-jah, foreseeing a struggle 
for-power, or, at leasts ja weak govcrnn'i^nl, appropriated all the forts and towns 
in the territories otj Labor, Tabarhindah {some authors say liathindab, some 
Sirhind], and Kuhi-am as far as Sursuti', he holding, at the time ofICutb-ud- 
Din’s death, the fiefs of Odichah and Multan, baviifg previously held Labor 
for him. He was. subsequently ousted from I^hor, Multan, and U cheb ah by 
the forces of Sultan, Taj-ud*.Dtn, I-)-al-difz. as our author mentions ; but, after 
tjm defeat of l.yal-ddz, and he, had been put to death in captivity by 1-yal- 
timisii, ICaba-jah 'got'p'oSsessioh of these territories again, and apparently as a 

tributary of I-yal-timi^l or 'in some >Vay subject. 

Our author Jeavfrs oi^t beie.,lmt ni^ntions in two lines, and under a wrong 
date, the first hostilities which arose between Kaba-jah and I-yal-timish under 
the latter’s reign. These hostilities arose in 61311., many years l>efore the 
defeat of Sultan Jalal-ud-Dfn, Khwavazm ^ah, by the Mugbals. According 
to the Taj-lib Ma’asir, I^nba-jah was tributary to I*yal-limisb, ami the tribute 
was in arrears, a'i the advice of his Waztr, I-yal limish marched from Dihli 
towards I^fior to enforce payment ; others say, an«l more probably, that it was 
for the possession of the province of Labor— in Jaina «15 ul-Awwal, 613 11. [The 
Tal^Vat-i-Akbari, lUidaTini, and some others, make a great blunder here. 
They state correctly enough that war arose between these two rulers about 
Labor, and that Shams-ud-Din, I-yabtimish. was alw.ays victorious; but add 
that, on the last occa.sion. in 61411.. Shams-ud-Dm moved against him m 
person, and invested Ochcbah, and then proceed to mention ICaba-jah s death, 
which happened Uf, or nf^r, o/ln^ thus confounding or mixing up the two 
events. Firishtah is completely at sea about these events m ^aba-jah s life. J 
Kaba-jah with his forces was encamped on the Hiah [the Bias of Europeans] 
to defend its passage. Arrived on its banks. I-yal-timi-sh, on the 14th of 
Shawwal, began to cross with his army, without the aid of boats [this m 
ELl.toT, vol. ii. page 571, called crossing the Indus?], at the ford near .a 
village named Chambali [?] : but we must remember that k\xc present course of 
the Biah is not ^>hat it ^oas then. In those days it separated 
at a village named Lowah-wal. one branch flowing by Kusnr, Kabulah, 
and Hujrah-i-Shah MuVtm, pas-cd about a mile and a lialf 

Dibai-pur. and fell into the river Ghara. This \ 

Nalah-i-Biah ; whilst the other br.vnch, flowing southwards, fell into the Sutlaj, 

as thVGhara: above* its present confluence with the 

autlior copied by Finshtah, states that this affair between Kaba^jah and I-yal- 
timi^’took place between Mansurtah and the banks of the Ghmab, which 
secn^ very unlikely, being too far west. Kaba-jah. on witnessing this daung 
deed according to the Taj-nl-Ma’.asir, abandoned his position and fled tow.ards 
-TuMwar,” whither he was pursued. His standard, kett e-drums, war 
material and other booty to avast amount, fell into the haiuls of his nvak 
After this disaster. Kaba-jah flcl towar<ls Udidl^^h, whither I-yal-tim.^ 

appears not to have Ijeen then i.rcpare.l to follow him. 

' I-yal-timi&h remained some lime at I.ahor to arr-inge ns affairs , and ^ g 
puhiirhed the new, of his success in all parts, conferred the governmen, of .hat 
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ud-Din, Yal-duz, and was overthrown by the Khwajah, the 
iVlu-ayyid-ul-lVIulk, IVIuhammad-i- Abd-ullah, the Sanjari, 
who was the Wazir of the kingdom of Ghaznin . 

When [Sultan] Nasir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah, became quietly 
established in the territory of Sind during the calamities 
[attending the inroads] of the infidels of Chin, a great 
number of the chief men of Khurasan, Ghur, and Ghazntn- 
presented tliemselves before him, and he bestowed upon 
the whole of them ample presents, and provided liberally 
for them^. There used to be constant contention* between 
him and the august* Sultan, Shams-ud-Dtn, I-yal-timish, 
up to the time of the battle on the banks of the Sind, which 
was fought between Sultan Jalal-ud-Dln, son of Sultan 
Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, and Chingiz Khan, after 
which, Jalal-ud-Din, Khwarazm Shah, came into the land 
of Sind, and proceeded towards Dtwal and Mukran. 

After the taking of Nandanah* by the forces of the infidel 

territory upon his eldest son, Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmud Sl|ah, and then returned 
to Dihli. It was after these events that ^ba-jah’s territory was invaded by 
Sultan Jalal-ud-Eftn, Khwarazm Shah, as already mentioned in note^ page 
293. The extent of the province of Labor may be judged of from what is 
mentioned in that note, and note *, below. 

* This happened in 612 H. , according to the Taj-ul-Ma*asir, but it cannot 
be correct. That is the year in which I-yal-diiz in person overthrew him ; the 
Wazir of Gh aznin defeated Kaba-jah soon after the death of ]Kutb-ud-DIn. 
The Mir’al-i-Jahan-Numa states that engagements were fought between I-yal- 
duz and Kaba-jah several times in the neighbourhood of Labor for the posses- 
sion of that province. See under the reign of I-yal-duz, pages 496 — 5 °^* 

® Having been tieprived of the province of Labor, Kaba-jah retired into 
Sind, and, devoting his energies to the consolidation of his rule therein, 
ac'piircd great power. 

7 See page 200. 

® 'I'ruly ; and at page 294 he says that Kaba-jah was defeated by I-yal-timigh 
in person in 614 ii., which refers to the same events as related in the Taj-ul- 
Ma’asir in note page 532. 

® .Sa id here me.ans august, and not that his name was “Sa’id,” which it was 
not, nor was it “ Sultan Sa’i'd Shams.” 

• A' Sultan Jalal-ud-Din’s defeat happened in the seventh month of the year 
618 n. Compare Elliot’s India here, and throughout this Section, as the 
(jalculta printed text happens to lie pretty correct in this identical portion of it. 
In the translation in Elliot, vol. ii., page 303, this passage is thus rendered : — 
“ When the battle between Jalalu <lin Khwarizm Shah and Changiz Khan was 
fought on the hanks of the In<lus, Jalalu din came into Sind, and went towards 
Dewal anti .Makran. After the z-ietory of N ANDLTA-TARI the Aloghai prinee 
came unih a hirge army, &c.” Here it will be perceived that Na.ndanah, the 
name of the fort which was taken an<l the district in which it lay, and Turti, 
the name of the Mughal who led the troops engaged in it, have been very 
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Mughals. Turti, the Mughal Nu-in, with a large army, 
appeared at the foot [of the walls] of the city of Multan, 


cleverly made into otte name^ and Chingiz Khan is brought to Multan, who 
was never east of the Indus in his life ! 

This passage cannot fail to be unintelligible to the reader without giving 
some explanation, and some details respecting the events to which it refers. 
Our author, no doubt, could have given more particulars, but here, as else> 
where, he has, for reasons of his own, concealed a great deal. 

There are many discrepancies likewise in the generality of Muhammadan 
authors about the investment of Multan. Some works, including Jahan-Kush^ 
and Jami’-ut“Ta\varikh» agree with our author, and some others state that 
Multan -was taken by the Mughals, while Fa§ib-i« and othc.-s, which give such 
detailed accounts of the Mughal invasions and Sultan Jalal-ud-Dln’s career, 
say nothing about NanuaNAH, and do not refer to this expedition against 
Multan ; and Fa§ih-t farther states, what is rathfr improbable, that Chingiz 
Kh an himself gave Sultan Jalabud-Din to understand, that, “as long as he 
did not re-cross the Sind, he would not interfere with him.’* The A’in-i- 
Akbari says the hlughnls subiitteJ Multan, and that ^aba-jah again repulsed 
them, but the first statement is not correct. 

European writers also differ considerably — I need not quote the absurd non- 
sense contained in D'Ohsson [iii. p. 4^ and in Rampoldi, in his **Anna/i 
Afusalntittti"-~\i\ their accounts, extracted from the Muhammadan writers, 
respecting the advance of the Mughals upon Multan. In the History 0/ the 
T'arUirs^*' translated from the work of Abu- 1 - Gh ^t. Bahadur JChan, it is 
statetl that Chingiz “despatched Dubayy NoyaUy and Ba/a, Noyatty in pursuit 
of the Sultan, but they, having followed him in vain as far as the frontiers of 
India, were obliged to return without being able to give any tidings respecting 
him.” Petit de la Croix, on the other hand, quoting Fa^l-ullah, says, ** BeiOy 
JVoyasty with 20,000 men,” was sent “ to resist ” the Sultan, “ if he app>eared 
in the country of Multan,” and again, quoting Abu-l-Fida, says “ Multan fell 
into the hands of the Mughals.” Jahan-Kusha, Jami’-ut-Tawarikh and Alft 
are, however, greater authorities than those quoted by Petit de la Croix for 


these events. 

After his defeat of Sultan Jalal-xtd-Dfn on the west bank of the Smd or 
Indus, Changiz Khan, with the main body of his forces, halted in the country 
near the Kabul river and the Sind— in the plain of Peshawar, or the Hasht- 
ragar Do-abah, probably — pending negotiations with Sultan I-yal-timish — as 
stated by our author also farther on, only the negotiations of Ch»ngiz were 
usually conducted upon quite a difterent plan : with the sword, not the pen 
for permission to pass through upper Hindustan and enter Chm by way of 
I akhanawafi and Kamrud. Whilst there encamped, Chingiz, heanng of the 
progress of Sultan Jalal-ud-Dtn, and the strength he was acquiring, detached 
the Nu-in, Turti or Turtae— both names are correct, and he is by some writers 
called Turmati [not “Tiili,” as stated in Thomas, “Pathan Kings ofDemli 
^Tuli was the son of Changiz. and was elsewhere employed at this time, h irish- 
tah, on the other hand, says it was Chaghatae, another of the sons, which is 
equally incorrect]— with two tumans— 20,000 men— in pursuit of him 

Sultan Jalal-ud-Dtn, then in the western part of the Siud-Sagar Do-abah, 
being much loo weak in point of n«ml>eis to face this Mughal army sent after 
him, retired farther into the Panjab. after he had. with .50 men attacked and 
routed some 2000 or 3000 of the troops of Ilimlu.tau stattoued m that part, 
beyond the river Bihat, Wih.at, nr Jhilam, into the Chiuhalah Do-abah [The 
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and, for a period of forty-two 
strong fortress. 


days, closely 'invested that 
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name of this Do-abah is derived by combining the two first letters of tfic 
word vW — Chinab — with the three last letters of — Bihatah or — 

Wihatah, d and iv being interchangable — the Do-abah of CAinhatah lying 
between those two rivers], where there were numbers of Khokhars at that 
period ; and one w riter stales that the Sultan did actually invest Labor itself. 

Turti, having crossed the Sind, “pushed on xmtil he reached the boundary 
of the district or tract of country belonging to Hindustan which Ramr-ud-Din, 
Kaj-mani, had held, but had been dispossessed of it by one of the Sul|an*s 
[Jalal-ud-Din’s] Amirs. This evidently refers to the tract of country whi<^ 
will be subsequently referred to in several places — Banbau or Banian. In it 
was the strong fort of Nakdanah — in two copies of Alfi it is written 

■ Uii and •>:}, clerical errors probably, but the locality cannot be mistaken, 
and Nandanah is evidently meant] which he took, and inflicted great slaughter 
upon its inhabitants.” From whom this fort was taken is not mentioned, but it 
could scarcely have been then in the possession of Jalal*ud*DIn s vassals. After 
this feat, Turli set out towards Multan, keeping along the western bank of the 
Jhilam. “ On arriving opposite Multan he found the river unfordable, and 
directed his followers to consti-uct a bridge, w hich they did by means of rafts 

of wood a floating bridge.” He then crossed, and invested the place j but, 

after he had placed his catapults, and had discharged them a great number of 
times with much effect, '‘ 4 fid the fortress was about to fall, he had to abandon 
the siege on account of the excessive heat [It was the height of the hot season, 
and the heat of Multan is truly excessive]. He plundered the provinces of 
Multan and Lohiiw ar, re-crossccl the Sind, and proceeded tovards Giaznin.” 
Jami’-ut-Tawarikll and Alfi say he plundered thc^y ciL— the country of Furor 
Torus— which is the same probably as the Malik-pur and Malka-pur of 
ether writers, the meaning of the former not having been recognized, perhaps, 
from the two words being written as one — 1 and See also Elliot, 

India: vol. ii.,pagc 559. ; 

Our author, however, makes the matter of the investment of Multan by 

Turli very confused, for, in a previous page [ 297 ]. he states that “lurti, the 
Mughal, who had invc.ited Multan, left Qhinjpz jChan, and €a/ne aitd joitied 
Sultan Jalal-ud-L)in, an<l became eonz'erte<i to the Aluhammadan faith. 

To return, however, to Nandanam. This fiame is first mentioned in the 
reign of ^lahmud of Gh a/nln by 'L'Jba' in the Kitab-i-N amlnl, and then by 
Abu-Sa’id, son of Ilaiyah, a native of Gardaiz in the Qhnznin territory [pro- 
bably an earlier writer even than Abu-l-fa^l-i-BaihaVi. though not much], in 
his Zain-ul-Akhbar, who says that Mahmud, towards the end of 4^4 “•» deter- 
mined to attack that fort, and that Naro Jai-pal, o)i becoming aware of it, 
placed a strong garrison therein and retired himself towards the valley of 
KasJjmir. Mines were sprung, and the Turks kept up such a fire of arrows 
against those who showed themselves upon the walls that the place surrendered 
in 405 n. This very rare and important work I have commenced translating. 

1 he next mention of Nanda.nah occurs in Abu-l-P'azl-i-Baihaki’s work, 
wherein it is said it was “ impossible to leave that saghar — — a narrow 
pass between hills bortlcring upon a hostile country — where was the fort of 
N.vndanah, without being properly taken care of.” Our author also men- 
tions It in several places, and it is mentioned in some other works, ipcluding 
the Tabakat*i-.\khari [It appears to liave been copied from Zain-ul Akhbar], 
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During that contest Malik [Sultan] Na§ir-;ud-Din, Kaba- 
jah, opened the door of his treasury, and conferred nunie- 

Kh ula^t.iit.-Ta\varikhT anti Firishtah. l>oth under Ma^imud’s reign, and in 
many other places, as well as by ’Abbas, Sarwafni, the Afghan historian, and 
other writers; yet, by some means or other, it has been tunictl into ” 

by a ftxu Mubammadan writers — or rather copyists— and by almost a// Eu* 
ropean translators, after the same fashion as 'Fara’in — the present Talawarl— r 
has been turned into “A'drAV/i.’* No such places as “Nardhi” and “Narjun” 
ever existed. See also Elliot, India : vol. ii., pages 448 to 450. Firishiah’s 
tncKlc of spettiirg it is Nandunah, and, in this instance, I>ow spells it toleiably 
correct, and is followed- by Briggs. , 

Although it is declared [Ellioh India: vol. ii. page 451] that “ the name 
of Ni$tduua cannot be restored,” I shall make an effort to restore that of Nan- 
DANAH, and, I think, not unsuccessfully. 

Nanuanau, as late as the latter part of the last century at least, was the 
name of a district, and formerly of a considerable tract of coimtry, and a 
fortress, in the Sind-Sigar Do-abali of the Panjab— but the name, to judge 
from the Panjab Survey Maps, appears to have l>ecu dropped in recent times — 
lying on the west bank of the Bihat, Wihal, or Jhilain. It contained within it 
part of the hill country, including X\\q tailnh or hill of the Jogi, Bila-natli, a 
sacred place of the Hindus, whicli hill country was known to the Mubainmad.'in 
writers as the Koh-i-Jud. Koh-i-Bala-nath, and to the people dwelling therein 
as the Makhialah, Janjhui, or jOd ^Iowntains which we style the .Salt Range, 
from the number of mines of rock salt contained within them, and lay between 
PiiuJ-i-Dadan Khan (so called after a former Khokhar chief named I>adan 
Khixnl and Khush-ab. and n<r<v composes part of the ^ah-pur [Pur or Fur. i. e. 
Poms] District of the present Kawal Pindt Division under the Panjab Govern- 
nient.\ There was also another separate and smaller district named Natidan- 
little farther noith, and there is a small river named Xamiaytah in the 
present district of Fatb-i-Jang, in the Kawal Pindt District, also to the north. 
There is also, in this district, a Malik-pur, in ancient days, the re.sidcnce of 
the provincial governors, which lies in the direct line of route from the Nan. 
DANAH <listrict on the Jhilam to the locality in which Chingiz Khan had 

pitched his canip, jireviously alluded to. 

It is not impossible th.at the name of Nandanah was, previous to the reign 
of Akbar, applied to the eastern half of the hill tract between i^ush-al^, 
Rawal-Pindi, and the Jhilam, including the northern part of the Chul-i-Jalali 

called after Jalal-ud-Dtn — in the midst of the Sind-S.igar Do-abah, which 

formed during the rule of the Churfs and the Turkish Slave Kings of Dihli, 
the north-western province of Hind and Sind. The authority of the last-named 
rulers does not seem to have extended to the eastern bank of the Sind, except 
on the advance of an army to enforce it, nor northwards over Ure inountain 
tracts • and the Khokhars, along with the Awan.kars, Kalhars, Chakars, and 
other less numerous tribes, and, like them, still inhabiting that strong country 
—the ancient Gandharah of the Hindus-were not reduced to the subjection .of 

the rulers of Hindustan till the time of Akbar. 

In the reign of Sultan Mu’izz ud-DIn, Muliammad-i-Saro, his rule, which 

extended from Gfeaznln to Lanor and D.hU, did not extern! save very nomt- 
nally, over this hilly country ; and it was because the Khokha.s, and otheis, 
in alliance with them, closed the route between Ghaznin and Dihor, :i> referred 
to in note * i>a-e 481, that he had to march into this very frontier district of 
iviANDANAl’l to“cocrce them. The fo.lreis of t!>at name .een.s to have been 

M in 
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rous benefits upon the people, and showed such proofs of 
boldness, ability, expertness, and courage that the men- 

for the same object as that for which S^er Shah, Afghan, founded the fort of 
Ruhtas in after years. Whether it was founded on the site of the fort of Nan- 
DANAH it is dimcult to say, but is more than probable, for Abu-I-Fa?l does not 
mention it in the list of forts in that sarkar, which may account for the name 
being less used in later times, but, at a place on the route between giugh-ab 
and Makhad on the Sind, named at present Pakka-lcot. there are the remains 
of a very strong fortress of ancient times, which may be those of Nandanah. 

In the tract south of the Makhialah Mountains or Koh-i-Jud, as lar as 
the Sind, and to the north among the hills likewise, and beyond the Sind 
towards Karman and Gliaznln, are the remains of several large towns or cities, 
and substantial buildings, including the ruins of a considerable city, on the cast 
side of the river, named Kahlur which were noticed in the latter part 

of the last century, built in the strongest and most substantial mann^aml 
still to be seen, and which would be delightfully interesting to explore. The 
country between the Jhilam and the Sind, in the direction I have been referring 
to, teems with ruins of this kind, and the remains of numerous great wells, 
with stone steps to descend into them, named wan — the present termination of 
many village names— in the Panjabi dialect, bfw/t in Hindi, and sar^^^bak in 
Persian. There are also the extensive ruins of the ancient city of Akarrah, and 
some others, in the Banu district, the whole of which give undoubted evidence 
of this tract south of the Makhialah or Jud Mountains having been the chief 
route l>etwecn Hind and Qhaznin by Karmam and Gardaiz. The more 
northern route by Jhilam, Rawal Pindf, A^ak, and Peshawar was seldom, if 
ever used, for the Khaibar route was not under the control of the Dihli kings, 
nor was it so good and practicable as the other. [I notice that the periodical 
ravings about the “ on/y tioo renUes ” from Afghanistan into India have not yet 
ceased.] This may be gathered from the account of Sultan Nagir-ud-Din, 
Mabmud's reign farther on, where he marches his forces as far as the Suijharah 
and then sends Ulugh Khan \vith his best troops to endeavour to expel the 
M II ghals from this very tract, and also from the account of Ulugh Khan in the 
following Section. The country on the west of the Sind and on the Kabul 
river nearest to it, on the decline of the Ghnrtan, Khwarazmi, and Mu^al 
powers, was occupied by confederacies of powerful tribes, among whom were 
Afghans, and on the east side, in the hills, by the tribes before alluded to, 
some of whom, the Awan-kars and a few others, also held lands on the west 

side near the river Sind, and some even farther west. . 

It was from this frontier province of Nandanah that Sultan Jalal*ud-Din 
sent an envoy to I-yal-timish — who was made away with by him — with whom 
Chingiz is said by our author to have been at the same time negotiating [!]. 
I-yal-timish had, at this time, ousted his rival Kaba-jah from this portion of 
the Labor territory, and had compelled him to content himself with Multan, 
Ochchah, and Sind, although, from what subsequently occurred, the hold of 
cither of the rivals upon the frontier district of NandaNAH could not have 
been very firm or very secure. At yjage 293, our author says, that 
timiaht on hearing of Sultan Jalal-ud-Dln’s overthrow by the Mughals on the 
Sind and retreat towards the frontiers of the Dihli kingdom, ** dtspatched 
in his account of I-yal-timis^h farther on, he says he “ marched ” — “ the troops 
of IHhli towards Labor [into the province of Labor ?] against the Sultan, who 
thereupon “turned aside, and procee<levi towards Sind and Siwastan. They 
were in great terror of the Kh warazmTs* at Dihli ; but Sultan Jalal-iul-Din, 
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tion thereof will endure upon the pages of time until the 
judgment day. 

This affair of the fortress [of Multan] happened in the 
year 621 H.; and, one year and a half subsequently, the 
Maliks of Ghur through the ravages of the Mughal 
infidels, joined Malik [Sultan] Na^ir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah ; 
and, in the latter part of the year 623 H., a body of [the 
tribe of] Khali, a part® of the Khwarazmi forces, acquired 
supremacy over the district of Man§urah which is [one] 
of the cities of Siwastan, and their head was Malik Kh an. 


the Khalj 



who had no more than about 10,000 men with him, was unable to face the 
immense forces of the Dibit kingdom, and therefore he contented himself, for 
the time, with the Sind-Sagar Do-abah and part of Sind. Had he app^red 
on the scene a few years earlier, before the Turk chiefs of the Mu izEi and 
l^utbi dynasties had been overpowered and slaughtered by I-yal-timish* he 
might easily have maintained a permanent footing in India. ^ 

From the fact oCNandanah being contained in the List of I-yal-timish’s 
victories, although no mention even of such an expedition is given under his 
reign, he may have endeavoured to gain possession of it; and he certainly was 
advancing towards that part when attacked by the illness which compelled him 
to return, and which shortly after caused his death. This frontier tract must 
have been held by the Murals after taking the fort of Nandanah, for the 
very first act of his son Na§tr-ud-Din, Mahmud, when he came to the throne, 
eleven years after^ was to march into the Panjab and despatch Ulugh 
from the banks of the Su 4 harah with his forces “to ravage the Koh-i-Jud and 
the parts about Nandanah,” and to check the inroads of the Mughals, who, 
in the preceding reign of Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram £hah, had taken Labor and 

attacked Ccholiah.^- . , . r j • 

» Who the “Maliks” of Ghur were at this period will be found in the 

account of the Mughal invasion in the last Section. The ravages of the 

Mughal here referred to have nothing whatever to do with ” this invasion or 

irruption of Turti the Mughal. See Elliot, vol. ii. page 303. , 

a Not even the printed text will admit of this sentence being rendered : Th^ 
anny of Khalj, comistiug of ALL the forces of JChwartzm” &c. Elliot, 


vol. ii. page 303. ^ . 

♦ The word used is of Man§urah, and signifies literally depressed or 

low land ; also a portion of land, country, region, tract, &c. With Siwastan 

the word is used, which is the plural of oh— a district, province, country, 

as well as town, city, inhabited place. , t 1-1 1 

is possible that this may be our author's version of ® 

operationTagainst ?:aba-jah ; but it is evident, from the fact that neither here 
nor in his account of Jalal-ud-Din. Mang-bamt, does our author, any more 
than Hasan. Nijamt. the author of the Taj ul-Ma'asir. give a correct account 
of Sui$an Jalal-ud-Dtn's subjugation of the Khokhars. and the defeat ai^d 
reduction of ^aba-jah. and occupation of Siwastan. that both 
conceal as much as possible what must have been perfectly well knoun to 1 otl 

of them. Other Indian writers who came after them 

that contemporary writers might be depended upon, have been 

Mm2 
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Malik [Sultan] Nafiir-ud-Dtn, Kaba-jah, moved on to 
repel them, and a battle took place between the two 

error of not mentioning those matters, if they were aware of them. The 
Kh warozmi Sultans were very obnoxious to the GhQris and their parasites , 
anti, as the K^iwarazml sovereigns were not on good terms with the IQialjfahs 
of tliat <lay, our author’s bigotry doubtless led him, as well as Hasan, Nigami, 
to conceal all that might tend to the honour and glory of those whom our 
author and his sect considered no better than heretics, as well as to pander to 
the vanity of his patrons. See page 609. 

Eighteen months after the appearance of the Mughals on the Sind or Indus, 
and the investment of Multan by Turti or Turtae some time in 623 H., a chief, 
named Malik Kh an bv several writers, and styled “of Hirat,” with his followers 
and the Khalj tribe, or rather the remnant of the Khalj tribe [a portion of this 
great tribe was settled in Garmslr, and some held lands in Nangrahar, north of 
the Kapnan district, centuries before the Afghans came into it. It is included 
by some in Shanuzan or Sankuran. or rather the latter is included in Nang- 
rah.ar], the remnant of the I^warazmt forces in these parts, pressetl by the 
Mughal invaders, arrivetl on the N.w. frontier of Sind. This person, however, 
£iiu}wt be the great chief referred to at pages 287, 409, 8:c.-^nor does our 
author say he is. but styles him “the Khalj but some other writers endeavour 
to make out that he is — for, according to Yafa-f, Jahan-Kusha, and other 
works, he was slain when endeavouring to reach Parshor or Barshii'var, when 
the right wing of Sultan Jnlal-ud-Din’s small force which he commanded was 
<lefcatcd on the banks of the Indus. He was the son of Jalal-ud-Dln’s mater- 
nal uncle, and is styled by different names and titles in different histories. In 
Alfi he is called, Yamln Malik, in Jami’-ut-Tawarikh, Amin Malik, and in 
Rau?at-uS'Sata, and HabIb-us-Siyar, YamTn-ul-Mulk. It is apparent, however, 
that his correct name and titles were Bialik Kh an. Yamin-ul-Mulk. See page 
287. 

Abu-l- Gh azf. Bahadur Kh an, in his history styles the person last referred 
to Kh an Malik, Saif-ud-Din, ’Ighr.ak, Malik of the hills of Kalman the 
Sankur.an or Shanuzan hills. This however is not correct, for that chief, 
together with others, ’Azam Malik and Niih, the Jan-dar, after their desertion 
of^ Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, began to fall out and fight among themselves, so that 
within three momhs of their desertion all three were killed, and their followere 
<lispersed ; and, what with those killed by each other and those slain by Changiz 
Khan's forces, after a short time no traces of them were left. 

A M.ihk Khan commaiuled the left wing of Jalal-ud-DIn’s force in the 
battle on the Indus, and his fate is not recordecL He probably is the person 
meant by our author, and the remains of the deserters from Jalal-ud-Din s 
army after the victory at Barwan may have been his followers. 

Our author does not appear to have known much more about the situation of 
Mansurah and the district of which it was the chief place than Abu-l-Fa?l did. 
It was on the cast side of the Indus, and nearly fifty miles from the present 
main stream, and was situated l>clween forty-five and fifty miles N. E. of^aidar- 
abad. The Kh alj fugitives appeared on the n.w. frontier of Sind, of M'hich 
Siwastan [which gave name to the province] or Sadusan, the present Sihwan, 
was the chief city, and included that district and what we at present call Upper 
Sind. Kaba-jah moved against them and defeated tliem, and Malik Khan is 
said to have been killed in the engagement. The remaining Kfealj and others 
of his followers sought the protection of Sjiams-ud-DTn, I-yal-timi.sh, Kab.a- 
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armies, and the ' Kh alj force was overthrown, and the Kh an 
[Chief] of thc‘ Kh alj' was slain ; and Malik [Sultan] Na$ir 
ud-Dtn, Kaba-jah, retutrled again to Uchchah and Multan. 

In this same year likewise, the writer of this work, 
Minhaj-i-Saraj, reached the city of O chch ah ® from Khura- 
san by way of Gh aznin and Banian^ by boat, on Tuesday, 
the 27th of the month Jamadi-ul-Awwal, in the year 624 H. 
In the month of Zi-Hijjah of the same year, the FirQzi 
College of O chch ah was committed to the charge of the 
author, together with the office of Kazt of the forces “ of 


jah's rival and enemy, who took them under his protection, and subsequently 
marched against sttppor^^d by these fugitives. 

Firishtah, copying sonre other modern author, places this event in 615 H., 
but it is totally incorrect. He says they came from the outskirts of 
Gl^ nin. The TabaVat-i-Akbarf copies from our author. 

Oehehah, also called Oclicliah-i-jalali, the Europeanized Uch, Ooch, and 
Ouche, on the Gham, consisted — I refer to it as it -was a century ago— of seven 
villages of large size. That in which is the tomb of Sayyid Jamal, Bukhari, is 
called Ochchah-i-Sharif. or the Holy; and that in which another Muham- 
madan saint— Makhtlnin-i-Jahanan-i-Jahan — is buried is styled Ughchah-i- 
Makbdum. The part in which the Mughal governors used to dwell is namctl 
Ochohah-i-Mughal, and so on, all seven villages having separate names; but 
they may be considered as portions, although somewliat apart from each other, 
of one large town. Six or seven kuroh [each knroh looo paces] to the north- 
ward of O chch ah. the rivers Gliara, Ch inab. and their tributaries fall into the 


Sh^ Al>-i-Sind, or Siml-Sagar. 

The Calcutta te.xt has Mathan or Mithan — here, but there is no 


such xvord in ai\y copy of the text collated. 7 'he editor or editors, knowing 
probably that there was a place somewhere on the Lulus called Mithan-kot 
not Mithan with long d— jumped at the conclusion that that must be the i>lace 
referred to. The naiii** contained in every copy of the text is written generally 
— -Banian, but occasionally — Banban. See note page 53 ^> a,nd 

note®, page 623. The same name occurs in the reign of I-yal-timish, and 
in many other places ; and, in the printetl text, the name is, generally, correctly 
written. In a note, however, it is turned into of the most 

modern copies of the text it is turned into **1*-- and respectively ! In 
Elliot’s India the printed text is implicitly followed. There is no doubt what- 
ever that Multan is not meant, and that it refers to some place Odwicn Qlia/min, 
Kayman, and the tract north or west of the SaJt Kange, perhaps Banu or 
near it ; and further mention of it in Uie following pages of this work lends to 
confirm this supposition, but its precise position is difficult to fix. Mdlian-koJ 
is a long distance belaio Uchdiah, and would have takeu our author much 

out of his way in coming from Qha/.nin to that city. _ • , . e 

« Compare Elliot, India, voI. ii. page 304. where the ICa^ I-i>hip, or office of 
Kazi, is turned into prorvocation" ! The passage is thus rendered : In the 

^onth of Zi -1 hijja of the same year the Firozi college at Lch consigned 
to the care of the author. On the proz-ocation of the army of Alau d m 
Bahram Shah, in the month of Rabi’u-l awwal, a.h. 624, buUan Said 


Shamsu-d din encamped in sight of Uch” ! 
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’Ala-ud-D!n, Bahrain Shah [the son of Sultan Na§ir-ud- 
Din, Kaba-jah] ; and, in the month of Rab!*-ul-Awwal of 
the same year®, 624 H., the august Sultan, Shams-ud- 

®c/rhere are numerous discrepancies among authors with respect to these 
events ; and our author himselfi who was present at Oehchah, makes a different 
statement here from that given by him under the reign of I-yal-timish, page 
61 1 ; and there says these events happened in 625 H. 

The Taj-ul-Ma’asir, after stating that the fortress of “ Ochcliah-i-Multan ” 
was “taken,”— i.e” Ceheliah ^ Multan, or belonging to Multan, not “ Och 
Multan," — and without mentioning that I-yal-timisJl was at Oeheliah in 
person, says that I-yal-timish, hearing of ^Caba-jah’s pride and arrogance, and 
that he had strongly fortified himself within the fort of Bhakar, despatched 
his Wazir against him with a large army. Sec also Elliot, India, vol. ii. 

Other writers again state that, on the flight of ]^aba-jah from U chcl iah, 
I-yal-timish “left his Wazir to cannon the investment of Ochehah, and 
returned himself to Dihll and that “the Wazir took that place alter two 
months, and then marched against Bhakar.” 

Another work has that “ I-yal-timish’s Wazir marched an army againrt 
^jCaba-jah, and invested him toitkin the ■walls of Ocholiah in 624 H. that “it 
was taken after two months, on the 22nd of Jamadi-ul-Althir,” and that, 
* ‘ after it was taken, E:aba-jah got on board a boat— not what we call boaU in 
this country, but vessels of considerable size, with fiat bottoms — in order to get 
to Bhakar, and was drowned.” 

The favourite author of Indian History writers [because translated probably], 
Firishtah [not his translators], places this event *^betiveen 618 H. and 623 H. 
but, as he gives no authority for so doing, and no dates between, there is no 
knowing what year he means. He places it before the expedition against 
Rantabhur, whereas it took after ; and in the lithographed text “revised” 

by Briggs, and also in the Calcutta text of our author, Bhakar is turned into 
Thankir, which is Bhlanah. The TabaVat-i-Akbari also places these events 
in 614 H. some ten years too soon ; that was |^aba-jah*s^rj/ defeat by I-yal- 
timish* See page 294. 

The real events appear to be as follow. Soon after the ^^lalj and 
Kh. war a?> mt fugitives threw themselves on the protection of I-yal-tiroisli, he, 
jealous of the power of ^aba-jah, and his overthrow of that remnant of the 
Klv war^ymt forces, moved with an army from DihlT, by way of Tabarhindah 
towards Ochehah, whilst the governor of the Labor province, with another 
force, to create a diversion, marched against Multan. I-yal-tintisll reached 
Oetjehah on the ist of Rabl’-ul-Awwal, 625 H. [February, 1227 A.D.], having 
sent on the principal part of his army, under the Wazir, the Ni^am-Ol-Mulk, 
the Kh wajah. Muhammad, son of Abu-Sa’id, Junaidi, a few days in advance. 
He, I-yal-timish, sat down before the place and invested it, and detached his 
Wazir, with a large force, against the fortress of Bhakar, whither Kaba-jah, 
on becoming aware of I-yal-timish’s coming against him, had withdrawn with 
most of his forces and hia treasures. These events happened during the hot 
season of 625 h., and part of the Wazir’s force dropped down to Bhakar by 
water, and part went by land, and had »o march through dense jangal. 

It is remarkable that neither Lhuri [now often pronounced Rohyi] nor 
Sakar are mentioned here where we might naturally have expected to have 
lieard something about them, especially of Luhfl, for on the plain immediately 
north of it the troops of I-yal-timish probably encamped. T say probably, 
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Dunya wa ud-Din [I-yal-timi^] pitched his camp in sight 

because iherc can be no doubt but that tlic course of the Indus, at this part, 
has greatly altered during the lapse of upward of six centuries, and with 
respect to the fortress of Bhakar in particular, and its connexion \Vith Sakar. 

To return to Ochchah however : some say it held out vigorously for a 
period of two months and twenty days ; but, as it capitulated somc^^y it 
was taken— on Tuesday, the 29th-onc author says the 22nd— of Jamadl-ul- 
Akhir— this must be incorrect, as, between the two dates given for the arrival 
of l.yabtimish and the fall of Odldiah, is a period of exactly months. 
Our author, although present, can scarcely be depended upon, for here he 
says it occurred in 624 H., a»ul under I-yal-timish’s reign says 625 H. 

The author of the Tarfkh-i-Sind, Mir Ma’fum, says that I-yal-tmn^ 
marched an ai-my against ^:aba-jah in 624 H. but that the Wazir wrus loft to 
carry out the investment, and I-yal-timish returned to Dihll ; and that the 

place capitulated 28th of Jamadt-ul-Awwal, 625 H. ^ . 

On becoming aware of llie fall of Odldiah. ?:aba-jah despatched lus son, 
’Ala-nd-Din, Mntammad. Bahram Shah, to treat for an accommodation i but 
although he was received with all outward marks of kindness and matters had 
been discussed, he was not permitted to depart. As the 
hand to invest Bhakar, :Kaha-jah wa.s alarmed ; and with the ^ 

Din, I -yal-dur, before his eyes, threw himself on board a j 

escape, Ld was drowned by the sinking of the vessel on the 22nd of Jamadl- 

“’’Aewrding m die Taj-Iil-M.i'asir, Kah.-i-jali. li.aving been invested in Bliakar 

by the Wazir, and the pl.ace reduced to extremity, J? If 

l-yal.timish, with ail offering of too /..Xu of D.lili-wals [a com so called} and 

,000 dresses of different kinds ; lint, liciiig alarmed at the ’ 

son shortly after, ,iud of grief ! He left treasures to the ainouiit of 500 laU 
of ’iJilili-wals. 1000 large river boats, jewels and valuable pearls, inlaid 
vessels of silver and gold, costly garments and other -hiable property 
the Mhore'of which was appropriated by I-yal-tmiish. Wliat became 01 
Muhammad, Bahram Shnli. Kaba-j.ali’s son, is not known 

The Jranii’-ul-Hikayat, a book of anecdotes, written at, out tins period and 
dedicated to the Wazir of I-yal-tiiiiish, statcs-h.it the statements co.ilamed 

;“rh s. ““in::; 

'irmv to repress the cncroaclimcnts of . . . • 

bchdiah expressly, ami of'Lm reached 

Brakar'on th^oTh o^ K.a!,!'-'..!- Awwal. 625 n and preparations for attack 
Uhakaron tne ^ .^^de mitil near sn-tn -M,ks after on 1st 

town and had to retire to the lort. inis uesc i ’ 

As a specimen of the .1 , a.ui tt.at, in 

Buda’unl says that the Mugba s in s <■ miam':-ud-l >in, “and took 

624 H., ?:aba-jah was made captive by Sult.ui Shams 

the road of the other world.” 
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of Udldiah. Malik [Sultan] Nastr-ud-Din, l^aba-jah, dis- 
comfited, embarked on boats [with his troops and fol- 
lowers ?] and retired towards Bhakar ; and [a body of?] the 
Sultan’s forces, along with the Wazir of the State, the 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, set out in pursuit of him, and invested him 

within the fortress of Bhakar 

Sultan Shams-ud-Din, I-yal-timi^, remained encamped 
before the gate of the fortress of Uchchah for a period of 
two months and twenty-seven days. On Saturday; the 
27th of the month, Jamadi ul-Awwal *, the citadel of Uch- 
ch ah was given up. A^hen the news of the capture of the 
place reached Malik [Sultan] Nasir-ud-D!n, Kaba-jah, he 
sent his son, ’Ala-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, to the presence of 
the Sultan. Subsequent to his reaching the camp of the 
Sultan, on the 22nd of the month, Jamadi-ul-Akhir, in- 
formation arrived of the taking of Bhakar ; and that Malik 
[Sultan] Nasir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah, had drowned himself in 
the river Sind, and the term of his existence was severed®. 

The period of his rule in the land of Sind, and U chch ah. 
and Multan, was twenty-two years. 


IV. MALIK BAHA-UD-DIN, TUGHRIL^ UL-MU’IZZi-US- 

sultAnL 

«• 

Malik Baha-ud-Din, Tughril, was a Malik of excellent 
disposition, scrupulously impartial, just, kind to the poor 
and strangers, and adorned with humility. He was one 
of the slaves of the early part of the reign of the Sultan-i- 
Gh azi. Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, and the latter 
had raised him likewise to a high degree of rank ; and, 

' The printed text [and Firishtah in his work] turns this name into Thankir, 
which is Hhiauah, although Bhakar is mentioned correctly immediately 
after J 

* Impossible, considering that ^i-Hijjah is the last month of the year, and 
Rabi’-ul-Aw\val the third. He must either mean that he reached P chch ah 
in 623 ii., or that it was surrendered in 625 H. See page 296, where he con- 
tradicts both the date of his own arrival at U chch ah and also the year in which 
it was taken. 

^ Compare Elliot here, vol. ii. page 304. 

^ XtiUhrul, with short u before the final /, is the name of a bird ; but the 
name of this chief, like that of several of the Saljuk rulers, is spelt ‘^aghril. 
All writers agree that Baha-ud-Din, Tughril, was one of the greatest, most 
amiable, and most a«.,coinpHrhcd of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din’s mamluks. 
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when the fortress of Thangir®, [or Thankir], which is [in ?] 
the territory of Bhianah, with the Rae of which warfare 
was being carried on, was taken, it was made over to Baha- 
ud-Din, Tughril’s charge, and that part became flourishing 
and prosperous through his means. From different parts 
of Hindustan and Kh urasan merchants and men of repute 
had joined him, and to the whole of them he was in the 
habit of presenting houses and goods which used to become 
their property, so that, on this account, they would dwell 
near him. 

As the fortress Qp'TITankir was not suitable as a place of 
residence for him and his following, Malik Baha-ud-Din, 
Tughril, founded, in the territory of Bhianah, the city of 
Sultan-kot, and therein took up his abode, and used con- 
tinually to despatch [bodies of] cavalry towards Gwaliyur. 
When the Sultaii-i-Ghazi [Mu’izz-ud-Din] retired from the 
foot [of the walls] of the fort of Gwaliyur, he said to Baha- 

^The discrepancies of authors with regard to the taking of this fortress, ajid 
the oi>eralions against Gwaliyur are great. 

Our author himself, under the reign of Sultan Mu’izz ud-Din, states that' 

Kutb-ud-Din subdued Nahrwalah, Thangir, Gwaliyur, and Buda’un, and here 

• 

contradicts liimself. 

ITie Taj*ul*Ma’asir says Thangir was taken in 592 h., and that Kutb-ud- 
Din, having joined the Sultan’s forces, the royal army moved against Gwaliyur, 
and invested it in that same year. Rae Solankh Pal sued for peace, became 
tributary’, and was allowed to retain his possessions. 

The Tabakat-i-Akbari says Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din made the expedition to 
Kinnauj and Banaras in 589 H., and, leaving ^utb-ud-Din as Ins repre- 
sentative in Hind, returned to Qhaznin. Immediately after, that work states, 
“Kutb-ud-Din Thangir, Gwaliyur, and Buda’un, and then invadc<i 

Nahrwalah,” but gives no dates ; and then a<l<ls, without mentioning any other 
event between, that, “ when between Tus and Sarakhs, Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Dln 
heard of the death of his brother,” which happened in 599 il., according to our 
author. 

The Mir’at-i-Jahan-Numa also says that Sultan Mu’izz-ud-DIn, after the 
concpiest of Kinnauj and Banaras, left Kutb-ud-Dtn, as his deputy in India, 
and that the latter took Gwaliyur, Bud.a’un, and other places, but Thangir is 
not mentioned, and, in this statement, Haft Iklim and Buda'unT agree. 

Alfi, which is the most correct apparently, has, “Sultan Mu izz-ud-Din, 
Muhanimad-i-Sam, again entered Hind in 590 u., and took Thangir [or 
Thankir], which was an exceedingly strong place, and then marched against 
Gwaliyur,” about which more will be mentioned in the following note. 

It is amusing to compare Firishtah here — the text I inc.-m — his account of 
these events, first, under the reign of Sult.an Mu’izz-ud-Din, aiul, subsequently, 
in his account of Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak,.and Bah.i-ud-Dui, Tughnl- They .arc 
related in three different ways, and neither in details nor in dales do they 

agree 1 
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-ud-Din, Tughril: “I must leave this stronghold to thee 
[to take].” In concurrence with this hint, Malik Baha-ud- 
Din, Tughril, stationed a body of forces from his own 
troops at the foot of the fort of Gwaliyur, and near by, at 
the distance of one league, he erected a fortification, in order 
that the Musalman horsemen might remain within it at 
night, and, when the day should break, push on to the 
foot of the fort® [walls]. 

They were occupied in this manner for the period of a 
year ; and, when the defenders of Gwaliyur became reduced 
to straits, they sent emissaries to the Sultan- [Malik at that 
period] i-Karim, Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, and gave up the fort 
to hinr ; and [consequently] between Malik Baha-ud-Dtn, 

« The more recent copies of the text differ somewhat from this ; but the 

oldest and best copies are as above. . 

Neither here, nor under the reign of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, does our 

author give us the details in consecutive order, his constant failing.^ 
Sultan, having gained possession of Thangir, moved against Gwaliyur. 
Arr'ived there, he found it would be impossible to lake it by a de main, 
and that the only .way to reduce it would be by a regular investment, and 
reduction of the defenders to str.aits, which would occupy a considerable time. 
The Rae of Gwaliyur, becoming aware of the Sultan’s deliberations on the 
matter, hastened to present himself before him, with rich presents and 
offerings, and conciliated him. and. for a time, he was enabled to preserve 

his territory. _ , ^ < 

IClphinstone, led nway by the translatiom of Firisllt^^n— Briggs s version 

of which he constantly quotes— and other histories probably, tasily, but 

incorr.xtly, disposes of these affairs. He says page 315, “ next year, Shahib 

u din came back to India, took Biana, west of Agra, and laid siege [!] to the 

strong fort of Gwalior, in Bondelkand. It is probable [!] that he was re(»Ucd 

by some attg.ck or alarm in Khorasan, for he left the conduct of tfu siege of 

Oionlidr to his generals, and returned, without having performed anything of 

consequence [!], to Ghazni.” 

At the time of withdrawing from before the fort, the Sultan remarked to 
Tughril, that, if the fort should be taken [hereafter by his means], it should be 
made over to him. On this account, after the Sultan’s departure, Tughril 
foymled the strong fortress of Sultan-kot in the Bhianah territory and there 
took up his residence, and from thence made constant raids, into the Gwaliyur 
territory ; but, finding this of no avail, he founded a strong fortification within 
two leagues [some say nauch nearer] of it, and made it his headquarters, 
and virtually blockaded Gwaliyur. By making incessant raids upon the 
country round, he sought to reduce the place to extremity. After about a 
year, the defenders, being reduced to great straits, sent agents, with presents 
and rarities, not to Tughril, but to his rival, Malik ^utb-ud-Din, I-bak, 
and delivered up the fortress of Gwaliyur to him. -JfuJb-ud-Din’s having 
accepted this offer was the cause of enmity between the two Turk mamluks, 
and,* had not Tughril been suddenly removed from the scene by the hand 
of death, hostililies would have arisen between them. The Ta^kirat-ul* 
Muliik says Tughril died whilst the operations were being carried on. 
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Tughril. and [Malik] Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, there used to 
exist a little of the leaven of vexation. 

Malik Baha-ud-Din, Tughril, was a man of exemplary 
faith, and, in the district of Bhianah, numerous proofs of 
his goodness remained ; and he died, and was received into 
the Almighty’s mercy. 


After this, an account will likewise be given in this 
TadakAt of the Khali Maliks who were [among] those of 
tile reign of the beneficent Sultan* Kutb-ud-Din, and 
accounted among the servants of the Sultan-i-Ghazi, Mu izz- 
ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam. in order that, when the readers 
[of this work] acquire knowledge respecting all the Maliks 
and Amirs of Hindustan, they may utter a benediction 
upon the author, and pray unto the Omnipotent for the 
eternal dominion and perpetual sovereignty of Sultan 

Nasir-ud-Dunya wa ud-DIn, AbO-l-Muzaffar-i- 
MahmOD, the son of the Sultan, the Kasim [co-sharer] of 
the Lord of the Faithful*: and may Almighty God per- 
petuate the dynasty, Amin ! 


There is no date given of the surrender of Gwaliyur to Kutb-ud-Din. but, 
from what our author states about the “leaven of vexation between 
Kutb-ud-Din and Tughril. and what other writers say 

determination of appealing to arms on account of Kutb-ud-Din s mterRrcncc 

with respect to this fortress, we may conclude that Us surrender " 

taken place just before or immediately after the death of Sultan Mnui-nU 

Din, who would probably, had he lived longer, have m terfered m ih s 

matter out of his ^eat regard for Tughril, his ancient slave 

Utn, a/Ur the Sultan’s death, would scaicely have kept himself 

Labor out of fear of Taj-ud-Dtn. 1 -yal-duz, with another rival hke Baha-ud- 

Din Tuchril. in his rc’ur, lest they might act in concert. , , 

Firi'shSi mentions these events in his account of Tuslinl -as though .cy 

b-Tfl haimened m 607 U. ! Sec also note =, page 516. 

Gu^liyur tlid not long remain in Musahnan possession hotv^ver, ami i 

was recovered shortly after by the llindr.s, during the confusion u i ch 

mission. , 7 ( ),i lii-s l.uei I'-’in- 

- 

account of -NTasir-ud-Uiii Mal,nuid-s reign farther on. 
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V. MALIK-UL-GHAzL IKHTIYAR-UD-DIN. MUHAMMAD, SON 

OF BAKHT-YAR^ ICHALJI, IN THE TERRITORY OF 

LAKHANAWATi a. 

• • 

Trustworthy persons have related on this wise, that this 
Muhammad, son of Bakht-yar, belonged to the Kh ali [tribe] 
of Ghur, and the territory of Garmslr*; and that he was a 
man impetuous, enterprising, intrepid, bold, sagacious, and 
expert. He came from his tribes to the court of Gh aznin. 
and [to] the Audience Hall of dominion of the Sultan 
Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sani. In the Diwan-i-’Ariz 

f • • 


^ In the more recent copies of the text, the word — “son of” has been 
left out, but the i^aCat — the kasrah or governing the genitive, even in them 
is understood, if not written ; and thus, with European and some local Indian 
Muhammadan writers, the father has had the credit for what the son per- 
formed. The same error, of omitting the kasrah or not understanding the 
grammatical structure, has caused the ancestor of the Gh urian Sultans, 
Muhammad, son of Surl, noticed at page 320, to be made Muhammad 
Surt — «?;/<• person — instead oi tioo. The fatlicr’s name it appears was Bakht- 
yar [i. e. the Fortunate or Lucky], the son of Mahmud. 

At page 517, in every copy of the text, our author styles him ’Izz-ud-Din, 
instead of Ikhtiyar-ud-Din. 

3 My oldest copy of the text gives the vowel points as above. There is no 
doubt but that the correct name is Lakhmana-watI, or L aksiimana-WATI 
from Lakhmana or Lakshmana, the son of Dasarata, ami half-brother of 
Ram Ch andra, and watf, the contraction of watt — habitation, dwelling, 
home — the country of Lakhmana. 

* The most absurd statements have been made with respect to the people 
named Kh alj. the plural of which, according to the ’Arab mode of writing, 
is Akillaj. It is also written, but rarely, Kh alaj ; but some few Muham- 


madan Indian authors write it Kh ilj and Kh ilji. and most European writers 
have followed them [Dow, however, makes “ ChilligUs" of them, although 
Firishtah writes the word ^ like other Muhammadan authors] ; but, accord- 
ing to the fertile imaginations of Europeans, the Kiialj — — tribe and Gh alzi 
— — tribe are one people — in fact, some roundly assert that the Kh alj are 
one and the same race as the Afghan tribe of Gh alzi. without there being 
a skadoTv of authority for such an assertion in any Muhammadan writer 
whatever. Because the Kh alj happened, in the days of the Gh urian Sultans 
[ancl long prior], to have been located in that part of Kh urasan now included 
in what in the present day is styled by the general name of Afghanistan — a 
comparatively modern designation — such writers, in their innocency, jumped at 
the conclusion that they were Afghans, and, more than that, that the Khalj 
and Gh alzi must be one and the same people. 

The Khalj are a Turkish tribe, an account of whom will be found in all 


the histories of that race — the Shajirah-ul-Atrak, Tami’-ut-Tawarl kh . Intro- 
duction to the Zafar Namah, &:c. ; and a portion of them had settled in Garmslr 
long prior to the jrcriod under discussion, from whence they came into Hindust^ 
and entered the service of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din. See also note ®, page 550. 
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[department of the Muster-Master], because, in the sight 
of the head of that office, his outward appearance was 
humble and unprepossessing, but a small stipend was 
assigned him. This he rejected, and he left Ghaznin and 
came into Hindustan. Arrived at the capital, Dihli [there 
likewise], by reason of his humble condition, not finding 
favour in the sight of the [head of the] Muster-Master’s 
department, he was also rejected. 

Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar then left Dihli and proceeded 
to Buda’un, to the presence of the holder of that fief, the 
Sipah-Salar [Commander or Leader of troops], Hizabr-ud- 
Din, Hasan-i-Adib, and he fixed a certain salary for him. 

The paternal uncle of Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar — Muham- 
mad, son of Mahmud — was in {the army of^ Ghaznin {a7id 
his uepheT-V joined hin{\ ; and, when the battle was fought at 
Tara’in in which the Golah [Rae Pithora] was defeated, 
’All, [styled] Nag-awri, entertained Muhammad-i-Mahmud 
{t/ie unclc\ in his own service. When he [’Ali] became 
feudatory of Nag-awr, he stood up among his brethren [sic], 
and conferred a kettle-drum and banner upon Muhammad- 
i-Mahmud, and made over to him the fief of Ka^mandi 
[or Ka^tmandi]; and, after his [Muhammad-i-Mahmud’s] 
death, Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar became feudatory in his 
place^. 

After some time he proceeded into Awadh to the pre- 
sence of Malik Husam-ud-Din, Aghul-Bak. As he had 
acquired a horse and efficient arms, and in several places 
had shown activity and gallantry, Bhagwat or Bhugwat 


< This passage is defective more or less in every copy of the text collated, 
and most of them are -the most modern copies— hopelessly so. To make 
sense of it I have been obliged to add a few words, but they arc those only 
which are in t/a/irs within brackns. The greater part of what is stated there, 
however, is corroborated by others; and the only parts which are doubtful 

are those respecting the nephew joining the uncle, s 

“standing up among his brethren.” The latter was probably a ^alj. 

The three chiefs here mentioned appear to have been quite imlependent, 
or very nearly so, of Malik Kutb-ud-DIn. I-bak’s authority ; and this, 
seemingly, was why Muhammad, son of Bakht-yar. entered their service. 1 he 
very fact of these Khalj rulers being put in the same .Section uuth 
Din i-bak, Nasir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah, and Baha-ud-D.n, Tughr;I, and 

numbered consecutively, shows that Muhammad, son of ^ 

officer of Kutb-ud-Din, but only partially dependent on him as the Su tan s 

representative at Dihli ; and. in the same manner, h.s succe^or. uere to 

intents independent until the last was overcome by I-yal-limi^. 
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and Bhiuli or Bin wall were conferred 

upon him in fief; and, being a man of valour and intre- 
pidity, he was in the habit of making incursions into the 
territory of Muner and Bihar®, and used to obtain booty 


* These names are thus written in the oldest copies and are confirmed by 
the best of the modem copies of the text, and, as they are important, I give 
the original Persian. These fiefs were situated between the Ganges and the 
Kannah-nxsah, to the eastward of and adjoining Ghunar-gayh, and two/< 7 r. 
ga7iahs still bear the same names. The town of Bhtrdi [anglicized BhoeUf\ is 
still the chief town of the latter, but there is a difficulty with respect to the 
name of the principal place of the Rhagwat or Bhugwat in those 
days, aud it is most probable that the hill and fortress of Chunar-ga?-h was 
included in it. See Indian Atlas, sheet 88 . That the places mentioned in the 
text were in the part named is singularly corroborated by what others say 
were the names of Muhammad, son of Bakht-yar’s fiefs, mentioned In the 
following note ; for the places referred to are evidently the modem anglicized 
Paieetah and Kitntil [Kuntilah ?]. the former being only two miles north and 
nine west, and the latter one mile north ; and twenty-eight miles west of 
Bhuili. All these three places moreover are immediately west of the Karmah- 
nasah, which river was the boundary of the Bihar territory. In the printed 
text these places are turned into Sahlal or Sahlast [».;>— 14-.] and 

Sahili [Jc*-] or Sihwali in fact, anything but what is correct. See 

Elliot : India, vol. ii., i)age 305. 

^Thcre is considerable difference between our author and some other 
writers here, and also in other places ; and, as I proceed I will give a short 
abstract of what they say. 

Ikhliyar-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar — as I shall in future style 

him that is son of Bakht-yar, the Khali, who was ttn-er a slave [the 

“ History of India ” written for the Calcutta University notwithstanding], 
was one of the headmen of the Khalj tribe dwelling in and on the 
south-west border of Ghur. He was endowed with great valour, wis- 
dom, and liberality, was of robust and powerful form, with immensely 
long arms — as described by our author. During the reign of Sultan 
Mu’izz-ud-Din he came to Ghazntn in search of service during those 
stirring times, and, subsequently, not obtaining employment such as he 
desired, he came into Hind, and procecde<l to Labor. There he did not 
get on with Kutb-ud-DIn, it is said, so he proceeded farther eastward, and 
joined the Malik-ul-Mu’agjAm [the great Malik], Husam-ud-Dfn, Cghfd- 
Rak [sec note page 516, para, ii], who le ld in fief a considerable tract of 
country in the Do-ab, and on the cri->t side of the river Gang, imlepcnclent of 
Kutb-ud-I>in's authority. Accorrbng to another author, Sultiln Mu'izz-ud- 
Din conferred on CghvibRak the fi-itres-. of K.0I ami its dependencies, which 
is in the l>o-ab. Mnhanunad-i-Rakht y'ir was t.aken into that Malik's service, 
an<l, >i..n alter. \\as hed with '<«n»e forces into .-^wadh [Compare 

Thomas, “ Pathan Kin<.s of DkmlT,” page 110, who makes him ** 
s i.'tif- "f Oude’’ an<l iw^tc ", page 53S. farther on] ; and, on several occasions, 
lie gave pr -of-, of hi- valour and prowess against his Hindu opponents. 

After tlu', Hii'ani-’a.i-Dlu, Cghnl-Rak. conferred upon him the fiefs of 
I* vtT r \n —*:-•{ [I at. 25% Long. S2' 5.1'], and Kr.NTiLAii — jhr [Lab 25° 

I. 82*^ >^ 1 * the A'rcriJ the InfHan 




>omc co!'nj *.'^raiivcly ^^nhamnl^\da^ 
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from it, until he acquired ample resources in the shape of 
horses, arms, and men ; and the fame of his alertness and 
bravery, and the booty [he had acquired], became noised 
abroad. Bodies of Akhlaj^, from different parts of Hin- 
dustan, turned their faces towards him ; and his reputation 
reached Sultan [Malik] Kutb-ud-Din, who despatched a 
robe of distinction to him, and showed him honour. Having 
been honoured with such notice and favour, he led a force 
towards Bihar, and ravaged that territory. 

He used to carry his depredations into those parts and 
that country until he organized an attack upon the fortified 
city of Bihar. Trustworthy persons have related on this 
wise, that he advanced to the gateway of the fortress of Bihar 


authors of Akbar’s time, and some European translators and writers, have been 
led to suppose that these places referred to Patiali — [Lat. 27'’ 41', Long. 
79'"'40'], and Kanpilah Lat. 27® 37', Long. 79 21', lying on the 

southern bank of the Ganges a few miles N.N.W. of Jhula’un, but no less 
than ////w uvst, and about the same distance uorth, of the places referred 

toby our author above; whilst PATiiAU and Ki'NIILAH are within a /<no 
milt's ^ymiUGWAT and BinOl.f, and situated in the same tract of country 
immeili.ately west of the Karmah-nasah. They are etiually convenient for 

jSIvmer a vei-y old place at the confluence of the Soane [Son] with the Ganges, 

on the right bank of the former — and Uihar, as well as Awadh. The town of 
Tatitah lies about five miles south of the fort of Ghunar-garh, and had a ram- 
part and a fort when Chait Singh, the rebel Zamindar of Banaras, garrisoned 
it in 17S1 ; but it is not entered in the Indian Allas, and may have since gone 
to comparative decay.] 

Muhammad-i-Hakht-yar now began to carry his depredations into Bihar and 
Muner as well as into Awadh, on his <nvn account, and acquire<l great booty. 
Hearing of his valour and prowess, Kutb-ud-DIn, I-bak, sent him [from Labor 
according to Ruda’unt] a dress of honour of great value, for, at this period, 

Husain-u<l-Din, Ogliul-Bak, is no more mentioned. 

It will be seen from these statements, as well as from the statement of our 
author, that Mu^ammad-i-Iiakht-yar was never Sipah-Salar in Awadh. The 
mistake appears to have arisen from his having entered the service of Husam- 
ud-l)!n, Ughiil-bak, who was a Sipah-Salar and held the fief of Awadh, or 
by conflninding Mubainin.ad-i-Bakht-yar's name with that of the Sipah-Salar, 
lli/abar-ud-Din, mentioned above by our author. Sec Thomas : Patha.n 


Kjngs or Dr ni-I,” page no. 

7 This favour, on the part of Kutb-ud-Din, as well as Muhammad-b 
Bakbt-yar’s valour and generosity becoming noised .abroad, b. dies of Akhlaj 
from the Sultan’s forces in Hindustan from all parts began to tb)ck aroun.l 
him, and he became vcr>- powerful. He subdued the tcriitiuy of Bihar, after 
making great slaughter among the infidels of that part, and booty to a va>t 
amount fell into his hands. After these successes ho piocnUsl himself 
before Kutb-ud-Din, who had, at that time, taken up hi-, reddence at Dihli, 
but he was not “ Sultan " Kuth-ud-Din, for his m.i-to. wa^ s..ll aiivc .and ]-e 


himself was still a s/ar 
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with two hundred horsemen in defensive armour, and sud- 
denly attacked the place. There were two brothers of 
Farghanah, men of learning, one Nizam-ud-Din, the other 
Samsam-ud-Din [by name], in the service of Muhammad- 
i-Bakht-yar ; and the author of this book met with® Sam- 
silm-ud Din at Lakhanawatl in the year 641 H., and this 
account is from him. These two wise brothers were soldiers® 
among that band of holy warriors when they reached the 
gateway of the fortress and began the attack, at which 
time Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar, by the force of his intre- 
pidity, threw himself into the postern of the gateway of the 
place, and they captured the fortress, and acquired great 
booty. The greater number of the inhabitants of that place 
were Brahmans, and the whole of those Brahmans had 
their heads shaven ; and they were all slain. There wete 
a great number of books* there ; and, when all these books 
came under the observation of the Musalmans, they sum- 
moned a number of Hindus that they might give them 
information respecting the import of those books; but the 
whole of the Hindus had been killed®. On becoming ac- 
quainted [with the contents of those books], it was found 
that the whole of that fortress and city was a college, and 
in the Hindut tongue, they call a college Bihar*. 

When that victory was effected, Muhammad-i-Bakht- 
j ar returned with great booty, and came to the presence 
of the beneficent Sultan^, Kutb-ud-Dln, I-bak, and re- 
ceived great honour and distinction. A party of Amirs at 
the capital [Dihli], through the noising abroad of Muham- 

® A few modern copies say, “he, Samsam-iul-Din, (discovered the 
author,” Cv:c. 

* Jan-baz, which does not mean eictivf," 

* Hooks on the religion of the Hindus. 

- The Zubdat-ut-'rawarikh, which tjuotes our author verbatim on most 
occasions, says they sent for a number of Hindus, who made them acquainted 
witli tlic contents of the books, and in t/um tl was loritlsn that that fortress 
an<l city was cane<l a college, but, correctly, a Hudhist monastery. 

^ In Persian words tlerived or borrowed from the Sanskrit the letter b is 
often substituted for Nagarl — w — thus, Hihar or Wihar, but there is no 
s in the word : lienee Behar is impossible. 

< lie was not then Sultan, and his master, Sultan Mu’izz-ud-DIn, was 
still alive, and was assassinated years a/ler^canis, and, some time even 

after that event, Malik Kutb-ud-Din received his manumission and the title 
of SuUait from the nephew of .Mu’izz-tid-Din. Our author docs Jiot mean 
shat Kutb-ud-DIn was Sultan at that very time. He was not Sultan, in fact, 
during the lifetime of Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar. 
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mad-i-Bakht-yar*s praises*, and, at beholding the honour 

^ Afler having gained possession of Bihar, Muhammad-i-Bakllt-yar, taking 
along with him valuable presents, part of the spoils, proceeded to wait upon 
MpUk ^futb-ud-Din, at this time th^ representative of Sultan Mu*izz-ud-Dtn 
in Hindustan. By the generality of authors he is said, more probably, to 
have gone to Dihlt for the purpose ; but, $is previously stated in next to last 
para, of note^, page 516, it was whilst ^utb'Ud>Dtn was at Mahobah, in the 
Kalbl territory, in 599 H, — which should be 589 H. — after taking Kalinjar, 
that Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar presented himself, for it was in 589 H. that he 
moved from Bihar to invade LakhanawatT. See note J', page 558. He was 
received with such distinction, and so many marks of favour were shown him, 
that the chiefs and ministers of |<Iutb-ud-Din’s vice-regal court became filled 
with envy and hatred of Muh^'mmad-i-Bakllt-^r, and they began to calum- 
niate him to Ifulb-ud-Din, and to report expressions of a scornful nature 
towards himself on the part of Mubammad-i-Bakht-yar which he had never 
used. It happened, upon the occasion of Kutb-ud-Din’s holding a public 
audience in the I^a§r-i-Safed [White Castle], that a rampant elephant w.os 
brought forward for inspection, and these envious persons beg.an saying, in a 
disdainful and contemptuous manner, that there was no one who woultl venture 
to stand before that elephant, the like of which was not to be foun<l in Hind. 
]^utb-ud-I)in, in whose mind they had succeeded in creating an unfriendly 
feeling towards Mubammad-i-Bakht-yar, proposed to him an encounter with 
the elephant. He agreed at once, and, with the mace he held in his hand, 
dealt it one blow, but that blow was so effectual that the elephant made off. 

This anecdote is somewhat differently related by another writer, who says 
that these malignants stated to ICutb-ud-I )tn that Mufianimad i-Bakht-yar was 
desirous of encountering an elephant, and that Kutb-ud*DIn had a white one, 
which was rampant, and so violent that the drivers were afraid of it, and which 
he directed should be brought on the course for ^luhummad-i-Bakllt*y^*‘ to 
encounter. He approached it near enough to deal it such a blow on the trunk 

with his mace as at once put it to flight. 

After his performing this feat, Kutb-ud-DIn distinguished him with still 
greater favour. He conferred upon him a special dress of honour of great value 
and a large sum of money ; and Mubi^nfimad-i-Bakht-yar, having donned the 
robe, added money of his own to Kutb-ud-Din’s gift, and distributed the whole 
among those present, an<l left the assembly with increased renown and honour. 
Ifutb-ud-Din further distinguished him by giving him a standard and other 
insignia, and confirmed him, on the part of his master, the Sultan, in the govci n- 
mentof the tracts he had subdued, and such further conquests as he might make 
in the Lakhapawati territory; and Mubammad-i-Bakht-yar returned to Bihar. 

Here is a rich specimen of the history taught at present, at least, in the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta, as it is from the “History of India” by Mr. Marshman : 
“Kootub lost no time in despatching one of his slaves^ BUKUnvAR Giin Jir, 
who had risen to command, by his imtive genius, to conquer Behar. I he 
capital was sacked, and the country subdued, and the army rdunttd wwXwn two 
years to Delhi, bending beneath the weight of plunder. An attempt was soon 
after made to supplant Bukhtiyar in his master's favour, but it was defealetl by 
the pVowess he exhibited in a 5ini;le combat with a lion, which his enemies at 
court had forced oh him. This event established him still more firmly in the 
confidence of Kootub, who sent him, in 1203, to reduce Bengal. 

Now, in the whole of this statement, there is not one atom of truth, and in no 
author, Muhammadan or Hindu, will sUCh a statement be foiuul. 

N n 
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he received, and the gifts bestowed upon him by Sultan 
Kutb-ud-Din, became envious of Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar, 
and, at a convivial banquet, they treated him in a reproach- 
ful and supercilious manner, and were deriding him and 
uttering inuendoes ; and matters reached such a pitch that 
he was directed to combat with an elephant at the Kasr-i- 
Safed [Wliite Castle]. With one blow, which he dealt the 
elephant on the trunk with his mace®, the elephant fled 
discomfited. 

When Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar gained that distinction, 

Sultan Kutb-ud-Din ordered him a rich robe of honour 

•• • •• ^ ^ 

from his own special wardrobe, and conferred considerable 
presents upon him. The Sultan [likewise] commanded the 
Amirs to make him presents, and he received such a 
number of gifts as could not be contained within the limits 
of writing. Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar moreover, in that 
same assembly, dispersed the whole of those presents and 
bestowed them upon the people ; and, with the special 
imperial^ honorary robe, he departed, and set out towards 
Bihar. 

Fear of him ® operated exceedingly in the hearts of the 
unbelievers of the different parts of the territories of Lakh- 
anawatl and Bihar, and the countries of Bang and Kam- 
riid. Trustworthy persons have related after this manner, 
that the fame of the intrepidity, gallantry, and victories of 
Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar had [also] reached Rae Lakhman- 
lah ®, whose seat of government was the city of Nudiah, and 
who was a very great Rae, and had been on the throne for 
a period of eighty years. 

At this place, an ANECDOTE respecting the circum- 
stances of that Rae, which had been heard [by the writer], 
is here recorded ; and it is this, that, when his father was 

“ See Elliot : INPIA, vol. ii. p.ige 306. Curz signifies a mace, not a “battle- 
axe.” In some modern copies of tlie text the words “ fled tliscomfited are 
left out, and we have instead “ Muhammad-i-Bakllt-yar pursued the ele- 
phant I'jo more. 

" One of the robes probably which Kutb-ud-DIn had himself received from 
his master, hence it is called a “Sultan!” robe. 

" Ilks intrepidity and valour. 

’ Another writer styles him Rae LakhmTah }, intended, no doubt, 

for the San-^krit son of Kae I-akhman See list of kings of 

J:nng.“ilah in Abu-l•Eaz^7^ .X’in-i- Akbari, and Dr. Blochmann’s translation, and 
note page 359. 
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removed from this world, Rae Lakhmaniah was in his 
mother’s womb. The crown was placed on the belly of 
his mother, and all girded up their loins in her service. 
The Raes of Hind used to hold their family in great 
importance, and were wont to consider them in the position 
of Khalifah* by descent. 

When the birth of Lakhmaniah drew near, and the signs 
of giving birth became manifest to his mother, she assem- 
bled the astrologers together*, and they made observation 
whether the horoscope was auspicious. With one accord 
they represented : “ If this child should be born at this 
hour, it will be unfortunate'^xceedingly, and will never 
attain unto sovereignty ; but, if it should be born two hours 
subsequent to this time, it will reign for eighty years.” 
When his mother heard this conclusion from the astro- 
logers, she commanded that she should be suspended with 
her head downwards, with her two legs bound together ; 
and the astrologers were placed in order that they might 
continue to observe the horoscope. When the time came, 
they agreed that the [auspicious] hour of birth was now 
arrived. She directed that she should be taken down, and 
forthwith Lakhmaniah was born On reaching the ground, 
his mother, unable any longer to endure the agony -of 
labour, died, and Lakhmaniah was placed upon the throne". 

He reigned for a period of eighty years, and trustwortliy 
persons have related to this effect, that, little or much, 
never did any tyranny proceed from his hand ; and whoso- 
ever preferred a request to him for anything, other than 
one lak [one hundred thousand] he did not bestow, after 
the manner of the beneficent Sultan, Kutb-ud-Din, the 
Hatim of his time. It has been narrated on this wise, that, 


> The words “Ehalifah by descent” ], here used by our 

author, and PegJiwa. by others plainly indicate that his family was looked 
upon in the light of heads or supreme leaders in spiritual, not temporal matters 
and Rae Lakhmaniah, not as a “powerful monarch” and “lord paramount, 
for power of that kind he evidently did not possess. Compare Elliot : India, 

vol. ii. page 307 . 

2 There ij not a word about “ Brahmans” in the best copies of the text. 

* Here a specimen of the difference in idiom in the text, wluch I have 

before referred to. The oldest set of tMSS. have ai alji .and the more 

modern a-i cyoYj [, , r ,« . 

* His-nobles, or rather the chief men of his kingdom--lns late fathers 

ministers probably— carried on the go\'ei-nmcnt until such time as Rae Lakh- 
manfah was able to assume the direction of affairs. 


N n 2 
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as in that country, the kauri [shell] is current in place of 
silver the least gift he used to bestow was a lak of kauris. 
The Almighty mitigate his punishment [in hell]! 

I now return to the history of Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar. 
When he returned from the presence of Sultan Kutb-ud- 
Din, and subdued Bihar®, his fame had reached the hearing 
of Rae Lakhmaniah, and the different parts of his dominions 
likewise. A number of astrologers, wise men, and coun- 
sellors of his kingdom presented themselves before the Rae, 
and represented, saying : “ In our books of the ancient 
Brahmans they have foretold that this country will fall 
into the hands of the Turks ^ and the time of its fulfilment 
has drawn near. The Turks have subjugated Bihar®, and 
next year they will surely come into this country. It is 
expedient for us that the Rae should consent® so that he, 
along with the whole people, should be removed from the 
country in order that we may be safe from the molestation 
of the Turks." 

The Rae replied, saying : “ Is there any token given in 
your books with respect to this man who is to subdue our 
country.^" They replied : “The indication of him is this, 
that, when he stands upright on his two feet, and lets down 
his two hands, his hands will reach beyond the point of his 
knees in such wise that the fingers will touch the calves of 
his legs The Rae answered ; “ It is advisable that 

^ In every copy of the text collateiT, with the exception of which have 
the word sih-er is used. In 1845 the rupi was equivalent to 6500 kauris, 
and a woukl he ecjual to a fraction over fifteen inpis. In ancient times 
they may have been estimated at a higher rate, but a hik of kauris could not 
have heen a very desirable present to obtain, or a very convenient one. See 
note page 5S3. 

® (.)ur author must mean \\hen Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar returned from the 
presence of Malik Kuth-ud-Din, whither he hail gone after he subdued Bihar, 
because he did not go to Kutb*ud-Dln be/ore^ even by his own account. All 
the copies of the text, however, are as above. 

^ But ihcir predictions did not go so far as to foretell that the Calcutta 
University “History of India” would turn the Turks into Gh alzt Afghans. 

• “Have this year subjugated Bihar, and next year will come into this 
country,” according to the Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh. 

* Compare Elliot : India, vol. ii. page 308, where this sentence is translated : 
“It was therefore .advisable that the KAe should make peace 7 vith t/tem'' ! 

docs not signify to make peace with the Turks, but to consent, 
approve, agree to, judge expedient, &c., i/ieir proposal. 

‘ I. it. “legs,” i.e. the leg in its true sense, the part below the knee. In 
Eli 101 thewords 0'—. have been translated *‘sbi/is." 
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trustworthy persons should be despatched in order that 
they may, in a proper manner, investigate those peculiar 
characteristics.” In accordance with the Rae's command, 
they sent trustworthy persons, and they made investigation 
respecting this matter, and, in the external form and 
figure of Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar, those characteristics they 
found. 

When they became assured of these peculiarities, most of 
the Brahmans and inhabitants* of that place left, and 
retired into the province of Sankanat *, the cities and towns 
of Bang, and towards Kamrud ; but to begin to abandon 
his country was not agreeable to Rae Lakhmaniah. The 
following year after that, Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar caused a 
force to be prepared, pressed on from Bihar, and suddenly 
appeared before the city of Nudiah*, in such wise that no 
more than eighteen horsemen could keep up with him, and 
the other troops followed after him. On reaching the gate 
of the city, Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar did not molest any 
one, and proceeded onwards steadily and sedately, in such 
manner that the people of the place imagined that mayhap 
his party were merchants and had brought horses for sale *, 
and did not imagine that it was Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar. 
until he reached the entrance to the palace of Rae Lakh- 
mantah, when he drew his sword, and commenced an on- 
slaught on the unbelievers. 

At this time Rae Lakhmaniah was seated at the head of 
his table ®, and dishes of gold and silver, full of victuals, 
were placed according to his accustomed routine, when a 
cry arose from the gateway of the Rae's palace and the 
interior of the city. By the time he became certain what 


^ All but the two oldest copies have Sahan [from which signifies 

merchants, shopkeepers, and the like — inoffensive people, not “chiefs.” 

® In the best and oldest copies of the text, Sankn.at — — is plainly 
written, with the exception of two, which have Sakn.at — cy’-Xl '1 he Zubdal. 
ut*Tawaiikll also has Saknat; but other works, including llic Taba^at-i- 
Akbari and the Tagkarat-ul-Muluk, say Jagnath. '1 he part meant by our 
author more probably refers to a province of eastern Bang. 

* The more modem copies of the text have — one even has 

instead of and l4*>p 

» Tlie text varies in different copies here. It appears from the above remark, 
that traders were in the habit of bringing horses from Bihar into the Rae s 
territory, and such is staled by some other more nuKlern writers. 

• Not “at dinner” necessarily : it might have been the morning meal. 
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was the state of affairs, Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar had 
dashed forwards through the gateway into the palace, and 
had put several persons to the sword. The Rae fled bare- 
footed by the back part of his palace ; and the whole of his 
treasures, his wives, and [other] females, his domestics and 
servants, his particular attendants, were taken, and the 
Musalmans captured a number of elephants, and such a 
vast amount of booty fell to their lot, as cannot be 
recorded’. When the whole of Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar s 
army arrived, and the city and round about had been taken 
possession of, he there took up his quarters , and Rae 
Lakhmaniah got away towards Sankanat ® and Bang, and 
there the period of his reign ® shortly afterwards came to a 
termination. His descendants, up to this time, are rulers 
in the country of Bang *. 

^ The Rae, on hearing of the arrival of Mutammacl-i-Bakllt-yar, was 
tUimbfoundccl. He fled alone and unattended, and succeeded in reaching a 
boat, and escaped. His boundless treasures, the accumulations of eighty 
years, fell into the possession of the Musalmans ; and a large portion of them, 
the greatest rarities, were transmitted to Malik IKutb-ud-DIn, for the Sultan. 

According to Munshi Shtam Parshad, who wrote an account of Gaur 
[Claudah— . 5 /] for Major William Franklin [In referring to this work I shall 
call it the Gaur MS.], Kac Lakhmaniah ruled from 510 to 590 H., which is 
correct. It was in the early part of the last-mentioned year that Mu^iammad- 
i-Baklit-yar took Nmllah. 

His rule extended over a period of twelve years, and he was assassinated In 
the middle of the year 602 ii. 

Mr. Thomas, however, in his “ Pathan Kings of Deuli,” page 
says Muhammad-i-Bakbt-yar, whom he erroneously makes ** Sipah sdldr^ 
of Awadh, “in a.h. 599, pushed his forces southward, and expelled, with 
but little effort, the ancient Hindu dynasty of NmUcah.''' Here is an error of 
it-n years : Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar moved from Bihar in 5S9 H. , and in the 
following year look Niidtah by surprise. Were 599 H. correct, his sway over 
Lakhanawalt would have been less than three years, as he was assassinated 
about the middle of 602 H. See note page 516, para, next to last, and 
note *, page 572. 

« Here, as previously, some copies have Saknat, and the other authors, 
previously referred to, Jagnath and Kamrud. 

® In some co[>ies, the period of his life^ &c. 

* 'I'hc Rajah, it is said, escaped in a boat to Bikram-pur or Wikram-pur. 
Wc shall also find that Sunar^nw, near Bikram-pur, continued to be a place 
of refuge for those who were discontented at Gaur, and was not finally 
reduced for a long time after the overthrow of Rae Lakhmapiah, who had a 
son, Madhob Sen, who had a son, Su Sen, who by Hindus is considered the 
kist ruler. Bikr.am-^->ur is about eight miles south-east, from Dhakah, and is 
said to have been the principal residence of Balal Sen, the predecessor of 
Adisur, who preceded I.akhman Sen, the predecessor of our author’s 
Lakhmaniah, but he sometimes resided at Gaur, which did not become the 

« 7 
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After Mubammad"i-Bakht-yar possessed himself of that 
territory [Rae Lakhmaniah’s], he left the city of Nudiah in 
desolation, and the place which is [now] Lakhanawati “ he 
made the seat of government. He brought the different 
parts of that territory under his sway, and instituted 
therein, in every part, the reading of the Khutbah, and the 
coining of money and, through his praiseworthy endea- 

capital uf Bangalah until immediately before the Muhammadan conquest. 
Nudiah was called Nobo-dwip. See ** Account of Zila Dinajpur^' Cal- 
cutta: 1832. 

Wilford says the conquest of Bengal took place in 1207 A.D., which is 
equivalent to 603-604 H., the latter year having commenced 27th July, 
1207 A.D.; and according toUhis theory Bengal was conquered a year or 
more after its conqueror’s death ! Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Dm was assassinated in 
Sha’ban 602 H. =: March 1206 A.D., in which same year Muh^immad-i- 
Bakht-yar died or was assassinated, and which, from 590 11. = 1194 A.D. , is 
just twelve years. 

* The name of Rae Lakhmaniah’s capital was spelt Nudiah until the time 
of Aurangzeb, when words ending in i — ha-i-mukhtafi— were ordered to be 
written with \ — as Nudla. 

Mub^mmad-i'Bakht-yar destroyed Nudiah, and, leaving it in desolation, 
passed onwards [Rau^at-u§-$afa says ‘‘he passed beyond the territory of the 
Rae ”], and, in place of that capital, foumied another city [or town] at the 
place, according to the Tabahat-i-Akbarl, where Lakhanawati has been 
•sy'lt and which, at this time [reign of Akbar], they call Gauf. The 
Gauf MS. says he made the ntouza* [place, village, district] of Lakhanawati, 
his capital, now twelve miles from the Gang. The Mir’at-i-Jahan-Numa 
says “he founded a city as his capital in the territory of Lakhanawati,” 
which signifies Gauf of BangMah, “at the place where Lakhanawati was.” 
Buda’uni says Mufiammad-i-Bakht-yar “destroyed the idol temples of the 
infidels and erected masjids'and other buildings, and built a capital in his 
axvn name [!] which is now called Gauj-.” Gauf or Gaudah was the name 
of a division of the present country or tract styled Bangalah as well as of its 
ancient capital, and 'its inhabitants were Gauj-iya or Gaudhiya. According 
to Abu-l-Fa?l, the fort of Gauj* was founded by Balal Sen, the second of 
the Sen dynasty, one of eight [in some copies, seveti\ kings who reigned 106 
years, out of which Balal Sen reigned fifty years. According to the sanie 
author, the last of this dynasty was Rajah [or It would seem, 

from this, that the most ancient name of the city was Gauf, afterwards 
chapged to Lakhanawati, and subsequently styled Gauf again. The emperor 
lluinayun named it Bakht-abad. Bangalah itself is sometiaies styled Jannat- 
ul'Bilad. See note *, page 584. 

• There is not a word in the text about causing **his fiame to be read in the 
^Khutbah and struck on the coins.^* See note page 572. According to the 
Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh he established “the Khutbah and money of Islam,” and 
its author copies our author almost verbatim. Other writers, on the contrary, 
state that, having brought all the surrounding territory under his sway after 
the capture of Nudiah, he assumed a canopy of state, read the Khutbah for 
himself and issued coin in his own name^ which is not correct. He would 
naturally have issued coin in the name of the Sultan, Mu’izz-ud-DIn, Muh&m- 
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vours, and those of his Amirs, masjids, colleges, and mo- 
nasteries [for Darweshes]. were founded in those parts. Of 
the booty and wealth [taken] he despatched a large por- 
tion to the presence of Sultan Kutb-ud-Din, T-bak. 

After some years had passed away and he had ascer- 
tained the state of the different mountain tracts of Turkis- 
tan and Tibbat to the eastward of Lakhanawati the 
ambition of seizing the country of Turkistan and Tibbat 
began to torment his brain ; and he had an army got ready, 
and about io,CK>o horse were organized. In the different 
parts of those mountains which lie between Tibbat and the 
country of Lakhanawati are three races of people, one 
called the Kunch®, the second the Mej [Meg], and the third 
the Tiharu ; and all have Turk countenances. They have 
a different idiom too, between the language of Hind and 
Turk^ One of the chiefs of the tribes of Kunch and Mej, 
whom they were wont to call 'All, the Mej, fell into the 
hands of Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar, the Kh ali, and, at his 
hand also, the former adopted the Muhammadan faith. 

mad*i-Sam, to whom he appears to have been most loyal [see page 57*1 
He had no occasion whatever to issue money in the name of Malik !Kutb-lid- 
L)in, who was still a slave ; and Mubammad-i-Balsilt*yar only died the same 
year in which Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Dtn was himself assassinated. See Thomas : 

Pathan Kings of Dehli,” page no, and note and Elliot : India, vol. 
ii. page 309. 

♦ This expedition must have been undertaken towards the close of the 
year 601 H. After Mubammad-i-Baldit-yar had acquired great power and 
grandeur, he turned his thoughts to the acquirement of further territory in 
Tibbat and Turkistan without probably being aware of the distance to be 
traversed, and the difficulties to be surmounted. He set out with a force of 
about 12,000 horse according to the generality of accounts, but the Rau^at-u?- 
§afa has “ 10,000 horse, and 30,000 foot !’* which is certainly incorrect. 

Tibbat was a well-known name in our author’s time even, and yet 
Hamilton in his “ Description of Hindostan,” vol. ii. page S 66 y makes the 
rash statement that it does not appear that the name 7 'ilfei is anywhere in 
general use to designate the province according to the European acceptation 
of the word I This may be true as to Tibety for the country here referred to is 
written and called Tibbat. 

The “ Tharoo ” [Tiharu] caste according to Buchanan, composes the 
greatest portion of the population that are dwellers in the plain of “Saptan,” 
in Makwanpur adjoining the Murang on the north-west; and the inhabitants of 
the Murang to the east of Bijaipur [Wijayapur] are chiefly Kondi, and on the 
lower hills are many of the Mcgh, Mej, or Mee^ tribe. 

• Our author’s ideas of east and west are rather obscure, as may be noticed 
at page 431. In this instance he means to the north and north-east. 

• In some copies the nasal n is left out — Kuch. 

t In some of the more modern copies of the text, “ Hind and Tibbat,'^ 
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He agreed to conduct Mubammad-i-Bakht-yar into those 
hills, and act as guide ; and he brought the latter to a place 
where there is a city, the name of which is Burdhan [kot]®. 
They relate, after this manner, that, in ancient times, 
Shah Gushtasib® returned from the country of Ch in, and 
came towards Kamrud, and, by that route, got into Hin- 
dustan, and founded that city [Burdhan-kot]. A river 
flows in front of that place, of vast magnitude, the name of 
which is Beg-mati*; and, when it enters the country of 
Hindustan, they style it, in the Hindu! dialect, Samund ® 
[ocean] ; and, in magnitude, breadth, and depth, it is three 
times more than the river Gang. 

To the banks of this river Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar came ; 
and *Ali, the Mej, joined the army of Islam ; and, for a 
period of ten days, he took the army up the river among 
the mountains, until he brought it to a place where, from 
remote times, they had built a bridge of hewn stone, and 
consisting of upwards of twenty arches*. After the army 

• The oldest and best copies generally have as above, but two add kot, 
and one copy gives the vowel points. The Zubdat-ut-Tawarlkh also has 
Burdhan twice. The other copies collated have Murdhan and Murdhan-kot, 
and the printed text, in a note, has Durdhan [Wurdhan ?j as well as Burdhan. 

* Some copies have Gu^t^ib and some Garghasib, and one has Gudarz. 
In the Iranian records Garsh^ib. son of Zau, is not mentioned as having 
had aught to do with Hind or Chin. The wars of Gushtasib with Arjasib, 
son of Afrasiyab,.King of Turan, are narrated, but there is no mention of 
Gushtasib’s going into Turan or Chin ; but his son, Isfandiyar, according to 
the tradition, reduced the sovereign of Hind to submission, and also invaded 
Chin. In the account of the reign of Kai- Kh usrau. Gudarz, with Rustam 
and Giw, invaded Turkistan to revenge a previous defeat sustained from 
Afi^iyab who was aided on this occasion by the troops of SuVlab and Chin, 
and Shankal. sovereign of Hind, was slain by the hand of Rustam. Our 
author, in another place, states that Gushtasib, who had gone into Chin by 
that route, returned into Hind by way of the city of Kamaid, and that up to 
the period of the invasion of Kamrud by Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Yuz-Bak-i-Tughril 
Khan, governor of Lakhanawati — some years after Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar’s 
experlition — twelve hundred “hoards” of treasure, all still sealed as when left 
there by Gushtasib, fell into the hands of the Musalmans ! 

1 The name of this river in the best and oldest copies is as above, but some 
others, the next best copies, have Beg-hatl, Bak-mati, or Bag-matl, and 
others have Bang-mati, Mag-madl, and Nang*mati, or Nag-mati. Bag-matl 
is not an uncommon name for a river, and is applied to more than one. The 
river of Nipal, which lower down is called the Grandhak, is called Bag-matl. 

* Samund or Samudr or Samudra, the ocean. One of the best copies of 

the text has “when it enters the ocean or sea of Hindustin,” &c. 

• The reader cannot fail to notice that considerable discrepancy exists here 
in our author’s statements respecting this river and bridge. From what he 
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of Islam passed over that bridge, he [Muhammad-i-Bakht- 
yar] installed there, at the head of the bridge, two of his 

says about the size we are led to conclude that this river, Beg-matl or Bek- 
matt, must be the Brahma-putr ; but 'what part of tt is the question to be 
solved. When he adds that it is more than three times broader and deeper 
than the Gang— and, of course, equally liable to inundation— the idea of its 
being spanned by a stone bridge of above twenty [i. e. between twenty and 
twenty-five] arches^ shows that the narrator, or his informant, must have 
grossly exaggerated. We may ‘uppose our author’s idea of the size of the 
Gang was derived from what he had seen of that river on his journey from 
Dihli to Lakhanawatr ; but, if we only take its average breadth at Banaras 
during the height of the hot season, viz. 1500 feet, our author’s river will be a 
mile or more in breadth ; and, if we believe that this bridge consisted of even 
twenty-five arches, each of them would be above seventy yards in the span. Is 
this at all probable ? 

At page 561, our author says ’All, the Mcj, brought them to a place where 
stood the town of Burdhan or Aburdhau-kot, in front of which flows the 
mighty river Beg-matl, whichy ott entering Hindustan, they call the Samund, 
but the great bridge is not mentioned in connexion with it. He then says 
that ’Alt, the Mei, joined the Musalman forces on the banks of this river, and 
then conducted them t/ie river for a period of ten journey ” [some 

200 miles or more, even at the low compulation of twenty miles a day for 
cavalry without incumbrance, would have brought them near to the Sanpu or 
upper part of the Brahma-putr in Tibbat], and then, not before^ they reached 
this great bridge, but no river is mentioned. At page $(>$» it is said that after 
passing this great river the forces pushed on for a further period of fifteen days 
[200 or 250 miles, even allowing for the extra difficulty of the country] when 
th^ open country of Tibbat was reached. Here it would appear that ’AIT, the 
Mej, joined them, beyond the territory of the Rajah of Kamrud, and the latter’s 
message to Muhammad, son of Bakht-yar. confirms it ; but, farther on [page 
569], this great bridge is said to be in [but probably adjoining] the Kamrud 
territory, or words to that effect. 

The boundaries of Kamrud are very loosely described by Musalman authors, 
and they apply the name to all the country between the northern frontiers of 
Muhammadan Bangalah and the hills of Bhutan, its southern boundary being 
where the Lakhiyah river separates from the Brahma-putr. 

From the distinct mention of Tibbat and Turkistdn, by others as w'ell as 
by our author, together with other observations made by him, it is evident that 
Muhammad, son of Bakht-yar — and his forces — marched from Dlw-koJ, or 
Dib-kob in Dinja-pur district, the most important post on the northern frontier 
of his territory, keeping the country of the Rajah of Kamrud on his right 
hand, and proceeding along the bank of the river Tistah, through Sikhim, 
the tracts inhabited by the Kunch, Mcj, and Tiharu, to Burdhan-kot. They 
were not in the territory of the Rajah of Kamrud, as his message shows ; yet, 
when the retreat is mentioned, the Mirsalmans were, inv.ested in the idol- 
temple by his people, but no reference is made to this templets being near the 
bridge in the account of their advance. Pushing onwards from Burdhan-kob 
which may have been situated on a river, on the tenth day the Musalmans 
reached the bank of the great river w'here was the bridge of stone “ of above 
twenty arches.” If the town of Burdhan or Aburdhan-kot was situated on the 
farther side of the great bridge, it is strange Muhammad, son of Bakht-yar, 
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own Amirs, one a Turk slave, and the other a Khalj, with 
troops, in order to guard it until his return. Then Mu^iam- 


did not occupy it, when he left a detachment behind to guard the bridge, and 
still more strange that, when he, on his retreat, reached the bridge and found 
two arches broken, he did not occupy that town, and compel its inhabitants to 
repair it or furnish him with all he required, and the means of crossing. If its 
gates had been closed against him, we can easily imagine why he would have 
had to take shelter in the great idol-temple, or that even with the town open 
to him, why he would prefer a strong post such as this was ; but the town is 
never again mentioned by our author, although we might suppose this the place 
for obtaining boats or wood and other materials for rafts, and people to construct 
them. If the distance between this river and Diw-kot was only ten days* 
journey, it was not impossible to have obtained aid from thence. All the 
Muhammadan histories with which I am acquainted state that the Musalmans 
entered Tibbat. In my humble opinion, therefore, this great river here 
referred to is no other than the Tistah, which contains a vast body of water, 
and, in Sikhim, has a bed of some 800 yards in breadth, containing, at all 


seasons, a good deal of water, with a swift stream broken by stones and rapids. 
The territory of the Raes of Kamrud, in ancient times, extended as far east as 
this; and the fact of the Rae of Kamrud having promised Mubammad-i- 
Bakht-yar to precede the Musalman forces the following year, shows that the 
country indicated was to the north. The route taken by the Musalmans, tliere- 
fore, was, I am inclined to think, much the same as that followed by Turner and 
Pemberton for part the way, and that the Musalman army then turned more to 
the cast, in the direction taken by Pemberton, for it is plainly indicated by our 
author, at page 568, that the tract entered lay between Kdmriid and Tirkut. 
The Sanpu, as the crow flies, is not more than 160 or 170 miles from Dinja-pur, 
and it may have been reached; but it is rather doubtful perhaps, wheiher 
cffs'alry could reach that river from the frontier of Bengal in ten days. 

In the Twentieth Volume of the Bengal Asiatic Journal, page 291, is a 
drawing by Dalton of the bridge of SiL Hako, described by Ilannay. “ It is 
situated,” he says “on the high alley [one of Qhiyas-ud-Din, ’Iwa^’s cause- 
ways probably] which, no doubt, formed at one time the principal line of land 
cbmmunication with ancient Gowahatty (Pragjyolisha) in Westeni Kamrup 
[Kamrud].” He also considers that “it is not improbable that this is the 
stone bridge over which Bactyar Khilji [Muhamma<l, son of Bakht-yar] and 
his Tartar cavalry passed previous to entering the ont<vorks of the ancient city 
of Gowahatty, the bridge being but a short distance from the line of hills 
bounding Gowahatty on the K.N.W. and \V., on which are still visible its 
line of defences extending for many miles on each side from the N. W. gate of 
entrance or pass through the hills. The Mohammedan general is said to have 
been obliged to retreat from an advanced position (perhaps Chardoar), hear- 
ing [?] that the Raja of Kamrup had dismantled the stone bridge in his rear ; 
now it is quite evident from the marks on the stones of the platfomt, that they 
h.ad been taken off and replaced somewhat irregularly.” 

The fact of the existence of this stone bridge is certainly curiotts, but I think 


it utterly impossible that it can be the bridge our author refers to. In all pro- 
bability it is one of the bridges connecting “ the high alley ” or causeway above 
referred to, and there must I»ave been very many of a similar description at one 
time. It is but 140 feet long and 8 feel broad, and has no legular arclic^— this 
last fact, however, is not material, as the partitions or divi-'ions nug/ii be so 
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mad-i-Bakht-yar, with the whole of the rest of his forces, 
passed over that bridge ; and, when the Rae of Kamrud 
became aware of the passage [over the bridge] by the 
conquering troops, he despatched trustworthy persons [say- 
ing] ; “ It is not proper, at this time, to march into the 

country of Tibbat, and it is necessary to return, and to 
make ample preparations, when, in the coming year, I, who 
am the Rae of KamrQd, agree that I will embody my own 
forces, and will precede the Muhammadan troops, and will 
cause that territory to be acquired.** Muhammad-i-Bakht- 
yar did not, in any way, accept this counsel, and he turned 
his face towards the mountains of Tibbat. 

described by a p>erson who had never seen the bridge — and consists of slabs of 
stone 07iiy 6 feet 9 inches long, and built, not over a mighty river three times 
broader and deeper than the Ganges, but across “ what may have been a 
former bed of the Bar Nadi, or at one particular season a branch of the 
Brahmaputra, now indicating a well defined water-course through w'hich, 
judging from the marks at the bridge, a considerable body of water must pass 
in the rains^ and, at that season, from native accounts, the waters of the 
Brahmaputra still find access to it.” 

The chief reasons why the bridge of SiL HXko could not have been that 
over which Muhammad, son of Bakllt-yar, crossed vrith his army may be 
summed up as follow : — 

Mufiammad-i-Bakht-yar marched through the tract between Kamrud and 
Tirhut into Tibbat in a totally different direction to Gowahati, through defiles 
and passes over lofty mountains, while between Gauf, Drw-kot, and Gowahati 
not a single pass or hill of any consequence is to be found. 

II. In no place is it stated in this history, which is, I believe, the sole 
authority for the account of this expedition, that the Musalmans entered “the 
outworks ” of any city, much less those of Gowahati. 

III. If the great river in question was the Brahma-putr, and the small 
branch of it which the Sil Hako bridge spanned were too deep to be crossed 
by the Musalman cavalry, how could they have crossed the mighty Brahma- 
putr itself? They would not have been able to do so even had this bridge 
been intact. 

IV. Our author states, that, after passing the great river and bridge, they 
pushed on for fifteen days — some 200 or 300 miles at least — and that, from the 
farthest point they reached, the great city, garrisoned by TurkSy was^2/<r leagues 
distant- This description will not suit the situation of Gowahati, which is 
quite close to the Brahma-putr. 

V. The table-land of Tibbat is distinctly stated as the point reached, and it 
is subsequently mentioned that Changiz Kh an wished to proceed from the 
vicinity of the Kabul river, through northern India, and get into China by the 
same route through Tibbat as Mufiammad, son of Bakht-yar, took, but Gowahati 
would have led him much away from the part of China he wished to reach. 

VI. The disaster which befell the Musalmans was ow ing, not only to Itmo arches 
of the great bridge being destroyed, but to some of the horsemen of the force 
riding into the river and succeeding in fording it for the dista/ue of a benu-sho/y 
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One night, in the year 642 the author was sojourning, 
as a guest, at the dwelling of the Mu’tamad-ud-Daulah, a 
trusted vassal of Muhammad-i-Balcht-yar. at a place, in the 
territory of Lakhanawati, between Diw-kot and Bekanwah®, 
at which place his host was residing, and heard from him 
the whole of this account. He related on this wise, that, 
after passing that river, for a period of fifteen days, the 
troops wended their way, stages and journeys, through de- 
files and passes, ascending and descending among lofty 
mountains. On the sixteenth day the open country of 
Tibbat was reached. The whole of that tract was under 
cultivation, garnished with tribes of people and populous 
villages. They reached a place where there was a fort of 


which alone would be at least as mzny yards as the bridge is //d broad, and 
even then they had gone but a small part of the distance ; and rafts and floats 
were being constructed to enable the army to cross. 

VII. We are not told that this disaster took place in the rainy season, and 
few would attempt an expedition into A&h^m at that period of the year. At all 
other times the water-course in question would have been fordable to cavalry. 

VIII. And lastly, can any one imagine that two gaps of 6 feet 9 inches each- 
equal to 13 feet and 6 inches in all, would have deterred the Musalman cavalry 
from crossing ? The very bambus, or brushwood, growing near would have 
enabled them to have, at once, repaired two such gaps, even if a tree or two 
could not have been found. A door from the idol temple would have been 
sufficient to have spanned the gap, of 13 feet 6 inches, or rather two gaps of 6 
feet 9 inches, even if the materials which they had obtained to make rafts and 
floats had not been available for that pdrpose. 

One reason why it mi^Ai seem that Gowahati is referred to is. the fact of 
there being a famous idol temple near it, or close to the Brahma-putr; but 
there is no mention whatever that such was the case with regard to the great 
idol temple near the bridge and scene of Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar’s disaster. 
Moreover, the city of Gowahati is close by ^he river, while the Musalmaiis 
after reaching Burdhantkot] marched upwards 10 days until the great bridge 
was reached, and their pushed on from this bridge for 15 days more before they 
reached the fort, which even thci\ was $ leagues distant from the city of Kar- 
battan— the march from Burdhan[koU to the fort 5 leagues from Kar-baltan 
occupying in all 26 days. Can any argument be more conclusive than this t 
^ In a few copies 641 H. Mu’tamad-ud-Paulah is but a title. In Elliot, 
mstead of our author, Mubammad-i-Bakht-yar, who had been dead forty years. 


is made to halt at the place in question. 

» The oldest copies have Bekanwah or Beganwah and one Bekawan or 

Begawau-as plainly written as it is possible to write, while two more mo<lem 
cooies have Satgawn [Satgawn ?]. . The remainder have Bangawn and Sagawn. 
See Blochinann’s “Contributions to the Geography and History of 
Bengal,” note f, to page 9. It is somewhat remarkable that this place also 
should be confounded with Satgawn ; but in the copies of the A’l n-i-Akbari 
I have examined I find Baklanah—^-^— instead of Bakla— but this can 
scarcely be the place referred to by our author. 
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great strength, and the Musalman army commenced plun- 
dering the country around®. The people of that fort and 
town and the parts adjacent advanced to repel the Muham- 
madan army, and they came to a battled From day- 
break to the time of evening prayer a fierce encounter was 
carried on, and a great number of the Musalman army were 
killed and wounded. The whole of the defensive arms of 
that host were of pieces of the spear bambu®, namely, their 
cuirasses and body armour, shields and helmets, which were 
all slips of it, crudely fastened and stitched, overlapping 
[each other] ; and all the people were Turks, archers, and 
[furnished with] long bows®. 

When night came, and the Musalman force encamped, 
a number [of the enemy], who had been made prisoners, 
were brought forward, and they [the Musalmans] made 
inquiry of them. They stated on this wise, that, five leagues* 
distance from that place, there was a city which they called 


® The text varies considerably here. 

« Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh says the Miisalmans began to attack the fort. 

® There is nothing here, even in the printed text, which is correct [with the 
exception of — i. e. — being altered to but not is silk\ which 

warrants the reading of this passage as in Elliot [India : vol. ii. page 311] — 
“The only xveapons of the enemy were bamboo spoarSy and their armoury 
shieldsy and kelmetSy consisted only of ra 70 silk strongly fastened and sewed 
together.” A “shield” and * ‘helmet” of ra 7 v silk -wowXA be curiosities certainly. 

The bambu referred to in the text is the male bambu — the young shoots, pro- 
bably, used for spear shafts — for which the hollow bambu is not adapted. Had 
the spear bambu not been so plainly indicated in the text, we might suppose the 
armour to have been something after the manner of that worn by the Dufflahs, 
and to have been formed of sections of the kollo 7 uh^mh\\ laid overlapping each 
other as the rings of a coat of mail, but the male bambu could not be used in 
this manner, and, therefore, their armour, shields, &c., must have been of 
pieces of the male bambu overlapping each other, as in the literal translation 
above. An officer with the Dufflah expedition, writing on December 8, 1874, 
says : “ Each man has over his forehead a top-knot of his own hair, and now and 
then a bit of bear’s fur in ad<lition. Through this he runs a skewer of metal— 
silver if he can afford it — and by means of the top-knot an<l skewer he fastens 
on his cane^ 7 i'ork helmet, a sort of close-fitting skull-cap worn on the back of 
the head. This helmet is usually ornamented with the upper portion of the 
hornbill’s beak to save the head from sword cuts. Round his loins over the 
hips he wears a number of thin bdmbti or cane rings ^ unattached to one 
another,’’ See aKo Dalton : Ethnology of Bengal, page 32. 

^ Buda’unl says the people of this place were of the lineage [!] of Gushtasib 
[Gurshasib ?J, and that the fortress had been founded by him. That author do<.s 
not give his authority for this statement. Our author says, at page 561, that 
Gushtasib fijunded Hurdhan^kot}. The Kh alj were a Turkish tribe certainly, • 
but they had emigrated from northern Turkislan ages before this period. 
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Kar-battan [or Kar-pattan*, or Karar-pattan], and [that] in 
that place would be about 50,000 valiant Turk horsemen, 
archers®; and that, immediately upon the arrival of the 
Musalman cavalry before the fort, messengers with a 
complaint had gone off to the city to give information, and 
that, at dawn next morning, those horsemen would arrive. 

The author, when he was in the territory of Lakh- 
anawati, made inquiry respecting that [before] mentioned 
city. It is a city of great size, and the whole of its walls 
are of hewn stone, and [its inhabitants] are an assemblage 
of Brahmans and Nunis*, and that city is under the autho- 
rity of their Mihtar [chief or lord], and they hold the pagan 
faith^ ; and every day, at daybreak, in the cattle-market® 
of that city, about one thousand five hundred horses are 
sold ; and all the iangahan^ horses which reach the Lakh- 


' The text varies considerably here, and great discrepancy exists with respect 
to the name of this important place. The oldest copy has — Kar-battan, 

possibly Kar-pattan, the next two oldest and best have ^^/^Karar-battan 
or pattan, but what seems the second ^ in this word ntay be — thus Karan- 
pattan. All the other copies have — Karam-battan or Karam-patlan. 

Zubdat-ut-Tawarilch has which might be read Karshin, or Karan-tan ; 

and some other histories have Karam-sxn. 

Bhatl-ghun, the Banaras of the Gurkah dominions, and once a large place, 
ill Makwanpnr, in which part the inhabitants are chiefly TiharCis, was anciently 
called Dharam-pattan, and another place, once the principal city in 

the Nti>6l valley, and, like the former, in ancient times, the seat of an 
independent ruler, is named Lalitah-pattan, and lies near the Bag-madI river ; 
but both these places are too far south and west for either to be the city here 
indicated, for Muhammad, son of Bakht-yar, must have penetrated much farther 


to the north, as already noticed. 

3 The best Paris copy — fondly imagined to be an autograph ” of our author s, 
but containing as many errors as the most modern copies generally, has 350,000 ! 

3 In the oldest copies Nunliin, and in the more modern ones Tunian. 
One copy of the text however has ‘ ‘ but-parastan ” idol-worshippers. 

< The original is “ din-i-tarea-i.” The word tai^a is very widely applied, 
to signify a Christian, also a worshipper of fire or gabr, a pagan, an infidel, 
and an unbeliever, and not to “ any established religion ” other than that of 
Islam. Here our author, I think, refers to Christians— Mamcha.'ans— the 
whole of Tartary and other northern parts of Asia contained a vast number of 
Christians. See Travels of Father Avril and others in Tartary, Christians 

are constantly referred to in the annals of the Mugli«ils. 

» The word used is “nakhkhas,” which signifies a seller of captives, cattle, 
or booty of any kind, and is used to signify a place where cattle and slaves are 


bought and sold. 

® The printed text, and that only, has eliJ ^J^-asp-i-taug baslah. \\ liere 
the editor or editors got this from it would be difiiciilt to conceive, but they 
could scarcely have intended to convey the meaning of horses brought down 
toith saddles on f heir backs \.o\^Q n\o\\x\\.Q>\. The wowU in the copies of 
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anawati country they bring from that place. The route 
by which they come is the Mahamha-i [or Mahanmha-i] 
Darah^ [Pass], and this road in that country is well known; 
for example, from the territory of Kamrud to that of Tir- 
hut are thirty-five mountain passes, by which they bring 
the tafi^cihan horses into the territory of LakhanawaH. 

In short, when Muhammad-i-Baklit-yar found out the 
nature of that tract — the Musalman troops being fatigued 
and knocked up by the march, and a large number 
having been martyred and disabled on the first day he 
held consultation with his Amirs. They came to the con- 
clusion that it was necessary to retreat, in order that, next 
year, after making ample arrangements, they might return 
again into that country®. When they retreated, through- 
out the whole route, not a blade of grass nor a stick of fire- 
wood remained, as they [the inhabitants] had set fire to 
the whole of it, and burnt it ; and all the inhabitants of 
those defiles and passes had moved off from the line of 
route. During these fifteen days® not a pound of food nor 
a blade of grass did the cattle and horses obtain * ; and all 


our author’s text are — asp-i tatt^atiah — they are still well known. 
Stewart, who had no printed text to go by. read the name pretty correctly— 
“Tanghan.” Hamilton says these horses are called Tanyan or Tangun 
“from Tangiisthan the general appellation of that assemblage of mountains 
which constitutes the territory of Bootan,” &c. He must mean Tangistan, ^the 
region of tmtgs or defiles. Abu- 1 -Fa?l also mentions these horsfes in his A’iN- 
i.AkbarI—“ In the lower parts of Bangalah near unto Kuj [Koch], 

[species] of horse between the gut [gunth] and the Turk [breed] is produced, 
called Tangahan,” which is also written Tanganan, and gives the spelling of 
the word, but they are not bom ** ready saddled.” Compare Elliott : In^dia, 
vol. ii. page 3x1, and note ^ and see Dr. Blochmann’s translation of the A’lN. 

" Some copies — the more moderh — and the best Paris copy, leave out the 
name of this pass, and make — passes— of it ; and, while all the oldest copies 
[and Zubdat] have Tirhut, the more modem ones have Tibbat- 

® Although the Musalman troojis were, at length, victorious, their victory 
cost them so many lives, and so many men were disabled, that, on hearing of 
a force of 50,000 valiant Turks being stationed so near at hand, Muhammad, 
son of Baklltnyar, held counsel with his chiefs, and it was determined to retreat 
next clay. Our author appears totally unable to tell the truth respecting a 
Musalman reverse, even though such reverse may be far from dishonour, and 
may have beeh sustained under great difficulties or through their being greatly 
outnumbered. 

9 The fifteen days which the retreat occupied he seems to mean, as the 
same route in going took that number of clays. Zubdat-ut-Tavvarlkh says 
that the ii^habitanls also destroyed the roads — obstructed them, cut them up in 


some way. 

^ 'I'hey mu^t have brought some provisions and forage along with them, or 
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[the men] were killing their horses and eating them, until 
they issued from the mountains into the country of Kam- 
rud, and reached the head of that bridge. They found two 
arches of the bridge destroyed*, on this account, that 
enmity had arisen between both those Amirs [left to guard 
it], and, in their discord, they had neglected to secure the 
bridge and protect the road, and had gone off®, and the 
Hindus of the Kamrud country had come^ and destroyed 
the bridge. 

On the arrival at that place of. Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar 
with his forces he found no way of crossing, and boats were 
not procurable. He was lost in surprise and bewilderment®. 
They agreed that it was necessary to halt in some place", 
and contrive [about constructing] boats and floats, in order 
that they might be enabled to pass over the river. They 
pointed out an idol temple in the vicinity of that place 
[where they then were] of exceeding height, strength, and 
sublimity, and very handsome, and in it numerous idols 
both of gold and silver were deposited, and one great idol 
so [large] that its weight was by conjecture upwards of two 
or three thousand nians^ of beaten gold. Muhammad-i- 
Bakht-yar and the remainder of his followers sought shelter 
within that idol-temple®, and began to devise means for 


obtained j(7/wfood, or must liave eaten each other. Perhaps our author means 

that n^any perished for want of sufficient food. 

» Two arches of any possible span— but not over seventy yards -would not 
have been such a difficult matter to repair, so near primeval forests, and with 
a town or city, as previously stated, close to the bridge. The town, however. 

is not once mentioned on tlieir return. 

> The Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh stales that the two Amirs, to spite each other, 
aliandoned guarding the bridge, and each went hU own way. BudaMnI says 
they first fought, and afterwards abandoned the bridge. 

< This remark, and what follows at page 571 again, tends to show that the 
bridge in question was beyond the Kamrud territory, although, a line or two 
before, it is stated that they came into Kamrud and reached the head of the 

liridge. See also page 561 and note®. 

‘ Where was ’All. the Mej, all this time? He is not again mentioned ; 

but his kinsmen arc ; and the country people are not even referred to, althougli 

the Hindus of Kamnld are. sec page 571. . , , . 

c Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh ‘‘necessary to occupy some place uutil boats 

and floats could be constructed.” 

7 The more modem copies have miskals. , , , ... 

« According to other authors, when the Musalmaus reached the bridge. 

they were filled with amarement and honor at finding two of its arches 
broken. The two Amtrs. who had been left to guard it. had not been on 
«oud lerms for some time pn-u to bring stationed ti.erc ; and. as soon as iheir 

Go 
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obtaining wood and rope for the construction of rafts and 
Qfossing the river, in such wise that the R.ae of ICamrud 
became aware of the reverses and helplessness of the Musal- 
man army. He issued commands to the whole of the 
Hindus of the country, so that they came pouring in in 
crowds, and round about the idol-temple were planting 
spiked bambus in the ground, and were weaving them to- 
gether, so that it [their work] was appearing like unto walls*. 

When the Musalman troops beheld that state of affairs, 
they represented to Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar, [saying] : — 
“If we remain like this, we shall all have fallen into the 
trap of these infidels : it behoveth to adopt some means 

chief had left, their hostility broke out afresh, and such was their enmity that, 
rather than not prosecute their own designs against each other, they abandon^ 
it. After they had departed, the Rae of Kamrud, on becoming aware of it, 
sent his men, and destroyed the two arches. It is strange the names of these 
two Amirs are. not given by our author, as his informant, previously mentioned, 
must have known who they were. 

Finding the bridge thus impassable, Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar determined to 
occupy some strong place until such time as materials could be obtained to 
enable them to effect the passage of the river. Here also we might expect to 
hear something of the town and its people, but, as I have mentioned in 
note page 561, it is doubtful whether our author meant it to be under- 
stood that Burdhan-kot was on the banks of the Bag-madi river, where this 
bridge was. 

Spies brought information that there was an immense and exceedingly 
strong idol-temple near by, and that was occupied by the Musalmans accord- 
ingly. Another writer states that they were ignorant, when they advanced, 
of the existence of this temple. 

Buda’vini states that the Musalmans only passed the night in the idol- 
temple, but this statement is absurd. Where were materials to be obtained 

from, during the night, to make rafts? 

9 Tisbij Lambu or Digarcbah, the seat of a Lama in Lat. 29® f N., Long, 
gg-j 2' E., a great monastery only 180 miles from Rang-pur of Bengal [said 
to have been founded by Muliammad, son of Bakht-yar], answers nearly to the 
description of the idol-temple referred to, but it is on the southern not the 
northern bank of the Sanpu river, and a few miles distant, and our author 
says it was a nimiii temple. Perhaps, in his ideas, Hindus and Buddhists 
were much the same. From this point are roads leading into Bhutan and 
Bengal. 

As soon as the Rae of Kararxid became aware of the helpless state of 
the Musalmans, and that they had sought shelter in the great idol temple, 
he gave orders for his people to xs.-»emble. They came in hosts, and began to 
form a stockade all round it, by planting, at a certain distance, not their 

bamboo spears ” as in Elliot [India, vol ii. page 3 I 7 }> but bambus spiked 
at both ends [the mode of making stockades in that country], and aftenvards 
woven strongly together, which forms a strong defence. Ralph Fitch sajrs, 
respecting Kurb “all the country is set with bamboos or canes made sharp at 
both ends and stuck into the e.artb.’' &c. 
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whereby to effect extrication.” With one accord they 
made a rush, and all at once issued from the idol-temple, 
attacked one point [in the stockade], and made a way for 
themselves, and reached the open plain, and the Hindus 
after them*. When they reached the river bank the Musal- 
mans halted*, and each one, to the best of his ability, 
sought means of crossing over. Suddenly some few of the 
soldiers* urged their horses into the river, and, for the dis- 
tance of about an arrow flight, the water was ford.able. A 
cry arose in the force that they had found a ford, and the 
whole threw themselves into the water, and the Hindus 
following them occupied the river’s bank. When the Musal- 
mans reached mid-stream, [where] was deep water, they 
all perished, [with the exception of] Muhammad-j-Bakht- 
yar, who, with a few horsemen, a hundred more or less, 
succeeded, by great artifice, in effecting the passage of 
the river ; and all the rest were drowned. 

After Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar emerged from the water, 
information reached a body of the Kun^ and Mej. The 
guide, ’All, the Mej, had kinsmen at the passage, and they 

* Muliammad, son of Bakllt-yar, seeing through the object of the Hindus, 
issued from the idol-temple at the head of his troops, and, with considerable 
difficulty, made a road for himself and followers. Having done this, he took 
up a position and halted on the bank of the river Bag-madi. Here he appears 
to have remained some days, while efforts were then made to construct rafts, 
the Hindus not venturing to attack them in the open, 

« This is related differently by others. The Musalmins were occupied in 
crossing, it is said, or, perhaps, more correctly, about to make the attempt 
with such means as they had procured, when a trooper [some say, a few 
troopers] rode his horse into the river to try the depth probably, and he 
succeeded in fording it for the distance of a bow-shot. Seeing this, ihc troops 
imagined that the river, after all. was fordable, and, anxious to escape the 
privations they had endured, and the danger they were in, as with the means 
at hand great time would have been occupied in crossing, without more ado, 
rushed in ; but, as the greater part of the river was unfordable, they were 

carried out of their depth, and were drowned. ^ 

After his troops had been overwhelmed in the Bag-madi or Bak-matT, 
Muhammad, son of Bakht-yar, with the few followers remaining with him, 
by means of what they had prepared [a raft or two probably], succeeded, with 
considerable difficulty, in reaching the opposite bank in safety, and, ultimately 
reached Dlw-kot again. Apparently, this river was close to the Mej frontier. 

Buda’uni states that those who remained behind [on the river bank] fell 
martyrs to the infidels ; and, that of the whole of that army but 300 or 4OO 
reached Dtw-koL He does not give his authority however, and generally 
copies verbatim from the work of his patron — the TabaVat-i-Akbari but such 
is not stated therein. 

* In some copies of the text, “one of the soldiers. 

0 0 2 
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came forward to receive him [Muhammad-i-Bakht-yarj^ and 
rendered him great succour until he reached Diw-kot. 

Through excessive grief sickness now overcame him, and 
mostly out of shame at the women and children of those of 
the Kh ali who had perished ; and whenever he rode forth 
all the people, from the house-tops and the streets, [consist- 
ing] of women and children, would wail and utter impre- 
cations against him and revile him, so that from henceforth 
he did not ride forth again \ During that adversity he 
would be constantly saying : “ Can any calamity have 

befallen the Sultan-i- Gh azt that my good fortune hath 
deserted me®!” and such was the case, for at that time 
the SuItan-i-Ghazi, Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, had 
attained martyrdom. In that state of anguish Muhammad- 
i-Bakht-yar became ill, and took to his bed, and died. 

Some have related that there was an Amir* of his, *Alt 
i-Mardan, a Kh ali of great intrepidity and temerity, to 
whose charge the fief of Naran-go-e [or Naran-ko-e ^] was 
made over. When he obtained information of this disas- 
ter he came to Diw-kot, and Muhammad-i-Bakht-ySr was 
confined to his bed through sickness, and three days had 
passed since any person was able to see him ®. *Ali-i- 
Mardan in some way went in unto him, drew the sheet 

* Zubclat-iit-Tawarikll says “by the time he reached Diw-koJ, through ex- 
cessive grief and vexation, illness overcame him ; and, whenever he rode forth, 
the women of those Kh alj who had perished stood on the house-tops and 
reviled him as he passed. This dishonour and reproach added to his illness,*’ &c. 

l<au?at-us-Safa says his mind gave way under his misfortunes, and the 
sense of the disaster he had brought about resulted in hopeless melancholy. 

* This was certainly just about the time of that Sultan’s assassination. 

® Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh has “ one of the great Amirs,” &c. The izaftit^ in 
’ Ali-i-Mardan, signifies ’All, son of Mardan. See page 576. 

7 The name of this fief or district is mentioned twice or three times, and tl^e 
three oldest copies, and one of the best copies next in age, and the most perfect 
of all the MSS., have as above in all cases ; and one — the best Peters- 

burg copy — has a jazm over the last letter in addition, but all four have the 
hantzah, I'he Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh also has — Naran-goe or Naran- 

koe. The next best copies of the text have — in which, in all pro- 

bability, the • has been mistaken for > The I. O. L. MS. 1952, the R. A. S. 
MS., and the printed text, have — whilst the best Paris copy has this 

latter word, in one plnce^ and in other places ; and another copy has 

In Kllioi', vol. ii. i>age 314, it is turned into “Kunf” in one place, 
and, sixteen lines umicr, into “Narkoti.” 

® Zubdat-ut-Tawarlklj says “ no one usevl to go near him ” — the way of the 
world to <lcscrt one in misfortune. 
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from his face, and with a dagger assassinated him. These 
events and calamities happened in the year 602 H.® 

VI. MALIK *IZZ-UD-DIN, MUHAMMAD. SON OF SHERAN 

KHALji, IN LAKHANAWATl. 

Trustworthy persons have related after this manner, 
that Muhammad-i-Shcran and Ahmad-i-Sheran were two 
brothers, two among the Khalj Amirs in the service of 
Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar ; and, when the latter led his 
troops towards the mountains of Kamrud and Tibbat, he 
[Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar] had despatched Muhammad-i- 
Sheran, and his brother, with a portion of his forces, towards 
Lakhan-or and Jaj-nagar®. When the news of these events 
[related above] reached Muhammad-i-Sheran, he came 

® This date shows that the territory of Lakhanawaji was taken possession 
of in 590 H.. the year in which Malik l^utb-ud-Din, I-bak, took up his quarters 
at Dibit. The conquest of Lakhanawatt iS accounted among the victories of 
Sultan Mu*izz-ud-Din, because it took place in his reign. Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, 
was at this time still a slave, and neither attained his manumission nor the title 
of Sultan until some time after the death of Muhammad, son of Bakht-yar. 
See note 7 . page 558. 

Some authors consider him an independent sovereign, and say that he 
“reigned” for twelve years. He certainly in quasi independence for 

that period ; but, from the expressions made use of by him in his last sickness, 
he evidently was loyal to Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, and he probably paid some 
nominal obedience to Malik Kutb-ud-DIn, I-bak, as the Sultan’s Deputy at 
Dihli. It is not to be wondered at that Muhammad, son of Bakht-yar, neither 
issued coin in his own name, nor in the name of his sovereign’s slave ; whilst 
that sovereign was alive — the latter would have been an impossible act. See 
Thomas, PathXn Kings, note *, page m ; and note *, page 559. 

* Also styled, by some other authors, Sher-wah. Sher-an, the plural of 
lion, tiger, like Mard-an, the plural of mard^ man, is intended to express 
the superlative degree. The i^afat here— Muhammad-i-Sheran— signifies son 
of Sheran. as proved beyond a doubt by what follows, as two brothers would 
not be so entitled. 

3 Compare ELLIOT, vol. ii. page 314. The Paris copy of the text, the 
I. O. L. MS., the R. A. S. MS., and the printed text, have “to Lakhanawatt 
and Jaj-nagar but the rest have Lakhan-or or Lakh-or, and Jaj-nagar. No 
doubt Lakhan-or is meant in the copies first mentioned, and probably f sub- 
stituted for^ by ignorant copyists. 

Some writers state that Muhammad-i-Sheran was “Hakim of Jaj-nagar” on 
the part of Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar, but such cannot be. Jaj-nagar was an 
independent Hindu territory [see note page 587] ; but most authors agree 
with ours that Muhammad- j- Sh eran was despatched against — or probably to 
hold in check— Jaj-nagar during Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar’s absence on the 
expedition into Tibbat ; and he uas, doubtless, feiulalory of Lakhan or [see 
note page 584], which lay in the direction of the Jaj-nagar territory. 
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back from that quarter, and returned again to Diw-kot, 
performed the mourning ceremonies [for Muhammad-i- 
Bakht-yar], and from thence [Diw-kot] proceeded towards 
Naran-go-e’, which was * ** Ali-i-Mardan*s fief, seized ’Ali-i- 
Mardan, and, in retaliation for the act he had committed, 
imprisoned him, and made him over to the charge of the 
Kot-wal [Seneschal] of that place, whose name was Baba^, 
Kot-wal, the Safahanl [Isfahan!]. He then returned to 
Diw-kot again, and assembled the Amirs together. 

This Muhammad-i-Sheran was a man of great intrepidity 
and energy, and of exemplary conduct and qualities*; and, 
at the time when Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar sacked the city 
of Nudiah, and Rae Lakhmanlah took to flight, and his 
followers, servants, and elephants became scattered, and 
the Musalman forces proceeded in pursuit of spoil, this 
Muhammad-i- Sh eran. for the space of three days, was 
absent from the army, so that all the Amirs became 
anxious on his account. After three days they brought 
information that Muhammad-i- Sh eran had taken eighteen 
elephants along with their drivers in a certain jan_gal 
[forest], and was retaining them there, and that he was 
alone*. Horsemen were told off, and the whole of these 
elephants were brought before Muhammad-i-Bakht-var. 
In fact, Muhammad-i- Sh eran was a man of energy [com- 
bined] with sagacity^. 

* Other writers state that Muhammad-i-Sheran. on hearing of the fate of 
their chief, Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar, returned at once from Jaj-nagar [from 
Jaj-nagar towards Lakhan-or] with his force, proceeded to Diw-kot, and per- 
formed the funeral ceremonies ; and then marched from Diw-kot to Bar-sul — 

— and secured the assassin, ’Ali-i-Mardan, and threw him into prison. 
After performing this act, he returned to Diw-kot again. See note', next 
page. In Ellioi' this is turned into they returned from their stations, and 
came dutifully to Deokot but as in the printed text, does not mean 

** dutfullyy" but “mourning ceremonies.” 

^ Familiarly so styled perhaps. 

* The Jahan-Ara, which does not mention *Ali, son of Mardan, at all, calls 
Muhammad-i-Sheran bloodthirsty, and greatly wanting in understanding, thus 
confounding him with ’Ali-i-Mardan. 

* He had managed to take these elephants and their drivers on the day of 
the surprise of Nudiah, but, being quite alone, he was unable to secure them, 
and had to remain to guard them until such time as aid should reach him. 
Information of his whereabouts having reached Muhammad, son of BaJtllt-yar, 
he sent out a detachment of horse to bring him in with his spoil. 

' Muhammad, son of Sh eran. was an intrepid, high-minded, and energetic 
man, and, being the chief of the Kh Alj Amirs, on their return to Dlw-koh the 
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When he imprisoned ’Ali-i-Mardan, and again departed 
[from Diw-kot], being the head of the Kh ali Anifrs, they 
all paid him homage and each Amir continued in his own 
fief. *Ali-i-Mardan, however, adopted some means and 
entered into a compact with the Kot-wal [before men- 
tioned], got out of prison, and went off to the Court of 
Dihli*. He preferred a petition to Sultan Kutb-ud-Din, I- 
bak, that Kae-maz, the Rumi‘ [native of Rumtlia], should 
be commanded to proceed from Awadh towards the terri- 
tory of Lakhanawati, and, in conformity with that com- 
mand, [suitably] locate the Kh ali Amirs. 

Malik Husam-ud-D!n, *Iwaz, the Kh al i . at the hand of 
Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar. was the feudatory of Ganguri 
[or Kankuri ?]*, and he went forth to receive Kae-maz the 


principal Amirs were assembled in council together, and they chose Mu^m- 
mad-i-Sheran as their ruler and sovereign ; and they continued to pay homage 
to him. It seems strange that the city of Lakhanawati is seldom mentioned, 
while Diw.kot is constantly referred to by various authors ; and, from what 
our author himself says at page 57^1 would appear to have been the capital 
at this period. 

• Some copies have “ they all paid him homage,*’ &c., and, after the word 
fief, insert “until.” 

® 'Ali-i-Mardan managed to gain over the Ko^-wal, and was allowed to 
escape. He succeeded in reaching Dihli, and presented himself before, [the 
then] Sultan Ifutb-ud-Din, I-bak, who received the ingrate and assassin with 
favour. Both our author and other writers, in mentioning his eswpe in their 
account of Mubammad-i-Sheran*s reign, make it appear that 'Ah, son of 
Mardan, at once succeeded in inciting ICutb-ud-Din, I bak, against MubJ^- 
mad-i-^eran, and inducing him to despatch ^^ae-maz to Lakhanawa^ j but 
this is not correct. *Ali, son of Mardan, accompanied Ifutb-ud-Din to 
Qhaznin [where he reigned— in riot— forty days], and was taken captive by the 
troops of I-yal-duz, and released or escaped again before these events happened, 

as will be mentioned farther on. _ _ 

1 The text differs here. Some copies have : “ So that ICae-maz, the Kumi, 
received orders, on which he proceeded from Awadh to Lakhanawati ; but the 
maiority are as above. The Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh. however,^ clears up the 
meaning of the last clause of the sentence “ That he. Ifae-maz. should pro- 
ceed into Lakhanawati. in order that each of the ^alj Amirs, ^ho were m 
that part, might be located in a suitable place, and to make certain districts their 
fiefs.” That work, however, immediately after, states that Uie Amir^ 

having shown hostility towards him [Kae-m^], opposed him battle, and 
were defeated, and that, in that engagement. Muhammad, son of ^eran, was 


slain. Compare Elliot, too, here. _ ^ 

* Of the four best and oldest copies of the text, two have Gangun or Kan- 

kuri-^,jC.r_and two. Gasguri or Kask’urt-^.yCf-bul 

very doubtful. Five other good copies agree with the first two, but *. 

ha7e respectively Some other works, nc^dmg 

the XabaVat-i-Akbari. state that Idusam-ud-Din, Iwa?, was the fc ry 
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Rumi, and, along with him, proceeded to Diw-kot ; and, 
at the suggestion of Kae-maz, the Rumi, he became the 
feoffee of Diw-kot. Kae-maz, the Rumi, set out on his 
return [into Awadh], and Muhammad-i-Sheran. and other 
Kh ali Amirs, assembled together, and determined upon 
marching to Diw-kot®. Kae-maz, whilst on his way back 
[hearing of this], returned again, and an encounter took 
place between the Khalj Amirs and him, and Muhammad- 
i-Sheran and the Kh alj Amirs were defeated. Subse- 
quently, disagreement arose among themselves, in the 
direction of Maksadah and Santus"*, and Muhammad-i- 
Sheran was slain* ; and there his tomb is. 


VII. MALIK *ALA-UD-DiN, ’ALI, SON OF MARDAN, EHALJI. 

'Ali-i-Mardan®, the Kh ali, was a man of vast energy, 
vehement, intrepid, and daring. Having obtained release 

of Kalwa-i or Galwa-t — — or Kalwa-Tn or Galwa-tn — the n of the 
latter word is probably nasal. 

3 No sooner had ]^ae-maz turned his back upon the scene than Muhammad, 
son of Sheran. and the rest of the Kh alj Amirs, determined to recover Diw- 
kot out of the hands of Husam»ud*Din, ’Iwa?. • 

< These two names are most plainly and clearly writen in four of the best 
and oldest copies of the text, with a slight variation in one of Maksidah for 
Maksidah [the Maxadabad probably of the old maps and old travellers] — 
and » I and for Of the remaining copies collated, one has 

1 i I and two others and and the rest and 

• The TabaVat-i-Akbari has only. 

* The Gaup MS. says he was killed in action after a reign of eight months, 
and, in this latter statement, the Zubdat-ut-Tawarlkh and some other woiks 
agree ; but the period seems much too short from the assassination of Muham- 
mad, son of Bakht-yar, to his death for reasons mentioned in the following 
note, or the country must have remained some lime without a ruler before 
’Ali-i-Mardan succeeded. Rau?at-us-Safa makes a grand mistake here. It 
says that Muhammad-i- Sh eran. after having ruled for a short penod, became 
involved in hostilities with a Hindu ruler in that part, and was killed in one of 
the conflicts which took place between them. 

'AlI-i-Mardan, that is to say, 'All,. th£ son of Mardan, was energetic and 
iinpctnoxjs ; but he was not endowed with sense or judgment, and was 
noloriuus for boldness and audacity, for self-importance, haughtiness, excessive 
vanity and gasconade, and was cruel and sanguinary. After he escaped from 
confinement for assassinating his benefactor, Muhammad, son of Bakht-yar. 
when lying helpless on his death-bed, he proceeded to Dihlt and presented 
himself before Kv»tb*ud*Din, I-bak, who, at that time, had acquired the 
sovereignty of Dihli, and was well received. He accompanied Kutb ud-l)In 
to QJarx/tiin at the lime that he filled the throne of Qha/nln, as our author 
say-, "iV^r a peri«)<l of forty days,” in carousal and flebanchery. There ’Alt 
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from imprisonment at Naran-go-e [or Naran-ko-e], he 
came to the presence of Sultan Kutb-ud-Dtn, I-bak, and 
accompanied him towards Gh aznin ; and he became a captive 
in the hands of the Turks of Gh aznin. A chronicler has re- 
lated in this manner^, that one day, when he was out hunting 
along with Sultan Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, he began saying to 
one of the Kh alj Amirs, whom they used to style Salar 
[a leader, chief] Zaffir® : “What sayest thou iO with one 
arrow. I should slay Taj-ud-D!n, Yal-duz, within this 
shikdr-gdh [chase] and make thee a sovereign?” The 
Salar, Zaffir, the Kh ali, was a very sagacious person, and 
he was shocked at this speech, and prohibited him from 


fell a captive into the hands of the Turks of Gh aznin. the partizans of Sultiin 
Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-duz, at the time of l^utb-ud-Din’s precipitate retreat pro- 
bably. Some authors; however, state, and among them the authors of the 
TabaVat-i-Akbari, and Zubdat-ut-Tawarilsh, that in one of the conflicts of 
that time he was taken prisoner by the Turks — TabaVat-i-Akbari says, the 
Turk-mans — and was carried off into KaghCh^tr, where he remained 
time. He, at length, managed to reach Hindustan again, and proceeded to 
Dilill, and presented himself at the Court of ^^utb-ud-DIn, who received him 
with great favour and distinction. The fact of his having been a captive in 
the hands of his rival’s — I-yal-duz’s — partizans was enough to insure him a 
favourable reception. Kutb-ud-Din conferred upon him the territory of 
Laklianawatl in fief, and he proceeded thither and a5y»umcd the govennnent. 
It must have been just prior to this, and not immediately after the escaj>e of 
’Ali-i-Mardan, that Kac-maz was sent from Awadh to Lakhanawatl, or, other- 
wise, between the defeat of Muhammad, son of ^eran, by the latter, .and 
^hcran’s death, and the nomination of ’Ali-i-Mardan by Kutb-ud-Din, 
I..akh.anaw.alt would have been without a lailer during the time that Kutb-ud- 
Din took to proceed from Dihli to Gh aznin. where he remained forty days, 
and back to Uihlt again, and ci^ht moiithsy which is said to have been the 
extent of Muhammad-i- Shcran's reign, seems much too short a space of time 
for this expedition, and ’Ali-i-Mardan’s captivity in Kashghar and his escape 
and retuni. The accounts of this period are not satisfactorily given in any 
work. [See page 526, and para, two of note * for the year in which Kutb-ud- 
Din had to make such a precipitous retreat from Gh aznin] ; and, moreover, it 
n)>pears that Kutb-ud-DIn diil ttot return to Dihli again, but continued at 
Lrihor uj) to the time of his death. 

^ Here is another s[)ecimen of difference of idiom, though not so great as in 
some places, occurring in different copies of the tc.xt. This sentence is thus 


expressed in one set of copies : — — in .another — 
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— anti, in another j->' i-s 
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•e .are to 


translate the 
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—in .another — 

« Compare Li.i.ior, vol. 
of the S.al.ar, ZatTir [not Zafar, which signifies r/V/erj'], why not trans- 
late the name of Hu>.am-ud-Din, Twaz, in fact, all tlie ’Arabic namc*s in 
the book? It does not follow that this i)erson was a “ tv. Av/izz/f 
but be wn> a chief whose name was /.AKI IR, vij^nifying. in ’Arabic, overcoming 
all dirhcvdtic.,, successful, triumphant, victoriou-, tVc. 
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[the committal ofj such a deed. When ’Ali-i-Mardan 
returned from thence, the Salar, Zafhr, presented him with 

two horses and sent him away*. 

When ’Ali-i-Mardan came back again into Hindustan, he 
presented himself before Sultan KutU-ud-Din, I-bak, and 
received an honorary robe, and was treated with great 
favour, and the territory of Lakhanawati was assigned to 
him. He proceeded towards Lakhanawati, and, when he 
passed the river Kons*, iiusam-ud-lDin, Iwaz, the ^Kh alj, 
[feudatory] of Diw-kot, went forth to receive him, and 
’Ali-i-Mardan proceeded to Diw-kot* and assumed the 
government, and brought the whole of the country of 

LakhaMwat! under his sway. 

When Sultan Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, passed to the Al- 
mighty’s mercy, ’All-i-Mardan assumed a canopy of state, 
and read the Kh utbah in his own name^ ; and they styled 
him by the title of Sultan Ala-ud-Dtn. He was a blood- 
thirsty and sanguinary man. He sent armies in different 
directions, and put the greater number of the Khalj Amirs 
to death. The Raes of the adjacent parts became awed of 
him, and sent him wealth and tribute. He began granting 
investitures of different parts of the realm of Hindustan, 
and the [most] futile bombast began to escape his lips. 
Both in the assembly, and in the audience-hall, he would 
declaim about the country of Kh urasan, of ’Irak, of Ghaz- 
nin, and of Gh ur. and idle nonsense he began to give 
tongue to, to such degree, that they used [in jest] to solicit 
from him grants of investiture of Ghaznin and of Khurasan, 


• Another writer relates this somewhat differently. He says that ’Ali-i- 
Mardah, one day, accompanied the suite of Sultan, Taj*ud-Din, I-yal-duz, 
when he went to the chase— but this is scarcely compatible with his being a 
captive— on which occasion he said to the Salar Zaffir : What sayest thou to 
my finishing the career of the Sultan with one thrust of a spear, and making 
thee a sovereign?” Zaffir, however, was a man of prudence and integrity, 
and had no ambition of gaining a throne by assassinating his benefactor. He 
therefore gave him a couple of horses and dismissed him, and he returned to 
Hindustan. 

' In some copies K.ons as above, and in others Kos. without the nasal n. 
Some other writers call this river the Konsi-and Kosi. 

* In some copies **from Diw-kot.” Husam-ud-Din^ ’Iwa?, appears to 
have been a kind of Vicar of Bray, from what is stated previously, and here. 

> He also coined in his own name, according to the TabaVat-i-Akbari and 
Buda’uni. 
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and he would issue commands accordingly [as though they 
were his own]\ 

Trustworthy persons have narrated after this manner, 
that there was, in that territory [Lakhanawati], a merchant 
who had become indigent, and his estate was dissipated. , 
He solicited from ’Ali-i-Mardan some favour. *Ali-i- 
Mardat) inquired [from those around]; “From whence is 
that man?” They replied: '^From Safahan [Isfahan].” 
He commanded, saying “Write out the investiture® of 
Safahan as his fief;” and no one could dare, on account 
of his great ferocity and unscrupulousness, to sa,y : “ Sa- 
fahan is not in our possession,” Whatever investitures 
he conferred in this way, if they would represent : “It 
is not under our control,” he would reply : “ I will reduce 
it.” 

So that investiture was ordered to be given to the 
merchant of Safahan — that indigent wretch, who lacked 
even a morsel and a garment of rags. The chief per- 
sonages and intelligent men, there present, in behalf of 
that destitute man, represented, saying : “ The feudatory 
of Safahan is in want of resources for the expenses of the 
road, and for the preparation of equipage, to enable him to 
take possession of that city and territory and he ['Ali-i- 
Mardan] commanded a large sum of money to be given 
to that person for his necessary expenses®. The nature 
of ’Ali-i-Mardan’s presumption, cruelty, and hypocrisy 

• Our author’s mode of relation is not over plain. His vanity and bom- 
bast,” says another writer, was such that he fancied Iran and Turan belonged 
to him, and he began to assign their different kingdoms and provinces amongst 
his Amirs.” The fact is that he was mad ; and it is somewhat remarkable 
that a subsequent Sultan of IDihli, who was mad after the same fashion, 
should also have been of the Kh alj tribe. Compare Elliot, vol. ii. page 316. 
The author of the Gaur ^S. in his innocency. says that after his [^utb-ud Din, 
i-bak’s} death, for twa years and some months, sway of this same ’Ala ud- 
din was acknowieged as far as KJiurasan and Isfahan, &c. ! ! ! Where 

Lakhanawati ? where Kh urasan and Isfahan? 

» The word used in the text is mi§al : such a term as “ jagir ” is not 

used once in the whole work, because it is a comparatively modem term. 

« Our author relates this anecdote differently from others. The destitute 
merchant, who wanted something that would furnish him with food and 
raiment, refused to accept the investiture of I$fah^ ; and the Wazirs, who out 
of terror of *Ali were afraid to tell him so, represented that the ^akim of 
Isfahan was in want of funds for tlie expenses of bis journey thither, and to 
enable him' to assemble troops in order to secure possession of his fief. This 

had the desired effect. 
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amounted to this degree; and, together with such conduct, 
he was [moreover] a tyrant and a homicide. The weak 
and indigent [people] and his own followers were reduced 
to a [perfect] state of misery through his oppression, 
tyranny, and bloodthirstiness ; and they found no other 
means of escape save in rising against him. A party of the 
Kh alj Amirs conspired together, and slew ’Ali-i-Mardan, 
and placed Malik Husam-ud-D!n, ’Iwaz, upon the throne. 

The reign of Ali-i-Mardan was two years, op more or 
less than that^ 


VIIL— MALIK [SULTAN] HUSAM-UD-DIN, TWAZ®, SON OF 

HUSAIN, KHALJI. 

Malik [Sultan] Husam-ud-Din, ’Iwaz, the Xh ali, was a 
man of exemplary disposition, and came of the Kh ali of 
Garmstr of Ghur. 

They have narrated on this wise, that, upon a certain 
occasion, he was conducting a laden ass towards the emi- 
nence which they call Pushtah Afroz® [the Burning Mound], 

^ Two years and some months was the extent of his reign, but most authors 
say two years. I do not know whether all the copies of Buda'unt’s work are 
alike, but in two copies now before me he says plainly, that *Ali-i-Mardan 
reigned two and thirty years. Perhaps he meant two or three years, but it is 
nut usual to write three before two in such cases. The Gauf MS. states that 
he reigned from the beginning of the year 604 n. to 605 H., and yet says that 
Kutb ud-Din, I-bak, died in his reign ! 

® Compare Thomas, “ Pathan Kings of Dehli,’* pages 8 and I12, and 
Elliot, India, vol. iL, page 317. The Arabic word Twa^ ^ 

incanii^g, but **'Auz" and **A‘wz’* none whatever. One or two other authors 
st.ire that he was the son oy'lwa^ ; but this is doubtful : there is no doubt, 
however, of his father’s name being Husain. His correct title is Shltan 
Gh iyas-ud-Din. Malik Husam-ud-Din was his name bejbre he was raised to 
l!»c sovereignty. 

^ fwo of the oldest copies of the text, and some of the more modem ones, 
arc as above, and some other works confirm this reading ; but one of the 
ohlc.st and best copies, and the Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh* have Pusht for Pushtah. 

worils are much the same in signification, however, as explained in the 
tc\i itself, namely, ** an ascent, a bluff, steep, eminence, hill, hummock, 
mound,” &c. ; but Pashah [See Elliot : India, vol. ii. page 317] signifying 
a Jh'ii, a gnat, &c., is impossible. Pusht is the name of a dependency of Bad- 
ghais, and is very probably the tract here meant. A/roz is the active participle, 
u-cd as an adjective, of to inflame, to set on fire, to bum, to light up, 

to enkindle, icc., the literal translation of which is" “the burning hill, or 
mound,” and may refer to a volcano even at that time extinguished. 
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to a place within the limits of Walishtan on the borders of 
the mountain tracts of Ghur. Two Darweshes*. clothed in 
ragged cloaks, joined him ; and said to him : ** Hast thou 
any victuals with thee?’* ’Iwaz, the Khalj, replied: “I 
have.** He had, along with him on the ass, a few cakes of 
bread, with some [little] dainty’, by way of provision for 
the journey, after the manner of travellers. He removed 
the load from the ass, spread his garments [on the ground], 
and set those provisions before the Darweshes. After 
they had eaten, he took water, which he had among his 
baggage, in his hand, and stood up in attendance on them. 
After those Darweshes had made use of the victuals and 
the drink, thus hastily produced, they remarked to each 
other, saying: “This excellent man has ministered unto us: 
it behoveth his act should not be thrown away.” They 
then turned their faces towards ’Iwaz, the Kh alj. and said : 
“ Husam-ud-Din I go thou to Hindustan, for that place, 
which is the extreme [point] of Muhammadanism, we have 
given unto thee’.” In accord with the intimation of those 
two Darweshes. he returned again from that place [where 
he then was], and, placing his family * on the ass, came 
towards Hindustan, He joined Muhammadd-Bakht-yar, 
and his affairs reached such a point that the coin of the 
territory of Lakhanawati was stamped, and the Khutbah 
thereof read, in his name, and they styled him by the title 
of Sultan Gh iyas- ud-Din He made the city of Lakhana- 

Walishtan is evidently the same tract as is referred to at page 319, which 
see. The oldest and best copies of the text, and some modern copies, arc as 
above, but some of the- latter have three others, 

including the best Paris copy, have 

* They are thus styled in the original : there is not a word about ** fakirs” 
in any copy of the text. 

« Meat, fish, vegetables, or the like, eaten with bread to give it a savour : 
in Elliot : India, vol. ii-, page 317, it is styled ^UmvelUt^s breads" and the 
ass is turned into a mule | 

» In some copies, and in some orher works, Khwajah, equivalent here to 
“Master,” in others Salar— head-man, leader or chief. Another author says 
the Darweshes said: “Go thou, O Khwajah, into Hind, for they have 
assigned unto thee one of the kingdoms of the region of Mind.” 

•* The text varies a Hule here. The oldest copy has “his family ” as above, 
whilst, of the other copies, some have “his children,” some “his wife,” and 
some “his wife and children.” 

» After the chief men had put the tyrant, ’AH, son of Mardan, to death, 
they, with one accord, set up Husam-ud-Din, ’Iwa?, son of Husain, who, 
-uiginally, was one of the petty chiefs t.f ilic Khalj country on the horden of 
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wati the seat of government, and founded the fortress of 
Basan-kot, and people from all directions turned their faces 
towards him^. 

Gh ur. a man of virtuous mind and high principles, and endowed with many 
excellent qualities, both of mind an<l body. He is said, by several authors, to 
have been very handsome, and they confirm all our author says about him in 
this respect. 

i® In Ei.liot, vol. ii. page 317, “ He made the city of Lakhnauti the seat 
of his goveri\ment, and built a Jort for his residence The printed text has 

— fortress of Bas-kot. 

From our author's ren^ark lieie, it would appear as though Sultan fihiyas* 
ud-Uin, Twaj, had been the first to make the city of Gaur or Lakhanawatl 
his capital. Akdalah can scarcely have been built at this period or it would 
no dtjubt have been mentioned from its importance. 

Abu-l-Fa^l states, in the A’in-i-Akbaki, that Lakhaiiawatl, which some 
style Gaur, is named Jannat-abad, but this is an error from what is stated below 
by others, and was the name applied to the Sarkar or district^ not to the 
city. He continues : “ To the east of it is a great hol-db [lake] in which is an 
island. To the north, at the distance of a hnroh, is a building and a reservoir, 
the monument of ancient times, which is called Sarahae-mari 
.Criminals used to be confined in the building, and a good many died from the 
effects of the water which is very noxious.” 

The Haft-IVlim, says Gaur, in the olden time, was the capital of Bangalah, 
and that the fortress of Gaur was amongst tlie most reliable strongholds of 
Hindustan. “The river Gang lies to the west of it; and, on the N.E. 
\V. and S. sides, it has seven [sic in MS.] ditches, and a citadel on the side 
ol the Gang. The <lisiance between [each] two ditches is half a knroh^ each 
ditch being about three tanab [= 120 gaz or ells] broad, and so deep that an 
elephant would be unable to cross it. J.\nn.vt-Auad is the name of the 
tufnilit [district] in which Ciaur is situated.” 

The Kbulasat-ut.Tawarikh states that Lakhanawatl or Gaur is a very 
ancient city and the first capital of the country. To the east of it is a kol-db 
[lake] of great size, and, should the dyke [confining it ?] burst, the city 
would be ovenvhelmcd. The emperor Humayun, when in that part, took a 
great liking to Lakhanawatl, and gave it the name of Dakht-abad. 

Many fine buildings were erected in and around the city by Sultan FIrui 
ghah-i-Abu-l-Mugaffar, Shah-i-Jahan, the Habashi [Abyssinian, yet he is 
included among the so-called “ Pathans ”], one of which was the Ci^nd 
gateway of the citadel near the palace, a hrtuz [reservoir], and the famous 
Idt or mandrah. Musalmans do not erect “Jaya Sthambas. ” The Cband 
gateway was still standing some fifty years since, but hidden by the dense 
jangal^ and is probably standing still. There were several masjids, one of 
which was founded by Sultan Yusuf Shah. 

According to the Portuguese writers wlio “aided Mohammed [Ma|m>ud] 
against .Sher Khan a Mogol general [!] then in rebellion,” .... the capital 
city Gouro extended three leagues in length along the Ganges and contained 
one million, two hundred thousand families [one million of people or two 
huntlred thousand families, probably]. “ Voyages and Transactions of 
THE Portuguese : Castanuedaf de Barros, de Baryta y Souza^ Antonio da 
Silva AfeneseSf &c.” 

The Tari kh -i.Firnz ShahT says “ Lakhanawatl acquired the by-name of 
liulghak-pur — place of great sedition — from J'* signifying much noise, tumult, 
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He was a man of pleasing mien, of exceeding handsome 
appearance, and both his exterior and interior were [adorned] 
by the perfection of mercy ; and he was magnanimous, 
just, and munificent. During his reign the troops and 
inhabitants of that country enjoyed comfort and tran- 
quillity ; and, through his liberality and favour, all ^ ac- 
quired great benefits and reaped numerous blessings. In 
that country many marks of his goodness remained. He 
founded jami^ [general] and other masjtds, and conferred 
salaries and stipends upon good men among theologians, 
the priesthood, and descendants of the Prophet ; and other 
people acquired, from his bounty and munificence, much 
riches. For example, there was an Imam-zadah® of 
the capital city, Firuz-koh, whom they used to style 
Jalal-ud-Din, the son of Jamal-ud-Din, the Ghaznawi, 
who, to better his means®, left his native country and came 
into the territory of Hindustan in the year 608 H. After 
some years, he returned again to the capital city, Firuz-koh, 
and brought back with him abundant wealth and riches. 
Inquiry was made of him respecting the means of his 
acquisition of wealth. He related that, after he had come 
into Hindustan, and determined to proceed from Dihli 
to Lakhanawati, when he reached that capital. Almighty 
God predisposed things so that he [the Imam, and Imam’s 
son] was called upon to deliver a discourse in the audience- 
hall of Sultan ^iyas-ud-Din, ’Iwaz, the lOialj*. That 

sedition, &c. — because, from ancient times, from the period that Sultan 
MuMzz ud-DTn, Mutiammad-i*Sam, of Dihli, conquered it^ [Ziya-ud-DIn, 
Barant, is rather incorreet here however], almost every Wall to whom the 
sovereigns of Dihli gave the government of Lakhanawati, because of its 
distance from Dihli, its extent, and the number of passes intervening, if he 
had not rebelled himself, others have rebelled against him, and killed or 

dethroned him.” 

7 There is not a word about “his nobles.” 

« An not “ the ” Imam-zadah : there were scores of Imam-zadahs probably 
at Fmiz-koh. Imam signifies a leader in religion, a prelate, a priest. 

» Some copies have collection, amount, &c., and the more modem 

copies and the printed text -signifying family, followers, dependents, 
&C. instead of ’ — seeking benefit, and the like. In Elliot, vol. il 
page 318, it-is rendered « body o/mcn~** He came with a body of men from 
his native country,” &c. ! ! He was merely a pnest, and did not travel 

attended by “ a body of men. ” 

» Compare Elliot, vol. ii. page 318; ^^'^re this passage is translated : 
“the Almighty so favoured him that his tmnie'was mentioned in the Court of 

Ghiyasu-d-din ” ! ! 
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sovereign, of benevolent disposition, brought forth from 
his treasury a large chalice full of gold and silver ta 7 igahs, 
and bestowed upon him a present of about two thousand 
tajigahs ^ \ and gave commands to his own Maliks and 
Amtrs, Grandees and Ministers of State, so that each one 
presented, on his behalf, liberal presents. About three 
thousand gold and silver tajigahs more were obtained. At 
the period of his return home [from Lakhanawatt] an 
additional five thousand tangahs were acquired in gifts, so 
that the sum of ten thousand tangahs was amassed by that 
Imam, and Imam’s son, through the exemplary piety of 
that renowned monarch of benevolent disposition. When 
the writer of these words, in the year 641 reached the 

territory of Lakhanawati, tlie good works of that sovereign, 
in different parts of that territory, were beheld [by him]. 

The territory of Lakhanawati ■* has tw'o wings on either 


3 The Il.-ift-Iklim states that the money of Hangalah was confined to the 
jilal [alway> wrileen with j — according to tl^e following table : — 

4 yit^tls 1 20 Ountinus 1 Anahy 1 6 Attafts i jR/i/’i. 

“ \Vhatever tlie rupi might be, whether lo (mtsa/is or \oo taugahst it was 
reckoned as i6 ana/iSy and there was no change whatever in X}\cjital and the 
i^andah." From wliat our author has stated in several places in this work, 
l)owever, it is evident that the Jilal was current iti the kingdom of Dihlf, and 
Mvihammadan India, as well as in Dangalah. See page 603. , 

Firislitali [copying the Tar! idi-i-Firuz- Shah tl states with respect to the 
tiivgah that “ it is the name given to a tcluh of gold stanipedy and that a 
iattaoh of silver was 50 /////, each pid [i. e. a piece of anything orbicular] of 
copper [bronze?] was called a jital, the weight of wliich is not known exactly, 
but I have heard that it was one tolah and three-quarters of copper [bronze ?].’* 
Another writer states that there were 25 jltals to i dam. 

The word iangah — with g not with k — signifies a thin plate, leaf, or slice 
[j^,] of gold or silver, and appears to be an old Persian word. Sec Thomas : 
Tai han Kings of Dehli, pages 37, 49, 115, 219, and 230. 

According to some other writers, however, the following tabic is [also] 


used ; — 

4 yUals I Gandthy 20 Gamiah I Pan, 16 Pan 1 A'a/idwau, 16 Kafuiivan 
[some call 20 a Ptddha JGahd\i.'an'\ 1 Pnpt. 

According to the same account, 20 k^n,/Fs ntaile n. 

Price, in his “Retrospect of Mahommedan History,” in reference to 
the revenue of Hindustan, says the “Tungah,” as far as he recollects, w.as 
considerably higher than the “ Damn,” and “conceives it was the yi//k of .a 
rupee ” ! 

3 'I'wd c<jpie> have 644 n., which can scarcely be correct, and the remainder 
641 H. I'arther <'>11 he -ays he was in that part in 642 ii. Our .author 
appears i<> have set out from Dildi for Lakllana^^•atl in 64011., rcachc<l it in 
il., and rctui iic<.l t<‘> Dilili again in the second month of 64311. 

* ‘df c*>ui-.e Panr; i 5 liot mchadcd, and i-ui author jiicntiojis it separately 
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side of the river Gang. The western side they call Ral 
[K.^rh ], and the city of Lakhan-or* lies on that side ; and 
the eastern side they call Barind^ [Barindah], and the city 

» I can e^ily fancy a foreigner writing Ral— J'^— or Rad— > 1 ^— from hear- 
ing a Hindu pronounce the Sanskrit — Rafh, containing, as it does, 

the letter which few but natives of the country can properly utter. 

« The printed text followed in Elliot has “LakhnauU,” but that is totally 
impossible, since it lay east, not west of the Ganges ; its right pronunciation is, 
no doubt, Lakhan-or. 

Most of the best copies of the text have Lakhan-or, both here and in other 
places where the same town or city is referred- to ; but two of the oldest and 
Ijest copies have l>oth Lakhan-or and Lakh-or both here as well as elsewhere. It 
appears evident to me that the ft in the first word is nasal, and that its deriva- 
tion is similar to that of LakhanawatT, from the name ofHasarata^s son. Lakh* 
mann, with the Hindi word — or, affixed, signifying limit, boundary, side, 

&c. = Lakhmana’s limit or frontier. In this case it is not surprising that some 
copyists left out the nasal n, and wrote Lakh-or, having probably the name read 
out to them. From the description of the dykes farther on in Section XXII., 
in the account of the different Maliks of the dynasty where the invasion of Jaj- 
nagar by the Musalmans is mentioned, and the invasion of the Musalman 
territory' by the Rae of Jaj-nagar, Lakhan-or lay in the direct route between 
Lakhanawati and Katasin, the nearest frontier town or post of the Jaj-nagar 
territory ; and therefore I think Stewart was tolerably correct in his supposition, 
that what he called and considered * ‘ Nagor,” instead of Lakhan-or, was situated 
in, or farther south even than Btrbhum. It is by no means impossible that 
Dr. Blochmann’s supposition may be correct, that Lakarkfindhah [the Lacara^ 
coonda of Rennell] is the place in question. It is in the right direction, but 
seems not far enough south ; and, if any indication of the great dyke or cause- 
way can be traced in that direction, it will tend to clear up the point. Lakar- 
kundhah lies about eighty-five miles as the crow flies from Gauf or Lakhana- 
watt, right away from the river,'* but this Mr. Dowson, in Elliot, appears to 
think a proof of its being the wrong way, and he probably fancies that it should 
follow the Ganges. ** Right away from the river,*’ too, in the opposite direc- 
tion, distant about eighty miles, lay Diw-kot — Dtw and Dib are the same in 
Sanskrit and Hindu-I — the total length from place to place, allowing for devia 
tions, being a very moderate “ten days’ journey.” There is no doubt what- 
ever as to the correct direction of Jaj-nagar and its situation with regard to 
Laichan-or and Lakhanawatt, as mentioned in note page 587. 

7 In some copies Barbind, but Barind or Barinda is correct. In one copy 
of the text the vowel points are given. I do not know the derivation of the 
Sanskrit word — Rarh, but — Brind or Wrind, signifies a heap [high ?], 
and it is possible that the former may signify leno, depressed, being subject to 
inundation ; and Brinda [the Barinda and Barind of the Musalman writers], 
high, elez’ated, not being subject to inundation. Hamilton says the part liable 
to inundation, is called Bang, and the other Barendra. See also the account of 
Malik Tamur Kh an-i-Ki-ran in Section XXII., where Lakhan-or is styled 
Lakhanawati Lakhan-or. 

Barind, under the name of “Mr Burin," is well known to sportsmen, I am 
told, in the present day, who apply it to the high tract of country N. "W. ol 
Ram-pur, in the Raj-^ahT district. 

Terry says, alluding to the “two wings,” Bengala, a most spacious and 
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of Diw-kot is on that side. From Lakhanawatt to the 
gate of the city of Lakhan-or, on the one side, and, as far 
as Diw-kot, on the other side, he, Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, 
’Iwaz, [caused] an embankment [to be] constructed, ex- 
tending about ten days* journey, for this reason, that, in 
the rainy season, the whole of that tract becomes inundated, 
and that route is filled with mud-swamps and morass®; and, 
if it were not for these dykes, it would be impossible [for 
people] to carry out their intentions, or reach various 
structures and inhabited places except by means of boats. 
From his time, through the construction of those embank- 
ments, the route was opened up to the people at large*. 

It was heard [by the author] on this wise, that, when the 
august Sultan, Sh ams-ud-Din [I-yal-timish], after the 
decease of Malik Nasir-ud-D!n, Mahmud Shah [his eldest 
son], came into the territory of Lakhanawatt to suppress 
the sedition of Malik I kh tiyar-ud-Din-i -Balka, the Khalj , 
and beheld the good works of Ghiyas-ud-Din, ^Iwaz, the 

fniitful Province, but more properly to be called a Kingdom, which hath two 
very large I*rovinces within it, Purb [Purab] and Paian [Pachcliam] ; one 
lying on the East, the other on the West side of the River Ganges. * • * The 
chief Cities are Rangamahat and Dekaka.** 

® Compare Elliot, vol. ii. page 319. 

® These embankments, according to other writers likewise, were constructed 
through the perseverance and forethought of Sultan Ghiyag-ud-Din, 'Iwa?. 
Another author states that the “ former ancient rulers of Bang, the present 
capital of which is Dhakah, on account of the vast quantity of water which 
accumulates throughout the province in the rainy season, caused causeways to 
be constructed twenty cubits wide and ten high, termed dl [J], and, from the 
proximity of these dls, the people styled the province Bang-al. Rain f^ls 
without ceasing during one-half of the year in .the rainy season, and, at this 
period, these dls appear above the flooded country.” ^ 

A European writer, writing on the province “as at present constituted,” says: 

There are several remarkable military causeways which intersect the whole 
country, and must have been constructed with great labour ; but it is not known 
at what period. One of these extends from Cooch Bahar [Kuch Bihar] through 
Rangamatty [Rangamatt] to the extreme limits of Assam [Asham], and was 
found when the Mahommeclans first penetrated into that remote quarter.” He, 
of course, must mean the Muhammadans of Aurangzeb’s reign. 

Hamilton states that one of these causeways extended from the Diwah to the 

Brahma-putr. . . , . 

1 In the list of Maliks at the end of Shams-ud-Din, l-yal-timij^ s rei^, 

farther on, he is styled Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Daulat Sliah-i-Balka, and, by 
some, is said to be the son of Sultan Qhiyas-ud-Din, Twa?, and, by others, a 
kinsman. Another author distinctly states that the son of Sultan Gljiya§-ud- 
Din, Twa?, was named Na§ir-ud-Din-i-’Iwa^, and that he reigned for a short 

time. See also page 617. 
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Khalj,. whenever mention of Ghiya§-ud-Din, 'Iwaz’s name 
chanced to arise, he would style him by the title of ** Sultan 
Ghiya§-ud-Din, Khalji ” and from his sacred lips he would 
pronounce that there could be no reluctance in styling 
a man Sultan who had done so much good *. The Al- 
mighty’s mercy be upon them ! In short, Ghiya§-ud-Din, 
Twaz, the Kha lj, was a monarch worthy, just, and bene- 
volent. The parts around about the state of Lakhanawati®, 
such as Jaj-nagar^ the countries of Bang, Kamrtid, and 

^ What extreme magnanimity ! Reluctance or not, Sultan Gh iyS^-ud-Diny 
*Iwa7» had as good a title to be called Sultan as Shams-ud-Din. I-yal-timish, 
or any other who preceded or followed him ; and, moreover, he had never been 
a slave, nor the slave of a slave. I-yal-timish was not his suzerain until he 
gained the upper hand. It was only ’Ali-i*Mard^ who was subject to ^u$b> 
ud<Din, i>bak. 

* Compare Dowson*s Elliot, voL ii. page 319, where Jaj-nagar is made to 
•appear as being part of the Lakhanawati territory : there is nothing even in the 
printed text to warrant such a statement. 

d Dr. Blochmann’s surmises [Contributions to the Geography and 
History of Bengal, page -29] are quite correct with respect to Jaj-nagar. 
It appears to have been named after a town or city of that name, subsequently 
changed in more recent times to Jaj-pur, the meaning of nagar and pur being 
the same ; and in the days when our author wrote, and for many years sub- 
sequently, it continued to be a kingdom of considerable power. 

Before attempting to describe the boundaries of Jaj-nagar, and generally to 
elucidate the subject, it will be well to describe the territory of Kadhah-Katan- 
kah, or Gadhah-Katankah — for it is written both ways — which lay between it 
and the Muhammadan provinces to the north. 

The best account of it I find in the Ma’dan-i-Akhbar-i-Abmadi, of which 
the following is an abstract : — “The country of Kadhah-Katankah they call 
Gondwanah, because the Gonds, a countless race, dwell in the jangals of it. 
On the E., by Ratan-pur, it reaches the territory of Chhar Kund ; on the W. 
it adjoins the fort of Rasin of Malwah. It is 150 kuroh in length, and to in 
breadth. On the N. it is close to the Bhatah territory [the Bhatl of the A’lN- 
I-Akbari], and S. is close to the Dakhan; and this tract of counti-y they call 
Kadha -Katankah- It is very mountainous, and has many difficult passes and 
defiles, but is exceedingly fruitful, and yields a large revenue. It lias forts and 
kcssbahs [towns], so much so that trustworthy narrators say that it has "jOyOOO 
[the MS. has 7000 in figures and seventy thousand in words] inhabited 
[*^ — lit. a concourse of people, a village. It does not mean a c/tj']. Kad- 
hah or Gadhah is a great city, and Katankah is the name of a tnoit^' [district, 
place, vill^ie], and by these two names this territory is known. [Katankah, 
however, must have been remarkable for something or other for the country to 
be called after it.] The seat of government of this region is Cliura-garh, and 

there are several Rajahs and Raes in it.” 

Fa 4 i, Sarhindi, in his History, calls the country JhapKundah instead of 
Chhar Kund ; and both he and the Khulasat-ut-TawariJch say that it had 
70.000 or to.ooo inhabited and they both agree generally with the 

above as far as they go ; but they state that Amudah [Amudah /] is the name of 
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Tirhut, all sent tribute to him ; and the whole of that ter- 
ritory named Gaur passed under his control*, tie acquired 

S Tn Ei-LIOT. vol, ii. page 319, this passage is translated from the printed 
text “The district Lakknaur submitted to him;” but the text is as above. 

one of the principal towns of Kadhah Katankah, and the first of importance 
reacheil by Asif Khan when he invaded it in Akbar’s reign. The Rant, Dur- 
gawati, issued from her capital, Chum-gaph, to meet the Musalmans, who had 
never before ventured into those parts. They halted at Damuh [<>->], Lat.23® 
50' N., Long. 79® 30' E., between the capital and Amudah. 

From the above statements, as given in the works just quoted, the tract of 
country adjoining Bihar on the S. and Bangalah on the W. is Bhatah or Bhati, 
which probably included Palamao, Chho^h Nag-pur, and Gang-pur, on the W. ; 
and the tract adjoining Bhatah on the W., and immediately joining the district of 
Kuhtas-gaph on the N., was Ghhar-Kund or Jhap-Kundah. lying on the right 
bank and upper part of the Son, and stretching towards Ratan-pur. Still 
farther W., between Ratan-pur and the Narbadah, but running in a S.W. 
direction, and stretching from the left bank of the Son, on the one side, to 
Rasin of Malwah, on the other, and S. to the hills, the northern boundary of 


Birar, was Kadhah- Katankah. 

Terry, in his Voyage, says that the chief city of Kanduana [Gondwanah] is 
called Karhakatcnka «JS ], and that the Sersily parts it [Kanduana] 

from Pilau. More respecting the capital of Jaj-nagai will be found farther on. 

Jaj-nagar aiipears, therefore, to have been bounded on the E. by the range 
of hills forming the present W. boundary of Udisah-Jag-nathh, Katasin, on 
the Maha-nadi, being the nearest frontier town or post towards the Lakhan-or 
portion of the Lakhanawatt territory. Farther N. it was bounded towards the 
E. by the river called the Praminy by some English writers, and Soank by 
Rennell [I always adopt the ftnlive mode of spelling ii I can find it, the fanciful 
transliteration of Gazetteer writers ignorant of the vernacular spelling notwith- 
stamling], running to the W. of Gang-pur. Its northern boundary is not very 
clearly indicated [but see Sultan Firuz Shah’s excursion farther on], but it evi- 
dently included Ratan-pur and Sanblial-pur. On the W. it does not seem to 
have extended beyond the Wana-Ganga, and its feeder the Kahan; but its 
southern boundary was the Gutlawriri, and S.W. lay Talinganah. 

I am surprised to find that there is any difficulty with regard to the identi- 
fication of Katasin, also called, and more correctly, Katasinghah. Our author, 
farther on, says he himself went thither along with the Musalman forces, and 
distinctly states that, “ <?/ Kai asin, the fronlier 0/ the JaJ-NAGAR territory 
cornnciues." This ]>lace is situated on the northern or left bank of the Maha- 
iiadi, which river may altered its course in some degree during the lapse 

of nearly ''Cveu centuries, some thirty miles E. of Boada, in about Lat. 20^32', 
Long. 84“ 50' ; and some extensive ruins arc to be found in its neighbourhood. 
'I lic capital of the Jaj-n.agar state, our author distinctly states, was named 
L or C — according to the oldest and best copies of 

the text ; and L'nnurdan or .Vrmardan — — ^*^d Uzmurdan or Azmurdan 
— — in the more modern copies ; and, in one, Uzmurdan or AzmardaJi — 


'I he wiLiyat — country or district — of Umurdan or Umardan is men- 
lioued. as w-ll as the capital, town, or city of that name. There is a place 
naine<.l .Vinar-k.antak, or .\inar-kantaka — — in I. at. 22^40', Long. 5 ^^ 


\siicre arc 


remains of a famous temple of Bhawaui or I’arwati, which 
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possession of elephants, wealth, and treasures, to a great 
amount. 


It seems most strange that those who have run away with the idea that Jaj* 
nagar lay east of the Ganges and the Mcgnah, in south-eastern Bengal — in 
Tiparah of all places — never considered how it was possible for Ulugh Kh aUf 
son of Sul{^ Gh iyas-ud-DIn. Tu^la^ — not that monarch himsel/-^^o invade 
Taling [Talinganali] and Tiparah, if the latter were Jaj-nagar, in one and the 
same short campaign, or that Hosh^og, Sultan of Malwah, during a short ex. 
pedition or raid rather, could have reached south-eastern Bengal in search of 
elephants. To have done so, he would have had to pass right througli, and 
return again through, the extensive territory of an independent sovereign equally 
powerful with himself [he had only 1000 horse with him on the occasion in ques- 
tion}, and to have crossed and recrossed two or three mighty rivers, besides 
many others of considerable size, or he forded the Bay of Bengal perhaps to 
reach the supposed Jaj-nagar. 

Elphinstone, too, on the authority of Hamilton [Hindostan, vol. i. page 
178], who says that “ Tiperah^'* by Afahojnincdan histotiansy is called 
nagt 4 ry' has fallen into the same error ; and, not content with this, even the 
map accompanying his History has “Jajnagur” in large letters in a part of 
India where no such territory e\*er existed ! Hamilton would have had some 
dijfficultyy I think, in naming the “Mahommedan Historians’* who made such 
assertions. The name of one w’ould much surprise me. 

The way in which Jaj-nagar is mentioned in different places, by diiTercnt 
writers, and under different reigns, clearly indicates its situation. Ulugh Shan, 
son of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din. Tughlak, on his second campaign into the Dak- 
han, having reached Diw-gir [Dharagarh], advanced intol'aling [Talinganah], 
took Bidr, and invested Arang\il [X»; 0 . now Warangul. Having captured 
it, and given it the name of Sultan-pur, before returning to Dibit, hciueutfor 
amusement or diversion into Jaj-NAGAR. He merely crossed the frontier 

of Talinganah. 

Hoghang, Sultan of Malwah, taking with him 1000 picked horsemen dis- 
guised as horse-dealers, set out from Mandhu or Mandhun, and entered the 
Jaj-nagar territory in quest of elephants. He managed to seize the Rae of 
Jaj-nagar by stratagem, obtained a number of elephants, and brought him along 
with him, partly for his own security, on his way back to Malwah ; and, on 
reaching the frontier of the Jaj-nagar state [on the side of Malwah], he set the 
Rae at liberty. 

The Lubb-ut-Tawarikh-i-Hind states that Jaj-nagar is a month’s journey 
from Malwah, but from what part of Malwah is not said. 

The first ruler of the SharVt dynasty of J unpur — the eunuch who is turned 
into a “ Pathan ” by the archxologists— extended his sway as far as the territory 
of Kol to the south ; and. on the cast, as far as Bihar ; and compelled the rulers 
of LakhanawatI and Jaj-nagar to pay him tribute. 

In 680 H. Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Balban, set out towards LakhanawatI to 
reduce Tughril. his rebellious governor of Bangalah, who had defeated two 
armies sent against him. On the approach of the Sultan and his army, Tughril, 
who h.ad been making preparations for retreat, retired towards the territory of 
Jaj-nagar. On the Sultan’s arrival at LakhanawatI, no trace of the rebel 
could be found ; but, discovering subsequently whither he had gone, he set out 
in pursuit in the direction of Jaj-nagar, until he arrived at a place some 
seventy kos from that territory, when a patrol from the advanced guard of lus 
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The august Sultan, Shams-ud-Din wa ud-Dunya [I-yal- 
tiniish], on several occasions, sent forces from the capital. 


army, having gained information of his whereabouts, sxirprised Tugj^il en- 
camped with his forces on the banks of a river, at and around a large stone 
reservoir, and slew him. The next march would have brought him to the 
Jaj-nagAR territory. The river, no doubt, was the boimdary. 

The .i-Ftrfiz- Sha ht of Ziya-ud-Din, Barani, differs from this account 

and says — according to the Calcutta printed text — that Tu^ril 6ed to 
nagar— — and, in some places, Jaji-nagar — but there is no in 
}Aj-nagar, and, if Ziya-ud-Din’s text is correct j it is a different place altogether. 
“The Sultan, following in pursuit by successive marches, in a certain number 
of days, arrived on the frontier of Sunar-ganw [or kingdom of Bang], the Rae 
of which — Dinwaj byname [sic] — paid homage to the Sultan, and stipulated 
that, in case Tughril evinced a desire to fly towards the sea [W,.> also m ean s 
river], he should prevent his doing so. Proceeding by successive marches, the 
Sultan had reached within 6o or^okos of Ja;-nagar, when information of 
Tughril’s whereabouts was obtained,” &c. From this statement it would seem 
that the place in question, whether Hajl-nagar or Jaji-nagar, was beyond 
Sunar-ganw ; but it is not said whether any great river was crossed, neither is 
it stated that the Sultan marched eastwards^ and lu might — and, in case JaJ- 
NAGAR is correct, as stated in the extract above, he must — have turned to the 
south-west on reaching the frontier of Sunar-ganw. I am inclined, however, 
to think that Sangarak^ mentioned in the fourth para, below, is correct, and 
not Sunar-ganw. Where the Sunar-ganw frontier commenced we know not; 
but it must have been a territory of some extent, as it was ruled, subsequently, 
by a “Sultan.” A district of this name is also mentioned by Ziya-ud-Din as 
lying near Talingdnah. 

Be this as it may, however, the following extract, taken from the Tarikt-i- 
FtruZ’Shaht of Shams-i-Saiaj, Alfl, TabaVat-i-Akbari, and others, will, I 
think, tend to settle the question respecting the situation of the Jaj-nagar 

territory : — 

In 754 H. [Alft, 755 H.] Sultan Flruz Shah set out for Bangalah to reduce 
its ruler, Ilyas, Haji [Sultan Shams-ud-Din], to subjection. On Sultan Firuz 
Sh ah’s reaching the vicinity of Panduah, Ilyas evacuated it, and threw himself 
into Akdalah [also written Akdalah], “a mou?a’” near Panduah, on one side 
of which is the water [a river?], and on the other an impenetrable and 
considered one of the strongest fortifications of Ban^lah [Westmacott, in 
the Calcutta Review for July, 1874, places Ekdala [Akdalah] some forty-two 
miles on the Maldah side of the river Tangan, and north of Gaur or Lakhapa- 
wati — “ the later city of Gour,” as he styles it], and so situated that, in the 
rainy season, the whole country would become flooded, and not a piece of 
elevated ground would be left for the Sultan even to pitch his tent on. Another 
writer calls it an island or insular fortress. He came and encamped, accord- 
ing to one of these works, on the bank on the other side of the water facing it ; 
but the others state that be encamped hU forces near the place on the same side. 
As he had to change the position of his encampment after a short time, this move- 
ment led Ilyas to imagine that the Sultan was about to retire ; and he sallied 
forth with his troops and attacked the forces of Firuz Shah, but sustained a 
complete overthrow, and had to retire into his stronghold again. The rains 
having commenced, Firuz Shah had to abandon the investment, came to terms 
with Ilyas, and retired towards his own dominions by the Mauik pur ferry. 
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Dihli, towards Lakhanawati, and acquired possession of 
Bihar, and installed his own Amirs therein. In the year 

On several occasioixs Ilyas sent presents to the Sultan, and others were for- 
warded to him in return, until, in the year 759 H., when, Ilyas having despatched 
his offerings, Sultan Firuz Shah sent him presents in return ; but, information 
having reached him from Bihar of Ilyases death, and of his son, Sikandar’s 
succession, Firuz Shah ordered his presents to be stopped ; and, in 760 ii., he 
set out for Ban^lah with an army of 80,000 horse and 470 elephants. The 
rains coming on, he passed the rainy season at Zafar-abad, and founded the 
city of Jun-pur. Sikandar, on his approach, retired to the fortress of Akdalah, 
before which Sultan Firuz Shah sat down ; but, after a few days, an accom- 
modation was come to, and the territory of Sunar-gapw was given up to Sikan- 
dar, and Firuz Shah retired towards Jun-pur. On the Sultan's reaching 
Pan^uah [this shows that Akdalah was northward or eastward of it, and 
beyond it], seven elephants and other valuable property, sent by Sikandar as 
part of his tribute, reached his camp. 

I notice in the Indian Atlas, sheet No. 119, in the parganah of “Debekote," 
as it is styled— of course Diw-kof or Dib-kot is meant — between Lakhanawatl 
and Dinja-pur a place named Damduma, and near it an old fort, and, to the 
east of it, three large tanks. The name is evidently a corruption of damdamak — 
a cavalier, a mound. See. ; and it strikes me, since the name of Akdalah is not 
mentioned in history for some time after the Kh alj dynasty passed away, that 
the name of Diw-kot was changed to Akdalah in after years. Dr. Blochmann, 

I believe, identifies Diw-kot — probably on good grounds — with Gungaram-pur, 
which I do not find in the Atlas sheet referred to ; but, I should think, from 
the description given of the great causeway, at the northernmost extremity of 
which Diw-kot is said, at page 586, to have been situated, that Diw-kot must 
have lain north instead of south of DInja-pur. 

[Since this note was written, I find the last number of the Bengal Asiatic 
Journal, No. III. 1874, contains an account of the site of Akdalah and a map 
showing its situation, as promised by Wcstmacolt, in a previous number ; and, 

I believe, the situation to be very nearly identical with the “ Damduma" I have 
referred to, but have not examined the map in question.] 

On his reaching Jun-pur the rains again set in [760 ii.], and he stayed there 
during the rainy season, and, in Zl-Hijjah of that year, set out by way of Bihar 
towards Jaj-nagar, which was at the extremity of the territory of G.adhah- 
Katankah [XLS' When the Sultan reached Kayah [ijf" — opposite Manik- 

pur ?], Malik Kutb-ud-Din, brother of Zaffir Khan, was left behind with the 
troops and the heavy equipage, and he advanced with celerity tln-ongh Huiar 
towards Jaj-NAGAR. On his reaching Sangarah or Sankrah — [Buda uni, 
who copies wholesale from the TabaVat-i-Akbarl, has, in my copy of the text, 
— meant probably for but Firishtah, who also copies from the 

former, has See Blochman.n, page 30. Can it be the present Sir- 

goojah, so called?], Rae Saras — Firishtah Rajah of Sankarah, 

fled, and his daughter fell into the Sxdtan’s hands, and he called her daughter 
[adopted her ?], and protected her. Firishtah styles her Shakar Khatun, an 
impossible name for a Hindu, unless she became a convert to Islam, .and was 
nfteriuards' so named. [1 do not know what Brigos s versiotj may cont.iin, 
but Dow has left out a great deal here.] Ahmad Kh.an, who li.id fli.d fioni 
Lakhanawatl, and ha<l reached the fi>rt of Rantablu'ir — fKalan-pur in 
Jhar-kundah?— Lat.® 22 14', FonS- ^2' S'— is prob.ably meant, not the cele- 
brated stronghold of Raniabhur] on the w.ay, presented himself before Sultan 
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622 H. he [I-yal-timish] resolved upon marching into Lakh- 
anawati ; and Sultan Ghivas-ud-Din. 'Iwaz, moved his 

Firuz Shah. Having passed the river Maha-nadrt, Maban-dart, or Mahan- 
adri — sic in MSS. — Buda’unl — Firishtah — the river 

which falls into the Son doubtless is meant], he reached the city or town of 
Banarsi — Shams-i-Saraj and Alft have Banaras — — and Buda*- 

uni Barani — which is the capital and abode of the Rae of Jaj-nagar 
rShams-i-Sarai has Rae of Jaj-nagar-Udisah]. The Rae fled towards Ta l i ng 
[Talinganah], and, the Sultan nci pursuing him [Firishtah says pursuing], pro- 
ceeded to hunt elephants in the vicinity [Shams-i-Saraj says the Sultan remained 
some time at Banaras, and the Rae took shelter in one of the islands of 
or on a, river], [See the Asiatic Journal, vol. xiv., July to December 1822, 
page 438, in which is a good account of this tract of country, entitled 
“ Notes on Birar ”], during which time the Rae despatched emissaries and 
sought for peace, sending at the same time three elephants, besides rarities and 
precious things [SHams»i»Sarai says after his return from Padmawati]. Hunt- 
ing as he went along, the Sultan reached the territory of Rae Bhanu Diw 
[Siiams-i-Sarai, Btr-bhan Diw — yi-^ — Alfi, Pir-mahi DIw— 

perhaps Bir-Mahi], who sent him some elephants. He then retnrtud 
from thence with the object of hunting, came to Padmawati — South Bihar pro- 
bably — which is a part abounding with elephants, captured thirty-three, and 
killed two which could not be secured. 

The Taba^at-i'Akbari, Firisjitah, and Buda’uni, quote a verse composed on 
the occasion by Malik Ziya-ud-Din, thus showing to what extent the two latter 
— particularly Firishtah — copied from the former ; but Firishtah appears some- 
what confused in the latter part of his account, or has made considerable verbal 
alterations for some purpose; whilst Btida’uni [MS.] says the Sultan left 
Barani — Banavsi ?J, and proceeded from thence to Badwatl — 

[Padmawati] and Bram-Tala [^ to hunt elephants. 

From Padmawati Sultan Firuz Shah returned to Kafah in Rajab, 762 H. 

Jaj-.nacar is mentioned on several other occasions in the history of the 
Dakhan, and its whereabouts distinctly indicated. Sultan Firuz, BahmanI, 
entered it in 815 H., and carried off a nunfber of elephants. In the account of 
Nijam Shah, of the same dynasty, Jaj-nagar and OnisAH are mentioned as 
totally separate territories. In the reign of Muhammad Shah, son of Huma- 
yun, a famine having arisen in his dominions, people migrated in order to 
obtain food into Malwah, Jaj-n.\car, and Gujarat ; and, shortly after, the 

t s^il 1, ui<lcd by the Kae of Jaj-naoar, invaded Talinganah by way 
0/ the RdJ-rnandri district. 

Now, if any one will look at the map, and take what has been mentioned 
into consideration, where else can Jaj-nagar possibly lie than in the tract I have 
indicated? Certainly not on the cast side of the Bay of Bengal. 

It may not be amiss here to say a few words respecting the ancient boundaries 
of Bangalah as flescribed by different authors, although little remains to be said 
after Dr. Blochmann'.s elaborate paper on the subject before referretl to. 

The Janii’-ut-'rawarlkk of Fakir Muhammad says that the territory which 
in after times was styled Bangalah, according to such writers as have written 
about it, consisted of Bihar, Gaudha or Gaur or Lakhariawatl, I?ang, and JaJ‘ 
NAGAR. During the campaign in Bangalah, in Aurangzeb’s time, against his 
brother Shah Shuja’, the Afghan Zamindar of Birbhum and Jdt-na^ar is said 
to have joined him. .Vccording to the A’in-i-Akbari, the §ubah of Bangalah 
from Gadhi to the port of Chatganw [Chittagong] is 400 kuroh in breadth ; and, 
from tlic mountains bouiulmg it on the north to the uncultivated tract 
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vessels [war-boats ?] up the river*. A treaty of peace was 
concluded between them, and the Sultan [I-yal-timi^] 
extorted thirty-eight elephants and eighty laks of treasure, 

li was read for him, and the coin stamped 
in his name^ When the Sultan [I-yal-timi^] withdrew, 

® Another writer says he had all the boats on the river removed and secured, 
in order to prevent Shams-ud-Din, I-yal-limish, from crossing with his forces 
to the Lakhanawati side of the Gang. 

7 Some histories, including the XabaVat-i-Akbari, say the two Sultans did 
encounter each other in battle in 622 h. ; but, as no details are given,"it could 
have been but a skirmish. A peace was entered into, and Sultan Ghiyas-ud. 
Din, ’Iwa?, gave, as an acknowledgment of suzerainty, for the sake of peace 
which he himself soon after broke, 38 elephants and 80 laks of silver tangahs. 
Another writer says Gljiyas-ud-Din, ’Iwa?, despatched forces upon several 
occasions to carry on war against Shams-ud-Din^ I-yal-timigh [the latter's 
officers or his governors of Awadh probably] ; but at length peace was con- 
cluded on the terms above stated. 

The Tazkarat-ul-Muluk states that this sum was in silver tangahs ; and 

of sarkdr Madaran [also written Madaran — 200 in breadth ; but, as 
the country of 04isah was annexed to it on the settlement of the province in 
Akbar’s reign, and its formation into a $ubah, its length became increased 43 
kurohy and its breadth 20. The tract of country to the W. of Bangalah is 
named Bhatah or BhatT, which is accounted as belonging to this country [Ban- 
galah], and M^ik is the surname of its rulers. To the north is a territory 
called Kuj [Kudi?] and Kamrud, also called Kanwru. At the side of this is 
the territory of the Rajah of Asham, and adjoining it is Tibbat, and to the 
left of it £):iita. To the E. and S. of Bangalah is an extensive country named 
Arkhnak [turned into Arracan by Europeans], and the port of Chatganw 
belongs to it. In the sarkdr o( Mangir, from the river Gang to the Koh-i- 
Sangin [the Stony Mountains], they have drawn [ail »aeif] a wall, and account 
it the boundary of Bangalah. 

The Haft-Ikltm says Bangalah is 300 kuroh in length and 270 in breadth, 
each kuroh being one mil [!]. On the E. it is bounded by the sea, on the 
W. it has the parganah of Suraj-gayh, which adjoins the Subah of Bihar, on 
the N. it is bounded by Kudl. and on the S. by the parganah of Jasudah 
[turned into Jessore by Europeans], which lies between Cdisah and Bangalah. 

The Kh ula$at-ut-Tawarikh agrees generally with the other two works, but 
states that Ban^lah is 400 kuroh from E. to W. — from Chat^nw to Gadlri — 
and 200 from N. to S. ; that it has the §ribah of Bihar on the \V., on the S. 
the high hills of sarkdr Mandhu — [in two other MSS. and 

and the sea on the E. 

The A’in says it was divided [in Akbar's reign] into 24 sarkdrs^ and yielded 
a revenue of 52 kurors, 4 laks, and 59,319 dams. 

The Haft-IVlim states that it was divided [in Jahangir’s reign] into 22 
tumans [or sarkdrs\, and its revenue amounted to 5 laks, 97,570 rupis, which, 
at 40 dams the rupl, are equivalent to 23 kurors, 9 laks, ami 2S00 dams. 
There must be a mistake somewhere, as this amount of Jahrmgir’s revenue is 
not half that of Aurangzlb’s time, while Akbar’s revenue greatly exceeds 
Aurangzib’s. 

According to the Kh ulasat-ut-Tawai Ikh. it was divided [in Aurang/Tb’s 
reign] into 27 surka^s, and yielded 46 kmers and 29 laks of dams. 
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he conferred Bihar upon Malik ^Izz-ud-Din, Jam j and 

Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Dtn/Iwaz, marched into Bihar fromLakh- 
anawati, and [^againj took possession of it, and treated it 
with severity, until, in the year 624 H., the august® Malik, 
Na§ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, son of Sultan ^ams-ud- 
Din [I-yal-timish], at the instigation® of Malik ’Izz-ud-Dln, 
Jani\ assembled the forces of Hindustan, and marched 
from Awadh and proceeded into Lakhanawari. At this time 
Sultan Ghivas-ud-Dtn, ’Iwaz-i-Husain, the Khalj, had led 
an army from Lakhanawati towards the territory of 
Kamrud and Pang, and had left the city of Lakhanawati 

further— in which the TabaVat-i-Akbari and some others agree— that I-yal- 
timish conferred a canopy of state and a dur-bash [see note page 607] upon 
his eldest son, Naiir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, declared him heir-app^ent, 
bestowed Lakhanawati upon him, and left him in Awadh with jurisdiction 
over those parts. Mahmud may have been left in Awadh with charge 

of that part, but not of Lakhanawati certainly; for Ghiyag-ud-Din, Twa?, ruled 
over his own territory up to the time of his death. The son of I-yal-timish 
was probably left in Awadh to watch for a favourable time for invading or 
seizing the Khalj dominions, which he soon found an opportunity of doing. 

® He is styled in several copies, but it cannot be correct, considering, 

he died a natural death, according to our author’s own account, as given at page 
630. The word no doubt, is an error for — august, &c. 

» Compare Elliot, India, yol. ii. page 219. 

1 In the account of Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmud §hah, page 629, and here 
also, in some copies of the text, and in some other works, he is styled ’Ala-ud- 
Din, jani. He is, no doubt, the personage referred to in the list of relatives 
and chiefs at the end of Shams-ud-Dtn, I-yal-timish*s reign, under the title of 
^ah-zadah, or Prince of Turkistan ; but he only served I-yal timigh : he was 
no relative. Soon after Sultan ^ams-ud-DIn, I-yal-Umigh, returned to Dihli, 
Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Twaz, marched into Bihar, and regained possession of 
it, compelling^Malik JanI to fly into Awadh. The Khalj ruler held possession 
of it for some time, until the year 624 H.. when Malik Nagir-ud-Dln, Mahmud 
Shah, I-yal-timish’s eldest son, who held the government of Awadh, incited 
by MaliU Junl and some other chiefs, and taking advantage of Sultan Ghiyag- 
ud-I)in, 'Iwaz’s absence on an expedition against the infidels on his eastern 
frontier in Pang and Kamrtid, with the greater part of his forces, suddenly and 
u .thout any previous intimation, invaded his dominions with a great army, in- 
cluding forces sent by his father for the same purpose. As soon as Ghiyas-ud- 
Dtn, 'L'az, rc'ceivcrl information of it, he made all haste back to tlefend his 
kingdom ; but whether part of or all his army returned with him is doubtful, and 
no aid from without could reach him, except through Hindustan. The enemy 
liad already taken the capital, and, in a great battle subsequently fought between 
him and tlic invaders, Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, ’Iwa?, with most of his chiefs, 
'rere taken captive an<l afterwards put to death. Some state that he was slain 
,n ilie battle. A son of his [by some accounts a kinsman] — Malik Ikhtiyar-ud- 
Din. Daulat Shfih-i-Palka— subsequently regained and bold sway over the 
t I dory for a tune, ami ^ams-ud-DIu, I-yal-timish, had to proceed in person 
. ..nst him with a great army. 
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unprotected. Malik Na^ir-ud-Din. Mahmud Shah, took 
possession of it; and Ghiyas-ud-D!n, *iwaz-i-Husain, the 
Khalj, on account of that disaster, returned from that force 
[which he had led into Kamrud and Bang?], and fought 
an engagement with Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah. 
Ghiyas-ud-Din, ’Iwaz-i-Husain, and the whole of the Khalj 
Amirs, were taken prisoners, and Sultan Ghivas-ud-D!n. 
*Iwaz, was martyred. His reign extended over a period 
of twelve years®. 

» According to our author, Suljan Ghiyas-ud-Din, *Iwa?, theHialj, was the 
last of the Mu izzi Sul^^s of Hind j and he is the person respecting whom 
ELPHiNSTONEhas been betrayed into such mistakes noticed in note page 6io. 
According to the Gauf MS. lie reigned twelve years, from 606 n. *0 617 n,, 
and was succeeded by his son, Na§ir-ud-Din, Twa?, who reigned for a short 
time, and whose name has been already mentioned in note*, page 586. Sec 
also pages 617 and 626. The events which happened after the decease of 
Sultan Ghiyag-ud-Din, 'Iwa?, are involved in great obscurity ; but the above 
dates are not correct. 

In concluding this portion of the Section on the Khalj dynasty of 
Lakhapawatt, I would mention that I am not personally acquainted with 
Bengal ; but I venture to hope tliat these notes, imperfect as they arc, will aid 
in further research. The district officers will be able to follow up the inquiry 
with facility. 


SECTION XXL 

ACCOUNT OF THE ^AMSIAH SULTANS IN HIND. 


The frailest of the servants of the Divine threshold, 
Minhaj-i-Saraj, Jurjanl — God grant him the attainment of 
his wishes! states that, when the eternal will of God, the 
Most High and Holy, has willed to imprint on the forehead 
of a servant the signs of dominion and the light of power, 
and the mother of time becomes pregnant with an embryo 
of such a character, the gleam [characteristic] of such a 

burden will shine upon her brow 

When the time of her delivery arrives, and that lord of 
felicity becomes enveloped in the swaddling of his birth- 
place ^ joy, at the sight of that birth, becomes manifest in all 
things ; and, from the period of his nativity to the time of his 
removal from this abode of service to the mansion of bliss, 
whether in activity or in repose, all his actions will be a 
source of gladness unto mankind, and of honour to both 
high and low. If his neck should be placed in the collar 
of servitude, his master becomes the possessor of affluence; 
and, if his footsteps venture upon journeys and in travelling 
stages, he will cause his companions to become the masters 
of prosperity, as in the case of the Patriarch Yusuf. 
When Yusuf was sold to Malik the son of Du’ar, at his 

I Our author here follows the life of men destined for sovereignty from the 
conception, and applies to them, somewhat blasphemously, the theory of the 
nur [light, &c.] of Muhammad. The theologians assert that the first thing 
created was the light of Muhammad. It shone forth from Adam’s forehead 
until Eve became pregnant by him of a son, when it was transferred to her. 
When she gave birth to the son [which? Cain or Abel?], it, of course, dwelt 
in him, and thus it was transferred, as the theologians aver, from the foreheads 
of the fathers to the wombs of the mothers, until it assumed flesh in Muham- 
mad. Our author has altered the theory in applying it to kings, in as 
the ray of light, which emanates from the child [ shines forth from the 

brow of the mother of time*” 

^ In other words, when the child is bom. 
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invocation, twenty [sons like] pearls’ befitting a king were 
strung upon the thread of his line ; and, notwithstanding 
he came [as a slave] into the dwelling of 'Aztz, he made, in 
the end, his [’Aziz*s] spouse Queen of Mi^r ; and, foras- 
much as the infant in the cradle bore testimony to the 
purity of his garment's skirt — **a ivitness of the family bore 
testimony ” — at length, in his [’Aziz’s] service, Yusuf became 
the VVazir of that kingdom. 


I. SULTAN-UL.MU»AZ?:AM, SHAMS-UD-DUNYA WA UD.DiN, 
ABO-L-MUZAFFAR, I-YAL-TIMISH *. THE SULTAN. 

Since the Most High and Holy God, from all eternity, 
had predestined that the states of Hindustan should come 
under the shadow of the guardianship of the great Sultan, 
the supreme monarch, Shams-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, the 
shadow of God in the worlds, Abu-l-Muzaffar, I-yal-timi^, 
the Sultan, the right arm of the Vicegerent of God, the aider 
of the Lord of the Faithful* — God illumine his convictions 
and weight the balance with the effects of his equity and 
beneficence, and preserve the dynasty of his descendants, 
on whom, of those who have passed away, be peace ! and 
may the Nasiriah Mahmudiah sovereignty* perpetually con- 
tinue in security and safety from the troubles of the end of 
time, and from the accidents and vicissitudes of the 
world! — that just and munificent Sultan, upright, benefi- 

3 I do not know what account of Yusuf our author may have read, but this 
is different to what is contained in Tabari and other writers of authority, and 
very different to the account given in the Kur’an [Chap, xiu], and to his 
own account of Yusuf in the first Section of this work. Yusuf was sold for 

twenty pieces of silver. , , • t i 

< Written in some few copies of the text and by some other historians 

I.yal-timish and — I-yal-titmish in some works , but the above appears 

the correct mode of spelling. My oldest MS. gives the dUcritical points. The 
first part of this compound word, which it evidently is, is the same a.s in I-ya - 
Arsalan. I-yal-duz, &c. ; and the latter part of it is the same as occurs in Kal- 
timish and the like. See note*, page 133. BudaTuii says he was so called 
from having been bom on a night during an eclipse of the moon, and Oiat the 
Turks call a child bom on such an occx^ion I-yal-tinii&h- 1 doubt this, how- 
ever for the reasons just mentioned in the beginning of this note. 

s Vamtn-i-Ehalifah U’llah, Na5ir-i-Amir-uI-Mumiina See pages 617 and 

^ The sovereignty of his son, our author’s patron — Xajir-ud-Din, Mahmud 

Shah. 
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cent, a zealous and steadfast warrior against infidels, the 
patronizer of the learned, the dispenser of justice, in pomp 
like Faridun, in disposition like Kubad, in fame like Ka-us, 
in empire like Sikandar, and in majesty like Bahram, was, 
Yusuf like, from out of the Ilbari [or Albari] tribes of 
Turkistan, delivered over to merchants, until, from one 
degree to another, he was raised to the throne of empire 
and seat of dominion, so that the back of the Muhammadan 
religion, through his sovereignty, waxed strong, and the 
development of the Ahmad! faith, through his valour, 
acquired pre-eminence. In intrepidity he turned out 
another impetuous ’All, and, in liberality, a second Hatim- 
i-Ta-i, Although the beneficent Sultan, Kutb-ud-Din — on 
whom be peace ! displayed to the world the bestowal of 
hundreds of thousands, the august and beneficent Sultan, 
Shams-ud-Dunva wa ud-Dln — may he rest in peace ! — in 
place of every hundred thousand of his, used to bestow a 
hundred [times a] hundred thousand, both in capacity and 
in computation, as, both in this world and in the next, may 
be accounted [in his favour]. 

Towards men of various sorts and degrees, Kazis, Imams, 
Muftis, and the like, and to darweshes and monks, land- 
owners and farmers, traders, strangers and travellers from 
great cities, his benefactions were universal. From the very 
outset of his reign, and the dawn of the morning of his sove- 
reignty, in the congregating of eminent doctors of religion 
and law, venerable Sayyids, Maliks, Amirs, Sadrs, and 

’^er] great men, the Sultan used, yearly, to expend about 
'lions^; and people from various parts of the world 
■.hered together at the capital city of Dihl! ®, which is 

^ What coin, whether langah or jUal^ is not stated — there is a vast difference 
between them. 

• An author, describing Dihl!,* states that, in the year 440 of Bikramajlt, 
Rajah Anang-pal Tun or Tunar — the n is nasal [This is the word which, 
written in some works, instead of and and jyyy has been mis- 
taken for piir and See note*, page 84, para. 2 ; and ELLIOT, 

vol. ii., pages 47, 426, and 427 ; and Thomas : Pathan Kings of Dehli, 
page 57] — founded the city of Dihli, near to Indra-prastha. Subsequently, 
in the year 1200. or a little later, of the same era, Rae I*ithora founded a city 
and fortress which v.ere named after himself. Outside this fort, to the east, he 
raised a lofty stiaicture w-hich is stili s/yted the Alakall of Rae Pithora. In the 
fortress Sultan Kirth-ud'Din, I-bak, and Sultan Shams-ud-Din. I-yal-timish. 
dwelt. The Shahx-i-ZAghan [?] or Gh iyas-pur was founded in 666 H. ; and 
GllQ-KhaVI “ Afi/a Gorhi^' xs Cunningham calls it] in 686 H. 4 
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the seat of government of Hindustan, and the centre of 
the circle of Islam, the sanctuary of the mandates and in- 
hibitions of the law, the kernel of the Muhammadi religion, 
the marrow of the Ahmadi belief, and the tabernacle of the 
eastern parts of the universe^Guard it, O God, from 
calamities, and molestation ! This city, through the number 
of the grants, and unbounded munificence of that pious 
monarch, became the retreat and resting-place for the 
learned, the virtuous, and the excellent of the various parts 
of the world ; and those who, by the mercy of God, the 
most High, escaped from the toils of the calamities sus- 
tained by the provinces and cities of 'Ajam, and the mis- 
fortunes caused by the [irruption of the] infidel Mughals, 
made the capital — the asylum of the universe — of that sove- 
reign their asylum, refuge, resting-place, and point of safety ; 
and, up to the present day, those same rules are observed 
and remain unchanged, and such may they ever continue ! 

From a number of credible persons® it has been heard 
narrated after this manner, that, when the beneficent 
Sultan, Shams-ud-Din, was young in years, and was called, 
by command of the Most High, from the territory of 
Turkistan and the families of the Ilbari [tribe] to the 
empire of Islam and dominion of Hindustan, it so hap- 
pened that his father, who was named I-lam Kh an^°. had 
numerous kindred, relations, dependents, and followers ; 
and [that] this [future] sovereign, from his earliest years, 
was endowed with comeliness, intelligence, and goodness 
of disposition to a great degree, so much so that his 
brothers began to grow envious of these endowments. 
They therefore brought him away from his mother and 
father under the pretence that he should get sight of a 
herd of horses Like as in the case of Yusuf, they said, 

but it must have been begun or have been a suburb long before, as it is men- 
tioned certainly over fifty years before by our author. Tugfila^c-abad, the 
Kushk-i-La’l, and Ftruz-abad, now called the Kotilah of Ftruz Shah, were 
founded subsequently, besides many other additions of minor extent made. I 
have not space to say more. 

® Often referred to, but their names never mentioned. 

Others say his father was the head or chief of a small community among 
the divisions or clans of the Ilbari tribe in Turkistan. His name is written 
Yilam — — Kh an by some writers, and I-yal — Ji’ — Kh an by others. 

* Some say he was taken by his brothers to some garden, under pretence of 
going thither for recreation and diversion. 
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‘Why, O father, dost thou not intrust Yusuf to us, seeing 
that we are true friends of his ? Send him along with us 
to-morrow into the pastures that he may divert himself, 
and we will be his protectors*;* and, when they brought 
him where the herds of horses were, they sold him to 
certain merchants ; and some say that his uncle’s sons 
were among the party that sold him^ The merchants 
brought him towards Bukhara, and sold him to one of the 
kinsmen of the Sadr-i-Jahan‘ [the chief ecclesiastic] of 
Bukhara, and, for some time, in that family of eminence 
and sanctity, he remained. The most beneficent of that 
family used to nourish him in the hall of his kindness, like 
his own children in infancy. 

One of the trustworthy has related®, saying: “'I heard 
from the blessed lips of that monarch himself, who said, 
“ On a certain occasion, one of the [above-mentioned] family 
gave me a small piece of money, saying: ‘Go into the market 
and buy some grapes and bring them.* When I set out 
for the market, I lost by the way that bit of money ; and 
through my youthful age, out of fear at what had hap- 
pened, I fell a crying. . Whilst thus lamenting, I was joined 
by a good Darwe^ who took me by the hand, and pur- 
chased for me some grapes which he gave me; and he 
made me promise [saying]: ‘When thou attainest unto 
power and dominion thou wilt ever regard devotees and 
ascetics with reverence, and watch over their weal.* I 
gave him my promise ; and all the prosperity and blessings, 
which I acquired, I acquired through the compassionate 
reo-ard of that Darwesh.* ’* The probability is that never 


2 Kur’aN, Chap. xii. 

3 Others say that his brothers and brothers’ sons were concerned in this 

affair, and that the merchants were of Bukhara. 

4 See Dowson. in Elliot: India, vol. ii. page who says— “W^n 

they brought him to the drove of horses they sold him to the dealer. , . . The 
horse-dealers took him to Bukhara, and sold him to one of the relations of the 
chief judge of that city ” &c. The printed text here is perfectly correct and as 
rendered above, with the exception of merchant for merchants in the first 
sentence. The word bdzargdu does not mean “ horse-dealer ” any more than 
ass-dealer, for it signifies a merchant or trader. 

Sadr also does not mean judge only: it has other meanings. 

» Being himself in this Sultan’s service, our author might have made himsell 
acquainted with the events of his early days, instead of t^stmg to “one 
of the trustworthy," and particularly as he stood so high m the monarch s 

favour. 
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was a sovereign of such exemplary faith, and of such kind- 
heartedness® and reverence towards recluses, devotees, 
divines, and doctors of religion and law, from the mother 
of creation ever enwrapped in the swaddling bands of 
dominion^ 

From that priestly and saintly family a merchant, whom 
they used to call the: Bukhara Haji, purchased Shams-ud- 
Din®. Subsequently, another merchant, whom they were 
wont to style J amal-ud-Din, Muhammad, of the Tight Tunic, 
purchased him of the Buldiara Haji, and brought him to 
the city of Gh aznin. At that period, no Turk superior to 
him in comeliness, commendable qualities, agreeable 
manners, and of such indications of intelligence and saga- 
city, had they brought to that capital. He was mentioned 
in terms of commendation to the Sultan-i-Ghazt, Mu*izz- 
ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Sam, and command was given 
[by the Sultan] that they should name his price. He, along 
with another Turk, was in one team, and the latter Turk 
they were in the habit of calling T-bak. The sum of a thou- 
sand dhtdrs of pure Ritkni gold was specified for the two*. 

* The following curious anecdote is related of Sultan SIiams-ud-Din, 
I-yal-timigh, by some authors. Sultan I-yal-timish was greatly enamoured 
of a Turkish slave-girl in his tuiram, whom he had purchased, and sought 
her caresses, but was always unable, from some latent cause, to effect his object. 
This happened upon several occasions. One day he was seated, having his 
head anointed with some perfumed oil by the hands of that same slave-girl, 
when he felt some tears fall on his head from above. On looking up, he 
found that she was weeping. He inquired of her the cause. She replied “Once 
I had a brother who had just such a bald place on his head as you have, and 
it reminds me of him.” On making further inquiries it was found that the 
slave-girl was his own sister. They had both been sold as slaves, in their* 
early childhood, by their inhuman half-brothers; and thus had Almighty 
God saved him from committing, a great crime. Buda’uni states in his 
work, “I heard this story myself, from the Emperor Akbar s own lips, and 
the monarch stated that this anecdote had been orally traced to SuUan 
Ghiyas-ud-Din, Balban himself.” 

7 Compare Eliott, vol. ii. page 321. Our author must certainly have 
had a recent birth in his family about the time he penned this account, or have 
been expecting one, since he uses so many “swaddling bands.” 

8 The Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh states that, by some accounts, the kinsman 
of the §adr-i-Jahan of Bukhara sold Shams-ud-Dfn to Sultan Mu’izz-ud-DIn, 
and that some say ^utb-ud-Dln purchased him, and took him to Hind. 

® A few copies have two thousand, but one seems to be correct. Another 
author says the sum was 1000 Kabk! dindrsy a second that it was l<^ for 
each, and Buda’Cint says i lak of taugnhs. It is not to be supposed that the 
Sultan fixetl the price. There were brokers whose business it was to value 

Q q 
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The Khwaiah [merchant or master], Jamal-ud-Din, Muham- 
mad, of the Tight Tunic, declined selling him [Shams-ud-Din] 
for that amount; and the Sultan commanded that no one 
should purchase him, and that [the sale] should be prohibited. 

The Khwaiah, Jamal-ud-Din, Muhammad, after that he 
had stayed at Ghaznin a year, determined to proceed to 
Bukhara, and he took Shams-ud-Din along with him 
thither, and, for another three years, he remained in 
Bul^ara. After that he was brought to Ghaznin a second 
time, and continued there for the period of another year, 
because it was not permitted that any one should purchase 
him, until Sultan ^ Kutb-ud-Dln, I-bak, after the holy war 
of Nahrwalah and the conquest® of Gujarat, along with 
Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Husain-i-Khar-MlP, proceeded to 
Gh aznin. and heard his story. Kutb-ud-Din solicited per- 
mission from Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, to pur- 
chase him. The Sultan replied: ‘‘Since a command has 
been issued that he should not be purchased at Gh aznin, 
let them take him to the city of Dihli and there he can 
be purchased 

Kutb-ud-Din gave directions to Nizam-ud-Din, Mu- 
hammad ®, to remain behind at Gh aznin. for the purpose 
of transacting some affairs of his, and, after his own deter- 
mination of returning to Hindustan, requested him, on his 
return, to bring along with him to Dihli, Jamal-ud-Din 
of the Tight Tunic, in order that the purchase of Shams- 
ud-Din might be there effected. According to Kutb-ud- 
Din’s command, Nizam-ud-Din, Muhammad, on his return, 
brought them [the two slaves] along with him to the 
capital, Dihli ; and Malik Kutb-ud-Din purchased both 

slaves, and another writer says “ the brokers fixed the price of the two as our 
author states.” 

Malik Kutb-ucI-Dfn then, and still a mamluk or slave. 

3 For the events of this so called conquest, sec the notes to the account of 
Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak. The word used signifies victory, taking a city, &c., as 
well as conriuest. The Mir’at-i-Jahan-Numa more correctly says, after taking 
Nahrwalah and chastisement of Bhim Diw. Sec notes > and p. 516. 

3 Tzz-ud-Dih, Husain, son of Khar-mtl probably, although he may have 

had a brother named Nasir-ud-Din. See page 516. 

* The idiom varies considerably here in the different sets of copies of the 
text. Another writer says “buying or selling him in Gh aznin is not proper, 
after commands to the contrary : let them take him into the Dihli territory 
there sell him.” 

3 See nolo page 516. p.iragvnphs 6 and 7. 
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the Turks for the sum of a hundred thousand jitais^\ The 
other Turk, named I-bak, received the name of Tam-ghaj. 
and was made Amir of Tabarhindah ; and subsequently, 
in the engagement which took place between Sultan Taj- 
ud-Din, Yal-duz, and that beneficent of his time — Sultan 
Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, he was killed. Shams-ud-Din. I-yal- 
timish, was made Sar-i-Jan-dar [chief of the Jan-dars or 
Guards^] to Kutb-ud-Din, who styled him son, and 
retained him near himself, and he continued to rise in 
office and in dignity daily ; and Kutb-ud-Din, discerning 
within him proofs of rectitude and integrity, both in move- 
ment and at rest, outwardly as well as inwardly, by the 
light thereof, advanced him from one position to another 
until he raised him to the office of Amir-i-Shikar [Chief- 

* This sum is mentioned by several authors, but they probably copy our 
author’s words. Respecting the jTial sec note-, i>age 584. If this is correct 
it is evident that the Jlial must have been of a far higher value than there 
mentioned, and much more than that assigned to it by Thomas in his 
“ PathXn Kings of Delhi,” page 160 = g*, of a silver about 2s. 

or a rupi, or 100,000 jitals = 1562^ ru])rs. As his Khwajah had refused the 
sum of 1000 rtiknl dinars for the two slaves, it is natural to suppose that he 
would not have sold them Xox Uss than that to Kutb-ud-Din, yet, at the value 
assigned to the fitnl by#hc Haft-Ihlim — 1280 to the rupi — lKutb-u<l-Dfn 
would have purchased them for little over 78 rupts and S anahs, an impossible 
sum. Another work, the Tazkarat-ul-Muluk, says 50 Inks of j 7 iah, but even 
this would be but little over 3900 rupis. The sum mentioned by Buda’unI is 
far more probable, namely a I>tk of fati^aks. I have given elsewhere the 
meaning of rttkttT. See Blochmann’s translation of the A-XN, page 31. 

The name of the other Mamluk, I-bak, is turned into Tagliakh. instead of 
Tamghaj, in the revised text of P'irishtah, and instead of Tabarhindali it has 
Pathindah — Firishtah also asserts that Malik Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, 
gave the other slave, who bore another name, that of I-yal-tiniish, but the 
opposite is the fact. The same writer also states that I-yal-timish accom- 
panied his master in the expedition against Kalinjar in 599 H. Tamghaj must 
have been superior in every way, at that time, to have been, at ojtcc^ made 
Amir of Tabarhindah. 

t The signification assigned by lexicographers to this word is armour- 
bearer, but Jan-dar also signifies a guardian, custodian, conservator, and the 
like. Under the Sultans of Egypt it was the title of a class of officers, whose 
duty was to guard the door of the Sultan, to convey and enforce his orders 
with respect to Amirs, and guard the prison styled the Zardah-fehanah [Zard 
or Zarad ?], in which persons of rank were confined. The Amir-i-Jan-dar — 
equivalent to Sar-i-Jan-dar here — was the chief of these officers. This is the 
title, which, in Elliot, is turned into Sirjiitiddr Turkl referred to in note ", 
p.age 608. See also Lane’s Arabian Nights, note to Chap, x- Firishtah 
says the Jandars were the which means slaves ; but such cannot be cor- 

rect, for Sultan Mu’izz-utl-Dln himself was .Sar-i-Jan-tl5r to his brother Qhiya.s- 
ud-Din. The Jan-ilars were generally slaves most trustworthy, no doubt. 

Q q 2 
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Huntsman]. Subsequently, when Gwaliyur was taken®, 
he became Amir of Gwaliyur ; and, after that, he acquired 
the fief of the town of Baran and its dependencies. Some 
time after this, as proofs of tact, energy, valour, and high- 
mindedness were unmistakeably displayed by him, and 
the beneficent Sultan, Kutb-ud-Dln, I-bak, noticed and 
marked all these [accomplishments] in him, he conferred 
upon Shams-ud-Din the fief of the territory of Buda*un 
When the Sultan-i-Ghazi. Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, 
son of Sam, returned from his campaign against Khwarazm, 
and when, in the engagement at And-khud. a reverse 
befell the troops of Khita \ and the Khokhar ® tribes had 
begun to rebel and manifest contumacy, he moved from 
Ghaznin for the purpose of making war on that unbelieving 
people ^ Malik Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, in conformity with 
the Sultan’s orders, led the [available] forces of Hindustan 
to the scene of action ■*; and Shams-ud-Din, with the con- 
tingent troops of Buda’un, accompanied him 

During the engagement [which ensued], in the height of 
the conflict, Shams-ud-Din, in all his panoply, rode right 
into the water of the river Jilam [Jhilam] in which those 
active rascals ^ had made their place of shelter, and dis- 
played great valour, and by the wounds inflicted by [his 
men’s } '] arrows discomfited them ; and his warlike feats, 

® After it w«vs surrendered rather. See page 546. Another writer states 
that Baran and its dependencies were added to his fief of Gwaliyur. 

® At this time, and for some time after, the fief of the territory of Buda’un 
was the highest in the Dihli kingdom. 

‘ Our author in all the copies of the text, and the printed text likewise, both 
here, as well as under the reign of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, makes the false 
statement, which his own words prove untrue, that the forces of Kh ita were 
defeated, when Mu’izz-ud-Din was so utterly overthrotNm with the loss of his 
whole army before AndJshud [Inddakhud], and would have been taken 
captive but for the intervention of Sultan ’Usman of Samr^and. Compare 
Elliot, vol. ii. page 322, 

2 See note *, page 481. 

® 1 hese people were converted to Muhammadanism, according to Firishtah. 
who perhaps had no authority for so stating, previous to this. See same note, 
last para., page 484. 

■* See note page 481, para. 4- 

^ Sliams'ud- Din, according to another writer, having assembled together a 
con--iLlerable force Irom BudaTm and the Koh-payah, joined his master, Malik 

Kiitb-iul-Din. 

♦ 

® In some copies “ rabble rout ” or “ set of vagabonds,” &c. They appear 
to have taken shelter ia one of the islands of the Jhilam. 

^ The original merely mentions tliat “by arrow wounds he caused those 
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whilst in that water, reached such a pitch, that he was 
despatching those infidels from the height of the waters to 
the lowest depths'* of Hell: — “They were drowned, and 
cast into the fire [of hell] 

During that feat of agility and gallant exploit, the eye 
of the Sultan-i-Ghazi, Mu'izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of 
Sam, fell on these proofs of boldness and valour, and he 
directed inquiry to be made respecting his quality. When 
the royal mind became enlightened on the subject of who 
he was, he sent for Shams-ud-Din. and distinguished him 
by conferring a special dress of honour upon him ; and 
commanded Malik Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, saying: “Treat 
I-yal-timi^ well, for he will distinguish himself.” . The 
Sultan further directed that they should draw up the deed 
of his freedom, and regarded him with his royal counte- 
nance, and conferred upon him the felicity of the free. 

When Sultan Kutb-ud-Din. I-bak, died at Lohor, the 
Sipah-Saliir * [Commander of Troops] *Ali-i-Isma’il, who 
was the Amir-i-Dad [Lord Justice] of the capital city, Dihli, 
in concert with other Amirs and high officials, wrote letters 


infidels discomfiture,” but it can scarcely refer to the arrows he alone may have 
discharged. Firightah asserts that *‘he defeated the Khokhars, and killctt 
[his followers did?] 10,000 or 12,000 of them, and was subsequently made 
AmIr-ul'Umra but, unfortunately for this statement of the DakhanT historian, 
no such office or title existed in those days. 

* Two different words of the same signification arc here used in the two sets 
of copies which agree with each other, some havc^ and the others 
The different copyists coujd scarcely have been the cause of these differences in 
the idiom which are very numerous throughout our author s work. 


* Ifur’an, chap. bexi. verse 25. 

i There was no such Europeanized term in those days as “commander-in- 
chief,” and, if there were, there would have been a great number of commanders, 
for the term Sipali-Salar is applied to several persons often at one and the 
same time. One of the oldest copies of the text calls ’All-i-Isma’t! [i. e. ’AIT, 
son of Isma’il] “ Amtr-Zadah,” an Amir’s son. The best Paris copy leaves 
out the word Sipah-Salar altogether, and" that reading would remove ail 
difficulty, but it is a solitary instance, for all the others have Amir-i-Dad. Dad 
certainly means justice, equity. &c., and perhaps the person in question may 
have heard complaints and disposed of them with the aid of Mviftis and 
]Ka?is; but the command of troops seems incompatible with the office of 
judge. Some other authors say the Sipah-Salar 'Ali-i-Isma’Il, and the Amir- 
i-Dad, and other grandees and officials, invited him to come to Dihli and 
assume the sovereignty, and some say ’AlJ-i-Isma’il was governor of Dihli, 
and they style the other Amir Da’ud. Another writer says “ Amir of DihlV’ 
which is more probable. Firishtah, according to the te\t, has “ Anur 

D^ud, the Dilami.” The latter w’ord is absurd here. See note j)age 529. 
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to ^ams-ud-Din, I-yal-timish. at Buda’un, and besought 
him [to come thither and assume authority]. Having 
come, he ascended the throne of the kingdom of Dihll in 
the year 607 ii., and took possession of it. As tKe Turks 
and Kutbi Amirs from different parts had gathered to- 
gether before Dihli, and some of the Turks and Mu’izzt 
Amirs had also united with them, and were intent upon 
resistance ^ [to this usurpation of authority on the part of 
I-yal-timi^], they left Dihli, and came out, and they [all] 
combined in the immediate neighbourhood, and broke out 
into sedition and rebellion®. The august Sultan, Shams-ud- 
Din, with the cavalry of the centre [contingents forming the 
centre division of the Dihll troops] and his own immediate 
followers, issued from the city of Dihlt, and, in front of the 
plain of Jud, overthrew them, and put most of the leaders 
[of the party] to the sword 

2 Compare Elliot, vol. ii., page 323. 

® The Taj-ul-Ma’asir s.ays, in its usual inflated style, that ‘^the Sar-i-Jan- 
tlar, who was a Turk [he was not named * Si}y\inddr Turkic* as in 
Ellioi', vol. ii., page 237 — for Sar-i-Jan-dar i.s the office this Turk held, sec 
note 7 , page 603], who was the head of all sedition, and who put forth his 
arm to shed Musalman blood, with a body of sanguinary Turks [the Turks in 
the service of the Gh urTan Sultans were Musalmans], broke out into rebellion. 
Although the Sultan had been often urged to repress their outbreak, he 
refi-aincd, for some time, from doing so. At length he resolved to reduce 
them, and with a considerable army,” &c. 

This is no other than the affair mentioned under the account of Sultan 
Aram Shah, which see. What our author here means to say is, that those 
I'urks and Mu’i//! and Kutl)i Amirs, an<l men of note, tlien in Dihll, did 
not join the ^amsT i'*arty, and they left the city and joined the partizans 
of the late Sulgin’s son, or, rather, adopted son, Aram Sh ah. The 
Amirs and Turks, however, were not finally reduced till some time after. 
See next page. 

Another writer slates that most of the I^utbf Amirs submitted, but that 
some of them, in concert with several Mu’izzT Amirs who were in Dihli and 
parts aroun<-l, rose, collected together, and came to an engagement with 
Siiams-ud-Din and his party; but their efforts were without avail, and they 
were defcateil and put to the swool. 

'Phe Taj-ul-.Ma’asir slates that the Ijattle was fought close to the Bagh-i-J^n 
[Ju<I?] near the capital, but other authors I have been quoting from lime to 
lime agree v/ith the more modern copies of the text, and say it occurred in the 
Jen plain waste plain, &c.]; but all the oMcst copies have as above. 

The Bagh-i-jrul, not Jun, Is often mentioned by our author. 

'I'hc Zubdat-ui-Tawarikh says the defeated Amirs were put to death at 
tHffcrcnt times. .See page 529, and note 

^ Some few mo<lern copies and the printed text have “ anrl directed that 
tJicir lieA’Is should be brt>ught under , the sword,” but there is not a word about 
'-he.r " ycrrtrr.. '' Fiiishiali says two of the principal .\mirs, Ak-bunkar 
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Subsequently to this, Sultan Taj-ud-D!n, Yal-duz, from 
Lohor and Ghazntn entered into a compact with him, and 
sent him a canopy of state and a Dur-bash*. Between 
Sultan Shams-ud-Dm and Malik [Sultan] Na§ir-ud-Dtn, 
Kaba-jah, contention used continually to arise for the 
possession of Lohor, Tabarhindah, and Kuhram ; and, in 
the year 614 H., the former inflicted a defeat upon Na^ir- 
ud-Din, Kaba-jah. 

Upon several other occasions, in different parts of the 
territories of Hindustan®, hostilities arose between him 
[Shams-ud-Din] and the Amirs and Turks ; but, as the 
favour of the Most High was his aider and defender. He 
used to award victory to him, and all those who used to 
revolt against him, or rebel against his authority, used to be 
reduced. The Divine assistance and protection having, for 
a considerable time, been extended towards him, Sultan 


and Farrukli Shah, were killed, and that the Sar-i-Jan-dar fled with some 
others. The same author also states, contrary to liis predecessors, that in 
608 H. 1 -yal-timish- marched against the ntier of thf Kasbah [!] of Jalor — 
— who bore the name of Odtsah [OdT Sah ?], reduced him and extorted 
tribute ! His authority for this is not given. At this period I-yal-timigh was 
scarcely master of the Dihll kingdom. 

* This passage is thus rendered in Elliot, vol. ii. page 323. “Sultan 
Taju*d din made a treaty with him from Lahore and Ghazni and sent him 
sonu insignia of royalty.” 

The Dur-bash here referred to, which literally signifies “stand aside!” 
and does not mean “baton,” was a kind of spear with two horns or branches, 
the wood of the staff of which used to be studded with jewels and ornamented 
with gold and silver. This used to be carried before the sovereign when he 
issued forth, in order that people, perceiving it from a distance, might know 
that the king was coming, and that they might make way for him by standing 
on one side. In battle also it was carried, so that, in case any one should c.ast 
a lasso— which was made of leather, and continued in use down to nearly 
recent times — in the direction of the king, it might, by the Diir-bash, be 
turned aside. Some others say. a canopy of state and other emblems of 
royalty were sent to I-yal-timigh- 

Firisitah states that I-yal-timish a canopy of state and a standard 
from the Hakim of Ghazntn for the latter’s honour’s sake ! The D.akhani 


historian truly is a very great authority ! 

Taj-pd-Din, l-yal-duz, was strong and powerful at this time, and the 

probability is that ^ams-ud-DIn, I-yal-timi^, sought to be rccogni/cd by 
him as ruler of Qh aznin in succession to Sultan Mu’izz-ud-DIn, tlimking th.it 
such recognition would tend to m.ake the Mu’izzt chiefs and /l urk, more 
compliant to Ws rule. Ghiyas-ud-DIn, Mahmud, Mu izz-ud-Din’s nephew, 
at this time was either dcad-for there is grc.at discrepancy as to dates— ur 

he was powerless. Sec note page 526, para. 5. rvki* 

'> Ilindusl.in refers here l«> the country imnicdi.iuly cast i.. ViMi, 


the Do'Ub of .•\nlarbed. &c. 
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Shams-ud-Dtn braught under his jurisdiction all the diffe- 
rent parts of the kingdom, and the dependencies of the 
capital, Dihli, together with Buda’un, Awadh, Baharas, and 
the Siwalikh. 

Sultan Taj-ud-Dfn, Yal-duz, being obliged to evacuate 
[his territory] before the Kh warazmi army, retired towards 
Lohor ^ ; and between him and Sultan Shams-ud-Din, hos- 
tilities arose about the boundaries [of their dominions], and 
an engagement took place between their respective armies 
at Tara’in®, in the year 612 H., and Sultan Shams-ud-Din 
was victorious. Sultan Taj-ud-Dln, Yal-duz, was taken 
prisoner, and, in accordance with his [Shams-ud-Dln’s] com- 
mand, they brought Yal-duz to Dihli, and sent him [from 
thence] to Buda’un, and there he was buried *. 

J Taj -u.'?- Din, T-ynl-duz, came into the Labor province and took possession 
of it ami iU capital, ami ousted the followers of ]^aba-jah. See page 505. 

4. This engagement took place in the neighbourhood of Tara’in, the scene 
of Sultdu Mu’izz-ud-Din’s defeat and subsequent victory over Rac Pithora. 
The Tdj.ul-MaTisir says, at this time, Siiams-ud-Dln, I-yal-timigh, was about 
to undertake an expedition against some part of the Hindu territories as yet 
unsubdued, or some Hindu chief, who, during the late disturbances consequent 
on the death of Kutb-ud-DIn, i-bak, and the dethronement of his son [adopted 
son], by ^ams-ud-Dln, had freed himself from the Musalman yoke. See 
Kluot, vol. il. page 239, note where these Turks— Turkish slaves or 
1 'urkish chiefs, such as are referred to under Aram Shah’s reign — are turned 
into [for which there is not a shadow of .authority] Turks, and 

are made out to have caused a revival of Hindu power, because, in the 
flatulent words of the Taj-ul-Ma’a§ir, otu, who Is styled [not in the original 
however] Sirjandar Turki, “opened his hand to shed the blood of Musalmdns.’* 
In the meantime, Sultan Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-duz, in 6ll h., made some 
demands upon Shams-ud-Din, who, from the fact of his accepting the dur-bdsk 
and canopy of state, had acknowledged his superiority. gljams-ud-Din, being 
unwilling to accept these demands, whatever they were — for they are not 
specified in any author — I-yaJ-duz, who had possessed himself of the PanJab, 
advanced as far as Thanisar, resolved to enforce them, and was moving upon 
Dihli, when Sliams*ud-Dtn, now sufficiently powerful to resist them, resolved 
to oppose him, and advanced to Samand [Samanah?], and the troops of the 
two kingdoms encountered near Tara’in on the 3rd of Shawwal, 612 
I-yal-duz’s troops fell suddenly upon the left wing of the Dihli troops during 
the engagement [they did so probably at the outset\ but I-yal-duz was 
wounded by an arrow aimed at him by the Mu*ayyid-ul-Mulk [thi» is his title 
only — the name is wanting. I-yal-duz’s own Wazlr bore that title, which is 
one given to ^VazTrs^, and I-yal-duz’s forces were defeated, and he was 
himself taken prisoner, 

^ Taj-ud-Dln, I-yal-du7, was taken to Dihli to be paraded^ and was sent 
away to the fortress of Buda’un. Why he was sent there — the fief of Buda’un 
had been so long SJjams^ud-Din's— is obvious enough. Our author too 
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Subsequently, in the year 614 H., Shams-ud-Din fought 
an engagement with Malik [Sultan] Na^ir-ud-Dln, Kaba- 
jah *, and the latter was overthrown ; and, when the cala- 
mities, consequent upon the appearance of Chingiz Kh an, 
the Mughal^ fell upon Kh urasan, in the year 618 H. ^ Sultan 
Jalal-ud-Dln, Kh warazm Shah, defeated by the army 
of infidels, retired in the direction of Hindustan. The 
sedition of the Kh warazm Shahis reached the limits of [the 
province of] Lohor* ; and Sultan Shams-ud-Din marched 
from Dihli towards Lohor ^ with the forces of Hindustan, and 
Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Khwarazm Shah, having turned aside* 


buries him silently without mentioning his death. The TabaVat-i-Akbari and 
a few others say that he was k^pt at Buda'un until he died, but others state 
that he was put to death there in the same year. The Taj-ul-Ma’a§ir which 
was written at that period, at Dihli, of course, is silent on this part of the 
subject See page 505, note •, and page 506. 

* Buda’un! makes a great blunder about this affair : he says this was the 
third time Shams*ud-Dm had marched against ^Taba-jah, in 614 h., and that 
the latter was drowned in the Panj-ab [the five rivers] in 615 h. ! The 
Tazkarat- jl-Muluk says the first notice ICaba-jah had of Shams-ud-Dln*s 
hostility was his appearance on the frontier of his province of Odichah in 
614 H. See note ®, page 554. 

* Fafih'i says in 617 H., but that some say 618 H. The best St 
Petersburg copy of the text has 620 H. 

* At this period, and for sometime after, the frontier of the Dihli kingdom 
only extended to the Makhialah Hills or Salt Range. See note *, page 534. 

^ In his account of Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, page 293, our author says. Shams- 
ud-Din despatched a force from his armies” against him. In the former 
place the words used are jb — here 

,J^The words used here in all the copies, and in the printed text also, are 
yp T. which mean “turned aside,” and **Jifd before" is incorrect, and the text 
says nothing whatever about “some fighting followed on the frontiers of La- 
hore”: the words are Compare Elliot, vol. ii. page 324. 

Sultan Jalal-ud-Din had only al>out 10,000 men with him : othcr>vise, from 
the easy way in which he overthrew Kab.a-Jah, there is great probability that, 
being of Turkish lineage himself, on his mother’s side, the Turks in Hindustan 
might h.ave gone over to him, and he would have overturned the kingdom of 
Dihli. All that the “august” Sultan appear^ to have dope was to have 
Jalal-ud-Din’s envoy put to death — some say he had him poisoned — under 
pretence that he was plotting against him, then, in order to gain time, sending 
an emissary with rich presents to mollify the Sultan, and, in order to try and 
get him into his power, offering him an asylum near Dihli — an asylum possibly 
like I-yal-duz met with at Buda’un — a tomb. No doubt ^ams-ud-Din got 
troops ready, and no doubt despatched some towards the Panjab, but he did 
not go himself to face Jalal-ud-Din. See note *, page 293. The Jaulajat- 
ut-Tawarlkll states that Jal.al-ud-Din did actually invest Labor for a time. 

The Taskarat of Daulat Shah, quoted by Elliot, says Sultan Jalal-ud-Dtn 
\vas joined whilst in the Sind-Sagar Do-abah by the Lakbia Hazarahs, 
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from the host of HindOstan, marched away towards Sind 
and Siwastan 

After these events, in the year 622 H., Sultan Shams-ud- 
Din marched an army towards the termtory of Lakhana- 
watt, and [Sultan] Ghiyas-ud-Din, waz, Khalji ^ placed the 
neck of service within the yoke of subjection, and presented 
thirty elephants and eighty inks of treasure ", and read the 
Khutbah. and stamped the coin, in the sacred name of the 
august Sultan, Sh ams-ud-Din. 

In the year 623 H., the Sultan determined to take' the 
fortof Rantabhur, which, for its exceeding strength, solidity, 
and impregnability, is famous and notorious throughout all 

numbering 700 men, from the neighbourhootl of Balkh, that the ruler of 
Multan [Kaba-jah] made peace with Jalal-ud-Din ; and, what is more 
astonishing, that ’Ala-ud-Dtn, Kai-Kubad, the son of the king of Hind, gave 
JalM-ud-Dih his daughter in marriage, and the latter maintained power in 
Hind for three years and seven months. Here is a perfect jumble of events, 
and the Khokhar chief has been mistaken for the “ King of Hind.’' 

A European writer however [D’Ahsson] makes still greater blunders. He 
says that, when Jalal-nd-Din heard that Shams-ud-Dln, I-yal-timisfi, was 
moving “to tho asttsfanc^ of Kuhacha,” he went to meet him, but, instead of 
fighting, I-yal-timish proposed peace and the hand of his daughter, which 
were both accepted by the Sultan! See note *, para. 2, page 293. Here 
BuraV, the Hajib, governor of Kirman, is mistaken for I-yal-timish ! 

• One would scarcely conceive, from this, that Sultan Jalabud-Din annexed 
great part of the Panjab and Sind, and that he remained nearly three years 
in those parts, and only left them, on the despatch of a great army of 
Mughals against him, and the fact of his presence being much required in 
’IraVc. See the reign of Jalal-ud-Din, pages 2S5 — 299. 

Elphinstone, led astray by some translation probably, for no History 
makes such a statement, makes several terrible errors here. He has: “In 
the same year with this expeditiop to Sind [it took place /rcro years a/ier the 
I.akhanawati affair, in 624-5 ”•]♦ Altamsh marched against Bakhtiar Kuil-Jl 
[Muhammad, son of Bakllt-yar, who is here referred to, had been \.\\*sv\dead tiventy 
years\ who looked upon Behar and Bengal as his own conquest ; aiul, thofigh 
he professed obedience to Kutb u d in {to luhose daughter he loas tnarrie(f)y f)penly 
disclaimed all dependence on his successor. [It was I-yal-timisb — his Altamsh 
— not Muhammad, son of Bakht-yar, who married Kutb-ud-E)In’s daughter.] 
Altamsh was successful in this undertaking ; he deprived Bakhtiar of Behar, 
(the government of which he conferred on his own son,) and obliged him to 
hold Bengal under the crown of Dehli. Baku'IiAr made a subsequent 
attempt to retrieve his losses, was defeated by the prince who governed 
Behar, and lost his life in the conflict.” Thus Muhammad, son of IJakht-yar, 
Muhammad, son of ’All, son of Martian, anti Gh iyas.utbDin. Twaj — 

four different rulers are matle onk. Tliis truly is pretty history “ to teach the 
young idea” ! See pages 574 anti 594, and note -. 

There is not a word about “ eiirr^nt eoiit ” in the text, hut the Tabak.'il-i- 
Akban and some authors who copy from ii say, So, 000 silver tnngahs. Sec 
note page 5S4. 
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Hindustan. They have narrated in the Chronicles of the 
people of Hind after this manner, that seventy kings and 
more had appeared [at various times] at the foot of its 
walls, and not one of them had been able to reduce it 
After some time *, however, in the year 623 H., it was taken 
by the hands of the Sultan’s servants ^ through the favour 
of the Creator, A year subsequent to this, in 624 ll., he 
marched against the fort of Mandawar* within the limits of 
the Siwalikh [territory], and its capture, likewise, the Al- 
mighty God facilitated for him, and he came back, and much 
booty fell into the hands of the servants of his dynasty. 

Subsequently, in 625 H., the august Sultan Shams-ud- 
Din, I-yal-timish, came with an army from the capital city, 
Dihli, into the territories of O chch ah and Multan ; and the 
writer of these words, the Maulana Minhaj-l-Saraj, in the 


9 According to the 'laj-iil-Ma’asir, Rantabhur was iti the possession of the 
Musalmans in the time of Sultan Mu’iiz-ud-Din. See Elliot : voL ii. page 
219, note*-*, page 516, para. 4. 

* Months in some copies of the text. 

9 This remark shows that he was not himself present there. 

• The oldest copies are as above — — but some others have — 

Mandud, and Mandu. The Tnbakat-i-Akbari has Mandawar ; while 

lluda*unf, who copies from it. has Mandu in some copies and Mandawar in 
others ; and adds that I-yal-timish annexed, with that stronghold, the Koh-i- 
Siwalikh. Mir*at-i-Jahan-Numa says, “Mandawar with all the forts and 
Aasbahs of the Siwalikh. Zubdat-ut-Tawarf kh has “ Mandawar—^y 
*FirI<htah has “Mandu — [which is totally incorrect] — and all Siwalikh.” 

Our author, at page 468, mentions “the scat of government, Ajmfr, with 
the whole of the Siwalikh [territory], such as llansi. Sursud.” &c. ; and in- 
cludes the whole tract of country south of the Himalayah, between the Ganges 
and the Sutlaj, and extending as far south as Hansi in the Siwalikh or Koh-i- 
Siwalikh ; and at page 200 he stales that Nag-awr is in the Siwalikh also. 
Some writers state that the Siwalikh extends as far west as the borders of 
Kashmir. See note page 468; and Elliot, vol. 11. page 325, note*. 
Tod says “ Mundore [Mandawar] was the capital of the Purihars, and c.-ipital 
of Marwar, “ five miles N. of Jaipur.” There is no doubt but that this is the 
place the ruins of which indicate what its inunense strength must have been at 
the time in question. It is described in Tod, vol. i. page •jzi ; and in another 
place he .says it wa.s taken from “ Mokul,” the Purihar prince, by “ Rahup. 
who “obt.rincd Cheelore in s. 1257 (a.d. 1201). and shortly after siist.iincd the 
attack of Shemsu.lin [Sultrm ^ams-ud-Din is referred to], whorn he [Kahupl 
met and in battle at Nagorc." Of course ! who coul<i <lefeat Kajputs ? 

Shanis-ud-I)in did not come to the throne for unu years after the above date, 
^.crc is a Mand.awar-,,::— even now. a large kasbah. with extensive bu.ld- 
of burnt brick, and several great masjids, the remams of 
the route between U.ara-nagar an.l .Saliaian-pur, included in the Suvabkb as 

ab.ivc mentinned. but not the place beie refened to. 
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month of Rajab, in the year 624 h/, had reached the 
territories of Sind, LTchchah, and Multan, from the side 
of Ghur and Kh urasan On the 1st of Rabi'-ul-Awwal, 
625 H.®, the august Sultan, Shams-ud-Din, I-yal-timish. 
reached the foot of the walls of the fort of U chch ah. Malik 
[Sultan] Nasir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah, had his camp pitched 
before the gate of the kasbah [town] of Ahrawat and the 
whole of his fleet and boats, on board of which the baggage 
and followers of his army were embarked, were moored in 
the river in front ® of the camp, when, on a Friday, after 
[noon-day] prayers, swift messengers arrived from the 
direction of Multan and gave information that Malik Na§ir- 
ud-Din, Ai-yitim ®, the feudatory of Lohor, had appeared 
before the walls of Multan 

The august Sultan, Shams-ud-T)in, having set out by 
way of Tabarhindah towards IJ^chah, the capital of 
Malik [Sultan] Na§ir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah, he fled to his fleet, 
and, taking along with him all his forces, retired towards 

* See note page 544, where he contradicts this statement, and mentions 

other dates. Chingiz Kh an died in 624 n. Several authors, including that of 
the Tabakat-i-Akbari and his Buda’uni, leave out this expedition of 

I-yal-timish against Kaba-jah ; butdrown the latter in 614 H., having confounded 
the first hostilities between lliein with the last. See note*, page 532 * 

® At page 541 he says he came “from IQiurasan by way of Qh^nln and 
Banian.” 

® In his notice of Malik Nasir-ud-DIn, Ai-YITIM, in Section XXII., our 
author also says 625 ii., but at page 541 he says 624 u. Under the account of 
Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-GAZLAK Kh an, in the same Section, our author 
contradicts his statement here made, and says that this "was th€ first of 

the 7 iobles of the Dihli dynasty with whom he came into contact, and that he 
arrived before Uch^ah with troops fifteen days before Sultan Shams-ud-Dxn’s 
arrival, and that he — the author — came out of U chch ah and went to his camp 
to obtain an interview with Malik Taj-ud-Din on the 161I1 of §afar, 625 H. 
At the bottom of the same page, however, he makes another statement, and 
gives 628 H. as the date, and, over leaf, a different statement. 

7 This place is not now known, and the correct pronunciation may be Ihrawat. 
In some copies it is written Ahrawat, in others Ahurat, and in one Ilarawat ; 
but it is evidently the same word, with the first letter left out by the copyist. 
The courses of the rivers in this tract have greatly altered since these days. 

® This is the meaning of the word here used, but facing or opposite 
would be more appropriate; as, wherever the camp might have been pitched, 
it wouhl have its fronts not its rear, to the land. 

® In the account given of this chief, in the next Section, the vowel points 
arc given with the word Some few copies have what appears like — 

but what is supposed to be^ is but the end of the letter ^ carelessly written. 

• He succeeded in gcUing possession of that stronghold by capitulation, and 
the dcf>endencics at once followed. 
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Bhakar, with orders to his Wazir, the 'Ain-ul-Mulk, Husain- 
i-AshaVi *, to convey the treasure contained within the fort 
of tJchchah towards the fort of Bhakar. Sultan Shams- 
ud-Din pushed forward the van of his forces to the foot of the 
walls of O chch ah. under the [two] great Maliks at the head 
of those troops, one [of whom] was Malik 'Izz-ud-Din, Mu- 
hammad-i-SMari, who was the Amir-i-Hajib [Lord Cham- 
berlain] of the Court, and the other, Malik Taj-ud-Din, 
Sanjar- i - Gazlak Khan®, Sultani Shams! who was the 
Malik of Tabarhindah. Four days after this, the Sultan 
himself, with the rest of the army, the elephants, baggage, 
and followers, arrived before the walls of O chch ah. and the 
camp was pitched The Wazir of his kingdom, the Nizam- 
ul-Mulk, Muhammad, Junaidf, and other Maliks, were then 
despatched towards the fort of Bhakar in pursuit of Malik 
[Sultan] Na§ir-ud-D!n, Kaba-jah. 

For a period of three months, hostilities went on at the 
foot of the fortress of Udiohah ; and, on Tuesday, the 
28th * of the sacred month, Jamadi-ul-Awwal, in the year 
625 H.^, that fort surrendered on terms of capitulation. 
Malik [Sultan] Na§ir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah, in that same month. 


» The TariJsh-i-Ma’§umi of Mtr Ma’§um-i-Bhakhari [of Bhakar or Bhakhar : 
it is written both ways] incorrectly styles him the Nigam-iil-Mulk, Muhammad, 
sonofAs’ad. *Ain-ul-Mulk, signifying the Eye of the Stale— like Nisam-nl- 
Mulk — is not a name, but a tiile given to Wazirs. AsbaV is the name of an 
’Arab tribe of the tribes of Saba, of which catne the cclcbrale<l Musalman 
doctors Abu Musa and Abu ^asan. Their followers arc styled Asha’riun. 
The Waztr came doubtless of that family. “Ashghari” is not correct. 
Compare Elliot here, voL ii. page 325. 

•» Or Gajzlak : it is written both ways. 

♦ “ Sultani Shamsi” signifies that he was the Mamluk of Sultan §hams-iid- 
Din, I-yal-timish, and rose to rank in his service. A notice of him and others 

will be found in Section XXII. , 

s The arrival of the Sultan upon the scene has been already mentioned 


above. . , . 

« Some copies of the text have ‘*one month,” but it is, no doubt, incorrect ; 

and in some the date is the 27lh of the month ; but in no copy is it the 291!.. 

although some modem copies have Jamadl-ul-Akhin _ i . 

7 The Tabakat-i-Akbari, Buda’unt, MuntaUiab-ut.Tawarrkh, and some 
others, all mention these events as taking place in 614 »• : and they are all 
wrong. In this case it is hardly probate that the copyists of all these works 

could have written 614 for 624. although might have 

The Tazkarat-ul-Muluk states that I^ba-jah s son, Malik Ala-ud-Din, 
Bahram Shah, had concluded a peace on behalf of his father with l-yM-Unnsh, 
and. after some days. I^ba-jah himself left Bhakhar to return to Cdichab. 

when he was [accidentally] drowneiL 
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of Jamadt-ul-Awwal, in the same year, threw himself from 
the walls of the fortress of Bhakar into the Panj-ab, and 
drowned himself. Some time previous to this, he had 
despatched his son, Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Bahram Sh ah, to 
the presence of Sultan Shams«ud-Din, I«val-timish ; and, 
subsequently to that, the treasures and the remainder of 
the followers of Malik [Sultan] Na^ir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah, 
reached the presence of the Court, the Asylum of the 
World. 

That country [Sind], as far as the shore of the ocean, was 
acquired, and Malik Sinan-ud-Din, Chati-sar [or Jati-sar],® 

three oldest and best copies of the text have Ch attsar — — and 
Jatisar— — respectively. Of the other copies, taking the best in rota- 
tion, one has — which is evidently intended for one of the two former, 

because the three points, which look like that ofuj — are intended to mark — 
thus — in distinction \o to prevent it being mistaken for the latter 

letter ; another — a third and the rest — which has been read 

as Habash, which means an Abyssinian. The Sumrahs were, however, not 
Africans, but of Raj-put descent. Alft has — but not very distinct, and 
Jami’-ut-Tawarikh^— without points. 

'I'he historians of Sind state that that territory, up to the year 583 H., 
acknowledged the sway of the Gh aznawids. and that, on the downfall of the 
last of that dynasty, his <lominions fell to Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Muhammad, 
Ghuri [Mu’izz-ud-DJn’s elder brother], and Sind was then included in the 
Multan province ; but all Sind cannot be meant here — not what we under- 
stand by Sind. Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, brother of Gh ivas-ud-Din. as early as 
578 u. [see note 2, page 452], had reduced the territory of Diwal or DibaL 
Mir Ma’suin says that, after Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din’s assassination, Kutb-ud- 
Din, i-bak, possessed himself of Hind and Sind, and held sway over them, 
and the Kh utbah was read for him, fourteen years [/bur^ no doubt, is meant], 
after which his son, Aram Shah, succeerled him, but he was <lethroncd from 
incapacity, and SJiams-ud-l)in, I-yal-timish, raised to the sovereignty. *‘At 
thw period,” he continues. “ (he territory of Hindustan iias <livided into four 
states [that /'ortion of Hindustan uiuler Musalman sway rather] — Dihlf, wliich 
pcrtaiticd to ^ams-ud-Din ; Multan, Cchcjiah, and Sin<l, to K.aba-jah ; 
l abor, to the c»fticer> of I-yal-rh’iz, Sull.ln of Gh aznin ; and Lakhanawati, to 
the Khalj. ’ He then p.as-.e:i on to the Khalj in Si'iastan, .anfl Shams-ud- 
I iiu a.'.ion of Kaba-jali’s dominions. See note *, page 542, para. 6. 

l’revi</ii-> to tbU time, houever, Ltibal, or bower Siinl [ThaUiah not even 
j- itndtd at tbi-. ])criod], liad fallen into the hands of the Surnrali tribe, which 
nominally at lea-t, allegiance to the Ghn/nawicls, I>ef(^re the downfall 
of that dyna-^ty, Mu’i/v-ud - 1 )in, Gh uri. subdued that territory’; but still the 
G_hurian bobl u|K>n it was nominal .almost. 

‘jf the Sfiimali dyna'-ty no Icss than seventeen chiefs ruled in Lower Sin^I, 
according to the .M untakhab-ut-'I'awai ikh of .Muhamm.a^l ^'usuf ; and, as near 
a - can be computed, from the years they arc said to have reigned, X.\\c ehri’eiith 
of iliat dynasty, who lived at the time ^ams-ud- Din ruled .at I liiili, was name<l 
Ch.itiLar — . — l.ut this might be, and in all prob.ibilily is meant for 
^ — ihcie being but the <lifrcrcnce of the dot of uj lx;tu'ccn them. It i'^. 
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who was Wall [ruler] of Diwal, presented himself at the 
Shamsi Court ; and, when the blessed mind of that 
monarch became disengaged through the successes [gained] 
in that territory, he turned his face towards the sublime 
seat of government, the city of Dihli. 

The author of this book, and writer of these pages, gained 
the presence of the sublime Court of that monarch of the 
orthodox, on the first day that the royal camp was pitched 
before the walls of the fort of Ochchah® ; and, having 
found favour in his sacred sight, when the royal camp 
moved back again from before the walls of O chch ah. the 
author was directed to deliver discourses within the enclo- 
sure of the sublime tents ; and, in association with the 
victorious retinue of that beneficent sovereign, he arrived at 
the city of Dihli in the month of Ramazan, 625 H.* 

therefore, perfectly clear, tliat the name given by our author refers to the 
eleventh of the Suinrah rulers, but the fourteenth according to the Tuhfat-ul- 
Kirnm. l^Iabash, of course, is totally out of the <|ucstion. See also El.LloT, 
vol. i. page 4S5 ; and vol. ii. note -, page 389 ; and Thomas : Patiian Kings, 
page 99, note *. 

* To pay court to the winning side, and, aftenvards, as far as our pious 
author was concerned, the son of Kaba-jah, an<l the Kfru/t College too, might 
follow IKaba-jah to the Iwttom of the Indus. 

^^t lias alreatly been mentioned [notc^, para. 6, page 542] that one reason — 
or, at least, the plea — why I-yal-limigh attacked Kalia-jah again, and marched 
against O chch ah. was, that the Kh alj fugitives, after their defeat by ]^aba-jah, 
and their chief had fallen in the battle, threw themselves upon his protection. 
This happened towards the end of 623 ii., and, early in 625 ii., I-yal-timish 
appeared before I^ba-jah’s capital. 

If our author is correct as to the Sult.an’s leaving Ochchah for Dihli, the 
Taj-ul-Ma’iisir [and Raufat»us*Safa, which copies it probably] is very much 
out ; for that work states that I-yal-timish left tlie Wazir to cany on the ope- 
rations, and reached Dihli again on the I4tli of Rabi’-ul-A\v\val [the third 
month] of 624 11. ; \n hilst our author says he reached the capital in Ramadan 
[the ninth mouth] of 625 u., a difference of eighteen months. One of the 
oldest copies of the text, however, lixs 62611., while tlic other two oldest leave 
out the rest of the sentence after the word “ Dihli,” thus giving no tialc. 

Mir iM.a'sum, in his lIiNtory, says: — “ I-yal*tiniish left his Wazir to carry 
on operations against Crhcbah, ami returned to his c.a)>ital, thus agreeing with 
'I'aj-ul-Ma’asir, and that it capitulated, and was taken possession of on the 
28th of Jamadi-ul-Awwal [fifth month] of 625 ll.” It was the Wazir who 
advanced against Ithakar ami penetrated into Lower Sind, and, tlierefore, it is 
impossible that Sinan-ud-DIn, Qh^ttisar or JaiTsar, the Sumiali chief of DThal, 
couhl have prcsent«'d hini'velf at the Shamsi Court, when the Sultan did not go 
farther south than O chch ah. He did so to the WazTr probably, or to the 
subsequent governor of the new conquest. 

The 'rr«j-ul-Ma’asTr further states that, at this time [of the Wazir's Invasion 
of Lower .Sind], twelve celebrated foils, w hich had never Ijcforc l)ecn acqinrcfl, 
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At this time, emissaries from the ICh alifah*s Court, bear- 
ing honours rich and ample, had reached the limits of 
Nag-awr ; and, on Monday, the 22nd of the month of 
Rabi’-ul- Awwal, 626 H., they reached the Capital The city 
was decorated [for the occasion] ^ and this sovereign, and 
the Maliks, his sons — may they rest in peace ! — and other 
Maliks, his suite, and Slaves likewise, were honoured through 
this act of policy [on the part] of the Khalifah’s Court. 

After so much festivity and rejoicing, in the month of 
Jamadi-ul-Awwal, of the before-mentioned year [626 H.] ^ 

were taken possession of with Slwastan and Luk, as far as the shores of the 
ocean ; and that the Kh utbah was read for the Sultan, and the coin was 
stamped with his titles and name through all the countries of Hindustan [!], and 
in the territories of ^usdar and Mukran ! The Wazir, according to Mir 
Ma'sum, was left in charge of the government of Sind, and remained in that 
country up to the year 630 H., when he relumed to Court, leaving Nur-ud- 
Din, Muhammad, in charge of Sind. 

Our author, however, in his notice of Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i*Gazlak 
Kh an, who accompanied the Wazir in his advance upon Bhakar, states that 
he, not the Wazir, was left in charge of the newly*acquired territory; and he 
is, doubtless, correct. The Wazir had other duties to perform, and Mir 
Ma’sum has evidently mistaken the one for the other. 

No doubt the new governor extended the Shams! authority in those parts, 
but it was very temporary, and ceased almost with the reign of I-yal-timish* 
I.uk is the place referred to at page 200, and has no connexion either with the 
town, district, or mountains of Lakki in Sind. There is, I think, some con- 
nexion between the Lak tribe of Kurds, at that time, and subsequently, located 
in the southern part ofSijistan, and Kirman, mentioned at page 317, note*. 

3 Buda’uni, who differs from all other writers, here, and contrary to the 
work of his patron, says these were ’Arab envoys from Mi§r, bearing with them 
a dress of honour and honorary titles [a diploma conveying them], but the 
’Abbasi Kh allfali of Baghdad, not of Misr, was the sender — the Kh allfah. 
Abu JaTar-i-Mansur, entitled AI-Mustansir B’illah, the 36th *Abb^sI — the 
Ubaidi Isina’ili Kh ilafat of Misr terminaterl in 567 If. 

When the inliabitants of eastern cities are ordered to decorate their houses 
on the occasion of rejoicings such as above indicated, the tradespeople, in 
particular, deck out their shops by hanging out rich shawls, brocades, fine 
dresses, all kinds of costly articles of merchandize, and even the ornaments 
and trinkets of their women. Lamps and flags, attached to cords, are drawn 
across the streets, and the doors and lower parts of private dwellings painted 
in the gayest colours procurable. The TabaVat-i-Akbarl, followed by 
Firishtah and others, %^yi> Kitbbahs — arches, domes, &c. — were erected on this 
joyful occasion. 

According to the translation of this passage in our author in Elliot, vol. ii. 
page 326, the city was only ** adorned with Iheir presence;" but the printed 
text, in this instance, is quite correct, and, like the other copies of the text, has 
which means “ to prepare,” “ to adorn,” and the like. 

* Several copies of the text, including the printed text, with but two excep- 
tiv)ns, have clrc->s of honour — f«jr .i— — service, also action, pro- 
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information arrived of the decease of the au^st Malik, 
Nasir-ud-Dtn, Mahmiid Sh ah, [the eldest son of Sultan 
Shams-ud-Din] ; and Balkil Malik-i-Husam-ud-Din, Twaz^, 

cedure, policy, &c. It is ridiculous to imagine llint honorary dresses would 
have been sent by the Khalifah for all the rrinccs, Maliks, the Sultan’s suite, 
and his Slaves. Conferring such honours broadcast would have lessened the 
honour. Dresses might have been sent for the Sultan’s sons, but even this was 
unusual. I he I aj-ul-IVIa asir s statement about this event js the most reliable. 
It says that the Imam, Mustan§ir B’illah, sent I-yal-timish a dress of honour, 
and a diploma conjirmiu^ him in the sovereignly of Iliiulusl.an, with the title 


of “Great Sultan, which was received with much veneration. Next day, 
23rd of Kabi -ul-Awwal, 626 H., was fixed for a general reception, at which 
the Khalifah’s diploma was road in the presence of the Sultan, his sons, and 


great nobles. In this <hploma it was tleelarcil that I-yal-tin>isJi was thereby 
confirmed in the possession of all the territory which he had subdued. Great 
joy was manifested on this auspicious occasion, and the Sultan conferred robes 
of honour upon the Kh alifah’s envoys, and his own chiefs and nobles.” 

What led to the arrival of these agents is not stated by historians, but it is 
probable that I-yal-limish sought this inve^litu^e from the Kh alifah, and a 
title, considering his dynasty sufficiently eslnbli^hcd to warrant it, when he, 
some years before, despatched an agent to the Court of Ilaghdatl, or that the 
Kh alifah had some policy of his own to serve in sending it. We m.ay j)resume 
that the title bestowed was that mentioned by our aullior at page 624 ; but 
that is the same as bestowed by Mustansir’s predecessor, Un-Nasir, upon 
Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam. Towanls tlie end of the reign 
of I-yal-timish, the Wazir-ship is said to have been conferred upon the Kakhr- 


ul-Mulk, ’IsamJ, who for thirty years had been Wazir of Haghdatl. He 
became irritated through some cause or other, left the Khalifah’s court, and 
came to Dihli, which was not quite such an L'hima IhuU as one modern 
writer supposes, the Kh utbah being reatl w’eekly for the KJialifah. 

^ That is to say, Balka Malik, re// of Husam-ud-Dln, ’Iwa? (Sultan Gh iyas- 
ud-Din, ’Iw’a^], the Kh alj. In some copies of the text the date is 627 11., but, 
in the oldest, and, in the majority, it is 62S H. 

The hold, acquirerl over the territory of Lakhanawatl by I-yal-timish, 
appears to have been of a very partial and temporary character ; and the events, 
which happened subsequently to his accommodation with .Sultan Gh iya.s-ud- Din, 
Tw.a?, after he extorted tribute, as mentioned on a previou-, i>age, are involved in 
much obscurity for many years sxdisecjuently. In the first place, there is some 
discrepancy with respect to the year of Gh iyas-ud-I )in. ’Iwaj’s, death, which, 
according to some accounts, including that of the Gaur iMS., look place as 
early as 617 H., after a reign of twelve years, namely, from 606 »i. to 617 H. 

I had better first mention, very briefly, what our author stales, in his account 

of the different Maliks, with reference to the occurrences following the defeat of 

Gh iyas ud-DIn, ’Iw.iz, by Malik Nasir-iul-Din, .Mahmud Shah, 1 -yal-timish’s 

son, and G h i yas-ud- Din’s being pul to death by that prince, and tlicii give (he 

accounts of others, as our author has cither suppressed some things, or his ideas 

of them were confused ; ami he tloes not [like other writers] even mention 

luh^e Nasir-ud-Din, .Mafimud ^ah, dieil and we must suppose it was in 

* 

Awadh, not in Laklianawajl. 

Our author says, in his account of Malik Saif-ud-DIn, I-bak-i-CrhrJiah, but 
without giving any dales, th.at, when Sultan I-yabtimish led his forces into the 
Icrnlory of I ..\kli3i;.. .v.J i, ami tl’.cy had ovei t ho '’.vti Balka the Khalj— who, in 
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the Khali, rebelled in the territory of Lakhanawatl. Sultan 
Shams-ud-Din led the contingents of Hindustan into that 
country ; and, in the year 628 H., that rebel was secured. 
The Sultan conferred the throne of Lakhanawatl upon Malik 
*Ala-ud-Dln, Jant, — on whom be peace! — and, in the month 

the Hit at the end of this is styled Malik IkUtiyar-ud-Dln, Daulat Shah- 

i-Balka, of Lakhanawatl— he set out on his return to the capital, Dihli, 

and, on the way, receive*! intimation that, through the decease of Malik Taj- 
ud-Din, Saniar-i-GAZ i.AicKhan,at Cchrhah, that province and its dependencies 
had been conferred upon him. Then he says, that, after the decease of the son 
of I-yal-timish, and that sovereign’s proceeding himself into Lakhanawatl to 
suppress the outbreak of lialka, the Khalj, he conferred the throne of 
l.akhanawail upon Malik ’ Ala-ud-Din, Janl [the same who is styled, in the 
list at the end of this reign, “Shah-zadah of Turkistan”], and that, on his 
removal from or loss of that dignity— but no date is given — Malik Saif-ud- 
Din, i-bak-i-Yughan-Tat, got it. He greatly distinguished himself in those 
parts, and, on one occasion, captured a number of elephants in the territory of 
Bang, which he despatched to DihlL For this affair he received the title of 
Yughan-Tat. He held the government until 631 H-, when he died in Lakhana- 
watT. On his death, Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Tughril-i-Tughan Khan, was made 
governor of Lakhanawatl, and there he was at the time of I-yal-timish*s death, 
after which events arose which I shall have to refer to subsequently ; but, I 
may mention that, up to this time, the territory on both sides the Gang was 
not under his authority, and that he only held the Barindah side. 

I will now state what other writers say on this subject. After Sultan 
Gh iyas-ud-Dtn. Twa^, was put to death by Na?ir-ud-Dln, Ma^tmud 
son of I-yal'timi^, the former’s son, styled Na§ir-ud-Dln-i-Twa^, by some, 
and Husam-ud-Din-i-’Iwa^, by others, but these latter no doubt mean Balka 
Malik, the son of Husam-ud Din, Twa?, which was the father’s name before he 
took the title of Sul|an Qijiyas-ud-Dfn [see page 580], assumed the sovereignty 
over his father’s dominions, and held it some time ; and, after the death of 
Nasir-ud'Htn, Mahmud Shah, who held mere nominal authority over 
Lakhanawatl for one year, and, according to the Gau;- MS.^ and Jami’-ut- 
Tawarikh [not Rasbid-ud-Dtn’s], from 6i8 H. to 619 H., although both those 
works stale that he died in 626 II., affairs assumed such an aspect that I*yal* 
timiih had to march into that country with the forces of Hindustan “to quell 
the sedition.” No particukars are given respecting these operations, nor is the 
fate of Balka Malik mentioned ; but, as most writers state that he fell into the 
power of I -yal-tinii^, his fate may well be supposed. 

Zuhdat-ut-Tawarikh, in one place, says I-yal-tiniisfj entered the Lakhanawatf 
territory in 627 H., an<l, in another place, that, 10628 n., he succeeded in taking 
the son of Hu^am-ud-I )in, Iwaz, after which he gave the throne to ’Izz- 
ul-Muiuk, Malik ’Ala-ud-Hin, Janf ; and, in this, other writers agree. 

The Jami’-ut-Tawarikh, as well as Zuhilat, says tliat ’Ala-ud-Dfn, Jani, 
reigned for three years and some month^, but the former and the Gauf AIS. 
have “ fr»jm 620 H. 10623 n.” S:\if-ud-Uin, I-bak-i-Yughan-Tat, succeeded, 
rm tl'.c renit.'.al of '.Ma-ud- 1 )in, and ruled up to the time of his death, 

wliich h'p[<encd in 631 Jt. ; but the <laur d/A. say-, he ruled nine years — from 
624 K. to 632 H. — till he died. Malik 'i//-urbr)in, Tughril-i«Tughan Kljan, 
succeeded, and held ilie >\ernmeiit for nearly fourteen years. Further 
mention of the fcudal<nics of this province will be found in the next Section. 
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of Rajab of the same year, he returned again to the illus- 
trious capital, Dihli. 

In the year 629 H., the Sultan came to the determination 
of undertaking the reduction of the fort of Gwaliyur® ; and, 
when the pavilion of his dominion was set up at the foot of 
that stronghold, Mangal Diw ^ the accursed, the son of the 
accursed Mai D!w, commenced hostilities. The Sultan 
continued before that fortress for a period of eleven 
months; and the writer of these words, in the month of 
Sha’ban of the same year, set out from Dihli, and turned 
his face towards the threshold of sovereignty, and attained 
that felicity. The author, at certain stated periods, was 
commanded to deliver discourses at the private pavilion. 
Three times in each week discourses were fi.xed ; and, 
when the month of Ramazan came round, a discourse used 
to be delivered daily. During the whole ten days of Zi- 
Hijjah, and ten days of Muharram, discourses were 
delivered daily ; but, during the other months, those same 
three stated periods were observed weekly, so that ninety^ 
five times congregations were convened at the entrance of 
the sublime pavilion®. On both days of the respective 
festivals, Fitr and Uzha^ in three different places, the 

® After the decease of Kutb-iuUDIn, i*bak, during the convulsion that then 
ensued, the Hindus recovered this fortress, which ha<l been surrendered to Kutb- 
ud-Din, after Baha.ud-Din, Tughnl, had reduced it to extremity, as mentioned 
at page 546. Up to this time the Musalmans had no opportunity of recovering iti 

7 The name of this Rae is very |>lainly written in several copies of the text, 
including two of the three oldest and best copies, but the third— the best St. 
Petersburg copy — has — y.-i — Migal [evidently intended for JC. — Mangal] 
Bhawa Dlw — being thus different to all the other copies of the text. The 
other. copies have etW- and Jt-- — Milag or Mllak, and Migal or Mikal. 

There- is equal, if not more, discrepancy with respect to the father^ name 
also ; but, while the St. Petersburg A/S. has Mai Diw plainly written, the 
other two oldest copies have ^ and which may bo Ikuil Divv. 

The remaining copies of the text collated have u hat appear lo he 
[I think this may be meant for Maha-p.ala Jt- and the like, which 

are unintelligible. ‘ 

The Zubdat-ut-Tawarlkh has Mangal T)i\v, son of liiibal or Ikarbal Diw, 
Taba|<M-i*Akbari Mir at-i-Jahan-Numa j the Tazkarat-ul- 

Muluk J- yi elk. and Firishtah All those latter uairks, however, 

do not mention the father’s name. At page 545, note*, the rider of GsvaJiyur 
is styled Kae Solank Pal, according to the Taj-ul-Ma'.asir. 

® In his notice of Malik llintlu Khan, in Section XXII., our author relates 
these matters in quite a different manner, contra<!lcling a good <l‘*al of what lie 
here mentions. 

® 'I'iie festival, on breaking fast alter (he Muliaiiiinudan fa.sl month, iis ( alh-d 

K r 2 
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prayers, prescribed for the festivals, were said, in which 
number of places, on the greater festival of Uzha, this 
servant of the state, who is Minhaj-i-Saraj, was com- 
manded to read the- Khutbah for the Uzha festival, and 
the appointed prayers, at a spot opposite the northern face 
of the fortress of Gwaliyur*, on which side the town is ; and 
he was honoured with the presentation of a valuable dress 
of honour. 

The fortress was kept under investment, until Tuesday, 
the 26th of the month Safar, 630 II., when the stronghold 
of Gwaliyur was acquired. During the night, the accursed 
Mangal Diw evacuated the fort and fled ; and about seven 
hundred Gabrs" were directed to be brought to public exe- 
cution before the entrance of the sublime pavilion. After 
that, Amirs and eminent men were appointed [to different 
offices]. To the Majd-uUUnxra, Ziya-ud-Din, Junaidi, the 
Sultan gave the office of Amir-i-Dad, the Sipah-Salar 
[Commander of Troops], Rashid-ud-Din. ^Ali, was directed 
to assume the office of Seneschal, and the Maulana, the 
writer of this book, Minhaj-i-Saraj, was nominated to the 
offices of Kazi, Khatib. and Imam, and appointed to pre- 
side over all matters of the law, and a rich dress of honour, 
and an ample present, were conferred upon him’. May the 
Most High God become the sustainer of the purified soul and 
fragrant body of that victorious, beneficent, and just sove- 
reign, and patron of the enlightened! On the 2nd of the 
month, Rabi’-ul-Akhir, of this same year*, the Sultan with- 
drew from before the fortress of Gwaliyur, and placed the 
camp at about the distance of a league from the foot of 
the walls in the direction of Dihli, the capital ; and, at that 

'icl-i-Fitr j and the is on the tenth day of the last month of the Muham- 

madan year, in commemoration of Ibi-ahim’s offering up his son Isma’il, who, 
accoriling to their creed, was offered and not Ishak. 

‘ Compare Ei.i.io r, vol. ii. page 327. Our author, as there stated, could 
have rej)cate<l prayers nt th.- fort t*/ Cioalior on the northern side" 
hofo o the fort was taken. The town is situated to the N. W. of the fortress. 

2 'J'he word used is (.iabrs, not v -'.o/x and does not necessarily refer to 
I’arsN, but is liere applied to infitlels or pagans, and, therefore, an essay on 
“ Fire-\\’orsliip ” in these parts is wholly unnecessary. Some writers say yx> 
fiabrs, but the printed text has Soo. 

3 Compare Ki.i.ior. 

4 In tlii-i vear, 630 H., I-yal-timish purchased Ghiyas-ud-Din, Balban, who, 
subsequently, in the year 664 u., succcciled this Sultan’s son on the throne of 
Dihli. 
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haltiog ground, the imper al five times daily was 

assumed. 

After he returned to the capital, in the year 632 ® H., the 

* The imperial naubat^ which has been already explained at page 383, note*, 
is turned into “a halt of fvedays^^ in Elliot, which see. 

^ In st^me copies the date is left out altogether, and, in others, the year 
631 H. is given, and, in this, several other writers agree, but Allt has 630 H. 
Bhilsan, also, is not mentioned at all in some works ; and, moreover, our 
author has confused matters here. There were not two great idol temples 
destroyed, and it was the great temple dedicated to Maha-kal at Ujjain which 
was three hundred years in building, not at Bhilsan — the town and fortress of 
that name was destroyed. It is amusing to hear a Hindu relate that ‘‘the idol 
was carried off to Dihli, and cast down before the gateway of the jami' masjid 
[not the present one, which was built by ^ah-i-Jahan] for people to kick and 
trample upon.” 

It may interest the archneologist to know that the idol is stated, by several 
writers, to have been buried just beneath the surface ** close to the minarah of 
rtd sandstone, wliich is of great height and solidity, one of the many buildings 
founded by Sultan Shains-ud*Din, I-yal-timish, as is mentione<l in two 
inscriptions in the second and third stories,” but the numerous titles given to 
that Sultan arc the mere fancy of the artist. Another writer who wrote in 
Jahangir’s time states that “ in old Dihli is the great Masjid, outside of* which 
is a minarah of immmense height, to ascend to the top of winch is impossible. 
Those who have measured it say it is So paces round at the base, and its height 
130 [?] cubits A third author, who wrote an account of Dibit from a 

personal survey nearly a century since, confirms the above statements generally, 
and gives some further particulars. He says: — “In the mahall of Rae 
Rithora are two minarahs, one of red sandstone, which consisted of seven, 
[eight V] stories or <livisions, .and about 200 yards [cubits] in height, and 15 in 
thickness [sic in Two of the stories have fallen from the effects of 

lightning, and, from the building, thousands of mans of lead have been taken. 
The erection of this miniirah is, among many other buildings, attributed to Sultan 
Shams-ud-Dtn. l-y.al*timi.sh, as inscribed thereon in two or three places, and 
close to it, on the we.-»t side, is the sepulchre of th.al great man. This minarah 
is known by the name of the Lath dk Kutb Sahix ” — neither the minar nor 
the lath of Kutb-ud-Din, l-bak, sovereign of Dihli, the audiori/y fjr assigning 
it to whom it woultl be curious to tr.ace. “On the north side is nn obelisk of 
brass [j£/] about 10 cubits in height and 2 thick, of very great antujuity ; 
and upon it is a vast deal of writing, both in the 1 Iin<lu-I and Persian character. 
In the Kotilah of Flruz ^ah is another minarah of considerable height. It 
is said to have been constructed of corundum stone \kurand\ ground, and 
mixed with lac,” &c. The other work previously quoted says with respect to 
this second minarah: “Within a structure called the ^iUar-gah of Sultan 
Firuz Shah is a column in height about 30 cubits [^j-]. ^^id about 3 in 
thickness, which is suppose<l to be of one piece of stone, and that an equal 
length lies buried among the bricks and rubbish around it. This would make 
it, in all, a single stone of 60 cubits in total length, which it would have been 
impossible to have set upright,” &c. 

The Kutb minarah is supposed by European writers and archseologists — 
misled, probably, by some incorrect translation of Persian works — to have 
been not only named after Sult.an Kutb uH-Din, Lbak, the first Turk Sultan 
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Sultan led the hosts of Islam towards Mahvah, and. took 
the fortress and town [or city] of Bhilsan, and demolished 
the idol-temple which took three hundred years in building, 
and which, in altitude, was about one hundred ells. From 
thence he advanced to Ujjain-Nagari, and destroyed the 
idol-temple of Maha-kal Dtw. The efhgy of Bikramajit 
who was sovereign of Ujjain-Nagari, and from whose reign 
to the present time one thousand, three hundred ^ and 
sixteen years have elapsed, and from whose reign they date 
the llindCi-i era, together with other effigies besides his, 


of nihil, hut to h:ivc l»ccn fountlc<l by him also. The Kutb was quite 

sutTicituu /-too/ in their imaginations ; hut it is totally incorrect. The minarah 
sislcvl the La lit of Kelt; Saiimi, after a cclehralei-l Muhammadan saint, 
Kh\v.ijahKuth-iuM>in,liakht'yar,KakT,thcOshi [nativeof Ush near Baghdad], 
whom the Afghans claim as llicir peculiar saint hy the title of ‘‘the Afghan 
Kutb or Pole,” the reason for which docs not appear, but he probably resided 
for a time in the Afghan country. He came into Hind, and, fii'st, proceeded 
to Multan during the reign of Sultan Nasir-ud -1 )In, Kaha-jah. Subsccpiently, 
he went to Dihli. Such was his sanctity and the veneration in which he was 
held, that Sultan ^ams-ud-I )in, I-yal-timisb, himself, came forth from the 
cdy to receive him aiul do him reverence, anti accompanied him into Dihli. 
The Kh uajah. however, took up his residence at Gilu-kliarl on account of tl^e 
scarcity of water in the city. When Sh aikh, Jalal-ud-Din, the IJustaml, who 
was the Shaikh-ul-Islam, died, I-yal-timi^ wished him to take that office, 
but the Kutb-i- Afghan declined it. He die<I on the 24th of the month of 
Kabi’-ul- Awwal, 633 H. .See the Mir’at'uU Afaghinah, Makhzan Afghani 
and Tarikh-i-Mmrassa’ [Pushto] of Afzal Kh an. Kh^tak. Dom, in his 
translation ot Ni'mat-Uilah's work [Part II., pages 2 — 57], gives 603 H. as the 
date of his death, but, in a note, says he thinks the numl>cr /c”?/ has been left 
out, but it was not ten. The correct date is 633 If. 

It may be a>ked, How is it that the name of Kutb-iid-DTn, l-bak, is inscribed 
on the mln.ar.ah, and certain dates recorded ? to which the very natural reply 
may be gi\i n, that gratitvulc led I-yal-(imi^ to record, on the monument of 
his erection, the name of his own master, benefactor, and father-in-law. The 
first <latc, 589 u. refers to the occupation of Dihli as the Muhammadan capital, 
the second, 592 H., to the foundation, probably, of the Kutbi fuasjitiy the third 
<latc, 594 H., to its completion, an<l the fourth, 629 u., evidently refers to the 
year in which I-yal-tiniisJi founded the Minakaii of Kuih SAmih. 

The insertion of the name of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Muh-immad-i-Sam, as 
the Sultan-us-Snlatm or Lord Paramount at the time of the conquest, is also 
nauiral.'but it is passing strange— // the copy of the inscription as given by 
'Ihomas [I’ATUAN Kin-os, pages 21-22J is correct— that the name of his 
brother— Mu‘i//. ud-I)in — the conqueror of Rae Pithora, and establishcr of the 
Muhammatlan rule at Dihli, should be A/ir out. \ cannot but think that the 
inscription is not correctly given. See also AI’PE.ndj.X A., pages iv. and v. 

A writer in the Hkngai, Asiatic Journal, vol. xx., page 353, many years 
hack, cndeavonretl to correct the great eir«)r I have referred to. He says : 

“ Ihe Qolb Min.ar has not its name from Qotbfaldyn) Aybak as Ritter 
svtpposes, but from the Saint — <^)olb aldyn Laktyar Kaky who is buried not far 
from it.” See abo note page O5S. 

" In '^C'lue lv\o 
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which were formed of molten brass, together with the stone 
[idol] of Maha-kal, were carried away to Dihlf, the capital. 

In the year 633 H,, the Sultan led the forces of Hindu- 
stan towards Banian [or Banyan®], and, during that 
march, weakness subdued his blessed person ; and, when, 
through bodily affliction, he came back from thence, on 
Wednesday, the first of the month, Sha’ban, early in the 
forenoon, the time chosen by the Astrologers, seated in a 
covered litter*, he entered the capital of his kingdom, the 
illustrious city of Dihli. After nineteen days, his illness 
having increased, on Monday, the 20th of Sh a*ban *, in the 
year 633 H., he was removed from the abode of mortality 
to the everlasting mansion*. His reign extended to a period 
of twenty-six years. God enlighten his understanding ! 


® This is precisely the same tract that is mentioned at page 541, and which 
has been turned iiuo ‘Sl/Z/Z/rt//’’ in Elliot, voI. ii. page 303, and is referred to 
in several places in connexion with coming from Qhaznin, Kayman and N.an* 
danah into Sind and Multan. In all the best copies it is written ^U.— Banian 
— generally, but sometimes Banban. Further research may tend to throw 

some light upon its exact situation, but it evidently lies in the hill tracts of t|ic 
Sind-Sagar Do-abah, or the opposite side of the Sind adjoining that part of tlie 
Do-abah in question— the country immediately west of the Salt Range. It 
will be referred to again farther on. Nigam-ud-DIn, Ahmad, and Buda uni, 
and Firiahtah — the two latter copy the former — all have Multan, and arc totMly 

incorrect in this instance. , . • 

® Turned into hnvda on tfu baok of an tUphant'^ in Elliot, but there is 

not a wonl about an elephant in the original Or in the printed text eitlier. 

Elpuinstone [page 323] makes very short work of the events of the last 
eight yeai-s of this reign. After incorrectly staling that ICaba-jah was drowned in 
622 II. and “Bakkar’» taken, he says “ Altamsh ” was occupied for upwards 
of six years in ** reducing the part of Hindostan which had remained inde- 
pendent. He began by taking Kintambor, . . . I Ic next took Mandu [see 

p.age 61 1] in Mdlwa ; Gwdlidr, which had revolted, was recovered ; Bilsa wa-s 
likewise taken ; and the occupation of the ancient capital Uj. n, with the 
destruction of its celebrated temple, completed the con.iucr.t of Malwa. .'\li 
this is supposed to have taken place between 623 h., and 630 H., and yet 

Uiiain-Nagari was not taken till two years after this ! . . , , 

LTherc is some discrepancy respecting the date of I-yal-timish. s death. 
Tl^ oldest copy of the text says the 26th. and. in this, other copes 

a-rec, but some have Saturday, the 20th. Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh has 
the 26th of Sha’ban, Tabakat-i-Akbari. the 20th, Ta^karat-uI-Muluk. ihc 8th 
of Sha’ban, and so has the Muntakhah-ut-Tawankh. Mir .^Ia sum m one 
yl/^Tlays the 23rd. and. in two others, the 26th: and Fas,h-i 
of ShalLan. C34 H., and that he was buried in the 

FirisJitah follows the Tabakat-i-Akbari ; but neither 

Iklim, Khulasat-.il-Tawaiikh, Rauzat-Us-Safa. nor lad.h-ut- 1 ..uaribh-i- 

jiin.b give the day of tlic month, and some merely /*•, , 

2 Our author having given an account of the attack > ^ le . a a 1 
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Titles afid names of tlie Sziltdn, 



heretics on the congregation in the great rnasjid in the year 634 H. under the 
reign of Raziyyat, it is strange that he is silent about the attack by the same 
heretics on Sultan I-yal-timlsh* which is related l)y other writers. I-yal- 
timi^, who was considered a pattern of orthodoxy, and a most pious and 
God-fearing ruler, was in the habit of going, without any ostentation, to the 
g+eat niasjici on the Miisalman sabbath to say his prayers along with the 
congregation, and to listen to the Imam’s discourse. The Mulhkls of Dihli, 
aware of his custom, plotted to take his life; and a body of them armed, 
whilst the people of the congregation were occupied in their own devotions, 
flocked into the masjUy drew their swords, and attempted to reach tlic place 
where the Sultan was, and martyred several persons in so doing. The Sultan, 
however, succeeded in getting safely away, although the Mulbids endeavoured 
to follow him. The people now crowded the roofs and walls and gate-ways 
of the wwjyiV/, and with arrows, bricks, and stones, annihilated the heretics. 
I-yal-tiinigli is said to have afterwards put a number of this sect to the sword 
in revenge for this attempt upon his life. 

* In the work I have before referred to the following is said to have been 
the inscription on one of I- val-timi sh ’s early coins, 


Reverse— a. I5-.J ^ LJ\ jJl ij* 

Obverse— Oa-l j ysdl ^ 


according to which 612 11. w.as theyfr^r of his reign. The inscriptions may 
be thus rendered :-Reversc:— -This OTnar [wxsj struck in the capital [cityl 
Oihh, in the year 612.” Obverse The Destroyer of pag.mism and error, 
Sultan Siiams-ud-Din, in the first [year] of his reign.” Ihida uni says his title 
was Yamm-i-Amlr-uI-Mriminin. but this is only one of the many titles given 
him by our author. See note <, page 597, and note ^ page 614. 
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Offspring, 

Sultan Raziyyat. 

Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, 

[Malik] Kutb-ud-Din, Muhammad. 

Malik Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah, 

Malik Shihab-ud-D!n, Muhammad. 

Sultan Na?ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah of Lakhnawati. 
Sultan Rukn-ud-Din, Firuz Shah. 

Sultan Nagir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah. 

Malik [Sultan] Ghiyas-ud-Din, Muhammad Shah. 
Sultan *Ala-ud-Din, Mas*ud Shah, son of Rukn-ud-Din, 
Firuz Shah. 

Length of his reign 
Twenty-six years. 

Kazis of his Court 
Kazi Sa’d-ud-Din, Gardaizf. 

Kiizi Jalal-ud-D!n, Ghaznawi. 

Kazi Na§tr-ud-Din, Kasili. 

Kazi Kabir-ud-Din, Kazi of the Army. 

IVazzr of the Kijigdom. 

The Nizam-ul-Mulk, KamaUud-Din, [Muhammad ?] 
-i-Abu-Sa’id, Junaidi. 

Stajidards. 

On the right, Black : On the left, Red. 

Motto on his august signet. 

“Greatness appertaincth unto God alone 

Capital of his Kingdom, 

The city of Dihli. 

His Maliks \ 

Malik F^ruz, I-yal-timi^, the Salar, Shah-zadah [Prince] 
of Kh warazm ®. 

♦ Or “Greatness belongs to God ” [is exclusively His attribute], KurVui: 
chap. 45, verse 36. 

* These names are only contained in a few copies of the text, an<l do imt 
agree in all points. The above arc contained in the two oldest copies, and 
thd others agree except where otherwise mentioned. 

® This is the person mentioned at page 199, but he shouki be n>ore correctly 
styled MaJik'zadah as he was not a Prince, but merely connecieil, on tlie 
mother’s side, with the Kh warazmi Sultan, Muhammad, father of Jalal-ud- 
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Malik *Ala-ud-Din, Jani, Shah-zadah [Prince] of Tur- 
kistan. 

Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, son of 'Alt, son of Abl 
’All, Malik of Ghur \ 

Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Kabir Kh an-i-Ayaz 

Malik Ikbtiyar-ud-Din, Husain. 

Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Gajz-lak Kh an. 

Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Daulat Sh ah-i-Balka, son of 
Husam-ud-Din, ’Iwaz, Kh alji. Malik of Lakhnavvati 

Malik-ul-Umra, Iftikhar-ud-Din, Amir of Karah. 

Malik Rukn-ud-Din, Hamzah-i-'Abd-ul-Malik. 

Malik Baha-^ud-Din, Bulad [PuIad]-i-NasirY. 

The Malik of Gh ur. Nasir-ud-Din, Madfni, Shansabant. 

Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Mardan Shah, Muhammad-i-Cha- 
ush [the Pursuivant *]. 

Malik Nasir-ud-Din of Bindar [or Pindar], the Ch a^ush* 

Malik Nasir-ud-Din-i-Tu^han, Feoffee of Buda’un 

Malik Tzz-ud-Din, Tughril, Kutbi [Baha-i]. 

Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Bal^t-yar, the Khalj 


l>in. After the Ghuvlri took Nisiapur in 596 H. [see page 380], he came 
into Hiivlfistan witli hi:^ cousin, Taj*ucl-Din, Binal-Tigin, afterwards ruler of 
Niniroz of Sijistiln. See pages 199 — 202. 

' The same comman<lc(l the right wing of Sultan *Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz's, 
army when that I'ulcr of Gh ur lost his life. See page 41C. He is called 
l la'an in sr»me copies of the text in this place. He was not Malik of Gh ur 
l>ut one <jf the Ghuriaii Maliks. fie is mentioned many times in thLs work. 

i he best Paris copy and the I. O. L. MS. No. 1952, wliich generally agree, 
have, after the above, Malik Tzz-ud-DIn, Muhammad, Salar*i-Harabl Mihdl, 
which name is .again mentioned in the List preceding the reign of Nasir-ud- 
iJjii, Mahmu<l Shah, farther on. 

® Instead of this name, in the Paris copy, comes Malik ’Izz-ud-Din-i-’Abd- 
ul-Jalll, brother’s sun of Malik TJshtiyar ud-Din, Amlr-i-Koh [Kaj-ah ?J, while 
t})e I. ( ). L. MS. has Malik Ikhtiyar-ud*Din, Muhammad, brother’s son of 
the Malik-ul-l'inra, lftikh.ar-u<l-T)in, AinIr-i-Koh. 

® In two c<»pics styled I-riin Shah-i-PalkiL the Khalj. 

^ In one copy, Nasir-u<l-I)»n, Muhammad, Hari.s-i-Mard.an Shah, and 
Miraii Shah, .and. in another, as two «.lirfcicnt persfins. Ch a-ush has probably 
been read by the c-pyist a> Haiis, but, in another, Na^ir-ud-Uin, Miran Shah. 
sc>/r t>/' Muluiminad-i-Cha-ush. Kljalji. 

- 1 his mu>l be mcaiu fur Malik Izz-ud-LIn, Tu ghrjl-i-Tughan Kh an, who 
hcUl the lief uf Huda’uii in 630 H. 

^ I his is a specimen of the dependence we can place on our author’s names 
and statements. If he refers here to the coiujucror of Pihar and Lakhanawati, 
he was jlz-i^yoirs /'./.vv' l-yal-timish wa^ raised tothc throne, in fact, before 
I-yal-timishs former ma~tcr received his manumission. The word Khnlj 
occurs in every copy containing these oanies, with the exception of one, which 
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Malik Kara Sunlj:ar-i-Na5iri. 

Malik Naslr-ud-Din, Ai-yitim-i-Baha-i 

Malik Asad-ud-Din, Tez Khan-i-Kutbt. 

Malik Husam-ud-Din, AghCil-Bak, Malik of Avvadh * 

Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, ’All, Nagawrt, Siwalikhi. 

Victories and Conquests, 

Buda’un, Banaras and defeat of Rae Man*, fortress of 
Rantabhur [or Ranthabhur], Jalor, victory over Taj-ud- 
Din, Yal-duz and taking him prisoner, occupation of 
Lohor, victory over the hostile Amirs in front of the 
Bagh-i-Jud [the Jud Garden], Tabarhindah, Sursutt, 
Kuhram, victory over Na$ir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah subju- 
gation of Lakhanawati and its territory, taking of Kinnauj- 
i-Sher-garh. Lalehr or Alchr®[?], Tirhut, Gwaliyur, Nan- 
danah, Gujah [or Kujah], and* Sial-kot, Janjer[?], and 
Mundudah or Mudah’[?], Ajmir, Bihar, occupation of the 
fortress of Lakhapawati a second time, fortress of Man<Jawar, 

has Gh urt. If this last name be correct, of course, the conqueror of Lakh- 
anawati is not referred to. 

The I. O. L. MS. hxs Malik Sheran. the Kh alj, after this; but he was no 
more one of I-yal-timish’s Maliks than Muhammad, son of Bakht-yar. was. 

^ So styled from having l>een, at first, the slave of Malik Balia-ud-Din, 
Tughril, Sultan Mu’uz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam’s slave. 

* These two last-named personages were Nfaliks of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Dln’s 
reign, and were but nominally dependent on Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, whilst he 
was the Sultan’s Deputy in Hind. They are the same as those referred to at page 
548, and were the entertainers and patrons of Muhammad, son of Bakht-yar, 
the Khalj, after he had been refused service at Ghaznin, and also at Dihli. 

Of the twenty-five Maliks, most of whom were the slaves of I-yal-timish. 
separate accounts of whom arc given in the next Section, but thr^e can be re- 
cognized among the twenty-one here recorded ; but several arc mentioned here, 
xs well as in the account of his reign, who are not mentioned in that Section; 
while some others, mentioned under his reign, arc not mcntionc<l here. 

* In one copy for is — and in anothcr^Ujl* — another 

The last three arc wholly unintelligible. 

^ Two of the oldest copies have — “and taking him prisoner,” but he was 
not taken. 

* d'his is wholly uninteHigible. It is written and^./..t-’l and Pro- 

bably ^ <)r ^^^-^Katliebr or Kfifhcr — is meant. 

I his place or tract is constantly mentioned in connexion with N’aii<lana!i, 
and lies in that tlirection, without the shadow of doubt. In two copies of the 
text, however — one the best Paris copy — it is and icsj^ectively- 

It cannot be intended for Koh-i-Jud. for it is clearly written several 

times in the text. In one place — in one of the oltle:>t copies — it is wriUeii 
l>ut in several places it is a.s above. 

* and and 
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fort of Bhakar, U chch ah and Multan, Suvastan, Dibal, 
fort of Tbankir, fort of Bhilsan, Malwah and the expe- 
dition against the unbelievers and extortion of tribute, 
fort of Ujjain-Nagari and bringing away of the idol 
of Maha-kal, which they have planted before the gateway 
of the yumi Masjid at the capital city of Dihlt in order 
that all true believers might tread upon it 


II. MALIK-US-SA’iD, N.VSIU-UD-DlN, MAIIM 0 I> ^AH, SON 
OF SULTAN OTAMS-UD-DiN, I-YAL-TIMISH. 

Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, was the eldest son 
of Sultan Shams-ud-Din ; and he was a beneficent, intelli- 
gent, sensible, and sagacious Prince ^ and was endowed 
with great energy and gallantry, and was munificent, and 
benevolent. 

The first fief which the Sultan conferred upon him was 
the district of Hansi * ; and, after a considerable time, in 
the year 623 H., the territory of Awadh was entrusted to 
his charge. In that country that Prince performed nume- 
rous commendable actions, and carried on holy war, as by 
the tenets of the faith enjoined, so that his praise for man- 
liness and boldness became diffused throughout the area of 
Hindustan. 

The accursed Bartu [or Britu], beneath whose sword 
above a hundred and twenty tliousand Musalmans had 

* One copy of the text, not one of the oldest three, but a good copy, has 
Jaj-nagar hcre'entered as one of the victories or conquests ! 

The greater number of the above so-called victories and conquests are not 
even nuntivued in the reign of I-yal-liini^, and several of those that are were 
effected by his Maliks ; but neither these nor the remainder are all mentioned 
in the account given of their lives. What our author often c.tHs a victory may 
be judged of from the mention of Kuhj-am, BudaTin [which I-yal-timi^ held 
the fief of], Kinnauj, and several other places, which were taken in Sultan 
Mu izz-ud-Din’s reign either by himself, or MAlik Kutb*ud*Dfn, I-bak. 

3 Our author styles him “Badshah,” which signifies a prince, as well as a 
king. If he had any claims to be accounted a “sovereign,” beyond the 
assignment to him of a canopy of state by his father, he should have been 
included among the kings of LakhanawaiT, or styled sovereign of Awadh ; 
for he never reigned at the capital, Dihli. flis “ reigning” over Lakhana- 
wati may be judged of from note page 617. He never coined money in his 
own name. 

♦ The Taj-ul-Ma’asir says Labor was his fust fief. Sec also note *, 
page 532. 
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attained martyrdom*, he overthrew and sent to Hell ; and 
the refractory infidels, who were in different parts of the 
country of Awadh, he reduced and overcame, and brought 
a considerable number under obedience. 

From Awadh he resolved to march into Lakhanawati. 
and the forces of Hindustan®, by command of the Sultan, 
his father, were nominated to serve under him, and Maliks 
of renown, such as Pulan \ and Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Jani, 
all of them proceeded towards Lakhanawati in attendance 
on him. Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Dtn, *Iwaz. the Kh alj. had 
marched forces from Lakhanawati with the intention of [en- 
tering] the territory of Bang, and had left his head-quarters 
empty [of defenders]. When the august Malik, Nasir-ud- 
Din, Mahmud Shah, reached that territory with his forces, 
the fortress of Basan-kot and the city of Lakhanawati fell 
into his hands. 

When the news reached Sultan Gh iyas-ud-Din. *Iwaz, 
the Kh alj. he set out for Lakhanawati from the place where 
he then was. Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, with 
his forces, proceeded against him and defeated him, and 
captured Sultan Gh iyas-ud-Din. 'Iwaz, with all his kins- 
men and the Kh alj Amirs, his treasures, and elephants \ 
He had Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, ^Iwaz, put to death, and 
appropriated his treasures. From Lakhanawati Malik 
Na§ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, sent sums of money in the 
shape of presents to all the ’Ulama, the Sayyids, devotees, 
recluses, and pious men of the capital, Dihli, and other 
cities and towns. When the dresses of distinction from 
Baghdad, the capital of the Khilafat, reached the presence 


® Who this Hindu chief was we have no means of discovering, I fc.ar, as 
other subsequent writers do not notice these events at all. He is slylc<l in 
some of the best copies as above, which is probably meant for rrithu— 
but, in others, the word is written — which may be liarluh, liirifili, or 
Bartuah, &c,, but often written for by copyists. 

• By the “ forces of Hindustan” are meant the contingents of the feuda- 
tories east of the Jftn and Gang. The word Hindustan is used by our .auiluir 


with reference to the Antarbcd Do-abah generally, but, sometimes, to the 
tracts ca.st of the Gang as well. 

7 In some copies of the text and M best copies arc .isabovc, 

but no such person is mentiohed anywhere in the whole work, a>id 1 think it 
may be the nick-name of some chief, who might be recognized under his 
right name, unless it refers to the tcath in the List, page 626. 

^ These events, and those which followed, have been detailed .it Icngtli 

note page 617. 


ni 
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of Sultan Shams-ud-Din, from among them he selected one 
dress of great value and despatched it to Lakhanawat! 
along with a red canopy of state ; and Malik Nasir-ud-Din, 
Mahmud Shah, became exalted by [the bestowal of] that 
canopy of state, the dress of honour, and great distinction. 

All the Maliks and grandees of the kingdom of Hind 
had their eyes upon him, that he would be the heir to the 
Shams! dominions, but the decree of destiny, according to 
[the saying] — Man proposes, but God disposes”* — har* 
monizes not with human conceptions! A year and a half 
afterwards, his sacred person became afflicted with disease 
and weakness, and he died*. When the news of his 
decease reached the capital [city of] Dihli, all the people 
manifested great grief thereat. May Almighty God make 
the Sultan of Islam, Na$ir-ud-D!n, Mahmud Shah, as he 
is the heir to his name and title, the heir, during his life- 
time. of the whole of the Maliks and Sultans of that 
dynasty, for the sake of His prophet and the whole of his 
posterity 1 

III. SULTAN RUKN.UD-DiN, FIROZ SHAH®. SON OF THE 

SULTAN [I-YAL-TIMISIJ]. 

Sultan Rukn-ud-Din, Firuz Shah, was a beneficent 
sovereign, of handsome exterior, was endowed with gentle- 
ness and humanity to perfection, and in bountifulness and 
liberality he was a second Hatim. 

His mother, ShahTurkan®, was a Turkish hand-maid, 
and the head [woman] of all the Sultan’s haratny and 

® I.’homme propose, mais Dieu dispose.’* 

^ He died in 626 H. Our author, subsequently, refers to him as the ** mar- 
tyred” Malik, elU an error, probably, for cslU — august Malik], at 

lea.-vt such are the words in the various coj>ies of the text, but why he does not 
say, neither does he state how or where he died. Subsequent writers who 
depended upon our author for information dismiss this Prince in a few words ; 
but Firishtah states that he died in or at Lakhanawat!, but this, like a good 
many more of his statements, requires confirmation. 

In the work I have previously referred to, the following is given as the 
inscription on the first coins of this monarch 
Reverse— ^ 

Obverse — ••rr >*.1 

which may be thus rendered: — Reverse: — “The throne when left by Shanis- 
ud-Dln, his foot thereon placed Kukn-ud*Drn.” Obverse: — “Coined at Dihl! 
in the first year of his reign svith prosperity associated, 633 ii.” 

2 Tn some copies styled “ Kh udaw andah-i-Jahan, Shall Tark.an,” 
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great was the bounty, benevolence, and charity, of that 
Malikah towards ’Ulama, Sayyids, priests, and recluses. 

In the year 625 H.*, Sultan Rukn-ud-Din, Firuz Shah, 
obtained the fief of Buda*un, and a green canopy of state, 
and the ’Ain-ul-Mulk, Husain-i-Ash art, who was [had 
been ?] Wazir of Malik [Sultan] Nasir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah, 
at this time, became the Wazir® of Sultan Rukn-ud-Din, 
Firuz Shah. 

When Sultan Shams-ud-Din returned to the capital, 
Dihli, from Gwaliyur, after the capture of that fortress and 
country, the territory of Lohor, which had been the seat of 
government of the Kh usrau Malik! ^ [dynasty], was con- 
ferred upon Sultan Rukn-ud-Din, Firuz Shah ; and, on 
Sultan Shams-ud-D!n*s return from his last expedition, 
from the river Sind and Banian ^ he brought along with 
him, to the capital, his son Rukn-ud-Din, Firuz Shah, for 
the people had their eyes upon him, since, after [the late] 
Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, he was the eldest of 
Sultan Shams-ud-Din’s sons ®. 

When that august Sultan passed from the kingdom of 
this world to the throne of the world to come, the Maliks 
and grandees of the kingdom, by agreement, seated Rukn- 


At page 638, our author himself states that the mother of Rajiyyat was 
the chief of all the ladies— head the late Sultan’s haram. 

The word here used signifies that she was the first concubine the 
late Sultan possessed, not the chief "unfe of his /taravi, nor is she entitled to 
be styled Malikah^ for the married women are the first in rank, and, of these, 

one was Sulian Kutb-ud*Uin^ I-bak’s, daughter. 

» TabaVat-i-Akbarl, and several others, have, like our autlmr, who was 
their chief authority for these events, 625 ll., but Firishtah has 626 H. His 
authority, however, is of no importance whatever for the events of this early 
period— even less than I was inclined to give him credit for— for I find, on 
examination of his history for tins and the five following reigns, that he has 
bodily appropriated the U’xt^ in many places verbatim^ of the Taba^at-i- Akbart, 
even to the poetical quotations. The only difference is occasional verbal 
alterations, and that, in most instances in which the former disposes of an 
event in a few words, Firishtah, by exaggeration and hyperbole, manages to 
lengthen out his own account. 

6 Or, in other wortls, his governor or tutor. Our author, however, tloes 
not mean to say that he was styled Sultan at this period. Sec page 613. 

7 The last of the Ghaznin dynasty— Sultan Khusrau Malik. 

** The Tabakat-i-Akhari [and Firishtah, of course] has Siwastan, which is a 
mistake for Banian, which is never mentioned in the former. 

9 The people may have had their eyes upon him, but I-yal-timish had 
already named his talented daughter, Kaziyyat iOiaian, as hi, successor. See 

pages 638, 639. 
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iicl-Dfn upon the throne, on Tuesday, the 2istof the month 
Sjia 633 H.', and_ the diadem and throne acquired 
bcaut\-and splendour from his dignity ^ and excellence, and 
elegance ; and all rejoiced at his accession, and donned 
honorai')* drusses [to testify their joy]. 

When tile difterent Maliks returned^ from the capital 
[to their variciiis posts], Sultan Rukn-ud-Din, Firuz Sh ah. 
o[icned the door of his treasuries, and gave himself up to 
pleasure, and l:)egan to cxjiend, in the most profuse fashion, 
the funds ol ilie Fait-ul-Mfil * in an improper manner. 
Such was his e.xcessivc appetite for pleasure and sensual 
enj(>)’ments, tliat tlie business of the country, the concerns 
of tile state, and the regulation of the affairs of the king- 
dom fell into a state of disorder and confusion ; and his 
mother, Shrdi Turkaii, began to assume the decision and 
disposal of state allairs, and used to issue [her] commands. 
Ferliaps it was by reason of this, that, during the lifetime 
of tile august Sultan, Shams-ud-Din, she had experienced 
envy and jealejusy on tlic part of [some of the] other ladies 
o( the \ that she [now] brought misfortune upon 

that part)' among the inmates of the harai)t^ and, by tyranny 
and cruelty, destroyed several of them. The minds of 
men in authority became troubled at their [the mother’s 


* I wo copies of iho text, one .nn old one, have TuescLiy, the 29th of 
Sh.\ ban. J Akbari has .Saturday, 633 n., without date or month, 

and, of course, I'iri^tah has the >nme. 

^ I heir joy was soon turned into ^rief. His dijjnificd behaviour, and tlie 
“adornment and s})lendour” the crown and throne derived from him is related 
farilwr on. 

^ When they “returned honte^' El l.IOT : voL ii. pajje 330. The original 
is j.- ^ — ihcie is not a ^\•or^I of home — a word unknown in the East. 

See note page 62. 

5 She, (Ml tlie contrary, envied and was jealous of the others through their 
having taken her place. No sooner did she obtain an opportunity than she 
had tlie noble women — free-born women — who had been married to the late 


Siilpin, pul to death with much degradation, and the other Turkish concubines 
— women held in esteem by I-yal-limish — .-.he treated with great ignominy, 
and wreaked upon them retribution for many years of envy and jealousy 
which she had nourished towards them. Our author’s owm words respecting 
lier, farther on, contradict this statement as to her benevolence, unless charity 
towarcU recluses and the like — in his opinion — covered the multitude of her 
sins. 


There is no authority whatever beyond what our author says here for styling 
thi> concvd>inc “Queen Mother,” and, at page 638, he himself says, Ra^iyyat’s 
mother wa> the chuf -.oife of I-yal-tinii^. See Thomas : I’ATitA.N KINGS, 
page 105, aii'.l l.lliot : India, \o 1 . ii. page 330. 
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and son's] conduct ; and, in the face of all th.ese acts, they 
caused a son of the [late] Sultan, wlio was styled Kutb-iid- 
IDln , and a }'outh of ^reat worth and pi ttniise, b\' their direc- 
tions, to be deprived of the si;^ht t^f btHh ej’es, aiui afterwards 
had him put to death. From these causes, the hostility of 
the Maliks, in different parts, be;^an to be manifested. 

Malik Gjj iyas-ud-Din, Muhammad SJaah son of Sultan 
Shams-ud-Din, who was younc^er in j ears than Rid<n-ud- 
Din, ImiTiz Shah, displayed his liostilit)' in Awadh, and 
took possession of the whole of the treasure of Lakliana- 
waU which was being conveyed to the capital, and, after 
tKat, sacked and ])Iundered several of the towns of Hindu- 
stan. Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, Sfdart, who was the 
feudatory of Buda’un, broke out intt> reliellion ; and, in 
another direction, Malik Tzz-ud-Din, Kabir Khan-i-A> az \ 
feoffee of Multan, Malik Saif-ud-Din, Kuji, who was feu- 


^ The youngest of ^nnis-iul - 1 )r«i, I-yal-timish’> (juiic .1 chilil, by 

ar\otlicr coiicobino. Malik Saif-iul- l)in, i-l>ak-i-C'chcb^h. nas foKkaoiy of 
tHd)cll*ih wljcii Sult.an I'yaNliinish tUc<l, .'iiul, .ificr, wliiKl Sultan Rukn- 

ml-Din, I-’iruz ^ali, .anti his Maliks were stjuabbliin.^ togctlicr, Malik Saif* 
nd-Din, Hasan, the Kailuj^h, from tlic tliicclion of Ikinlan, atlva>icc<l int<^ ihe 
I’anj.ab, ami appcarctl before Muh.an. Saif-mb I )rn, I-bak, niarehetl out of 
Cchcll-''h with his furce>, and ^avc him battle, and oNei'threw him. 'I'hi? >va.s 
a ^reat ^ucee■^s, as, sitice the tleath of I-yal-limish, enemies had spruni^ up on 
all sitles. Our author docs not i^i' c the date of ihi> succcs.s ; but it mu'-t have 
been about the end of 633 M., or early in 634 M. In the former year Malik 
Hasan, the Karlugh, coined money : he then heM Gh a/nin. Karni.in, and 
Banian. 

7 What became of him is >iot known. Ho was probably jnit to dcaili. 
Malik Nusrai-\nl-Dtn, T.i-yasa'i, was put in charge of the fief of .-Vwadh by 
Sult.in K.aziyyat. 

At this periotl likewise, the feudatories of TakhanawaU and Lakhan*or were 
contending together, and the latter was rlefeateil ami slain by the former, 
and his fief seizc<l. See itc\l Section. 

® In the account of him, in next .Section, our .author says he w.as removed 


from Multan by Sult.an Kiikn-tul - 1 )in, Firii/ Shah, .ami the fief of Sii>i<un was 
conferred upon hini instead of .Muli.an. 

Firishbah.acconling to the ‘ ‘ re vised te.xt ” by Ih iggs, ami “ MunshiMir Kheirat 
Ali Khan,” makes a terrible mess of the names of persons here [Dow, of course, 
is sufficiently ritliculous ih this mattcy. ami makes them totally unintelligible], 
although he had the Tabakiit-i-.Akbari, in which they are pretty correct, to 
copy from. He could p.ol have taken them from our n»itlior’s work. For 
example ; Salari is turned into Sal.'ir, ’Ala-ml-Din, lani, is turned into Sher 
Khani. and K.abir Khan into Kabir T<iiatii -with — the signi- 
fying or fo Kh.an,” Khan-.v/r//, Ac., as if they were merely 

officers or slaves of a .^er Khan and a Kabir Khan, instead of llie words 
being their own title" ; and, in the same work, the word .* as in ’Izz-ud-Din, 
is invariably turned mlo^c I ! 


S s 
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datory of Hansi, and Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Jani, who held the 
fief of Lohor, united together, and began to act with hos- 
tility and contumacy®. Sultan Rukn-ud-Din, Firuz Shah, 
with the determination of coercing them, moved an army 
from the capital. The Wazlr of the kingdom, the Nizam- 
ul-Mulk, Muhammad, Junaidi', became frightened, and 
fled from Gilu-khari and retired towards Kol, and from 
thence joined Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, Salari ; and 
both of them Joined Malik Jani and Malik Kuji. 

Sultan Rukn-ud-Din, Firuz Shah, led his army towards 
Kuhrani. The Turk Amirs and the slaves of the house- 
hold, who were serving with the centre [the contingents 
forming the centre] ^ followed the example; and, in the 

* Another writer says that Tzz-ud-Din, Kabir Khan-i-Ayaz. feudatory of 
Multan, was incited to usurp the soverel^ty of Dihlt, and was advancing for the 
purpose, hut, before he could reach Kuhram, the other nobles seized Rukn-ud- 
l)in, and set up his sister. Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Yuz-Bak-i-Tughril Rh an, 
who then held the office of Amlr-i-Majlis, was also concerned in this outbreak, 
hut the ringleader aj)pears to have been Malik Tzz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlu 
Kh an, whose contumacy was continual. 

‘ Styled Kainal-u«l-Uin, [.MubaninnadJ-i-Abu-Sa’id, Junaidi, in the list at 
the encl of Sultan ^ams-ud-Dln’s reign, page 625. 

c I' irishtah's text makes him “ adv.nnce ” to Gilu-kharl, as if it were a 
place many miles away, inste.id of being a suburb of tlie capital, Dihll. 

— One of tile many new “cities,” so called, adjoining and included 
in the name of I )ihlr, hut more correctly a new suburb. It has been generally 
stated by Muhammadan writers, that it was founded by Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din 
Kai'Kuba<l, in 6S6 H., but that cannot be correct froni what our author says 
in his account of Ulugh Kh an farther on, where he styles it “the Shahr-i- 
Nau of GIlu kharl.” When it was founded “ the river Jun or Jaman flowed 
close under its walls ; but now the river is some two kurofi to the east of it. 
The tomb of the venerated Musalman saint, Shah Nijam-ud-DIn, the 
Buda'unl, is situatctl in Gllu-kharl.” 

^ Compare Elliot: vol. ii. page 331. We have so little information 
resjiecting the organization of the iJihli armies before the time of the Mughal 
emperors that it is difficult to understand what is really meant here, as well 
as in several otlier })laces, by the mere word " All the Musalman 

armies appe.ir to have been arranged in the field, after one and the same 
fashion — a centre, which was the king's post, a right and left wing, an advance 
guard or van, sujipori.-, iVc. The ’Arabic word ka/6 signifies “hearty soul, 
kernel, marrow, middle,” cScc., and, with respect to an army, the “centre,” 
which, according to the arrangement above-mentioned, would be perfectly in- 
tciligihle with regard to an army in the field, but here might be understood, 
bv the rea.lcr, as if the centre diviftic)n of a corps d'armccy under a regular 
miliiiry organization, was -sratiuned at Dilili, which is not the case ; but, from 
wli.at I gather from the Tarlkli-i-Eiruz Shahi, and other works, it evidently 
refers to the (on(hi.^{nts which formed the kalb or centre of the Dihll forces 
when in the field. These contingents were furnished by numerous feudatories, 
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vicinity of Man§ur-pur and Tara in \ they martyred the 
Taj-ul Mulk, Mahmud, the Dabir [Secretary] the son 
of the Mushrif-i-Mamalik®, and Baha-ud-Din, Hasan 
[^usain ?]-i-A^’ari, Karim-ud-Din-i-Zahid [the Recluse], 
Ziya-uUMuIk [ud-Din?], the son of the Nizam-iil-Mulk, Mu- 
hammad, Junaidt, Nizam-ud-Din, Shafurkani^ theKhwajah 
Rashid-ud-Din, Maikani «, Amir Fakhr-ud-Din, the Dabir 
[Secretary], and a number of other Tajzik officials® ; and, 
in the month of Rabi'-ul-Awwal, in the year 634 h., Sultan 
Raziyyat, who was the eldest daughter’ of Sultan Shams- 
ud-Din, entered upon open hostility with the mother of 
Sultan Rukn-ud-Din, Firuz Shah, at Dihli. and he, as 
a matter of necessity, returned again towards the capital. 
His mother had conspired against Sultan Raziyyat to put 

great and small, whose fiefs lay in the immediate vicinity of the capital, and 
whose contingents cotild be summoned to the king’s standard at a very short 
notice. The Turk ghulaius also formed part of the and they served 

wherever the Sultan ha)>pened t > i»e. 

■* Fara’In, the place of Rae Pithora’s overthrow, so often mentioned, the 
modern Talawari. There would be some difficulty in finding “Narain” I 
expect. 

* This is the person who wrote a congratulatory poem on the debauchee’s 
accession. 

® A number of titles and names oJ offices occur in the following pigts, many 
of which, being pure old Turkish, it is impossible to fi.v exactly without a know- 
ledge of the Turkish laiig\iage ; and, although, as far as .similar names go, some 
few of lire offices in question existed in -Akbar's time, still there is nnicli doubt 
whether such offices under the Mughal dynasty were equivalent to tliose of a 
similar designation during the reigns of the Turkish Slave dyna-ty, and would 
require some years of study fully to elucidate. See the note on this subject 
under the eighth year of Nrisir*ud-L)in, Mahnuul ^ah’s reign farther on. 

^ Shafvirkani or ^aburgbani— a native of ^.ifurkan or ^aburgban. In 
some copies, Sharijdini and Sark.ini. See note page 127. 

® In the best copies of the text this word is written as above, but in some 
otliers it is Maikani, Ikukani, and Mankani or Manganl. 

^ The TabaVat i-Akbari makes a terrible blumler here, and Tirishtah, as a 
matter of course, follows, as well as Ibula'iinT. The former work states that 
all these persons, who were put to death, “separate*! from the Sult.an’s army, 
went off to Uihli, and pledged their allegiance to Raziyyat Khritun, eldest 
daughter of the late Sultan, and raised her to the throne ’ ! ! Several other 
authors who copy from the former work all fall into ilie snine error witliout 
mentioning the names. C?ompare Id.l n-r, vol. ii. page 3Ji. where this veiy 
plain and easy passage, which i-erfectly correct in the j-rinted text, is 
construed so as to make all ihe-ve Tajik officials, who were killed, the lilU’rx 
of “the Tazik,” and Firi^tah [brigg-j?] is quoted to prove that iliey <]c;>erted 
Rukn-ud-Din, Finiz Shah. 

* I-yal-timisJi liad, himself, declared her his heir and successor, as stated 
farther on. She was not his only daughter it is said. 

S S 2 
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her to death. The people of the city, upon this, rose, and 
attacked tlie royal Kasr [Castle], and seized the mother of 
Rukn-ud-Din, Flruz Shah. 

When Rukii-ud-Din, Firuz Shah, reached the city*, 
insurrection had [already] broken out therein, and his 
mother had been made prisoner. The centre contingents 
[of the Dibit forces] and the Turk Amirs all entered 
Dihli and joined Sultan Raziyyat, pledged their allegiance 
to her, and placed her on the throne. Having ascended 
the throne, she despatched a force consisting of the 
Turkish slaves and Amirs to Gilu-kharf, so that they made 
prisoner of Sultan Rukn-ud-Dfn, Flruz Shah, and brought 
him into the city*. He was imprisoned and confined, 
and, in that prison, he was received into the Almighty’s 
mercy. This circumstance of his seizure, imprisonment, 
and death ^ occurred on Sunday, the i8th of the month 
Rabi’-ul-Awwal, in the year 634 H. ; and his reign was six 
months and twenty-six days*. 

Sultan Rukn-ud-Dtn, Firuz Shah, in munificence and 
liberality, was a second Hatim, and what he did, in expend- 
ing wealth, in conferring so many honorary dresses, and 
the superfluity of presents, no king, at any time, or in any 
reign, had done the like of; but his misfortune was this, 
that his inclinations were wholly towards buffoonery, sen- 
suality, and diversion, and that he was entirely enslaved by 
dissipation and debauchery; and most of his honorary 
dresses and his presents were made to such people as 
musicians and singers, buffoons and Ganymedes®. His 
excessive waste of money was to such degree, that, while 

2 Two modern copies of the text have Gtlu-khari. 

■ Whilst all this was going on at DihlT, the feudatories of Lokhanavvail 
and I.akhan-or were having a jirivate w'ar of their own. See account of 
Malik No. \ II., in the next Section. 

♦ If all this happened in one day, it is very certain that he must have been 
put to dcatli. Some copies have instead of aj 

* Some copies have “ iwenty-eight days from the 20th of Sha'ban. 633 H., 
the dale of 1 -yal-limish’s decease, to the l8th of Rabt’-ul-Awwal, 634 h., is 
exactly six months and ttvcnty-sa't'n days. 

® This is the person from whose dignity and elegance “ the crown and throne 
acquired adornment and splendour” ! One author states, that, during the 
short time he reigned, he and his mother managed to empty the treasury, and 
to spend all the wealth accumulated during the reign of J^utb-ud-Dln, 1-bnk, 
and ^aros-ud-Dln, I-val-timisb. 
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in a state of intoxication, seated on the back of an ele- 
phant, he would drive through the bazar of the city, scat- 
tering tangahs of red gold which the people in the street 
used to pick up, and gain advantage by. He had a passion 
for frolic, and for riding elephants', and the whole class of 
elephant drivers derived immense benefit from his riches 
and good-nature. It was not in his nature and disposi- 
tion to injure a human being, and this fact was the cause 
of the wane of his dominion. 

It is essential above all things, that sovereigns should 
have justice in order that their subjects should dwell in 
tranquillity and repose, and that they possess beneficence 
so that their followers maybe satisfied and contented ; and 
revelry and merriment, and companionship with the base 
and ignoble, becomes the means of an empire’s ruin. The 
Almighty pardon him! 


IV. SULTAN * RAZIYVAT-UD-DUNVA \VA UD-DLN, DAUGHTER 

OF SULTAN I-VAL-TIMI^. 

Sultan Raziyyat — may she rest in peace! — was a great 
sovereign, and sagacious, just, beneficent, the patron of the 
learned, a dispenser of justice, the cherisher of her subjects, 
and of warlike talent®, and was endowed with all the 
admirable attributes and qualifications necessary for kings ; 

7 Elliot: vqI. ii. pnge 332 — “He w.-is very foml of ploying \\\k\x anti 
ritling upon elephants.” Rather rough play. 

» Ra?iyyat has a meaning, hut ^'Raziya'* and Riziah" mean nothing. 
Sultan, from hL, signifies to have or possess power, to rule, &c. — a sovereign 
— and is therefore as equally applicable to a female a^ a male, and <!ocs not 
appear to have had anything to do with “affectation of the superior sex,” 
nor her assumption, substyiunlly^ of male attire token she rode forth. Her 
name or title, like that of most other Muhammadans in these pages, is pure 
’Arabic, the feminine form of the by no means uncommon name of RAzi-uu- 
Di.N. See Thomas: 1 ’athan Kings, page 108. 

The following is said to have been the inscription on the first coins of this 
queen regnant, in which she is styled ' Umdat^un-Nistvan — the great, or 
illustrious among women : — 

Obverse — 

Reverse — '**■'' *■- '•al> c-y# 

which may be translated Reve^.■^e : — “The illustrious among women, the 
Queen of the Age, Sultan Raziyy.at, daughter of ^ams-ud-Din, l-yal-timish. ’* 
Obverse: — “Coinctl at the city of Dihli, 643 H., the first of the reign.” 

* Comj>aie Elliot : vol. ii. page 332. 
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but, as she did not attain the destiny, in her creation, 
of being computed among men, of what advantage were all 
these excellent qualifications unto her ? 

During the lifetime of the august Sultan, her father, she 
exercised authority, and possessed great grandeur, on this 
account, that her mother, Turkan Khatun. was the greatest 
[of the ladies] of the sublime haravi and her place of 
residence was the royal palace, the Kushk-i-F!ruzi [Firuzl 
Castle] ^ As the august Sultan Shams-ud-Din used to 
notice in her indications of sovereignty and high spirit, 
although she was a daughter, and [consequently] veiled 
from public gaze, when he returned after acquiring pos- 
session of Gwaliyur, he commanded the Taj-ul-Mulk, 
Mahmud, the secretary — on whom be peace ! — who was the 
Mushrif-i-Mamalik* [Secretary of the State], to write out 
a decree, naming his daughter as his heir-apparent, and she 
was made his heir [accordingly] . 

Whilst this decree was being written out, those servants 
of the state, who had access to the presence of the Sultan, 
made representation, saying : “ Inasmuch as he has grown- 
up sons who are eligible for the sovereignty, what -scheme 
and what object has the Sultan of Islam in view in making 
a daughter sovereign and heir-apparent? Be pleased to 

This proves what our author meant by the word with respect to Rukn- 
ud-Din, Ffriiz ^ah’s mother, namely, that, in point of time or age, she was 
the oldest of I yal-timish’s concubines. Ra?iyyat Kh atun was his eldest 
child and, in all probability, her mother was Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak’s daughter. 

Our author is about the only authority available for the events of this period 

nil other works, since written, merely copy from him and add from their 

own fertile imaginations— and there is no authority for stating [Thomas : 
Pathan Kings, page 104] that Raziyyat was “ brought up under <2 
degree of freedom from the seclusion enjoined for females by the more severe 
custom of ordering Muslim households,” for our author here states she was 
**veiltil from public gaze f and it was only just before the end of her ret^n 
that she assumed the dress of a male, which, really, is not very different from 
that of a female — the addition of a head dress and tunic — as our author states. 
Dow, as usual, mi.->interpreting Firishtah, who copies from the Tabakat-i- 
Akbari, which copies our author, incorrectly states that her accession^ 

changing her apparel, she assumed the imperial robes. ” The ‘ ‘ imperial robes ’* 
erjually with the rest are all his o\\'t>. 

* In Elliot, it is made “ the chief royal palace in the Kushk-fTrozf !” 

3 Taj-ul-J/«/^ signifies the crown of the stale: “ Taju-I- ” nothing. 
The word «— — mushrif — signifies an examiner or authenticator of records 
and other writings, but not a wazir certainly, — dabt? — a retary, a clerk, 
a scribe. — mudabhir — an administrator, director, counsellor, &c. Conv 

pare Elliot : vol. ii. page 333. 
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remove this difficulty from our minds, as this deed does not 
seem advisable to your humble servants." The Sultan 
replied : “ My sons are engrossed in the pleasures of youth, 
and none of them possesses the capability of managing the 
affairs of the country, and by them the government of the 
kingdom will not be carried out. After my death it will 
be seen that not one of them will be found to be more 
worthy of the heir-apparentship * ** than she, my daughter." 
The case turned out as that august monarch had pre- 
dicted. 

When Sultan Raziyyat ascended the throne of the king- 
dom, all things returned to their usual rules and customs ; 
but the Wazir of the kingdom, the Nizam-ul-Mulk, Mu- 
hammad, Junaidi®, did not acknowledge her; and Malik 
'Ala-ud-Din, Jant, Malik Saif-nd-Din, Kuji, Malik Tzz-ud- 
Dtn, Kabtr Kh an-i-Avaz. Malik Tzz-ud-Din, Muhammad, 
Salart, and the Nizani-ul-Mulk, Muhammad, Junaidi®, 
assembled from different parts before the gate of the city of 
Dihli, and commenced hostilities against Sultan Raziyyat, 
and this opposition continued for a considerable time. At 
this period Malik Nusrat-ud-Din, Ta-yasa’i ^ the Mu*izzi, 
who was feoffee of Awadh, marched with liis forces from 
that province, for the purpose of rendering aid to Sultan 
Raziyyat, in conformity with [her] commands, towards 
Dihli, the capital®. After he had crossed the river Gang, 

* The Tagkcirat-ul-Muluk says “one reason why I-yal-timisJi named her 
as his successor was, that his son, Nasir-ud-Din, Matimud ^.ili — the second 
son of that name — was so young in years ; anc! the Sultan remarked to his 
minister, at the lime, that, although in the /bi r/t of a woman, she was in 
reality a man.” 

* He is styled, by some more motlcm writers, Chandirl, as if he were a 
native of djandiit or that that was a by-name of his, but it is incorrect. He 
had been I-yal-tiinisli"s wazir for a considerable time. 

® 'I'hese are the same who, as stated in I-LMot, killecl f/ie T.izik.” 

7 He had been made fcu<latory of Awadh by R.a?iyyat after Qhiyas-ud-Din, 
Mul ammad fall’s rebellion. See page 633. 

** Previous to these cvetds, the fcu«latory of Kiiinauj, Malik Taiuur Khan-i- 
Kiran, was despatched by Sultan Ra?iyyat into the Gwuliyur territory and 
Malwah in command of a force, and the expedition was succes>fiil, but no 
particulars are given. T he same Mahk, when feudatory of Aw.xdh, peneti'ate*! 
as far as the Tirhut territory, and comiKlletl the Rae-s and Kanah-^, and 
independent Hindu tribes in that part to pay tribute. He plundered the 
territory of Rhati-gliun [anglici:^ed Rhalgong] in Nipal on several occ.tsions, 
but neither particulars nor date:* are given, but they all happened before 
this period. 
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the hostile Maliks^ who were before the city of Dihli 
unexpectedly advanced to meet him, and took him 
prisoner, and affliction overcame him, and he died The 
stay of the hostile Maliks before the gate of Dihli was 
prolonged for a considerable time; but, as the good 
fortune of Sultan Raziyyat was at the point of ascendancy, 
the Sultiln issued from the city, and directed her sublime 
tent to be pitched at a place on the bank of the river Jun ; 
and, between the Turk Amirs who served at the stirrup of 
sovereignty, and the hostile Maliks, conflicts took place 
upon s veral occasions. At last, an accommodation was 
arranged, but in a deceptive manner, and by the subtile 
contrivance of Malik 'Izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, Salari ", 
and Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Kabir- Khan-i-Ayaz, who, secretly, 
went over to the Sultan’s side, and, one night, met before 
the entrance to the royal tent, with this stipulation, that 
Malik Jani, Malik Saif-ud-Din, Kuji, and the Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, Muhammad, Junaidi, should be summoned, and be 
taken into custody and imprisoned, in order that the sedi- 
tion might be quelled. 

When these Maliks became aware that the state of 
affairs was on this wise, they left their camp and fled. 
The Sultan's horsemen followed in pursuit, and Malik 
Saif-ud-Din, Kuji, and his brother, FaJ^r-ud-Din, fell into 
their hands, and, subsequently to that, they were put to 
death in prison. Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Jant, was killed within 
the limits of Payal at a village named Nakawan \ and his 

^ There is nothing about “ hostile ” in the whole passage. 

' He appears to have been suffering from illness when Sultan Raziyyat 
summoned him to her aid. 

Malik ’Hz-ud-DTn, Balban-i-Kag^lu KJ> an. who was so ambitious, and, 
afterwards, gave so much trouble, was taken prisoner by the hostile Maliks 
upon thLs occasion, but was subsequently released by them. He was treated 
with great honour by Sultan Raziyyat. Compare Elliot here also. 

* 'I'he Tabakat-i-Akbarl, which copies so much from our author, asserts, 
however, that it was Sultan Raziyyat, who, by her able contrivance, succeeded 
in upsetting and confounding the disafTected Amirs. Firisljtah, of course, .agrees. 

* Elliot, Kabul; Bri(;gs, from Firishtah, Babool, Firi^TAH. text, Babal 
— y* — and Dow, omitted altogether. Fayal, or Payil, is the name of a 
very old place, giving name to the district, with a very lofty brick fort 
visible from a great distance — I mention it as it appeared about a century 
since— on one of the routes from Dihli to Ludtanah. The Tabakat-i- 
AKtJARi gives the name of the district correctly, but leaves out the name of 
the place. It is in Long. 76° 5', Eat. 30® 40'. 

* In some copies Nakawan or Nagawan but the majority of the best 
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head was brought to the capital ; and the Nizam-ul-Mulk, 
Muhammad, Junaidt, retired to the hills of Sir-mur Bardar*, 
and there, after some time, he died. 

Now that the affairs of Sultan Raziyyat’s government 
became arranged, she gave the office of Wazir to the 
Khwajah, Muhazzab®, who was the deputy of the Nizam- 
ul-MuIk, and he likewise received the title of Nizam-ul- 
Mulk. The charge of the army, as her lieutenant, was con- 
ferred upon Malik Saif-ud-Dln, I-bak-i-Bihak^, who received 
the title of Kutlugh Kh an ; and Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Kabir 
Kh an-i-Ayaz. received the fief of Lohor, and the kingdom 
became pacified, and the power of the state widely 
extended. From the territory of Lakhanawati to Diwal 
and Damrilah, all the Maliks and Amirs manifested their 
obedience and submission ®. Suddenly, Malik Saif-ud- 
Din, I-bak-i-Bihak, died, and the charge of the army was 

copies of the text are as above. The I. O. L. A/S. No. 1952 and that of the 
R. A. S. A/S. have both 

* See farther on, under the reign of Na§ir-ud-Din, respecting this tract of 
country. 

* He is turned into Muhazz^b, GhaznawTy by Firishtah, and by his trans* 
lators, Dow and Briggs, respectively, “ Chaja Ghiznavi ” and “Mihdy 
Ghiznivy.” 

Muhazz^b, but not A/ahznb — which is meaningless — certainly does mean 
“good, sincere,’* &c., but in Elliot, vol. ii. page 334, this passage is 
rendered she conferred tfu office of xvazlr on an upriffit officer \\\\o had been 
the deputy of Nizamu-bMulk, and he likewise received the title of Nizamud- 
Mulk;” but Kh wajah does not mean officer, and MuhaZzab— i. e. Muhazzab- 
ud-Din — is a proper name. Why not translate k always, and also translate 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, which means regulator of the stale, &c., and all other proper 
names in the book after the same fashion? They all have meanings, the same 
as Muhazz^b has. The amusing part of it is that four pages farther on, page 
338, he is styled “the wazir A/nhzabu-d din A/nhatnmad 'Anz Mnstaufiy and 
so on until that “upright officer,” than whom no greater rascal is mentioned 
in this work, met his reward in the "plain Hauz-rani.” See pages 651 — 653, 
658, and 662, for the doings of that “ upright officer.” 

7 This word is written doubtful. 

* The TabaVat-i-Akbarl here copies our author nearly word for word, and 
Firishtah copies the fonner in the same way. The Tazkarat-uI-Muluk says, 
“ through God’s assistance she reduced the tlisaflected Maliks to .submission 
and even the Malik of Lakhanawati became obedient to her authority.” 

Malik ’Izz-ud-DTn, Tughril-i-Tughan Khan, on her accession, despatched 
emissaries to the capital, and, to testify his homage, was continually sending 
offerings of great value from Lakhanawati. On this account Sultan Raziyyat 
conferred upon him a canopy of state, and standartls, and great honour. At 
this period Malik Mu-ayyid-ud-Din, Hindu Kh dri. held tlie fief of C chch.Th , 
which was conferred upon him by Sultan Raziyyat. 
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bestowed upon Malik Kutb-ud-Dln, Husain, son of *Ali, 
Ghurt®, and he was appointed to [march and relieve] the 
fortress of Rantabhur, because the Hindus, after the 
decease of the august Sultan, Shams-ud-Din, I-yal-timi sh. 
had, for a considerable time, invested that preserved town 
and stronghold *. Malik Kutb-ud-Dm, Husain, conducted 
the forces to that part, withdrew the Musalman Amirs 
[and their troops ?] out of that fortification, destroyed 
the works, and retired, and returned to the capital 
again. 

At this time, the Malik-i-Kabir [Great Malik] Ikhtiyar- 
ud-Dtn, Aet-kin®, became Amir-i-Hajib, and Malik Jamal- 
ud-Dan, Ya-kut, the Habasht [Abyssinian or Ethiopian], 
who was Lord of the Stables, acquired favour’ in attend- 
ance upon the Sultan, so that the Turk Amirs and 

* This great noble, whose name will be found in the list at the end of 
I-yal-timisli’s reign, styled Husain as well as Hasan in several copies 
indiscriminately, but the first appears correct. Much more about him will 
be found in the last Section. He was forced to leave Gh ur through the 
power of the Mughals. 

' After he had raised the investment and relieved the place, the garrison 
was withdrawn, and no effort made to bold the place. The reason dc^s not 
appear, and their giving up a strong place like this which had defied the efforts 
of the Hindus so long seems strange. It was soon restored, however, by the 
Hindus. What a flourish might have been made of this affair in the Rajput 
annals ! It is mentioned in several places farther on. 

9 Firishtah has not copied the TabaVat-i-Akbarl correctly here, and turns 
him into AU)-Tigfn in the “revised text,” and Jamal-ud*Din, Ya-Vut, is turned 
into a Amlt-ul-Umra, which, although such a title did exist from Akbar’s 
time downwards, was en/ircly uiikn<nun in these days. 

* I think the character of this Princess has been assailed without just cause. 
Thomas says [Pathan Kixt'.s, page 106] : — “It was not that a virgin Queen 
was forbidden to love — she might have indulged herself in a submissive Prince 
Consort, or revelled almost unchecked in the dark recesses of the Palace 
Harem — but wayward fancy pointed in a wrong direction, and led her to prefer 
a person employed about her Court [he was Amir-i-AkJiur, or Lord of the 
Stables — Master of the Horse — a high office only conferred upon distinguished 
persons], an Abyssinian moreover, the favours exlen<led to whom the Tvirki 
noV)les resented with one accortl.” 

Llphinstone, wlio draws his inspiration from Briggs, is more correct in his 
estimation of her character [and both Dow and Briggs are more correct than 
usual in their remlering of Firisjfitah's words here] and says [page 324, 
'i'hirtl ed.) : — “ But her talents and virtues were in-.iifficienl to protect lier from 
a single weakness. It was shown in the extraor<linary [?] marks of favour 
which she showered [?) on her Ma-.ier of the IIor>e; who, to make her 
partiality more ilegrading, was an Al)yssinian slave [Who says he was a 
slave? If he was, he was only a slave like mo^t of her other Maliks an<l 
Amirs]. It does not appear that her fondness (?] was criminal, since the 
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Maliks began to be envious tiiereat ; and it so chanced to 
happea that Sultan Raziyyat laid aside the female dress 
and issued from [her] seclusion, and donned the tunic, and 
assumed the head-dress [of a man], and appeared among 
the people ; and, when she rode out on an elephant, at the 
time of mounting it, all people used, openly, to see her. 

At this period she issued commands for her troops to pro- 
ceed to Gwaliyur, and bestowed rich and valuable presents. 
As disobedience was out of the question ■*, this servant 

greaUst breach of decorum alleged against her is her allowing the Abyssinian to 
lift her on her horse[& horse she never rode— always an elephant].” 

Here is a proof of what a deal may be made out of a little. Our author 
is the sole authority for these statements in the TabaVat*i*Akbarj, Firishtah, 
and Buda’unt, each of whom, in rotation, enlarge upon, and exaggerate our 
author’s words — the last reverses them by saying that when she mounted an 
elephant or horse she leant upon him^ Jamal-ud-DIn, Ya-lcut, the Abyssinian. 
He was Amlr-i-Akhur before she came to the throne apparently, for she does 
not seem to have raised him to that office ; and it was only in the last year of 
her reign that she assumed male attire, when she appeared in public. Our 
author does not say so, but all the TabaVat*i*AkbarI mentions is, that Jamal- 
ud-Dln, Ya-^cut, wxs treated with favour, a mere transliteration of our author’s 
words — — the same term as he uses with respect to Sultan Mu’izz-ud- 
Din’s favour towards his slave, Ifutb-ud-Din, l-bak— and that the Turk 
Maliks and Amirs were envious in consequence. All that that work states, in 
addition to our author’s words— he docs not say is, that when she 
mounted to ride forth, the Master of the Horse, who had become Amlr-ul-Umri. 
[such an office did not exist in those d.iys, and our author never mentions 
such an office], used to aid her to mount by taking her under the arm-pit [J»J — 
but leaning on his arm or shoulder, in mounting, would seem to be nearer 
tile intended meaning. Now it is very possible that it was part of the duty of 
the Lord of the Stables, or his privilege, to assist his sovereign to mount when 
he or she rode forth, and that such an act might not have been occasioned 
through any undue familiarity ; only what was applicable to a male sovereign, 
according to Musalinan ideas, was not so to a female. However, the Lord of 
the Stables being an Abyssinian, this was, with her xssumplion of male attire, 
plea sufficient to the rebellious Turk Maliks — the remainder of the “ CJlihil- 
gani Mamluks,” of whom more hereafter — to rebel against a sovereign too 
energetic for them in their ambitious designs. The Zubdat-ut-Tawarik^ 
makes no reference to the Abyssinian whatever. 

wLJ cannot conceive Why our author should be styled a rebel — “a forgiven 
rebel ” — because of this sentence in the text. Gw.aliyur ha<l a gt>vemor or 
seneschal placed therein by Sultan Rajiyyat’s father in 630 H., and our author 
wxs Kazt there. When Raziyyat came to the throne, she sent a force 
under* Malik Taj-ud-Dln, Sanjar [No. XIV. in the next Section], and re- 
lieved the garrison, -and, as the governor — Rashid-ud-Din, ’Ali — from our 
author’s invocation res|>ecting him, appears to have died there, a new 
feudatory was despafchetl, at the same time probably, although he is not 
mentioned, as, aftvr the death of Rashbl-nd-Din. ’AU, the next offici.il in 
authority was the Amir-i-Dad, Ziya-ud-DJn, Junaidf, who, being a kinsman of 
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of the victorious kingdom, Minhaj-i-Saraj, in conjunction 
with the Malik ®-ul-Umra [the chief of Amtrs] Ziya-ud- 
Din, Junaidi, who was the Amir-i-Dad [chief magistrate] 
of Gwaliyur, and with other persons of note, came out of 
the preserved fortress of Gwaliyur on the ist of the 
month Sha’ban. 635 H., and returned to Dihli, the capital ; 
and, in this same month, Sultan Raziyyat committed 
to the charge of this servant [the author] the Nasiriah 
College at the capital, to which was added the Kazi-ship of 
Gwaliyur 

In the year 637 H. Malik *Izz-ud-Din, Kabir Khan-i- 
Ayaz, who was the feudatory of Lohor, began to show a 
rebellious spirit ^ Sultan Raziyyat led an army towards 

the rebel Wazir, who refused to acknowledge Sultan Ra?iyyat, may have been 
suspected of disaffection. No cause for rebellion appears, neither is any 
rebellion mentioned ; and, on our author’s arrival at Dihli, another office was 
bestowed upon him, in addition to his ICajt ship of Gwaliyur, which he still 
held. See Thomas ; Pathan Kings, page 105. 

In 631 H. some emissaries from IJalka Kh an, son of Tushi [JujH* so*' of 
Chingiz Khan, arrived at the Court of Sultan I-yal-timish from KifdiaV, 
bringing presents for him, but, as that Sultan had refrjiined from holding any 
intercourse whatever with the Mughal Khans, and was wont to send their 
agents out of his territory when they came, he would not put these emissaries 
to death, and desired to dismiss them kindly. They were sent to Gwaliyur, 
however, [this was one way of dismissing them kindly], and the party, being 
all Musalmans, used to present themselves in the Masjid there every Friday, 
and said their prayers behind the author of this book [he acting as Imam], 
until the reign of Sultan Raziyyat, when the author, after six yeaiV absence, 
returned to D.hlt from Gwaliyur, and was promoted, by the favour of that 
sovereign. At this time directions were given for these emissaries of Balka 
Khan to be removed to Kinnauj, and there detained and there they were kept 
untd they died.” 

s In some copies, Ma]d-ul-Umra, but the above seems the correct title. 
•Majd signifies glor>’, grandeur — the glory or grandeur of Amtrs does not sound 

very correct. It was an honorary title merely. 

« In th;-> case he — “the pardoned ” rebel — must have performed one of these 

two '■•ftices by <leputy. 

* In the account of this Malik our author states that Kabir Khan-i-Ayaz 
began to act contumaciou'ly m 636 11., in which year Sultan l^ajiyyat advanced 
at the head of her troops into the Panjab against him. He retired bcfoie her 
toward-, the Indvis, until he reached the neighbourhood of the Sudharah [he 
coul ! Hot go much faiiher, for immediately to the west he W(»uld h.ave fallen 
into h'.-’ile hand-.]. When the royal troops cru>se<l the Iviiwi, Kabir |^an-i- 
Aya/ m.i le hi-. sul)mi-.->ion, but he was removed from the fief of Labor, and 
MuitTin ua:> placed in hi-, charge, and the feudatory of the latter — .Malik 
Ka:a-Kush Khan — >ent to L.ahor. 

In thi-. year, 636 M., Malik Saif-ud-Din, Ha>an, the Karlugh, hard pressed 
by tlie Mughal-, had to al>and>>n his territories, and he retired towards the 
ferri'.'^ry of Multan and bind, in hope. { robably, of iieing more succcsssful on 
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that part from Dihli, and followed in pursuit of him. At 
last an accommodation took place, and he presented him- 
self ; and the province of Multan, which Malik Ikhtiyar- 
ud-Din, Kara-Kush Kh an-i-Aet-kin. held, was made over 
to the charge of Malik 'Izz-ud-Din, Kabir Kh an-i-Ayaz. 
Sultan Raziyyat returned again to the capital on Thurs- 
day, the 19th of the month of Sha’ban *, 637 H. 

Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Altuniah, who held the fief of 
Tabarhindah broke out into rebellion, and, secretly, some 
of the Amirs of the Court abetted him in this treason. 
Sultan Raziyyat, on Wednesday, the 9th of the sacred 
month Ramazan of this same year [637 11.], set out from 
the capital, with numerous forces *, for the purpose of 
putting down Malik Altuniah’s rebellion. When she 
reached that place [Tabarhindah] *, through circumstances 
which supervened, the Turk Amtrs rose against her, and 
put to death ^ Amir Jamal-ud-Din,. Ya-kut, the Habashi. 
seized Sultan Raziy^'at and put her in durance, and sent 
her to the fortress of Tabarhindah*. 


this than on the font^er occ.asion. Hasan’s eldest son, whose name has not 
transpired, taking advantage of Ka^iyyat’s presence in the Panjah, pre^emed 
himself before her, was well received, and the fief of Paran, east of DildT, 
was conferred upon him. Soon after, how’ever, he left, without leave and 
without the cause being known, and rejoined his father, who still w'as able to 
hold Banian, and, soon after, the Karlughs gaintil possession of Multan. 
At this period Malik Mu-ayyid-ud-Din, Hindu Khan, held the fief of 
U chch ah. 

® Kama^an, in some copies of the text. 

® Altuniah was only lately made feudatory of Tabarhindah, for, when 
Ra?iyyat came to the throne, she gave him his first fief, that of IJaran. Briggs 
Styles him “of the Toorky trib( of Chc!-^<iny " — a nice blunder, but Dow 
leaves this part of the sentence out. See last para, of note ^ page 643, and 
the meaning of Chihil-gani in next Section. 

• In some copies of the text, “with the forces composing the kalb'" or 
centre, the signification of which has been given in note page 634. 

5 But not “on the way” thither as in Tal>akat-i-.\kbari and Firishtph. 

3 Our author says “ ipartyred,” here equivalent to his being put to death 
unjustly. Raufat-us.$afa says, Ya-^cul commanded her troops, a very unlikely 
thing, when the Turk Maliks and Amirs haled him so greatly. He »t>iy ha-. e 
commande*d Rajiyyal’c own personal followers R.aufat-us-§afa, intleed, says 
so. For the detail of these events sec the account of Malik Altuniah in the 

next Section. 

♦ Tabakat-i*Akhari and Budri'uni have Tarhindah — ay — in all cases, 

and Firi^tah [“revised text”], wherever this {)lacc is mentioned, under 
whatever reign it may be, has Palhindah— 1 Pathad.ih ami 

Bathindah — 
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Among the events which happened in the beginning of 
Sultan Raziyyat’s reign, the greatest was that the Ki- 
ramitah and Mulahidah heretics of Hindustan, incited by 
a person, a sort of learned man, named Nur-ud-Din, a 
Turk ^ whom they used to style Nur, the Turk, collected 
together at Dihli, from different parts of the territory of 
Hind, such as Gujarat, and the country of Sind, and the 
parts round about the capital, Dihli, and the banks of the 
rivers Jun and Gang. In secret they pledged themselves 
to be faithful to each other, and, at the instigation of Nur, 
the Turk, they conspired against Islam. This Nur, the 
Turk, used to harangue, and the mob would collect around 
him. He used to call the ’Ularnii of the orthodox people* 
Ndsibi [setters-up}, and to style them MurjV [procrasti- 
nators], and used to incite the common people to animosity 
against the orders of ’Ulama of the sects of Abu-Hanifah 
and Sh af i until a day was fi.xed upon. The whole of the 

fraternities of the Mulahidah and Kiramitah entered the 

• • •• 

JaniV J^Iasjid of the city of Dihli, on I'riday, the 6th of the 
month of Rajab, in the year 634 ll., to the number of about 
one thousand persons, armed with swords and shields. 
Having divided into two bodies, one body, from the side of 
the Hisar-i-Nau [the new Citadel], entered the gateway of 
the ydffu' JMasjid on the northern side, and the second 
body, passing through the Bazar-i-Bazazan [the Bazar of 
the Cloth-Merchants], entered the gateway of the Mu’izzi 
College under the SLipj)osition that it was the Jdvii' Jl/asjid, 
and, on both sides, fell upon the Musalmans with [their] 
swords. A great number of people, some by the swords of 
those heretics, and some [trodden] under people’s feet, 
attained martyrdom. 

On an outcry having arisen from the city on account of 


* Up was nol callc<l “Nur Turk,” hut he was n Tmky and his nmm \v3ts 
Nrir-xi(!-I >in. 

® TJiat is the SuufiTSy in contra^liNtinction to xhe S/itas nne] otlier 
iSeither Tabaka(-i-Ak]>ari, Buda’uni, nor L iri^tah, refer to this ‘^outbreak/* 
but other writers do. The fact of I* irisijtah's being a ShTa may account for 
his eschewing the matter. 

^ The name of one of the heretical sects among the Muhammadans, who 
procra.stinate, and consider good works unnecessary, and faith sufficient, and 
that ail Musalmans will be saved, as hell is only reserved for infidels. Sec 
Sale : Kt/R an, Preliminary Discourse, for an account of these different sects 
of schismatics, pages 122, 1 30, and 131. 
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this outbreak, the warriors of the city, such as Na§ir-ud- 
Din, Ai-yitim, the Balarami, and Amir, Imam-i-Na§iri, the 
Poet, and other armed men, from different directions, rode 
fully equipped [as they were] with cuirass, and other 
defensive armour, steel cap, spear, and shield, into the 
yUmV Masj id X\\Q. inindrah entrance*, and plied their 
swords upon the Mulahidah and Kiramitah heretics ; and 
the Musalmans, who were on the roof of the JainV Afitsjid, 
poured down stones and bricks upon them, and sent the 
whole of the Mulahidahs and Kiramitahs to hell, and 
quelled that outbreak. Thanks be to God for the blessing 
of safety and the honour of religion ! 

When they imprisoned Sultan Raziyyat within the 
stronghold of Tabarhindah, Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Al- 
tuniah, entered into a matrimonial contract with her, and 
espoused her®, and marched an army towards Dihli, in 
order to take possession of the kingdom a second time. 
Malik 'Izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, Salari, and Malik Kara- 
Kush rebelled-and quitted the capital, Dihli, and went and 
joined them. 

Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahriim Shah [Raziyyat’s bro- 
ther*], was [at this time] seated on the throne ; and Ikhti- 

® Compare Elliot, vol. ii. page 336. 

* The Tajkarat-ul-Mviluk and some other works st.atc that Malik Ikhtiyar- 

ud-Din, Altunlah, contracted marri-age with Sultan I^a^iyyat, nolens zo/ens. 
He then took up her cause. He was no longer a rebel, because he imagined 
he would get the ujiper hand of his brother rebels ; and Kaziyyat now managed 
to raise a considerable force consi*iling t>f Khukhars [this large tribe appear to 
have extended, at that periotl, a considerable distance ens/ of the Biah, and the 
good horses to be obtained in the 'ralwamlhls of the Khokhars are often 
mentioned], Jats, and others of the tribes about Tabarhindah, and some Amirs 
likewise, from the adjoining fiefs, went over to her. The Tabakat-i-Akbari, 
and Zubdat-ul-Tawarikll, also mention Khokhars, but Firishlah, here, as well 
as elsewhere, not knowing the rlifference between and turns the former 

into Gh.akars, a people, in his time, in some repute, and when a cliief or two 
of the tribe were serving the Mughal emperors. 

Eli’MINStone. states that “AV-/.?”— he refers to Ra?i> yat — “ when force 
failed her had recourse to nrt, and she so far gained over Altunia hy the 
infltunce of Un-e or ambition, that he agreed to marry her,” &c. I wonder 
what ^'■authentic history" that is recorded in, or how proved ? The reason of 
the change in Malik Altuniah’s policy is apparent, as shown by a Muhammadan 
writer in a following note. Others had obtained power at Ddlii and he hail 
been left out in the cold after being made a tool of, and now, ll crefore, he 
•who formerly rebelled against Sultan Kajiyyat became, out of revenge, her 

champion. 

* Half-brother apparently. 
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yar-ud-D!n, Aet-kin, the Amtr-i-Hajib, having been assas- 
sinated, Badr-ud-Din, Sunkar, the Rum!, had become 
Amir-i-Hajib. In the month of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, in the 
year 638*11., Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, led* an 
army out of Dihli for the purpose of resisting Sultan Raziy- 
yat and Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Altunlah, and they were 
routed, and, having reached Kaithal, the troops along with 
them all abandoned them*, and Sultan Raziyyat and 
Malik Altuniah fell captive into the hands of Hindus, and 
attained martyrdom. 

Their defeat took place on the 24th of the month, Rabi’- 
ul-Awwal ; and the martyrdom of Sultan Raziyyat took 
place on Tuesday, the 25th of Rabi’-ul-Awwal in the 
year 638 H. Her reign extended over a period of three 
years, six months, and six days*. 


3 The author of the Tabakal-i- Akbart, who seems to know— without 
naming any authority - better than those persons who were eye-witnesses of 
what tirey relate, and other authors who preceded him, asserts that Sultan 
Mu'i-:z-ud.I>in, liahram ^ah, sent an army against Raziyyat under Malik 
’Izz-ud-OIn, Balban [in some copies Tigin], who afterwards attained the title of 
l lugh Khan, and Hrishtah, of course, follows. The amusing part of it is 
that our author’s patron was neither styled ’Izz-ud-DTn, at this time, nor at any 
other ; and he had not attained such a high position at that period as to be 
put in tlie command of an army, as may be gathered from the account of him 
in the next Section. He wa";, at first, Kh asah-dar to Sultan Raziyyat, 
aird, afterwar<U, during her reign, became Amfr-i-^ikar. The above- 
mentioned work also }>laces this defeat and death of Ra?iyyat in 637 H. a 


year too ^oon. 

The Zubdal-ut-Tauarikli, as well as the Tabakat-i-Akbari, makes two 
affairs of this, and ^ays that it was after the first defeat, but gives no date for 
it, that Rafiyyat rai-^etl a force of Khokhars and other tribes, and that the 
secojul defeat took place near Kaithal, on the 4th of Rabl’-ul-Awwal, 63S H., 
after which the Kliokhars an<l others abandoned her, and she and her husband 
fell ir.to tlie hands of the Hinflus, who put them to death on the 25th of the 
same month. See further details of these transactions in .the account of 
Malik Altuniah in llie ite\l Section. 

■» In come copies, Saturday, the 29th of Rabt’-ul- Akljir, but the date cannot 
be correct. See also the account of .Malik Altuniah in the next Section, where 
the 25th of Rabi’-ul-.\kliir is'given as the date. 

® I HN-1>.\ I r t AH, who is sometimes ejuoted as an authority on Indian 
hi'tory, s.ays [l.ce’s translation] that Raziyyat 's brother, having “polluted his 
reign b\ killing his biolhi'r<, was, therefore, kilhrd himself. Upon this, the 
army .igieed to place his sister. I'.l Malika Razia, upon the throne who reigned 
four years. This w(-man usually rode about among the army, just ns ntfu do. 
.She, liov\ever, 'joz-c uj the on account of some circumstances that 

l>rc-«enied them-elves. .•\ftcr this, her y«junger brother, N.isir Oddin, became 
p(»s>e"cd of the go\ ernment, wliieh he held for twenty years”!! So much 
lor Ibn lkitutah's authoiity on Indian history. 
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V. SULTAN MUTZZ-UD.DUNYA WA UD-DIN, BAHKAM SHAH\ 

S.ON OF THE SULT/VN [I-YAL-TIMl^]. 

Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, Bahrain Shah — on whom be 
peace I — was a conquering monarch, fearless and full of 
courage, and sanguinary ; but he was endowed with some 
laudable attributes and excellent qualities. He was in 
nature unassuming and frank . and never had about his 
person jewelry and finery after the custom of the kings of 
this world, nor did he ever evince an>’ desire for girdles 
silken garments, decoration, banners, or display. 

When they imprisoned Sultan Kaziyyat in the preserved 
city of Tabarhindah, the Maliks and Amirs, in accord, 
despatched letters to the capital city of Dihli, and Mu’izz- 
ud-Din, Bahram Shfih. on Monday, the 28th of the month 
Ramazan, in the year 637 H., they raised to the throne of 
sovereignty. When, on Sunday, the nth of the month of 
Shawwal of that same year, the Maliks and Amirs and the 
rest of the forces returned to the city again, they publicly 
pledged their allegiance to his sovereignty within the Daulat 
Khanah [Royal residence] on the stipulation of the Deputy- 
ship being conferred upon Alalik I kh ti\'ar-ud-Din, Act-Kin , 
and, on that day, .after [pledging] allegiance, the writer of 
these words, by way of benediction, in order to congratulate 
him [on his accession], recited this strophe 


“ Well (lone, on thy account, the upicai iui; of the emhioir.s of sovercij^iuy ! 
Kravo to thy good fortune, heaped up, the ensigns of tloininion ! 
Mu’izz-ud-I>uaya wa ud-DIn, Mughis-ul-Khnlk hi 1 hakk. 

Of dignity like Suliman : under thy command arc both [genn] and 

mankind. ^ 

Though the sovereignty of Hin<l he the heritage of the ShanisT family, 

I’raise he to God, a second 1-yahtimisb, of itv '^f»n'> art th«»u. 

When the whole uorld saw ihcc, that, hy ri-ht, tlnni art the kingdom^ 

Thcy'madc tby diadem their ///■/, fo. thou art all-powcful and 
wise. 


The inscription given as that of his first coining is as follow-. 

j A— -U-’ ^y. A-iS'. 


A- ^ 


1 -’ 




.Jjl .i 


Obverse— _ ' -u 

which n.av be thus translated :-Obverse-“Thc n.-unc .f Sultan Mj, ,.r-tul- 

llfn, nahram Shah, confeircth Rlory nn tl.nar anil .hianu Yea, O.,,. Ke- 
verce-- Struck at the reat of e.n,.ne, HihlJ, in the f.rM year (of the reisn). 

7 He w.as to act as Deputy or Recent for one year. See the account of tins 
Malik in the next Section. Firishtah turns this name mu. - -Mp- 1 .ftn. but 
Dow leaves out the titles altogether, auil make- /v<i ol him. 
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Like as Minhaj-i-Saraj’s, for thee the creation’s prayer is this: — 

‘ O God ! mayest thou on the kingdom’s throne to eteniity continue : 
Straight like the spear may the universe during thy reign become, 

So that, save in the hair-tuft of thy standard, no one may disorder 
beholds.’” 

When Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Aet-kin, became Deputy *, 
by virtue of his deputy-ship, he took the affairs of the 
kingdom into his own hands, and, in conjunction with the 
W^azir, the Nizam-ul-Mulk, the Khwajah, Muhazzab-ud- 
Din, Muhammad-i-’Iwaz, the Mustaufi \ assumed control 
over the disposal of state affairs ^ 

After a month or two had passed away, this fact began 
to press heavily upon the noble mind of Sultan Mifizz-ud- 
Din ; and a sister of the Sultan, who had been married to 
the son of the Kazi, Nasir-ud-Dln ^ and had, at her own 
request, been repudiated^ by him, the Deputy [Ikhtivar- 
ud-Din, Aet-kin], having taken to wife, assumed the triple 
na 7 ibaty and stationed an elephant at the entrance of his 
own residence * [out of parade], and the grandeur of his 

® I have translated and inserted this strophe here, not for any particular 
merit it possesses, but to show the style of our author’s unctuous and flatulent 
poetical effusions. Although his work w.is completed twenty-one years after 
this event, and the true character of the Prince he composed lliose lines upon 
was then known to him, whatever g<)od opinion he may h.ave ha<l of him at the 
umc of his acces.sion, he did not think it necessary to omit (his piece of fulsome 
adulation to this “ Sullman iu dignity,” this “second I-yal-timish-” This 
translation %n ill not be again buidcne<l with any more of our author’s own poetry. 

C)n account of Mu’izz-ucl-I^in, Bahrain Shah’s youth, as was determined 
when the Maliks agreed to raise him to the throne. He was to act as Deputy 
one year. 

* .Mustaufi is not a proper name. It signifies the head clerk of a depart- 

ment, an auditor, ^c., and to the office previously hcl<i by the upright 
r^err,' as .Muh.azjab has been iransluicfl, or by his father or ancestors. See 
IMochmann s transl.ation of the A ix for the 'meanings of such words, and 
cc<mpare Elliot : vol. ii. page 33S. 

2 That is, he, in concert with the W.azfr, ruled the country, whilst the 
“Suliman,” whose commands sw.axcd “the jni 7 t and mankind,” was king in 
name merely. 

2 Turned into Ikhtiyar-ud-Dfn by Firishinh — in the “revised text” — who 
turns the Malik of that name into Alb-Ti'Mii ' 

o 

■* She had been repudiated by her f>wn dc'-ire from .aversion to her husband. 
In such c.-iscs the wife resign-, the «lowry and all pi-e-.cnts made to her, &c. 

* In the account of this .Malik in tin; next .Section, our author states that he 
applie'l for permission to usc the itauhaf — alrca^ly de-Ncribcfi in note page 383 
— on iiecoming Deputy. At this period king^only were allowed to have elephants 
in thI^ way, unlos specially granted, as m Malik Tzz-ud-I)fn. Ba!ban-i- Ka.sblu 
Khan '- ca*-e. mentioned in the actomu of him in tl-.e next .Section. 
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affairs and the execution of his mandates lasted until the 
month of Muharram of the year 638 i-i., when, unex- 
pectedly, on Monday, the 8th of that month, by command 
of the Sultan, a discourse was delivered within the Ka^r 
named Safed ® [the White Castle], After the termination 
of the discourse, Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, from 
the upper part of the palace, despatched two reckless 
Turks, after the manner of Pii^a-TSy so that, in front of the 
dais, in the royal Audience Hall of the Kasr-i-Safed, they 
martyred Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Aet-kin, by the wound 
of a knife They inflicted on the Wazir, the Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, Muhazzab-ud-Din, two wounds in the side ; but, as 
Ins appointed time was not come, ho got away from them 
and escaped outside. Malik Hadr-ud-Din, Sunkar, tlic 
Rumi, became Amir-i-Hajib. and assumed the direction of 


• The printed text has j*-* ^ instead of xs above, and so 

the former is rendered in Elliot, vol. ii. page 338, “the Palace of the 
\Vhite-r<?<7/'.” I hope the Archaeologists will not search for it under the latter 
name. The ’Arabic word Va|r, and its Persian equivalent kusjjk, does not 
mean a palace exactly, but, more strictly speaking, a castle — a fortified rcNldcnce. 
Windsor Castle, for example, in the feudal times, was a^asr. Sec also note 


page 33 *- 

Our author makes a totally different statement in his account of this Malik 
in the next Section. There he says that the Salar. the late Ahmad-i-Sa’d, 
came secretly to the Sultan and instigated him to this act. 

I'he Tabakat-i- Akbarl cuts this matter very short, and Buda’uni perpetrates 
the blunder of killing Aet-kin and the Wazir both at one lime. Fiiishtah 
here makes an altogether different statement to our author’s, but docs not quote 
his authority, and, as our author is about the only one for the reigns of the 
^amsi dynasty, the Dakhani historian’s statement ma>- be valued accordingly. 
He says Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, instigated two Turks among his 
confidants to feign drunkenness, and to assassinate Alb- Tigin [.\et-kin] and 
the Wazir. They entered the royal Audience Hall of the Kasr-i-Safed for 
this purpose, and Alb-Tigin [.Aet-kin], who was standing up in the row of 
Amirs before the Sultan — who is made out to have iiccn prcsc-nt by 1 ‘irishtah 

moved to slop them and prohibit their approach [seeing the condition they 

pretended to be in, as if the guards were not enough for the pur[)osi-J, when, 
having the opportunity they wanted, they slew him with their “life-taking 
(jaggers,” and then attacked the Wa/Tr, Muhazzab-ud-Din, and inflicted two 
wounds on him. The other nobles ]>resent now making a rush, M idiaz^.rb-vul- 
Din managed to escape. 'I'he Sult.'m, that day, ordcre<l the two Turks to be 
imprisoned for their act, but very soon released them. The 1 .ubb-i-'i aw.'u iLOl 
i-llind gives a similar account, but the names arc correctl) given. 

is the name applied to the agents of the Chief of the As-a-sinv, or 
Shaikh-i'l-Jibal, who carried out his decrees against people’s lives. Fidri 
means a s.acrificc, one who is devoted to cany out any deed. 

It was Malik I kljtiyar-ud -1 )in. Act-kin, who incited Malik .Mtuniah to 
If volt agaiii'l MiUan U.izi>yai. and so he met his <le'-eii5 

I t 2 
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state affairs ; and, when Sultan Raziyyat, along with Malik 
Ikhti>’ar-ud-Din, Altuniah, from Tabarhindah, determined 
to move towards Dihli, and revoked that intention, and 
withdrew, and Sultan Raziyyat and Altuniah attained 
martyrdom at the hands of the Hindus, as has previously 
been recorded, the affairs of Malik Badr-ud-Din, Sunkar®, 
took a new turn. Moreover, because, in the execution of 
his own mandates, and the administration of the affairs of 
the kingdom, he did not possess the authority of the 
Sultan of Islam, and used to seek to acquire superiority 
ov'er the Wazir, the Nizam-ul-Mulk, Muhazzab-ud-Din, and 
used to issue his own orders, the Wazir, secretly, was in 
tlie habit of influencing the Sultan’s disposition against 
Malik Ikadr-ud-Din, Sunkar, to such degree, that the 
Sultan’s temper became quite changed towards him. 

When Malik Badr-ud-Din, Sunkar, discovered this fact, 
he grew apprehensive of the Sultan. He was desirous by 
some suitable means of removing the Sultan and placing 
one of the latter’s brothers upon the throne. On Monday, 
the 17th ® of the month of Safar, 639 H., at the residence of 
the Sadr-ul-Mulk the Sayyid, Taj-ud-Din, ’Alt, Musawi, 
who was the Musjirif-i-Mamalik [Secretary of the King- 
dom], Badr-ud-Din, Sunkar, convened a party of the Sadrs 
and chief men of the capital, such as the Kazt-i-Mamalik 
[Kazi of the Kingdom], Jalal-ud-Din, the Kasani ^ Kazi 
Kabir-ud-Din, Shaikh Muham mad-i-Shami [the Syrian], 
and other Amtrs’ and important personages. When 
they had assembled, and deliberated respecting the change 
of government, they dcspatclicd the Sadr-ul-Mulk [Sadr 
of the State — Chief Sadr] to the presence of the Wazir, 
the Nizam-ul-Mulk, Muhazzab-ud-Din, in order that he 

" I ln<; Malik was the patron of Glx iyas.ufl-Din, TJalban, ‘;ul)‘-equent 1 y, 
t liijdl Khan-i- A’zain ; an<l, when the former became AniTr-i-H.'ijib, through 
I .Uron.i^e. Ghiya^-ud-Drn, Italban, wlio, to this time, had not attained 
a lusher othcc than that of Cliief Huntsman, was proniotcd to the dij^nity of 
Arnir i-Akhur [Lord of the StablcsJ. 

® li\ other [>l.\ces, the date of this evei'.t, itt sonic cojiics, is the 141I1, an<! in 
oihei s the loth. 

' S.idr nl-Mulk signifies Jud,c:c or .\dminibtrator of the State, i)ut here if is 
only Ills title or degree, .as his office i-, MusJjrif-i.Mamalik. 

^ .‘X native of Kasan. — Kazan <->f mo<lern tnajis. 

3 The wonl .Amir here, it will be seen, is applied to K.'izfs and eccle- 

sia-'tic''. 
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might be present [with them], and that, in accord with 
him, they might carry out their object effectively. 

One of the Sultan’s favourites and confidants was at 
the Wazir’s side when the Sadr-ul-Mulk’ reached his 
residence ; and when the Wazir, the Nizam-ul-Mulk, Mu- 
haz2ab-ud-Din, heard the announcement of the Sadr-ul- 
Mulk’s coming, he concealed that confidential person of 
the Sultan in a place where he might hear their conver- 
sation. Tlie Sadr-ul-Mulk entered, and stated to him 
all about the [proposed] change in the state of the 
highest personages of the sublime Court, and craved 
the Kh wajah. Muhazzab-ud-Din, the Wazir’s attendance. 
The Kh wajah. Muhazzab-iid-Din, replied : “ It behoveth 
that you should return again, so that I may perform 
afresh the ablution of purification, and follow [you] to 
the presence of the grandees.” When the Sadr-ul-Mulk 
retired, Muhazzab-ud-Din brouglit forth the Sultan’s con- 
fidant, and said to him : “ Didst thou hear what the Sadr- 
ul-Mulk said * } Proceed quickly to the royal presence 
and represent that it is advisable tliat the Sultan should 
n)ount and come upon that seditious party so that they 
may not have dispersed”^. 

* The Jifrcroace of itlioms in the text, so often mentioned, is considerable 
here also. 

‘ The Dakhant historian — who has made '* such conscicnlious un<i exullcnt 
use of his prcdccesssorsy" an<I wlxjse works he has so entirely exhuusUd of all 
prominent facts mentioned hv them '' rendered their works “almost 

useless” — Firishtah, by his wholesale appropriations of the text of the 
Tabakat-i-Akbari — in many places verbatim, although he pretends, now ami 
then, to differ from it, whilst copying the identical statement at the same lime 
— has, in this instance, '^exhausted" that work so faithfully and conscientiously 
that he betrays himself, and endorses the same great blunder that the author 
of the Tabakat-i-Akbari perpetrates here, even to the incorrect name given to 
one of the parties, which is totally contrary to onr author’s account, and which 
the other’s <non coords subsopteni/y contradict, and then his statement agrees with 
our author, from whose work he took it, for there is no other contemporary 
writer to recur to. The TabaVat-i-Akbarl says, after Ael-ktn had been 
assassinated and Muha^S^ib wounded, that “ Bialik 13adr-ud*Din, Sunkar, 
the Rumi, became Anur-i-Hajib, and he administered the affairs according to 
the old laws and usages. It so happened, that, at the instigation of a clique 
of the seditious, he took counsel with the Sadrs and conspicuous persons 
respecting a change of sovereignty. On Monday, the iSth of Safar, all the 
chief men assembled Me abode oi the Sadr-ul-Mulk, l .^-ud-Din, who was 
the Mushrif-i-Mamalik, and there held counsel respecting the proposed change 
in the government. They despatched the §adr-ul-Mulk [Taj-ud-Din] to the 
presence of the Nigam-ul-Mulk, Muhazzab-ud-Din, the Wazir, in order that 
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When they stated this matter to the Sultan, he, at once, 
mounted, and that disaffected party became struck with 
amazement, and Badr-ud-Din, Sunkar, joined the Sultan, 
who returned, and held a council in his own royal resi- 
dence, and forthwith a mandate was issued that Badr-ud- 
Din, Sunkar, should proceed to Buda’un, and that district 
was made his fief. Kazt Jalal-ud-Din, Kasant, was re- 
moved from the chief Kazi-ship, and Kazi Kabir-ud-Din, 
and Shaikh Muhammad-i-Shami. together with him, became 
apprehensive, and left the city. 

After a period of four months, Malik Badr-ud-Din, 
Sunkar, returned to the capital®, and-, as the Sultan was 
incensed against him, he ordered him to be imprisoned ; 
and the Sayyid, Taj-ud-Din, 'All, Musawi^ was also 
ordered to be imprisoned, and, at last, both of them were 
martyred This occurrence totally changed the disposi- 
tion of the Amirs, and all of them became frightened and 
apprehensive of the Sultan, and not one among them 

lie nKo attend the meeting and take part in the consultation. At once, 

tlic itititnation to Sultan Mu’izz-ucUDJn, Bahram Shah, 

and, having placed a confidential follower of the Sultan’s in a place of eon* 
cedhuent, [where? in another man’s house to betray himself r\ ivent to the 
Nijam-ud-Mulk’s [Muhag^ab, the Wazir’s] abode and informed him of the 
presence [nl his <non house /] of KasanI, Ka?I Kabir- 

ud-Din, Shaikh Muhamma«l, and other personages there assembled [and 
asked him to come along with him], but Muhaxzab-ud-Din put off his coming 
to the time of afternoon prayers. The §adr-ul-Mulk represented what was 
doing by means of the Sultan’s servant, he had concealed, and apprised 

that monarch of the state of affairs, who, that very hour, set out, and came 
upon them,” &c. &:c. 'fhe Sadr-ul-Mulk, Taj-ud-Din, as mentioned in the 
next page, was imprisoned and put to death for his share in this affair. Some 
others of the smaller fry of historians copy this blunder from the TabaVat-i- 
Akbari as well as Firi.slitah, and, from the fact of the latter making the very 
same blunder as the former — he, indeed, uses his very words — I am much 
inclined to doubt whether Firi.^tah ever sa-w our author’s work, and I think 
that nothing will be found in Firisljlah, taken from our author’s history, but 
such as is contained in the Tabakat-i-.\kbarf. Compare Ei.liot here also. 

® He to<jk up his lesidencc in the du elling of Malik Kiitb-ud-DIn. This is 
the illustrious Gh url chief, Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, son of ’All, whose 
execution recorded at page 702. He is again mentioned in the last Section. 

^ Sec note preceding page. 

* Whcllicr in prison or out is not said. Comjiare Elliot here. In the 
next Section it is sai<l to have taken place on Wednesday, the I4tli of Jam.arlv- 
ul-.Vwvval, 639 H., but in some copies Kabi’-ul-Awwal is stated to have been 
the month, but this is impossible as Kabi’-ul-Awwal follows next to the 
month Safar, and Jam.ad»-ul- Awwal is only the tliir<l month after Safar, and 
fioin what i-- staled jiwt before Jamadl-ul- Akhir would be most correct. 
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placed any further confidence in him. The Wazir, too, 
in order to avenge the wounds .he had received, desired 
that all the Amirs, the Maliks, and the Turks should 
rebel against the Sultan He continued to raise the 
Sultan’s apprehensions against the Amirs and Turks, and 
was exciting the fears of the Amirs against the Sultan, 
until, at last, this fact spread abroad like a pestilence, and 
was the cause of the dethronement of the Sultan, and 
rebellion among the people. 

Among the calamities which happened during the reign 
of Sultan Mu*izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, was the matter of 
the city of Lohor, when an army of the infidel Mughals 
from the direction of Kh urasan and Ghaznin appeared 
before that city, and, for a considerable time, carried on 
hostilities. The feudatory of Lohor was Malik Ikhtiyar- 
ud-Din, Kara-Ka^*, and he, by nature, was very warlike, 
energetic, intrepid, and fearless, but the inhabitants of 
Lohor did not act as the conditions of union demanded, 
and in fighting, and in keeping guard at night, showed 
much neglect. When that disposition became evident to 
Malik Kara-Ka^. he put his retainers in motion, and, at 
night, evacuated the city, and set out towards the capital. 
Dihli. The infidel Mughals pursued him, but the Most 
High God preserved him under His own guardianship, and 
he escaped in safety from them. As no ruler remained 
within the city of Lohor. on Monday, the i6th of the 
month of Jamadi-ul-Akhir. 639 H., the infidel Mughals 
obtained possession of that city*, martyred the Musalmans, 
and made captive their dependents. 


* Compare Ei.liot, vol. ii. page 339. 

» Dow turns him into “ M.ithck," as if that was his name, and Bnggs always 

xnXo Mullik Kurragooz^' ! «... 

usual with our author, instead of giving the details of this affair here, 

he postpones, it, gives a few additional particulars in his account of Mahk 

IkhtiySr-ud-Din, Kar.a-Kash Shan, in the next Section in his account of 

the various Maliks, but leaves the details for the last Section. Alfi says it 

" The M^f^als, at first, intended to attack Multan-which was still held by 
Malik Kabir Khan-i-Ayaz-but, finding they were likely to meet u ith a 
warm reception, turned their faces towards Labor, at that time, totally unpre- 
pared to offer an efficient defence, being without stores of provisions or 

munitions of war. Many of the principal inhabitants of ‘ 

were merchants, who had travelled into Upper Khurasan and I urkistan witli 
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When the dreadful intelligence of this calamity reached 
the capital, Sultfin Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, assembled 
the people of the city of Dihli in the Kasr-i-Safed [White 
Castle], and to the author, the writer of these lines, he gave 
command to deliver a discourse, and the people pledged 
their fealty [anew] to the Sultan'*. 


their inerchainlize, aiul had pruvideil lI>einsclvos with Idlers of protection 
fron^ the Mvighal rulers, and they >ccmc<l not to care what happened, and the 
•vcinaiiulcr of the chief inhal)ilanl^ were also remiss. Seeing this, Malik JKara- 
KasE determined to leave them, more particularly as there wa.s but little 
chance of being succoured from Dihlf. 'J'he 'I'urk and Gh url Maliks, being 
<lisairected towards Sultan Mu’iz2-tul-I>in, Bahram Shah, were not very 
active in obeying his summons to assemble their followers, and the upright 
ojxct-r" — the arch reljel [referred to in note ®, page 641], Muhazjab-ud-Din, 
the Wazir — even after the army had reached the Biah, instead of pushing 
on to Labor, was occupied in plotting the destruction of his master. Finding 
resistance liopeless, Malik Kaia-Kashi, under pretence of making a night 
attack upon the Mughal camp, assembled bis family and followers, cut Ins 
way out, and ina<le towards Dihli, After he had left, when too late, the 
inhabitants made some effort to defend the place, under the guidance of the 
Kot-wal [Seneschal], Ak*Sunkar, and a few others. During the fighting that 
went on in* the streets of the city, after the Mugiials eflected a lodgment, 
the Bahadur, T.\-iR, the Mughal cominamler, according to our a-uthor, was 
encountered, lance to lance, by Ak-Sunkar, and each wounded the other so 
severely tliat both died of their wcuiuU. 

'i'here is considerable discrepancy here between our author and Fasifi-i and 
others whiclt will be noticed in the last Section, and as to the Bahadur, Ta-ir, 
being killed, according to Fasih-i and others, he was alive in 644 U., and, 
moreover, the Nu-yin, Mangutah, was the commander of the Mughnls, and 
the Bahadur, Ta-Tr, wa'> under him. After the departure of the Mughals. 
the Khokhars, and other Hindfi Gabrs, seized upon Labor; and, after this, 
we no more hear of a feudatory of Labor in the whole w'ork. 

Briggs, in his version of Firisiitah’s history, but not ou his autkorily, assures 
us that the Mughal in ejuestion was “a famous \c:idcr named Toor^ 

mooshreen [sic] Khan ” ! ! Dow, however, turns Malik ICara-KasE into 
“ MalUck, the viceroy,” but leaves out this “ famous Toorky leader.” 

Labor was sacked, numbers of its people were massacred and carried away 
into captivity. 

At the time of this invasion, Kabir ICh an-i-Ayaz, whom Sultan Ra^iyyat had 
removed from the fief of Labor to that of Multan, assumed a canopy of state 
and independence, and took possession of Ochchah and its dependencies. 
He however died shortly after this act of disloyalty, in 639 H. His son, 
laj-ud-DSn, Abu-Bikr, brought Sind under his authority, and several times 
attacked the Karlughs before the gate of Mult.in. More respecting these 
events will be found in the next two Sections. 

* Compare Elliot, ii. 340. 

Elliot — “ He had lived for some time f^uielly in the Sultan’s wain' 
palace." The h'asr or castle here mentioned had beeir erected on the edge, or, 
more probably, in the midst of the Ifau-z which T-yal-timisli made, which was 
named the H.Tv.;-i-Sultan, and i-^hamsT. It is often mentioned ; and, 
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There was a Darwe^, a Turk-man, who was named 
Aiyub, a hermit clothed in garb of hair-cloth, who, for 
some time, dwelt, engaged in his devotions, at the Hauz 
[reservoir] of the Ka$r-i-SuItan [the Sultan's Castle].’ and 
there he acquired intimacy with Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Din, 
liahram Sh ah, and the Sultan manifested a partiality for 
him. This Darwesh began to interfere in state affairs. 
Before this the Darwe^ in question had dwelt at the town 
of Mihir, and had been persecuted by Kazi Shams-ud-Din 
of Mihir. At this time, that the Darwesh’s words were 
revered by, and he had acquired ascendancy over, Sultan 
Mu’izz-ud-Dm, Bahram Shah, he used his endeavours until 
the Sultan had Kazi Shams-ud-Din of Mihir thrown before 
the feet of an elephant^. 

As soon as this catastrophe became known, the people 
again became wholly afraid of the Sultan. In order to 
repel the infidel Mug^ials who were then before the gates 
of the city of Lohor. the Sultan nominated Malik Kutb- 
ud-Din, Husain, son of 'Alt*, the Ghuri, along with the 
Waztr* [the Khwajah, Muhazzab-ud-Din], and several 
Amirs and Maliks, with the forces of Hindustan, to advance 
towards Lohor, for the purpose of guarding the frontiers^ 
At this period, Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Dtn, Bahram Shah, on 


in after times, Sultan Firtz Shah repaired it, as well as many other buildings, 
masjids, tombs, &c. 

Darwesbes of this kind, however, do not live in palaces, they would not be 
Darwesbes If they did : this one took up his residence near the building, in 
some small masjid or other religious building. 

* Here likewise, l>ecause the TabaVat-i-.\kbari makes a mistake in in- 
cluding ^ams-ud-DIn among those connected with the plot mentioned 

in note page 653, and throws him at the elephant’s feet i/ien, FirisJhtah, of 
course, does precisely the same ; but this Darwesh is not mentioned in either 
work. The Kant’s death does not appear to have been connected, in any way, 
with the plot in question. 

* The “ S ruDKN r’s Manual of Indian History,” however, assures us. 
contrary to the Muhainmailan historians, that his name was “ yelA/ar oed 
DeeHy the vizier,” whilst Dow, on the other hand, is more correct, according 
to Firishtah, and calls him “ Ha.«.sen Ghori,” but puts an a<lditionaI piece 
upon it, aiul says he was “ ehi’f s^-cr<tary of the empire ” ! 

® Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, commanded this force, the W.^zir merely accom- 
panied him in a civil capacity. Compare Thomas: “P.vtma.n’ KinO', p.sgellS. 

^ Above, our author states it was to repel the Mughal', but here, fiom 
what he says, the relief of Lalior was not the object, but nicrc!\ the gu.\r-Hng 
of the frontiers. The Miigbals took the city on the l6th wf Jain.idi-ul-.\ thi' , 
639 H. 
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Saturday, the loth of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, in the year 639 H., 
entrusted this author with the Kazi-ship of the empire, 
together with the Kazt-ship of the capital, and conferred 
upon him a robe of honour and liberal presents. After 

this, the troops received orders [to move]. 

When the forces assembled on the bank of the Biah , the 
Khwaiah. Muhazzab-ud-Din, the Wazir, in order to take 
vengeance upon the Sultan, so that, by some means or 
other, he might oust him from the throne, indited a repre- 
sentation secretly to the Sultan from the camp, saying . 
“These Amirs® and Turks will never become obedient. It 
is advisable that an edict should be issued by His Majesty', 
that I, and Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, should destroy all the 
Amirs and Turks, by such means as may be attainable, in 
order that the country may be clear [of them]." When that 
representation reached the Sultan, he, according to the 
way of precipitancy and youthfulo^ss, did not take this 
order into consideration nor deliberate upon it, and com- 
manded so that an edict of the desired form was written 

out and despatched to the camp. 

As soon as the edict reached the camp, Muhaz^b-ud- 
Din showed the very edict itself to the Amirs and Turks, 
saying ; “The Sultan writes and commands respecting you 
on this subject.” All of them became excessively incensed 
against the Sultan, and, at the suggestion of the lOiwajah, 
Muhazzab-ud-Din, the Wazir, they pledged themselves to 
effect the expulsion and dethronement of the Sultan. 
When the news of this disaffection on the part of those 
Amirs and troops reached the capital, the Shaikh-ul-Islam® 

® TabaVat-i-Akbari says “when the army reached the banks of the river 
Biah, near which, at this period, the town of Sultan-pur has been founded.” 
Firishtah has precisely the same words. 

» Compare Elliot, “ Amirs ” does not mean ** gettfrals.'^' 

» Tabakal-i-Akbart says that Muhajzab— the upright officer” of ELLIOT 
[vol. ii. page 334] — requested the Sultan to come himself, or permit him,” &c. 
Firishtah follows. “The Rau?at-us-Safa says, contrary to others, that Mu- 
hajzab ud-Din included Malik Kutb-ud-DIn, Hasan [Husain], among the 
number he asked leave to put to death, but this is not correct. 

2 The TabaVat-i-Akbari says the Sultan despatched Kutb-ud-DIn, 

Bakht-yar, Csht [i.e. of near Baghdad] to the insurgents, and Firishtah 

adds a little and makes him the Shaikh-ul- Islam besides. Dow, translating 
Firishtah, calls him [vol. i. page 177] /slaam, a venerable and learned 
Omrah 1 wonder what “Omrah ” can mean. I have heard of Umra, but 
that is the plural oi Amir. This first statement, however, is an error, and he is 
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[the Muhammadan Patriarch] of the capital was Sayyid 
Kutb-ud-T)in, and him the Sultan despatched to the army 
for the purpose of allaying that sedition. He proceeded 
to the camp, and used his endeavours in stirring up and 
augmenting that sedition, and came back again, and the 
army followed after him, and arrived before the gates of 
Dihli, and fighting was commenced. 

This servant of the state, Minhaj-i-Saraj, and [several] 
priests of eminence of the city, used the utmost endeavours 
to make peace and allay the disaffection, but in no manner 
could an agreement be effected. The arrival of the forces 
before the gate of the city of Dihli happened on Saturday \ 
the 19th of the month of Sha’ban, 639 H., and, until the 
month of Zt Ka’dah, hostilities were carried on against the 
fortress, and, on both sides, a great number of people 
perished and others were disabled*. All the environs of 
the city were destroyed ; and the cause of the prolongation 
of this sedition was this. There was a head Farrash* in the 
Sultan’s service whom they used to style Fakhr-ud-Din, 
Mubarak Shah, Farrul^i, who, in the employ of the 
Sultan, had found favour, and had acquired complete 
ascendancy over his mind, and whatever he said to the 
Sultan that the Sultan would do, and this Farrash would, 
in no way, assent to an accommodation®. 

On Friday, the yth^ of the month Zi-Ka’dah,. the depen- 

a different person from the Sayyid ^uJb-ud-Din here referred to by our author. 
The former, whose full names are, Khwajah — not Sayyid — Kutb-ud-Din, 
Baklit-y^, Kaki, Oshl, after whom the Ifiutb minarah at Dihli is named. 
He died six years prnnous to this time. See note •, page 621, para. 3. 

• In some copies, Monday, 

♦ Among those of the great Maliks who supported Suljan Mu’iwud-lXn,, 
Bahiilm Sljah, was Malik ^fara-^fagh, feudatory of Bhianah, and Malik 
Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Yiu-Bak-i-Tughril Khan. They were both imprisoned 
however, on the 9th of Ramadan, at the instigation of the Farrash, Fakhr-ud- 
Din, Mubarak Shah, and only obtained their release when Dikii was taken 
by the confederate Maliks. 

* Farrashis are servants of the houses of great men who spread the carpets, 
make the beds, and pitch the tents on journeys. This head Farrash is styled 
Mihtar Mubarak in the next Section. 

* Nothing of this affair of the head farrash is mentioned in Rau?at“U?-Safa, 
or in the TabaVat-i-Akbari, and. consequently, not in Fiiishtnh either; but 
the Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh and some others refer to it. Sec the account of 
Malik Yuz-Bak-i-Tughril Khan in the next Section. Our .nuthor was so 
intent upon his own talc here that he has left out most of the particulars. 

t In some copies the 17th of Zt-Ka’dah. 
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dents of the Kh waiah. Muhazzab-ud-Din, gave 30CX) jitals to 
a body of stupid fellows, and stirred up some of the same 
cloth as the author, who were persons of position at the 
capital, and, after the conclusion of the Friday prayers, they 
rose in the ydmV Masjidy and drew swords upon the 
author. By the favour of the Most High God, he had with 
him a staff containing a knife, and drew it, and was accom- 
panied by a few armed slaves, and succeeded in getting out 
of the tumult. On the following night the Amirs and the 
Turks took the fortress, and, next day, Saturday®, the 8th 
of Zi-Ka’dah, 639 H., they gained possession of the whole 
city, and imprisoned the Sultan. Mubarak Shah, the 
Farrash. who used to endeavour to stimulate the rebellion, 
they made a public example of and executed ; and, on the 
night of Tuesday, the 13th of the month before-mentioned, 
Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, attained martyrdom 
— may he rest in peace! — and the period of his reign was 
two years, one month, and a half. 

VI. SULTAN *ALA-UI>DUNVA \VA UD-DIN. MAS’UD SHAH*. 

SON OF SULTAN RUKN-UD-DIN. FIKOZ SHAH. 

Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din. Mas*ud Shah, was the son of Sultan 
Rukn-ud-Din, Firuz Sh ah, and was a beneficent Prince and 
of good disposition, and was endowed with all noble 
qualities. 

On Saturday, the 8th of Zi-Ka’dah, 639 H., when the 

city of Dihli passed out of the possession of Sultan Mu’izz- 

ud-Din, Bahram ^ah, the Maliks and Amirs, with one 

consent, brought forth, from confinement ^ all three Princes 

% 

* In another place, in the next Section, it is said, Tuesday^ tiie 8th, but 
neither of these days can be correct, if the 13th was Tuesday. In this case, 
the 8th would be Thursday ; and, if Saturday waS the 8th, the 13th would be 
Friday. A few lines farther down Saturday is again said to be the 8lh. 

* The following is given, in the work previously quoted, as the inscription 
on the coins first struck in ’Ala-ud-Din’s reign : 

Obverse — aJUl jAjl 

Reverse — ^ 

which may be thus rendered : — Obverse — “^Ihe prosperity of the government 
of the state through God. Sultan ’Ala-ud-Dln, Mas’ud Shah.” Reverse — 

“ Struck at the city of Dihli [in the] year six hundred and forty, the first of the 
reign.” 

* .M^ik ’Izz-ud-Din, IJalban-i-Kasblu Kh an, was also one of the ring- 
leaders in this outbreak against Mu'izz-ud-Dtn. Early in the day on which 
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[the sons and grandsons of Sultan Shams-ud-Dtn, I-yal- 
timish], namely, Sultan [subsequently] Nasir ud-Din, Malik 
Jalal-ud-Din, and Sultan *Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud Sh ah, and 
conducted them from the Kasr-i-Safed [White Castle] to 
the Kasr-i-FirQzi-i-Daulat-Khanah [the Firuzl Castle, the 
royal residence], and agreed to the sovereignty of 'Ala-ud- 
Din, Mas’ud Shah, after that Malik 'Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i- 
Ka^lu Kh an, had assumed the throne within the royal 
residence, and after he had been proclaimed outside the 
Kasr, and a proclamation, in his name, respecting his 
[assumption] of the sovereignty, had been once published 
about the city. Jn that matter the other Maliks, not 
having agreed, placed Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah, 
upon the throne, and administered a public pledge of fealty 
to the people. Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, son of ’Ali, the 
Ghurt, became Deputy of the kingdom, the Kh waiah. Mu- 
hagzab-ud-Dtn, the Nizam-ul-Mulk, was [again] made Wazir, 
and Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Kara^Kash. became Amir-i- 
Hajib [Lord Chamberlain]. The provinces of Nag-awr, 
Mandaur, and Ajmir*, were made over to Malik 'Izz-ud- 


the Turk Amirs took the city — our author says in another place — Malik 
Balban entered It, and procee<led to the royal Ka§r, and iss.»icd a proclamation 
intimating his assumption of the sovereignty; but, immediately on this be* 
coming known, Malik 1 khtiyar-ud-Din. Act-kin, and Malik Taj-ud Din, San- 
jar-i-^i^:-luk» and others, assembled at the mausoleum of Sultan I-yal-limish, 
and repudiated that proclamation, and, in concert, went, and brought forth 
from their confinement in the Kasr-i-Safed, which appears to have been used 
a.s a state prison, tlie princes in durance there, the sons and grandson of I-yal- 
timish, and set up ’-\la-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah. When Malik Halban became 
aware of this, he joined them, and acted in concert witli them. This can 
scarcely be called “M' elc:'alioH of tioo in ont dny " [ Thoma; : PATU.iN 

Kings, page 120]. The new Sultan conferred the fief of Nag-awr upon Maiik 
Ualban-i-Kashlu KJjan, together with permission to have an elephant, which 
was ccjuivalent to hi.s being coM->i<lcrcd as belonging to the royal family, and 
the first M.ilik of the kingdom ; an<l it is lie who tmist have been I-yal-timi.s_h ^ 
son-in-law — if cither of the two I’albans uerc — or the husband of his 
bister — for inealts bt»th — and not Oli iv as-U'd - 1 )Tn. I>all»an, altci w artlb 

l-htgh Khan, which latter, the 'J'abakat-i-.VkbarT— and hhishtah likewise, as 
ft matter of course — invariably confuse with l/z-inl - 1 >111. Malban-i-K.ashlu 
Khan. In neither of these works is he called by bi.s correct name. T he first 
calls him ’Izz-ud-Utn. i-Buzarg, and gives the same title of ’A^-ud-Dm 

to Ualban-i-Khuiti fi. e. Ulugh Khan] whose title wa. Ghiyas-ud-Din, and 
never ’l2z-ud-I)in. The TabaVat-i- Akbarf confuses one with the other. 
Firi^tah [revised text however], as pi‘cvioU'<ly mcntionetl, uses the word 
for **.6 in both their titles. 

5 Tab.aVat-i-Akbari says Nag-.awr, S,nJ, and Ajmir, .and Firishtah copies 
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Din, Balban-i-Kashlu IQian, and the territory of Buda’un 

was given to Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Kik-luk. The 

writer of these words, on the fourth day from the capture 

of Dihll, requested permission to resign the Kazt-ship, and, 

for a period of twenty-six days, the office was in abey'ance 

until the 4th of the month of Zi-Hijjah, when the office of 

Kazi was entrusted to Kazi' ’Imad-ud-Din, Muhammad, 
♦ ♦ * * 

the Shafurkani^. 

The Khwaiah. Muhazzab-ud-Din, the Nizam-ul-MuIk, 
acquired complete power over the kingdom, and appro- 
priated [the district of] Kol as his own fief. Previous to 
this he had established the naiibat*, and stationed an 
elephant at the gate of his own residence. He took all 
functions out of the hands of the Turk Amirs, so that their 
hearts became greatly irritated [against him], and those 
Amirs, in concert together, put him to death, within the 
camp before the city [of Dihli], in the plain of the Rani's 
Reservoir*, on Wednesday, the 2nd of the month of 
Jamadi-ul-Awwal, 640 H.® 

At this period, the author determined to undertake a 
proposed journey to Lakhanawati, and, on Friday, the 9th 
of the month of Rajab^ 640 H., he quitted Dihli. In 
the territory of Buda un, Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i- 
Kik-luk, and, in Awadh, Malik Kamr-ud-Din, Kir-an-i- 
Tamur Kh an, showed him abundant kindness — Almighty 
God immerse the both of them in forgiveness ! At this time, 
Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Tughril-i-Tughan Kh an, the feudatory 


its text verbatim here, as in most other places, with but very sHght verbal 
alterations. 

* See note at foot of page 128. 

* Described in note page 383. See ElHot also : India, vol. ii. page 
343 — “ Previous to this he had caused music to play,” &c. The translator 
I trow never heard such music himself — music not capable of “charming the 
savage breast,” but of making any breast, however charming, 

* 1 wonder what ** Jlauz-rdni” may be, but Hauj-i-Rani signifies the 
/Reservoir of the Rani or. Queen — Rani l>eing the feminine form of Rana and 
Rajah. See Elliot, ibid. A little before, the Kasr-i Hau?-i-Sultan is 
rendered “ the Sultan’s water palace.” 

* See the account of Malik Taj*ud»DIn, Sanjar-i-IfiV*luV, and Malik 
Badr-ud-Dtn, Sunkar, the Rumi, in the next Section. 

* The month previous to this, in Jamadi^ul-Akhir, 640 h., the Kh alTfah 
Abu-Ja’far-i*Mansur, styled AUMustansir B’illah, died, and wa.s succeeded by 
his son, the last of the ’Abbasis of Baghdad — Abu-Ahniad-i-*AbdulIah, 
entitled Al-Musta’sim B’illah. 
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of Lakhanawati, advanced to the frontiers of Karah with 
troops and vessels, and the author joined him from Awadh*. 
Malik *Izz-ud-Din returned again to Lakhanawati, and 
the writer went along with him thither, and, on Sunday, the 
17th of the month of Zi-Hijjah, reached the Lakhanawati 
territory. The writer left all his children, family, and 
dependents, in Awadh, and, subsequently, confidential per- 
sons were sent, and his family [and children] were removed 
to Lakhanawati. Prom Malik Tugrhril-i-Tughan Khan the 
author experienced the utmost generosity, and received innu- 
iperable gifts — the Almighty reward him ! — and he remained 
in the territory of Lakhanawati for a period of two years. 

During those two years Sultan *Ala-ud-Din, Mas*ud 
Shah, effected, in different parts of the kingdom, many 
victories* ; and, after the Kh wajah. Muhazzab-ud-Din, was 
put to death*, the office of Wazir passed to the Sadr-ul- 


• It was at this time that Malik Tughrihi-Tughan Khan, the feudatory of 
Lakhanawati, instigated by his adviser, Baha-ud-Dtn, Hilal, attempted to 
lake ix)ssession of the territories of Awadh, Ka^ah, and Manikpur, and Upper 
An-dcs. See next Section. 

I^It is strange that these “many victories” are not named by our author. 
They must refer to some minor affairs which he refers to in the next Section, 
and which may be summed up in a few words. In 640 H. Malik raj*ud*I)in, 
Sanjar-i-Kt^-luV, the feudatory of Buda’un, overthrew the infidels of Kathehr, 
and a namesake of his, Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Gurait Kh^n, gained 
some successes over the Hindus in Awadh, and, subsequently, is said to ha\e 
“entc ed Bihar and plundered that territory, and was killed before the fortified 
city ol Bihar.” In this case it is evident that the Hmdus had regained 
possession of it from the Musalmans immediately after the death of Kutb- 
ud-Din, i*bak, or, possibly, only after the decease of I-yal-timigh* See note •, 


page 633. 

About the same period, the son of Malik ’Izz-ud-Dln, Kabir KllSn-i-Ayaz, 
feudatory of Multan, who had thrown off his allegiance on the invasion of the 
Panjab by the Mughalsin 63911.— Malik Taj-ud-Din, Abu-Ilikr— who remained 
iiX possession of his father’s fief after his decease, several times attacked and de- 
feated the Karlughs "ho had advanced to the very gates of Multan. In 642 H. 
the infidels of Jaj-nagar were (lefcated, and the aui!i.>r was present. This is the 
affair which the I. O. L. copy of the text. No. 1952, and the R. A. S. AtS., 
through the carelessness or ignorance of their copyists, turn into “ Muglials of 

Changiz Kh an.” referred to fartlier on. 

In the account of Ulugh Khan, in the next Section, some successes are said 

to have been gained over the independent tribes in the Do-ab in 642 H. 

These arc the only successes which appeal to have been gamed during this 

period, as a set off to so many disasters ami disturbances. 

» One of the best and oldest copies of the text, as well as the more modern 
ones, have afUr the Khwajah, MuhasZ-ab-ud-Din, was put to 

death,” but this can scarcely be correct, as, in such case, the .a/ir-ship mus 

have been in abeyance. 
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Mulk, Najm-ud-Din, Abu-Bikr, and the office of Amir-i- 
Hajib of the capital was entrusted to Ulugli Khan*-i- 
IVIu'azzam : — may his good fortune continue^ ! — and the fief 
of Hansi was assigned to him ; and, at this time, many holy 
expeditions, as by creed enjoined, were undertaken, and 
much wealth came in from all parts. 

When Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Tughril-i-Tughan Kh an, re- 
turned from Karah towards Lakhanawati, he despatched 
the Sharf-ul-Mulk. the Asha’r! *. to the capital to the pre- 
sence of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’Qd Shah ; and, from the 
capital, Kazi Jalal-ud-Din, the Kasant, who was the Kazi* of 
Awadh at this period, was nominated to proceed to Lakh- 
anawati with a red canopy of state, and an honorary robe. 
On Sunday, the iith of the month of Rabi'-ul-Akhir. 
641 H.*, the envoy’s party reached Lakhanawati, and Malik 
Tughril-i-Tu gh an Kh an was honoured by being invested 
with that honorary robe. 

At this time, among the praiseworthy incidents which 

* In Elliot, vol. ii. page 343, he is turned into Daru -1 Mulk Baligh 
Khan! Dar-ul-Mulk signifies “the seat of government,” “capital,” &c. 
Ulugh in Turki signifies “great,” “the greater,” &c., uhat “Baligh” may 
be intended for who knows? 

* In some of the more modern copies of the text, the invocation, here used 

for Ulugh Khan’s prosperity or good fortune, varies, through carelessness or 
ignorance on the part of copyists, and in place of they have asJ- and 
occasionally and, in consequence of this last blunder, some modem 

writers on Oriental subjects jump at the conclusion that the u’hole work ** must 
havs been written” after Ulugh Kh an ascended the throne; but, had those 
writers gone a little farther on, they would have found, 'in several places, both 
at the end of this Section, and in the next, that our author distinctly states 
that Na§ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, was reigning when he finished his work ; 
aud he continued to reign for nearly six years more. See Elliot : India : 
vol. ii. note page 362. 

* The Tabakat-i-.Akliari gives this natne, as it <loes Yiaines, correctly — 
Asha'rl — but Piri^htah turns it into Sankurf, L)ow leaves it out and a great 
deal more of the reign, and Briggs turns it into §hunkry, thus making a 
Hindu of him, ai^d he invaaial)ly turns ’Izz-ud-I )jn into Eiz-ood- Peen. 

^ The Tabakat-i-i\kban quotes our author very correctly here, with the 
exception of tvirning the I^azI into a Hakim, but the Tabakat-i-Akbari’s 
shadozij — P'irishtah — alilrough using nearly the 5iame words, makes a terrible 
hash of the names. 

® See the .account of Tughribi-Tughan Kh an in the next Section. There 
it is stated that lie tlespatched his agent, tlie Sharf-ul-Mulk, to the Court for 
aid, <7yA’;' having been repulsed before Katasin, llie frontier post of JaJ-nagar, 
and that happened on the 6th of*Zi.Ka*dah — the eleventh month — of 641 H., 
whilst K.abr-ul-Awwal is the M/Vv/ month. 642 ii. must be meant. 
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happily occurred during Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas*ud Shah’s 
reign was this, that, in concurrence with the Maliks and 
Amirs of the Court, he commanded both his uncles to be 
released, and they were brought forth accordingly. Malik 
Jalal-ud-Din was given the province of Kinnauj, and the 
preserved city of Bhara'ij with its dependencies was con- 
ferred upon Sultan^ N«a5ir-ud'Din, Mahmud ; after which, 
both of them, in their respective districts, in carrying 
on holy war, as by creed enjoined, and in [attending to] 
the prosperity of the peasants, exhibited commendable 
examples. 

In the year 642 H. the infidels of Jaj-nagar appeared 
before the gate of Lakhanawati^ ; and, on the ist of the 

7 S«bscqucntly, when he succeeded to the throne. This uncle had then 
attained the matntv age of fifteen, the other was yoxniger still. 

^Most authors, with the exception of the one who was living at the lime, 
and even sfayin^i^'' in the Lakhanawad territory, and along with the Mu'^ahnan 
army — our author — and a few others, .such as tljc authors of Tai ikh-i-Muharak- 
Shahi. Rau?at*u?-§afa, and Zubdat-ut-Tawarlkh, who cotild discriminate, .nn«l 
did so, before- they entered events in their writings, an<l did not jump at con- 
clusions — have perjietralcd a ridiculous blunder here, which has been hantled 
down by those Musalnian writers who copied the events in their liistnrles from 
the T.abakat-i-AkbarT, like UudaTmT, and Firishtah in pailiculnr. From the 
version of this last-named wiitcr the blunder, like the Ptil/itin DvjmstVy' has 
been made over to English writers by its translators, and, in all the Histories 
of India, and Manuals of Indian Histoiy, up to this liour, the blunder is duly 
recorded. 

There was ito inz'asicu of Bangaiah nor of Lnkhanawa^i by the Mughals of 
Ch ingiz Kh an — zcho dUd ycarx before — in fact, no invasion of the kind 

ever occurred. 

Some careless copyist of the identical copy of the text of our author's work 
[such an imperfect coj>y fer example as the I. O. L. AIS. 1952, or the R. A. S. 
AIS.^ on which first-mentioned coj>y the Calcutta printed text is chiefly based] 
wirich fell under the notice of Ni^.am-ud-Din, A^imad, the author of the 
7'abakat-i- Akbari, when compiling his work — instead of coj>ying our author’s 
words which occur in every other copy of the text, which are as follow : — 

— did not think it fit or advisable to read it the ri ;ht 
way but in the wrong — like the e(lit9rs of the Calcutta printed text, althoii ^'h 
the right reading ivas before theniy in at least one MS. copy they had to refer to, 
namely : — l^*''ving^-J^W- for a note ! 

It is hardly correct to say that Nijam-ud-Din, Ahmad ^'reproduces 
it,"'* for it will not be found in any prior history; still, if the author 
of the Tabakat-i-Akbarf, Abu-l-F'a^l, and the rest of those who copy the 
blunder, atid if the editors of the Calcutta printed text likewise, had 
used a little discrimination, they might Iiave seen that, in the two separate 
accounts of Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Kh an, and .Malik Ki-ran-i-Tamur Khan, 
the correct reading is given, as both tlie I. O. L. MS., the K. A. S. .l/.S'., and 
the Calcutta printed te.xt also haie it in the accounts of those Maliks. i he 

U u 
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month of Zi-Hijjah, Malik Kamar-ud-Din, Ki-ran-i-Tamuf 
Khan®, with troops and Amirs, in conformity with the 
commands of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud Sh ah, arrived at 

M\ihammaclan writers who lighted upon this incorrect passage also speculate 
upon the roi|te by which Ch ingiz [his ghost?] came ; and they — one following 
llie other : the blind leading the blind — come to the conclusion that it must 
have been by tlie same route as that by whTch Muhammad, son of 13 ak 3 it«yar. 
the Kh alj. penctratetl into Tibbat ! ! Firishtah also enters upon — or rather 
copies — the same speculations ; and this fact tends to confirm me in my sus- 
picions that he never sata our author’s work, but merely exhausts^* him from 
his predecessors, including the I'abaVat-i-Akbart. 

Stewart, in his History of Bengal, noticed [page 97] that Firishtah was 
wrong, but did not know that the Taba[cat-i-Akbari was his source of informa- 
tion, and Thomas [Pathan Kings, page 121], very properly, totally discredits 
the statement as rendered from the printed text, in Elliot [India, voL U. pages 
264 and 344]. This invasion, I expect, took place much about the same time 
that Ch angiz struck that very rare coin given in Thomas [page 91], styling 
himself by an Arabic title, and acknowledging the Kh alifah of Baghdad — 
'' J\asir-ud‘Z>Tn Ullah, Amir-ul-AIuminm*' ! More on this head in last 
Section. 

Klphinstone, however, boldly asserts on the faith of the translations of 
Firishtah — for there is no doubt expressed about it— -that the Mughals pene* 
trated ** through Tibet into Bengal.*' 

The facts are that the Rae of Jaj-nagar, in 641 H., b^an to molest the 
Lakhanawatl territory, and, in Shawwal of that year, Malik Tughril-i-Tughan 
Khan marched towards Jaj-nagar to avenge this hostility, and our author 
.tccompanied him. An engagement took place on the frontier of the Jaj-nagar 
state, in the following month.’ After the infidels were routed they rallied on 
finding the Musalmans off their guard, and victory was turned into a reverse. 
Malik Tughril sent to Hihll for aid, and Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah, 
sent it, but, with the object of ousting Malik Tughril, who, it appears, was too 
strong to be ousted except by treachery : so, immediately after defeating the 
infulcls of Jaj-nagar [the Mughals of Chingiz Kh an of the Calcutta text, and 
1 . O. Iv. AIS., No. 1952, an<l R. A. S. MS., and Elliot], who had advanced 
opposite to the city of Lakhanawatl itself, ^nd fled on the approach of the 
forces under Tamur Kh an-i-Kf-ran from Awadh, he possessed himself of 
I.akhanawali, by treachery, and Malik Tughril ha<l to relinquish the city and 
territory and return to the capital. This last event happened in the last month 
of 642 H. See next Section. Malik Tughril, shortly after, was appointed to 
the fief of Awatlh and proceeded into that territory, but died in Shawwal. 
644 II. Ills rival, Tamur Kh an, died the very same night in Lakhanawatl. 
Sec M.aliks VII. and VIII. in next Section. 

The Tabakat-i-Akbari turns him into *Izz-ud-Djn, Tughan Timur Kh an 
K^ri-Beg, and makes him quarrel with himself under the name of Malik 
Ki-ian, by confusing and incorrectly copying his names and titles ; but Firi.sh- 
tah, copying from that work, adds from his imagination, and states that the 
Sultan <K-'pa(clicd Malik Kaia-l’cg, 'riiiiur Khiin, who was one of the 
Khwajah- l ash slavo [see note page 665], and that between him and 
{] \ul.I)Tn, 'fughan, and Malik Kara-I>cg hostilities arose : he docs not 
mention the name Kir-an at all ! ! The correct details will he found in the 
account of M.alik Tughril-i-'rughrin Kh an in the next Section. 
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LakhanawatL Between him and Malik Tiighril-i-Tughan 
I^an distrust showed itself, and, on Wednesday, the 6th 
of the month of Zl-Ka’dah of the same year, an accommo- 
dation took place, and he [Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan] 
relinquished Lakhanawati to Malik Ki-ran-i-Tamur Khan, 
and determined to proceed to Dihli. The writer of this 
book, in his company, reached the capital on Monday, the 
14th of the month of Safar, 643 H., and permission to pay 
homage at the sublime Court was obtained. On Thursday, 
the 17th of the month of Safar, through the patronage of 
Ulugh Khan-i-Mu’azzam * — the Almighty perpetuate his 
vicegerency ! — the Na^ariah College, together with the 
superintendence of its endowments, the Kazt-ship of 
Gwaliyur, and the lecture-ship of the JamV Masjid, all 
these, were confirmed to the author, according to former 
grant, and that Malik [Ulugh Khan-i-Mu’azzam] conferred 
upon the author a special honorary robe, and a caparisoned 
horse, such as no other among his brethren of the same 
profession “ had ever obtained. God reward him for it ! 

In the month of Rajab® of this same year, news was 
received, from the upper provinces, of an army of infidel 
Mughals which had advanced towards U chch ah. and of 
which force the accursed Mangutah was the leader. Sultan 
*Ala-ud-D!n, Mas’ud Shah, for the purpose of repelling the 
Alughal forces, assembled the troops of Islam from various 
parts*. On their arrival on the banks of the Biah, the 

* In the year 642 H., Ghiyas-ud-Dfn, Balban, who, up to that time, was 
Anur-i-Akhur, became Amir-i-Hajib. The TabaVat-i-Akbaii, however, 
assures us that Malik Balban [in some MSS. Tigin]-i*Kllurd, who th^n hdii 
the title of Ulugh Khan, became Amtr-i-Hajib. Qhiyas-ud-Dtn, Balban, 
did not obtain that title until five years after this, in 647 11. Our author does 
not mean that he was styled Ulugh Khan at this time^ although he calls him 
so ; he was Ulugh Kh an ivhen our author wrote his book. 

® The word here used does not mean family.'* Elliot: vol. ii. page 344. 

* Previous to this the royal forces went on an expedition in the Do-ab of the 
Jun and Gang, the particulars of which, or rather some meagre particulars, 
will be found in the account of Ulugh Kh an in the next Section. 

4 -The particulars of these events which happened in 643 h. — not 642 H. — 
\viU be found in the last Section of this work, and referred to in the next. 
Mangutah, the Nu-y»n — whom the translator of this passage of our author’s 
work, in Elliot [page 344], has been pleased to turn into Mangii Kh.in 
but leaves him under the name of Mankiiii farther on [page 364J, not being 
aware, seemingly, that they were one and the same person— was one of 
Chingiz Kh an’s own immediate followers and confidants now grown old. 
He was very thin, tall, and blin<l of an eye. Mangu Ka’an, the grandson of 

U U 2 
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infidels withdrew from before O chch ah. and that success 
was gained. The writer of this work was in attendance on 
the sublime Court on that expedition, and persons of 
understanding and men of judgment agreed, that no one 
could point out to view anything of an army like that host 
and gathering in years gone by. When information of the 
number and efficiency of the victorious forces of Islam 
reached the infidels, they decamped and retired towards 
Kh urasan again*. 

A number of very worthless persons in that army had 
clandestinely gained access to the presence of Sultan 
’x\lri-ud-Dhi, Mas'ud Shah, and used to influence him in 
the committal of unworthy acts and habits, so much so that 


Chingiz, <lia not succeed to his father’s sovereignty until some time after this 
event, and was nevt-r vast of thv Jutius in his H/v. It is strange how: people 
will jump at impossible conclusions ; and, because one of the Mughal sovereigns 
was called .C.. immediately they see *7^-. they at once assume that the 
former snust be meant, just in the same way as the KJjalj Turks have been 
turned into Gh al/i Afghans. 

L’chchah was invested for some time, and therefore the Mughals did not 
relire without fighting as in Thomas [Pathan Kinos, page 121], and they 


made several unsuccessful attempts to storm it after they had reached the walls, 
in the last of which, at night, the greatest champion of the Mughal army, in 
attempting to <lcsceml from the breach into the interior of the place, fell into a 
ditch filled ^vith mud, which the dcfciulers hatl made in rear of the breach,- 
an«l was smothered. .Soon after this unsuccessful attempt, hearing of the flank 
m veinenl of the Dihli army, and its advance along the banks of the Bfah, the 
Muglials raised the investment and retired ; and, subsequently, the Dihlj army 
advnnceil as far as the banks of the Sudliarah. In the account of Ghiyas-ud- 
l)in, Halban, aftervvar<ls IHugh Khan-i- A’gam, and in the last Section, the 
pronij-it advance of the Dihli army is ascribed entirely to the energy of that 
Malik ; but, umler this reign, in which these events happened, our author rloes 
Hot mention even his name ! See the notice of him in next Section, under 
this <late. 


Tai-u<bDIn, Abu»lllkr, the son of Malik Kabir Khan-}-.'\yaz, was now dead, 
an<l C’chchah was in the hands of a slave of his father’s, an eunuch namc<l 
Mul4hli?-ud-I)in, and gallantly he defended it. Malik ’Izz-ud-I )Tn, Balban-i- 
Ka^lu Kh an, at this time, held the fief of Nag-awr, and he joinctl the 
Sultan’s army, with his contingent, upon this occasion. 

At this perio<l, T.ahor was in ruins, .and Malik Saif-ud-Pin, H.asan, the 
Karlugh, who, on account of the pressure of the Mughals, h.ad been obliged to 
leave his own territories, was in possession of Multan ; aixl, on the Mughal 
invaders approaching the Indus, by our author’s account, he embarked, with 
his family, dcpen<lents, and effects, on lioaid of bo.ats and drtfpj^cd thiwn the 
river tow.irds .STwastan .an<l Piwal. .Sec .also next .Section, M.alik, No. XX.,' 
.and tiic last Section, where .a iliffercnt slatcmeiit is m.ade. 

* The 1 .abakat-i»AkbarI copies our aiiihor verb.aliin here, and Firisht^h, of 
cour>c. agrees. 
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[the custom of] killing and seizing his Maliks was gainin<T 
a place in his nature, and he was steadfast in resolve [in 
that habit]. All his good qualities turned away from 
the laudable path and inclined towards sensuality, pleasure, 
drinking, and the chase, to such a degree of excess, that 
d^affection began to spread through the country, and the 
affairs of the kingdom to be neglected. The Maliks and 
Amirs agreed together, and despatched letters secretly to 
Sultan Nasir-ud-Dln — the Almighty perpetuate his king- 
dom and sovereignty !— and prayed for the appearance of 
his auspicious retinue, as will, subsequently, be recorded, 
please God ! On Sunday, the 23rd of the month of Mu- 
hiirram®, 644 ii., Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Masud Shah, was 

imprisoned, and during that confinement he was received 
into the Almighty’s mercy. 

His reign extended to a period of four years, one month, 
and one day. 


vri. US-SULTAN-UL-A’^AM UL-MU’AZZAM, na^ir-ud-dunyA 
\VA UU-DiN, AHO-L-MUZAFFAK-I-MAHMOD SHAII, St)N 
OF THE SULTAN, KASiM-I-AMlK-UL-MUMINiN 7. 

u’azzam, Nasir-ud-Din, 
Mahmud Shah'*, took place at the Kasr-Bagli [the Garden 
Castle®] of Dihli, in the year 626 ll., and, as his birth took 


® Zulxlat-ut-Tawarikh states that he die<l on the 23r(I of the njotith of Mu- 
harram, ami, if iJus l)c correct, he must have been put to ticath on the same- 
day a.s he was impri.soncd, hut no other writer gives the precise dale of his 
death. A single copy of our author’s text, not a very old one, has — “after a 
month he was rcccivtn.1,” &c. 


^ In the following i>agcs, a totally different title is given to him. This is a 
title given to his father at page 624. According to the Kh ulasat-nl-Alchl»ar. 
Sultan Rarklaru^c, ilie Salju\c [sec note page 143] also held the title of 
Kasim-i-Amir-ul-Muminln previous to the Shansabani Sultans. Sec page 316, 
and page 368, note 

® Eli*hinston£ turns hitii into “ a of Altamsh and Marsh- 

M.\N, following him in tliat also, turns his name into .\'</r//--oofl-Uccn. 'I hcse 
are some of “the facts ” in his “ History ” probably, of which he is “ jjrcparcd 
to vouch for the accuracy.” 

Ibn liatutah, who is quoted by some as an authority o!j the history of In<lia, 
an<l. makes I yal-timisij Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak’s so//y says N’a'^ir-iuI-DIn suc- 
ceeded his sister ka?iyyat. He is the uinlh of '1 homas’s Fathan Kjngs. 

* 1 he garden with the ^a^r or Castle in it. 
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place after the decease of the august Malik, Nasir-ud-Din, 
Mahmud Shah ‘ — on whom be peace ! — at the^ seat of 
government of the august Sultan Shams-ud-Dunya wa ud- 
bln, I-yal-timi^— The Almighty illumine his tomb !— 
this' sovereign [Nasir-ud-D!n, Mahmud Shah] — May his 
sovereignty long continue !— was distinguished by the title 
and na"me of the [late] eldest son [of the Sultan]. His 
mother [with her infant] was sent to the Kasr [Castle] at 
the town of Imni ^ so that there he was brought up in the 
hall of dominion and the lap of sovereignty, and, thank 
God ! the foster-mother of the Most High Creator’s grace 
nourished him in such wise that he became endowed with 
all laudable qualities, and from the breasts of humanity ho 
imbibed the milk of benevolence to such degree that al> his 
affairs and all his deeds became the means of the stability 
of his kingdom, and the glory of his sovereignty 

In every matter which becomes unfolded to illustrious 
monarchs in their old age, after the experiences and in- 
cidents of time, all such matters — indeed, twice as much — 
became realized and conceived in the auspicious constitu- 
tion and august soul of this monarch of blooming pro- 
spects, of Saturn[-like] throne \ in excellence a Jupiter, in 
sternness a Mars, in mien a Sun, in beauty a Venus, in 
intelligence a Mercury, in majesty a Moon in the outset 
of its youth and the morning of its existence, in firmness, 
steadfastness, and sedateness, like Bu-Kais and Hira®, and 
in liberality and beneficence [he] became the envied of 
’Umman’s [pearl-giving] sea ; and the most excellent service 
is that of that sublime Court — May it never experience 
wane, and may its grandeur ever increase i 

Every one of the learned [personages] of the realm, and 
eminent men of the kingdom, have composed benedictions 
and panegyrics [in his praise], and particles of those odours 
they have threaded on the string of recital and writing ; and 

* Firishtfih asserts that * ** Nasir-utl-Din, Mahmud Shah,” was the youngest 
son of I-yal-tiinish : he was the youngest of that name and title, but Kutb-ud- 
Din, the child j>ut to death by ^ah Turkan, mother of Rukn-ud-Din, hiruz 
Shah, was the youngest of all the sons. 

2 A well-known place a few miles north of Dihli. It is sometimes called 
LonT. 

3 Compare Ei-Mot : voK ii. page 3 ^ 5 . 

I hat is. in the seventh heaven. 


In Arabia. 
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this frail one, who is the servant of this court of glory and 
altar of felicity, by way of felicitation, has composed some 
poetry and prose. Of these poetical [compositions], one, 
after the manner of a Kasldah*^ and the other, in the 
manner of a mtilamma! ^ strophe, have been inscribed in 
these pages, in order that, when the notice of observers may 
glance over them, they may utter a prayer for the sovereign 
of Islam, and invoke a blessing on the author of them®. 

[These fulsome poems may be judged of from what is 
foregoing, and still more so from what follows, and need 
scarcely be inserted here *] . 


Titles and Najnes of the Sultan. 


US-SULTAN-UL-A’ZAM* 


UL-MU»AZZAM. 

NA§IR-UD.DUNYA WA UD-DiN, 

abO-l-mitzaffar-i-mahmOd ^ah 

SON OF THE SULTAN. I-YAL-TlMim, 
VAMtN.I-KHALiFAH ULLAII, 

\ NA§IR.I-AMiR-UL-MOMINiN L / 


• A poem, a eulogium, a long ode. 

7 Mulamma^ means “of different colours,” but. in poetry, it is applied to 
verses alternately ’Arabic and Persian, but our author’s strophe is not exactly 

in accord with that description* . . 1 r *1 

» The text varies here, and. in some copies, there « a longer prayer for the 

®“'*if anything were wanting to convince me that Firi^tah's knondedge of 

our author’s work was derived soUly from what he cop.ed out ' 

i Akbart it would be found with respect to these poems. The TabaVat-i- 
Atbari copies the first four lines of the Vastd.ah and Fins^alr hr^ prccscly 
the same and no more ; and this plainly shows whence he obtained Ihcm. 

> The I. O. L. MS. No. .952. instead of this lost title, has ^im-i-Amir. 
ul-Muminin. Sec note ^ page 310. 
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Offspring : 

Malik Rukn-ud-Din, Flruz Shah, the late *. 

Malik Taj-ud-Din, Ibrahim Shah, the late. 

Malik Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, the late; 

Malik Shihab-ud-Din, Muhammad * Sha h, the late. 

Length of kis reign : 

Twenty-two years. 

Jfotto on the Royal Signet: 

“ Greatness belongeth unto God alone*” 

Standards : 

On the right. Black. On the left. Red. 


• 

The following is given as the inscription on two of hi^ first coins, a dirkam 
and dmar:^ 

Obverse— JiUl JjUJI ^ Id* 

Reverse — ’«•»* ^ 

which may be thus translated: — Obverse — “This diram [is] stamped with 
the name of the Just and Beneficent Sult^, Na§ir-ud-D!n, Mahmud Sliah.” 
Reverse— “Struck at the city of Dihli, in the year 644 H., the first of the 
reign.” 

The other runs thus : — 

Obverse — 1 

Reverse — j 


which may be rendered thus Obverse — “The defender of the ordinances of 
the Law for the sake of the true [faith], Sultan Na?ir-ud-Dtn. Tho’ first year 
of the reign.” Reverse — “This coin, a dinar, [was struck] at the capital, 
Dihli, in the year six hundred and forty-four.” 


* The oldest copies have offspring — and not — kinsmen, kindred, 

relations — as in some modem copies of the text, and the printed text After 
each name the invocation — “on whom be mercy or compassion ’’—equivalent 
to the late occurs, thus showing that they were dead when our author 
wrote, but this is left out in the best Paris AfS. In the account of the Suljan’s 
reign, the birth of a son is recorded in the fourteenth year,- but no more. 
Two of the above names are certainly similar to those of /wi> of his brothers 


the first and third — but the other two are not the names of any of his -other 
brothers, who, in all, were six. Had six been mentioned here, and all the 
names agreed, we might suppose that the brothers were referred to, but, such 
not being the case, we can only suppose that these are the names of sons bom 
to Sultan Nasir-od-Dln, and that they died young, but it is remarkable that 
our author is silent as to their births after mentioning their names. 

* In one copy of the text, Mahmud. 


* Just I he same as his father’s. 
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His Maliks \ 

On the right ; — 

Kalik-al-Kabir, Jalal-ud-Din, Kulich ® Khan, son of [the 
lat ] Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Tani-i- Gh azi. Malik of Lakhana- 
wati and Karah. 

Malik-al-Kabir, Nu§rat-ud-Din, Sher Khan. Sunkar- 
i-Saghalsus, Malik of Sind and of Hind^ 

Malik Saif-ud-Din, Bat “ Kh an -i- I-bak, the Kh ita-!. 
Malik of Kuhram. 

Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din. Buktam-i-Aor Kh an. 

Malik Na§ir-ud-Din [Taj-ud-Din ?], Arsalan Khan. 
Sanjar-i-Chast Malik of Awadh. 

Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak-i-Balka Khan, Sanrf\ 

Malik Tamur Khan-j-Sunkar. the Malik of 

Kuhram. 

Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Yuz-Bak-i-Tughril Kh an, the 
late, Malik of Lakhanawati. 

Malik Na^ir-ud-Din, Mahmud ^ Tughril-i-Alb Kh an. 

On the left : — 

% 

Malik-al-Kabtr-ul-Mu*a2zam, Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, son 
of ’Alt, the Gh uri. 

Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Salari, Mahdl 

Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Tughril-i-Tughan Kh an. Malik of 

Lakhanawati. 

* • 

Malik-al-Kartm, Kamar-ud-«Diti, Tamur Khan-i-K!-ran, 

Malik of Awadh and Lakhanawati. 

• 

* This list is evidently defective. No Waztrs or are given, and 

several eminent Maliks, mentioned in the following account of the reign, such 
as No. XXL in the next Section — Malik Nu§rat Kh an^. Badr-ud»Din, Sun^car* 

the Rumi ; No. XXII. — Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak, the Shamsi. the 
chief Dad-Bak ; the son of Kashlt Kha n. Ulugh Kh^s nephew; and several 
others, and no list of victories is given in any copy of the text.* All this shows, 

I think, that our author intended to continue his work os he a^erwards states. 

® In some copies, Tughril and Kh alj. but these can scarcely be correct, 
and Tughril is most likely the name of the third Malik below, which, from the 
names being sometimes copied in a circle, or one after the other, l.ave got 
mixed up one with the other. 

7 In nearly every copy of the text containing this List. 

* This, word is doubtful. Sec Malik No. XVL in ilie next Section. 

* This word is doubtful also. See M-ilik No. XIX. 

* — Sana’! — doubtful : in one cripy ^ ajid in another 

* In one or two copies, Na§r-ud-l)In, Muhammad, ikc. 
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Malik-al-Kabir, ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlu Khan. 
Malik of Sind and of Hind ^ 

Malik Kara-Ku^ Kh an-i-Aet-kin, Malik of Loh9r. 

Malik-al-Kabir-ul-Mu’azzam, Baha-ul-Hakk wa ud-Dtn, 
Ghiyas-ud-Din, Balban-i-Uiugh Kh an ^ Malik of the 
Siwalikh and Hansi. 

Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak-i-Kashli Khan. Mubarak-i-Bar- 
Bak, the late. 

Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Kuret Kh an. Malik of 
Awadh. 

Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Tez Khan, Malik of Awadh. 

Such attributes of the saints, and endowments of the 
prophets, which the Most High God hath implanted in 
the great soul of this monarch and son of a monarch, 
and instilled into his august nature — piety, faith, probity, 
abstinence, compassion, clemency, mercy, beneficence, im- 
partiality, bounty, generosity, humility, purity, constancy, 
steadfastness, fasting and prayer, the perusal of the Holy 
Word, forbearance, gentleness, benevolence, harmlessness, 
justness, the love of the learned and of learning, regard for 
ecclesiastics, along with other admirable principles and 
inestimable qualities which are the requirements of 
sovereignty and principles of government, such as vigour, 
dignity, manliness, ardour, spirit, impartiality, kindness, 
liberality, and the conferring of obligations, with the con- 
currence of the people of the time — will not be found 
united in the person of any of the monarchs among the 
Sultans of by-gone days, or of the Maliks of past ages — The 
Almighty sanctify their tombs! — and the purity of the 
garment, and [other] admirable qualities, both external 
and internal, of this Sultan, and son of the Sultan — The 
Almighty exalt his dignity and enlighten his understand- 
ing! — are so abundant that they cannot be comprised 

s Nusrat-ud-Dfn, Sher K-han-i-Sunlcar. as well as Balban-i-Kashlu Kh an, is 
called Malik of Sind and /{ind. This may be in some way connected with the 
terms applied to the country east of the Sind or Indus, in the map of Sind in 
the Masalik wa Mamalik, in which the country' S. E. of Mansurah is called 
Bilad-us-Sind, and that immediately north of it, liilad-ul-Hind. 

< The best Paris — the “autograph” probably — and two or three others 
which are also comparatively mo<lcrn, invariably make the great blunder of 
styling Ulugil Khan ” — ^U. ! 
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within record or recital. The Almighty God preserve him 
on the throne oi his dominion continual and perpetual* ! 

Inasmuch as the accession of this Sultan, the son of the 
Sultan, to the throne of dominion took place in the be- 
ginning of the year 644 H., — the Almighty perpetuate his 
sovereignty ! — and that up to the period of this Chronicle 
will be fifteen years, each year thereof h4S been separated, 
in order that the events may be more accessible to the un- 
derstanding. 


First Year: 644 h. 

The Sultan-i-Mu’azzam, Nasir-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, 
Mahmud Shah, under a happy conjunction of the planets, 
with auspicious fortune, at a propitious time, and, with 
daily-increasing prosperity, ascended the throne of sove- 
reignty within the Ka§r-i-Sabz [Grden Castle] in the capital 
city of Dihli, on Sunday, the 23rd of the month of Mu- 
harram *, in the year 644 11 . ; and the Maliks and Amirs, 
the Sadrs and Grandees, and the Sayyids and 'Ulama, 
hastened to present themselves ^ at the sublime Court — 
may its sublimity never decrease ! — and performed the 
ceremony of kissing the blessed hands of this king of kings 

* Several of the words used by our author to express all these perfections, 
the like of which no other son of Adam ever possessed, are of the same signi- 
fication ; and, therefore, I have not repeated their meanings again ; but the 
context shows, that, however amiable and harmless he may have been, he was 
by no means fitted for his position, and was a mere tool or puppet. Our 
author’s flattering account of him must have been intended for Na|ir-ud-Din, 
Mahmud Shah’s own perusal. Compare Elliot here. 

The Tabahat-i-Ahbari states that he copied I^ur’ans, and completed two in 
each year — not excessive work — which were sold, and the proceeds he sub- 
sisted on. The author then goes on to say that he had but one wife, and no 
servant or slave girl, and that she used to cook his victuals and do all the 
work. This story, however, is very stoic indeed— as stale as the days of one of 
the early Khalifahs. It is not likely thu Ulugh Ehan would have allowed 
his daughter to be treated after that fashion ; but the account of the brilliancy 
of the Court of Na?ir-ud-Dtn, Mahmud ^ah, which may be gathered from 
the account given by our author at the end of the next Section, belies such a 
statement. The Sultan was God-fearing and pious — in the Musalnian sense 
of the word — and no doubt copied Kur’ans, but that he lived on the price 
they fetched, and that he could not afford to purchase a slave woman to 
do the household duties is absurd, when he could present /ortj' hcaJ of slaves 
to our author to send to his “dear sister” in Kiiurasan. Sec page 686, and 
the account of Ulugh Khan in the next Section. 

• The first month of the Muhammadan year. 

» Compare Elliot : vol. ii. page 346. 
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of august footstep ; and all of them, each in a manner 
befitting his own position, tendered the homage of con- 
gratulation on his accession to the throne. On Tuesday, 
the 25th of this same month, the Sultan held a public 
reception in the audience-hall of the Kushk-i-Firuzl [the 
Firuzi Castle] — the royal residence ; and all the people “ 
made public pledge of allegiance to the sovereignty and of 
submission to the mandates, of the beneficent monarch of 
excellent disposition and kingly countenance. All were 
rejoiced at the reconstitution of this dynasty, and all parts 
of the territory of Hindustan were pleased at this pro- 
sperous ® reign ; and may it be prolonged to the utmost 
limits of possibility I 

When the Sultan of Islam, Na§ir-ud-D!n, Mahmud 
Shah, set out from Dihli towards Bhara*!j on that fief 
being assigned to him [by his nephew, Sultan *Ala-ud-Din, 
Mas’ud Shah*], his mother, the Malikah-i-Jahan, Jalal-ud- 
Dunya wa ud-Din — may her prosperity endure®! — accom- 
panied him. He undertook many expeditions against the 
infidels’ in that territory and the mountains [adjacent]; 
and the province of Bhara’ij, through his auspicious arrival 
there, assumed a most flourishing condition. 

When, on account of those holy expeditions, and the 
flourishing condition [of the province], the fame of his 
government became diffused through the different parts of 
Hindustan, the Maliks and Amirs of the kingdom, having 
become apprehensive of Sultan *Ala-ud-Din, Mas*ud Shah, 
secretly despatched, to his presence, a written petition [to 
the effect] that, if the sacred footstep should turn towards 
the capital, Dihli, it would be a source of congratulation \ 

® The “approval’* of “the people** was neither asked nor required > in 
those days there was not so much fuss made about **the people*' as at present. 

® This prosperous reign may be judged of from the following pages — constant 
outbreaks, and continuai inroads on the part of the Mughals. and Sind, Multan, 
and Labor lost, or very nearly so, and not recovered for a long period. 

' See page 665. 

* Who his mother was is not known, but it does not follow that she was a 
“princess’* as in Elliot : in all probability she was a concubine. She 
cau 5 ied trouble enough afterwards. 

* This maker of holy war upon the infidels was then fifteen years old— a 
very experienced warrior doubtless. 

A few copies have “ and solic-ted his auspicious departure towards the 
capital.’* 
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The Malikah-i-Jahan, his motlier, adopting a good expe- 
dient, represented to the people to the effect that her son 
was going to the city of Dihli for the purpose of obtaining 
medicine and remedy for sickness ; and she placed the 
Sultan in a litter ; and the Malikah, his mother, taking 
him along with her. and. attended by a great number of 
domestics on foot and on horseback, set out from Bhara'ij 
towards the capital, Dihli. When night came on, they 
covered the blessed face of the Sultan with a woman s veil 
and placed him on horseback, and, proceeding with the 
utmost expedition, in a short space of time they reached 
Dihli on such wise that not a living being had information 
of the arrival of the august cavalcade of this monarch of 
felicitous reign until the day that he ascended the throne. 

After the seat of dominion became beautified and orna- 
mented by the grace and splendour of his person, in the 
month of Rajab, in the year 644 H., he raised his imperial 
standards and brought out his forces for the purpose of 
marching to the banks of the river Sind, and Banian and 
the destruction of the infidels of Chin [the Mughals]. and 
moved by successive marches*. On Sunday, the ist of 

» The I, O. L. MS.f No. 1952, an<l R. A. S. AfS. have MuU^ I 

« This passage plainly indicates that Bantan must be the hilly tract west of 
the upper part of the Sind-Sagar Do-abah It is not known by that name 
now. For the events of the Shamsi dynasty, after I-yal-timigh himself, as I 
have before stated, the only conUmpetary authority then living in the kingdom 
of Dihli was oar author ; but, for reasons we are not cognizant of, scarcely 
from want of information, he has not given many details respecting the 
different Mughal invasions and other events which took place in these reigns, 
and above we have a specimen of his concealment of facts. He gives some 
details, however, in the last Section in his account of the Mughals, for which 
place I shall reserve my remarks, merely mentioning here that, in the beginning 
of this year, 644 H., the Mughals extorted 100,000 diranu from Multan, then 
moved on to Labor, and extorted 30,000 dirams, 30 kharwars' of soft goods 
[cloths], and too head of captives. Our author must have passed all this over, 
as well as much more, to feed the vanity of his patrons. See also his account 
of Ulugh Kh an for a few more details. In Elliot’s India, all the important 
events in our author’s work concerning the Mughal raids on the frontiers of 

India have been ignored. i , . 

The Tarikh.i-Firuz-Shaht. copied in the Tabakat-i-Akbari, and its 

followers, would make us believe, contrary to our author, that, at the very 
outset of his reign, Sultan Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, assi^ed a canopy 
of state, a dur-bdsjt, and the dignity of Khan to Ulugh ILhao, but this is 
incorrect. Had the two former been allowed him, our author was not one to 

conceal such honour towards his great patron. . • u- 

In this part of Nafir-ud-Uin’s reign, the Dakhani historian, m lus 
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the month of Zi-Ka’dah, 644 H., he crossed the river of 
Lohor [Rawi], and issued commands to the forces of Islam 
to ravage the Jud Hills and around Nandanah^. Ulugh 
Khan-i-A'zam * — may his good fortune ® continue ! — who 
held the office of Amir-i Hajib, was nominated to the head 
of that army, and the Sultan with the camp, the followers, 
heavy material, and the elephants, encamped on the bank 
of the Sudharah *. 

Ulugh Kh an-i-A'zam took that army, and,, by the 
favour and aid of the Creator, he ravaged the Jud Hills 
and Jilam [Jhilam], and the Khokhars, and other con- 


endeavours to spin out his tale, inserts the nonsense about the removal 
of the feudatories of the Panjab, and with it quotes the stale story about 
Alexander’s message to Aristotle for advic^, which is related in Guzidah and 
others long before Firishtah wrote, respecting a king of TChwarazm. 

* See Elliot here also [India; vol. ii. page 346], where the editor, in a 

note, says “the text \^prinUd text?] has nandna^ but it is evidently a 

mistake for Sindh^'* or the river Indus, which agrees with what follows, 

and with Firishta's statement.^'* When Nandanah, in some places, is turned 
into P/Jrd/n,*’ and in one place is made “a fortified village. near Kanauj,” 
we can scarcely jexpect to find it in its right place. The Taba]j:at-i-Akban 
copies our author quite correctly and has Nandanah likewise, and Firishtah — 
the A/SS. copies of the work — follows the former likewise, with some 
additions of his own concoction; but in the “revised text” of Briggs 
Nandanah is turned into AlultdUy and that text has neither “Nandna” nor 
“Sindh,” and both Dow and Briggs, in their versions of Firishtah. have 
“territories near the Indus,” and “provinces on the Indus,” respectively. 
The words in our author’s text are al-s j also 

the account of Ulugh Kh an in the next Section for further particulars. 

* Mu’az^am signifies great jJ** — A’gam is the comparative of 

’Agim, and signifies greatest, and Ulugh is Turkish, and signifies greaty being 
equivalent to the Persian buzurg. Dow, referring to his appointment as 
Wazir — as Firishtah styles him Balban^i- Kh urd, copying the Tabal^at>i« 
Akbari, to distinguish him from Balban-i-Buzurg, as 'Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i- 
Ka^lu Kh an is styled in the TariJsh-i-Flruz-Shahi — calls him ** young 
Balin ” ! Ulugh Kh an, or Balban the Lesser or Minor, as the term signifies, 
was then only past forty ! This however is not so absurd as Lee, who, in his 
translation of Ibn Batuta [Ibn Batutab], [page 114] quoting the TabaVat- 
i-Akbari, to prove Dow wrong in calling him Balin, says that he was called 
Balaban the Lhvarf and actually gives the words to prove his words, 

^3*. being a d-warf \v\ his vocabulary ! ! 

* The printed text has iiL. here for and constantly makes the same 

mistake. 

' Or Sudhara — — “ is a town two and a half to- the north-west 

of Wnztrabad. In former times, the river Chinab — which, at this place, is 
also called the Sudhara — flowed close to the place, on the northern side, but 
now it is dikuroh to the north of it. There is no river SodraA* See the 
aLCount of Ulugh Kh an in the next Section. 
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tuniacioiis infidels^ in great numbers he sent to hcH. He 
puslvcd on as far as the bank of the river Sind and ravaged 
and plundered those parts, and returned again from tliencc 
on account of the difficulty of obtaining subsistence and 
necessaries for his troops. When he presented himself at 
the sublime Court after such success, and such a great 
renown, on Thursday, the 25th of Zi-Ka’dah of this same 
year, the auspicious standards moved from the bank of the 
river Sutjharah, and the force set out on its return towards 
the illustrious capital, the city of Dihli. The prayers for 
the Td-i-Azha were said in the karah^ [the hall of a 
Karwan Sarae or of a College] of Jalandar 
and from thence, stage by stage, the capital was reached. 

On this day, likewise, this servant of the state, Minhaj-i- 
Saraj, who is the writer of this [work], was presented [by 
order of the Sultan] with a cloak a turban, and a horse, 
with ornamented stirrups and bridle befitting a king\ 

Second Year : 645 h. 

The capital city Dihli was reached on the 2nd of Mu- 
harram, 645 H., and the Sultan remained at Dihli on 
account of the abundance of rain and severity of the rainy 
season. In the month of Jamadi-ul-Akhir of this same 
year, the camp and the royal pavilion were pitched in the 
direction of Pani-pat, and, in Sha’ban, [the Sultan] returned 
again [to Dihli] ; and the sublime standards moved to- 
wards the part of Hindustan situated in the Do-ab. Wiriiin 
the limits of [the district] of Kinnauj there was a fortified 
place and strong fort, the name of which was Talsandah ®, 

* And yet the Dakhant historian, Firiahtah, in his account of Mu’izz-ud-Din, 
Gh uri’s reign, says the Khokhars were converted to Islam at that time. 

5 The printed text has mountain, range of hills or mountain.s, instead of 
i^as above, and, consequently, in Elliot, the Sultan “offered up prayers 
on ik£ hiih of Jalandar,” which lies in a perfectly level tract of country, with no 
hill whatever within some forty miles of it. JCarah and hujrah are of very 
nearly the same signification. 

^ Such as §ufts and Darvveshes wear. 

* In this year Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-DIn, KarA-Kush Kh 5 n-i*Aet-kIn, the 
feudatory of Karah, was killed in that territory, but how, or by whom, is not said. 

« This place which is plainly written — Talsandah in all the copies of 

the text — with two exceptions, where it is Talandah and ui-U 

Talbandah — is turned into Nandana in the printed text and m Elliot, and 
Thomas follows the incorrect reading [Pathan Kings, page 12$], and although 
Nandaiiah, which is not only impossible, but does not occur m any copy of 
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which was reported to be as stout as the wall of Sikandar^. 
In that fort a body of infidel Hindus sought a place of 
security, and washed their hands of their lives. For a 
period of ten days, the troops of Islam in attendance at 
the august stirrup carried on the conflict against that place 
with the Hindus until they despatched the whole of those 
rebels to hell, and the place was taken. 

[An account of] this holy war, as by the faith prescribed, 
this servant of the realm has composed in poetry on five 
or six sheets ® of paper ; and all that happened on this 
expedition — the ravages by the way, the onslaughts and 
the slaughtering of the contumacious infidels, and taking 
of that stronghold, the successes which attended Ulugh 
Khan-i-A'zam in the slaying [of infidels] and taking 
Dalki and Malki * are, in those sections [of paper], fully 

the text, Gen. Cunningham [see Thomas: idenHJUs it **as JDeO’kaJi or 

No-ro-xf-PO-KYN-LO of Huen Thsang, L e. Nava deva kala, close to Rajgir, 
the fort of Alha and Udal, about fotxr miles S.£. of Kanauj.*’ I, however, 
fail to 6 nd the latter places even in the Indian AUas. 

The TabaVat'i'AkbarT does not mention the name of this place, but 
Firishtah [Briggs ** revised fext**] has which may be anything almost ; 
but Dow, in this instance, is much more correct here, and has Tdsindah, thus 
showing that the AfSS. of Firishtah used by him, although not “revised,” 
were correct ; whikt Briggs, in his version of Firishtah. styles it ** Bitunda'"* 
and idefttijies it with Bulandshahr [Anglicized into Boolo(mdshuhur\ the former 
name of which was Baran. The latter place is some forty miles S, E. of Dihlf, 
while BUhandah is about 200 miles to the N.W. of it ! 

There is Tilsurra — what the vernacular form of it is I do not know— 
about twelve miles S.S. W. of l^innauj, but off the present high road, and 
Thutteay about eight miles S., and Tirooa about ten miles S.W. of ^onnanj. 
The first mentioned place if written in the vernacular with S = ^ — which, in 
all probability, it is, mighty by a foreigner, be written «%u...l 7 for •S—b See 
also the accoimt of Ulugh Shan in the next 'Section. 

^ The Sadd-i-Sikandar, Sadd-i-Yajuj Majuj [wall of Gog and MagogJ, or 
Bab*ul-Abwab, the bulwark built to restrain the incursions of the northern 
barbarians into the Persian empire, and attributed to an ancient king, 
Alexander, not Alexander of Macedon. 

® A sheet of pa|>er folded to make a Juz or eight pages. 

• Every copy of the text here has y between the words and 

which seems meant for the copulative conjunction; but, farther on, under 
this reign, and also in the account of Ulugh Khan, there is na j If j 
is correct, and is intended for afidy “Dalki and Malkf” camiot possibly 
be the name of one person^ and we are plainly told that a Ranah is 
referred to. Without the 3 the passage could be read Dalki 0/ Malki, 
the latter would then refer to his stronghold or territory, the former being 
the most probable, or Salki ths ^lalkt, and the lost word would then refer 
to some office or title of the Ranah in question. The best St. Petersburg 
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and conipletely described in verse, and, after the name of 
the Sultan, it was entitled the NasirI Namah. In satis- 
faction thereof the author received from his Majesty the 
Sultan-i-Mu’azgam — may his sovereignty continue ! — a per- 
manent grant which should be received yearly ; and, from 
the IChaI;can-i-Mu*azzam Ulugh IChan - i - A*zam — the 
Almighty prolong his power ! — he obtained the grant of a 
village within the Hanst province — may the Most High 
God preserve and continue the both of them on the seat of 
sovereignty and cushion of vicegerency ! I now return to 
my Chronicle again. 

On Thursday, the 24th of the month of Shawwal. 645 H., 
that fort, after much fighting and great slaughter, was 
captured *, and, after that, on Tuesday *, the 12th of the 
month of ^t-Ka*dah of the same year, the territory of 
Karah was reached. Thirty* days previous to that, Ulugh 
Khan-i-A*zam, with the whole of the Maliks and Amirs 
and forces appointed to serve under him, had been 
despatched on an expedition ; and that lion-hearted 
Kh an, of Rustam-like nature, like Suhrab in battle, and of 
elephant-like person**, during that movement, showed such 
proofs of spirit and skill, as cannot be sufficiently praised, 
in important battles, the capture of strongholds and forts, 

AfS., however, has only the following words here: ilaugliUring 0/ tfu 

contunuicUwy and the taking 0/ DaUu and Malkiy' respecting which passage 
see note *, page 682. 

Because our author, in his usual fulsome manner, styles him ]SiaVan-i- 
signifying great king or emperor, it does net follow, nor does it 
mean, that he was king when this was written. Our author generally uses the 
word with respect to Ulugh Kh an, which has many significations ; and, 
as be ruled Na§ir-ud-Din as well as the country, it would not be a matter of sur- 
prise to find ‘ ‘ rule ” or “ power used here, without its being turned into a proof 
that he must have been on the throne when the identical passage was written. 

* In the account of Ulugh Kh an it is stated that he rejoined the Sultan, 
with his force, on his return from this expedition, on the last day — the 29th— 
of the month Shawwal. and that, after the festival of the A^ba — loth of Zi- 
l^ijjah, the last month of the year — the forces set out towards the capital, 
which was reached on the 24th of the first month of the following year 
646 H. See page 683. 

* Some copies of the text have Momlay. Tabakut*i* Akbari says the Sultan 
moved towards Ka^ah on the loth of that month. 

* In some copies of the text thre* days, hut that is evidently too short a 

time, as the context proves. 

^ Strong like an elephant he probably means. See Ihn Batubah's .account 
of Ulugh Kh an in a note to the account of that iVIalilx m the next Section. 

XX 
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making way through forests and wilds, the slaughter of 
obdurate infidels, the acquirement of booty and captives, 
together with making prisoners of the dependents of great 
Raes and Ranahs such as cannot be fully contained in the 
writing of the scribe nor the narrative of the detailer : a 
little has been rendered into verse in the book [entitled] 
the NasirI Namah. 

There was a Ranah in those mountains and that tract [of 
country] which they were wont to call Dalki and Malki ^ 

* Here, contrary to the preceding passage just noticed, no • is used in the 
majority of the copies of the text, including the oldest and best ones; and in 
the account of Ulugh Khan also, in the next Section, no j is used. There our 
author says that i was a Ranah in the vicinity of the river Jun wkUk 

is beticeett Kdtinjar and A’araJt,^* and evidently referring to the country, not the 
Ranah. He then says that: “this stronghold was taken, together with the 
whole of the Ranah’s family, kinsmen, and children, &c.” Ropes and ladders 
had lo be used in gaining access “/t/ i/u pltice." It is scarcely probable that 
our author would write two or three different versions of this affair — he wrote 
one in verse, as mentioned above — without referring to the name of the 
country or the place taken, and this tends to prove that one of these names at 
least, if not both, refers to the Ranah’s country or fortress. They cannot 
possibly both refer to the name of one man : tl)at is simply impossible, as 
Ranah ” is plainly indicated both here and farther on. Without the • the 
words would form a very improbable Hindu proper name, but they might then 
be read Dalki of Malki, the last word being the name of his stronghold t>r 
country, which is possible, or Dalki the Malki, when the last word would refer 
to some title or office, which seems improbable. As no vowel points are given, 
and as may stand for ^ as well as for the words may be Dulki, Dalakt, 
Mulki, and Malki, or Dulgi and Mulgi or DaJagi and Malagi, and the like. 
The more correct spelling may be — Dhalki or Dhulki, and — 

Mhalkt or Mahalki, as foreigners are very apt to leave out the ^ — h — in 
Hindi words, and to write j — d — for 3-d. There is a place similarly 
named in the Antarbed Do-abah, thus showing that it is not uncommon. 

See the note to this passage in the account of Ulugh Kh an in the following 
Section. 

In the best St. Petersburg copy of the text, which I have found particularly 
correct in most instances where others have been most defective, and also in 
the best British Museum copy, this passage is different from that in all the other 
copies of the text collated, and throws quite a different light upon the matter by 
the mere difference of the pronoun, they having — that instead of >' — he^ &c., 
and I have, consequently, taking the reasons above stated with this rendering 
of the passage in those two first-named copies, no hesitation in adopting this 
solution of this very tedious passage, which is as follows: — 

and as I have rendered it above. The only doubt remaining is, whether the 
word may refer to the Ranah or not, as with, or without the j both 

words might refer to the country. 

The Tabakat-i-Akbari copies from our author here, but merely says that 

' the Ranah’s (district, place, town, &c.] of j taken.” 
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with numerous dependents, and fighting men beyond com- 
pute, and possessing dominions and wealth unlimited, and 
strong places, and defiles and passes of excessive strength, 
the whole of which he [Ulugh Khan] devastated, and 
captured all the dependents, together with the women and 
children of that accursed one, and obtained great booty. 
Of one description of horses alone, fifteen hundred head 
fell into the hands of the Musalman forces, and, from this, 
one may infer the extent of other booty. After he [Ulugh 
Khan] thus felicitously had rejoined the sublime Court, all 
expressed exultation at these successes ; and the imperial 
standards, on Thursday, the 12th of the month of Zi- 
Hijjah, 645 H., returned from that territory [Karah®]. 

On this march, Malik Jalal-ud-Dtn, Mas’ud Shah, who 
was the feudatory of Kinnauj, and the Sultan’s brother, 
presented himself at the Court. He accomplished [the 
ceremony of] kissing the sublime hand, and returned ; and 
the army of Islam and the imperial standards, by regular 
marches, continued moving towards the illustrious capital, 
Dihli, until the 


Third Year: 646 11., 


When, on Wednesday, the 24th of the month of Mu- 
harram, 646 ll., the Sultan [with his forces] reached the 
seat of empire again on his return from this expedition. 
I'he city was decorated for the occasion, and with felicity 
and majesty he took his place in the seat of sovereignty ^ 
At this period, Malik Jalal-ad-Din, Mas’ud Shah [the 


Firishtah copies from il in the same manner nearly, with some additions of his 
own ; hut ho do^s not tHontion anything whatever of tn'o rajah'., as rendered 
by Rkigcs, “M** Rnjiihs Dulky ami Mu/Ay," but, on the other liand, 
rajah.” 

The situation of this Kanah’s country is plainly indicated in the passage in 
the account of Ulugh Khan, and refers to the tract i«nme<liately west of the 
S.W. Tons river. I think “ Garwa near Shcc.raji)ur (^iw-iaj-pur ?J in 
Targanah Barah of Allahabad,” referred to by Mr. T. E. Atkinson in the 
proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bi-noai. for June, 1874, pages 
123-4, is too far cast to have been one of the places de-siroycd by 

Ulugh Khan. 

® Compare Elliot here. 

' In Elliot this sentence is rendered!, “On Wcnlnesday, Ac., the Sult.m 
reached Dchit, and took his seat upon the throne with great state.” I have 
already mentioned how oriental cities arc dccoratcrl. note , page 616. 

X X 2 
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Sultan’s brother], who, when he presented himself to the 
Sultan [on his march back from Karah], had been nomi- 
nated to the fiefs of Sanbhal and Buda'un, became suddenly- 
filled with fear and terror, and from Sanbhal and Buda’un 
proceeded towards Lohor ®, by way of the hills of Sihnur. 

The Sultan-i-Mu’azzam continued at the capital for a 
period of seven months, until the month of Sha’ban, 646 

H. , when the sublime standards moved out of Dihli, and 
[the Sultan] gave directions for undertaking expeditions 
against the infidels in different parts of the hills and plains, 
and, having nominated Amtrs to proceed to different parts, 
he returned to the capital ; and, on this expedition, the 
Sultan did not happen to proceed a greater distance. On 
Wednesday, the 9th of the sacred month of Zi-Hijjah, in 
felicity and power, he reached the capital 

The forces of Islam pushed on towards the Koh-payah 
[skirts of the hills — of Mewat] and Rantabhur. On this 

® Rendered in Elliot, “When Malik Jalalu-d-din waited upon the king as 
he was returning, he was appointed governor of Sambal and Baddun, but he 
all at once took aiarm about these two districts and came to the capital." ^The 

I. O. L. MS., the R. A. S. MS., the best Paris MS., and the Calcutta printetl 
text, are minus one line or more here. There was no cause of alarm about 
those districts, and the capital was the place, above all others, that he would 
avoid. Our author makes a mystery of this affair. In his account of Ulugh 
]^an, he says, the Dihli troops marched to the banks of the 'Blah and back 
again in 646 H., but no reason is given ; and this movement was evidently 
connected, in some way, with the Prince’s flight. In the account of ’Izz-ud- 
Dln, Balban-i-Kashlu ^lan, and Nu§rat-ud-Dfn, Sher £hun-i-Sun^ar, in 
the next Section, and in the last Section, some farther references will be found 
to this matter. It is said he fled to the Mughals. 

* Compare Elliot, vol. ii. page 349. This passage is certainly hnperfect, 
for, on turning to the corresponding month and year, in the account of Ulugh 
^lan, it is in a manner explained. It was in Sha’ban. 646 H., that Nasir-ud- 
Din, Mahmud Sh^. moved towards the upper provinces, referred to in the 
preceding note, which evidently was coruiected wi^ the flight of his brother to 
Labor. The paragraph mentioning this circumstance might almost be inserted 
above, and it would make the matter clear. It is as follows: — “In the month 
of Sha’ban, 646 H-, the royal standards moved towards the upper provinces, as 
far as the extreme frontiers, and the bank of the river Bial), and from thence 
returned to the capital.” It was after this that Amirs were sent on the 
expeditions against the infidels, it not being considered advisable, seemingly, 
to pass beyond the Btah, and therefore Nasir-ud-Dln, Mahmud Shah, returned 
to the capital again, after appointing some of his Amirs to move against some 
of his contumacious Hindu subjects. 

It is remarkable that, since the year 639 h., after the sack of Labor by the 
Mughals, we do not ftnd it again mentioned as a province of the Debit 
kingdom, and this passage confirms it. 
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expedition, and during the stay of the Sultan at the 
capital, two events occurred. The one was this, that Kazi 
Jamal-ud-Din, the ^afur^an! [i.e. Shaburgham] v/ks 
accused, and, from Friday, the 9th of the month of Zi- 
Hijjah, in the Kasr-i-Safed [the White Castle], was re- 
moved from his Kazi-ship, and, by command, left the city 
and departed towards Buda’un ; and, on the 12th of Zt- 
Hijjah, by the endeavour, of ’Imad-ud-Din-i-Rayhan, he 
was put to death ‘ : the other was that Malik Baha-ud-Din, 
T-bak, the ]^hwajah, in the vicinity of the fortress of Ran- 
tabhur*, attained martydom at the hands of the infidel 
Hindus, on Sunday, the nth of the month of Zi-Hijjah — 
may he receive grace and forgiveness ! 


Fourth Year: 647 h. 

On Monday, the 3rd of the month of Safar, 647 H., 
Ulugli ^an-i-A*zam, with the forces of Islam, and the 
sublime standards, returned in triumph to the capital 
again *. As Ulugh Khan-i-A'gam was the asylum of the 
Sultan's dynasty, the prop of the army, and the strengi:h 
of the kingdom, with the concurrence of all the Grandees 
and Maliks of the realm, it was his daughter's good fortune 
to become the Malikah-i-Jahan * [Queen of the Universe 
— the Royal consort], and this marriage took place on 

* Compare Elliot, vol. ii. page 349. Tmad-ud-Dtn did not kill him. 

* For further particulars of this expedition, meagre as they are, see the 
account of UIu^ Kh an in the next Section. 

* This is the first occasion that the “sublime standards” are said to have 
acLoinpanied Ulugh Kh an. 

* This passage is inverted altogether in Elliot [page 349]. The printed 

text is perfectly correct here, and has, like the AfSS. copies of the work, the 
words — — which have been rendered totally con- 
trary to their meaning, vi2. : — the Sultan his daughter to the son 0/ the 

/C^dn ”! Na?ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, was, at this time, in the 21st year of 
his age. Thomas [Pathan Kings, page 125], led astray by the above trans- 
lation probably, falls into the same error. 

Our author has forgotten to state here, although he has remembered it in his 
account of him, that it was shortly after this event that Malik Gh iyas-ud-Din, 
Balban, was dignified with the title of Ulugh Khan, the Deputy-ship of the 
kingdom, and leadership of the troops, and that his brother, Malik Saif-ud- 
Din, I-bak-i-Kashll Kh an, was made Amlr-i-Hajib, and, on Nag-awr being 
taken from Malik Balban-i-Kashlu Khan, that fief was made over to the new 
Amlr-i-I^jib. See the account of him in next Section. 
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Monday, the 20th of Rabt’-ul-Akhir 647 H. May the 
Most High God preserve all three, the protection and prop 
of the Muhammadan faith, in sovereignty, honour, and 

prosperity ! • » • 

In this year likewise, on the lOth of Jamadi-ul-AIdiir, 

Kazi Jalal-ud-Din, KasanT, arrived from Awadh, and 
became Kazi of the realm. On Monday, the 22nd of the 
month of ^a’ban the imperial standards moved out of 
the capital, Dihli, and, on Sunday, the 4|.th of the month 
of Shawwal of this same year, crossed the Jun, for the 
purpose of undertaking a holy expedition against the 
Hindus ; and forces were told off to operate in that tract. 

Letters from the sister of this frail individual [the author] 
arrived from lOiurasan, and they were represented to the 
sublime consideration, and the Sultan — Long may his 
Khilafat continue t through the recommendation of Ulugh 
Khan-i-A’zam — may Almighty God long preserve and 
prolong both their lives ! — conferred an honorary robe, a 
f/iisd/ [royal grant] for forty head of captives ^ and a 
hundred kUar-'wdrs weight of gifts. 

* Some copies have the 6th of Jamadl-uhAkJlin but the date and month 
above is confirmed in the account of Ulugh Ehan. 

® Farther on, in the next Section, our author says that Ulugh moved 

from the capital on Monday, the 9th of Sha’ban. and the camp was pitched at 
the ford over the Jun, and hostilities at once commenced against the infidels. 

7 The translator of this passage in Elliot [vol. ii. page 35^1 turns 
40 captives into 100 beasts 0/ burden! The words in the text, the Calcutta 
printed text included, are perifeclly plain, and to make it unmistakeably so, the 
word A — ttafar^ applied solely to human beings^ is used. The passage is 
thus rendered in Elliot : — ''he [the Sultan]Te/aj pleased to grveHER ostehusidred 
BEASTS OF BURDEN, and otte httndred ass-loads of presents.'* In a foot note, 
the Editor states “the word used is for which the dictionaries give the 
meaning [it is an every-day word almost in the Persian of the £ast\ of 
‘captive, slave, servant.’ It can hardly bear this meaning here, and in other 
places it is connected with [?] asp (horse) so I have translated it * beast of 
burden,’ from the verb burdan to carry” ! ! 

If bardah cannot bear this meaning here, how is it that, at page 371 of the 
same work, the Editor does not translate the same word, printed in italics, 
beast 0/ burden 7 Why cannot it bear this meaning? Was it too shocking \.o 
think that captives should thus be sent away to be sold ? It was a common 
practice nevertheless, and the meaning is captives who had been made slaves of. 
Our author, in the next Section, gives the particulars of his proceeding to 
Multan with his slaves, to despatch them to his “ dear sister ” in Khurasan, 
and there he uses the word — ghuldmnny an ’Arabic word, whilst tsy — 

bardah is pure Persian ; and, in his account of Ulugh Kh an, in the next 
Section, but which identical part has been omitted in Elliot [page 368] as 
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On Wednesday, the 24th of the month of Zi-Hijjah, the 
august standards returned to the capital ; and, on Monday, 
the 29th of the same month, the author set out from Dibit 
for the purpose of proceeding to Multan, in order to 
despatch tlie captives to Khurasan. When he reached the 
Haiisi district, by the sublime command of the Kh an-i- 
Muazzam, Ulugh Kh an-i- A*zam. the author took posses- 
sion of the village conferred on him by Ulugh Kh an *. and 
opportunity offered of proceeding to Multan by way of 
Abuhar ® ; and, in the 

Fifth Year: 648 ir.. 

On Sunday, the i Uh of the month of Safar, 648 H., an 
interview was obtained with Malik Sher Khan-i-Sunkar. 
on the bank of the Biah *, and from thence, proceeding 

** mattfrs piTnonal of tfu author f — but not more so than a vast deal more in 
lliis work, .iml as persona] here as there — ot>r author again mentions forty luad 
of oaf'iirt's^ A:c. Kh ar-war, although literally an ass. load, is here used to 
signil'y the weight of an ass-load, but it does not follow that the loads were 
carried by asscs. 

’* Further details re.«pectiug these matters will be found in the account 
of Ulugh Kh .~vn in the next Section. 

® Ihn Hatutah, who proccetled “from Multan, the principal city of Sind,” 
louaiiU J->ihli, sa} “the first city [town?] we reached appertaining to Hin- 
dustan, and the hr&t in this ilircction, was Abuhar. It is of small size and 
closely built, and has much water and cultivation.” 

'rhi« Statement of our author respecting this interview proves beyond 
a doubt, that, at this periotf, the Blah flowed m /ts old bod, between the 
present Sutlaj anti the Cilh^ab, as it W’ould have been impossible, in proceeding 
direct from Abuhar to Multan, to have otherwise met Slier Kha n on the Biah. 
See remarks on “'I'he Lost River” in last .Section. 

* The I. O. L. Mi>. No. 1952, and R. A. S. MS., and Calcutta printed 
text, here have *W ^ — the bank of the water [rn'er] Sindh and 

li'uih — -.and the w'ords arc thus translated in F.l l lOT [vol. ii. page 350) “on 
the banks of the rner SiND and Biyah,” hut for two persons to hold an inter- 
view on these two rivers at the same time is rather difficult from three other 
rivers and vast tracts of country — in fact the whole Panjab— intervening betw'een 
them. Our ai\lhor’s words are perfectly clear and intelligible, but the words 
j .Oi - — Sindh and " — are not contained in the text. One modem copy has 
v-!— the bank of the Siud-i /iidh [i.e. the river of Biah], which 
probably the editors ol the Calcutta text took for the Indus, as the term is 
— in a proper sense of course— both to signify the Indus, and also afty 
river, its proper .Sanskrit meaning. 

In a note to the above passage in Ei-LIOT, the Editor says, with reference 
to the words— “mulakat-i-Sher Khan ha?il shud”— “our text has no nomi. 
native in this sorttence,” and, (hat “the words show that the person who had 
he interview xtuis not sttf'erxor in rank to .Sher Khan, As the subject. 
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omyards towards Multan, the author, on Wednesday, the 
6th of Rabi'-ul-Awwal of that year, reached it. Malik 
’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Ka^lu' Khan, arrived that same 
day from U chch ah for the purpose of taking Multan, and 
there was an opportunity of an interview with him. The 
author continued to remain there up to the 26th of the 
month of Rabi’-ul-Akhir, and the capture of Multan, which 
was in the hands of a retainer of Malik Sher Kh an, was 
not effected. The author set out to return to the capital, 
and Malik *Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlu Kh an, retired 
towards Ochchah, The author returned by the route of 
the fort of Marut^ to Sursuti and Hansi, and reached 
Dihli again on the 22nd of J amadi-ul- Akhir. 

In the month of ^awwal of this same year, Ikhtivar- 
ud-Din-i-Kurez, from Multan, made a great number of 
Mughals captive, and sent them to the capital ; and the 
city of Dihli’was decorated for this success of the Nagiri 
dynasty*. In this year likewise, on Friday, the 17th of 

a mere continuation of the sentence above there can be no doubt as to who is 
referred to, and, as the nominative to a passh>€ ve-t'O is never expressed in the 
Persian language, it is not astonishing that ovir author does not use it here. 
The words above are “the interview with Sher KJi an [lit. Kh an] WAS 

attained or acquired,” not “had an interview;” but what proves — except the 
previous sentence, which is clear enough — the superiority or inferiority of the 
two persons, I am at a loss to discern. 

It is the TabaVat-i-Akbari, not Firishtah — for he is a mere copyist of the 
former work, as I have often shown here already — who takes the Sultan, who 
never left Dihli that year, to the Blah, and says that Sher Kh an joined him 
there, but does not mention anything about 20,000 horse. The same work 
takes the Sultan to Multan and U chch ah^ the former of which places he is 
therein state<l to have reached on the 6th of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 64S H. In this 
case cur author has only been' mistaken for tfu Sultan! See the account of 
Malik Taz‘ud-Din, Balban*i-Kashlu Kh an, in the next Section. 

* The printed text turns Kashlu Kh an-i-Balban into Lashkar Khan, and in 
Elliot [vol. ii. page 350] it is so translated, and Thomas [PathAn Ki^NGS, 
page 125] turns Sher Kh an into the brother of Ulu gh Kh an ! He was his 
uncle's son - — his cousin merely. 

Marut is a well known place on the route from Dihli to U chch ah. 
** A/irat” is utterly impossible. One is W. of Dihli, and the other E. A 
person would go a little out of his way to go to Multan from Dihli by way of 

AHrat.” See the account of Ulugh Kh an, and Elliot, vol. ii. page 350. 
Our author went as far a-s the river Jhilam to see the captives off. 

* It IS strange that no particulars are given respecting the capture of these 
Mughal prisoners by Ikhtiyar-ud-Dtn-i-Kurcz from, not at, Multan, which 
caused Dihli to be decorated. It is" not even referred to in the acco'unt 
of Ulugh Klian. It was <juite lime to gain some success — although this is a 
very doubtful one— over the ^lughal^, for they were continually encroaching 
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the month of Zi-Ka*dah, Kazi Jalal-ud-D!n, Kasani, re- 
signed his existence to the most sublime dynasty — the im- 
maculate Ruler of the Universe. 


Sixth Year : 649 h. 

Malik *l2z-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlu Kh an, having com- 
menced to act in a refractory manner at Nag-awr, in this 
year the august standards moved towards that place, upon 
Avhich Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlu Kh an, presented 
himself and made his submission, and the sublime stand- 
ards returned [to the capital *]. 

Subsequently to this, Malik Sher Kh an marched from 
Multan* against Uchchah, and Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Bal- 
ban-i-Kashlu Kh an, pressed on from Nag-awr towards 
O chch ah. and went to Malik Sher Kh an [in his camp] and 
was detained, and relinquished the fort of U^chah to 
him and, leaving it, turned his face towards the capital. 

upon the Panjab, and by and by we shall find them permanently located on 
the banks of the Btah. This is the affair out of which Firi^t.ih, but not the 
Tabakat-i-Akbarf, makes Sher Kh an take Gh azniii from the Mughals referred 
in note •, page 690, and in the account of Sher Kh an in the next Section. 

Some thne previous to this, in 647 H., Malik Saif»ud-Dfn, Hasan, the 
^j^arlugh, who was able to hold his territory of Banian notwithstanding the 
Mughals, advanced from that tract to attack Multan, which fief Malik 
Balban-i-Kashlu Kh an then held, together with Cclichah. He advanced 
from Ochchah to drive away the Karlugh anny. An engagement ensued near 
Multan, Hasan, the Karlugh. "’as slain, but his people kept his death secret — 
although a party of horsemen, in Malik Balban’s army, devoted themselves to 
kill the ICarlugh chief— and Malik Balban was utuler the necessity of <lelivcring 
up Multan, which he hatl entered after the engagement. We must suppose 
that Hasan’s eldest son — the Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Muhammad — hereafter to 
be mentioned, took the command of the Karlugh army, to whom Malik Balban 
had to surrender Multan, which Malik Sher ^jan shortly after recovered from 
them, when he installed there his own retainer— Ikhti>ar-ud-Din j-Kure2, 
above alluded to. See the account of Sher Khan in the next Section. 

I have already mentioned how eastern cities arc decorated. Compare 
Elliot also here. 

* Ulugh Khan’s brother was put in charge of Nag-awr. 

® In his account of Malik Balkan, in the next Section, our author says Sher 
Khan advanced from Tabarhindah an«l Labor upon l^chchah. 

‘ In Elliot, vol. ii. page 351, this is rendered “but he -.ens in his 

emonuUr u>Uh Sher Kb.dn and quiell> surrendered the fort.” No encounter 
whatever took place bet\vecn them, and the event h.appened precisely as our 
author relates above. The details of it will be found in the account of 
Balban-i-Kashlu Khan and of Sher iChan in the next Section, which see. 
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Oti Sunday, the 17th of the month of Rabi’-ul-Akhir', 
649 H., he presented himself at the sublime Court, and the 
fief of the district and city of Budaun® was assigned to 
him. 

In this year, likewise, on Sunday, the lOth of the month 
of Jamadi ul-Awwal, for the second time, the Kaz!-ship of 
the realm, together with the jurisdiction of the capital'^, 
was entrusted to this servant of the state, Minhaj-i-Saraj, 
by the sublime command ; arid, on Tuesday, the 25th of 
the month of Sha’ban, the sublime standards moved 
towards Gwaliyur, Ch andiri. Nurwul ' [Nurwur], and 

The TabaVat-i-Akbari places this event immediately afUr the taking of the 
stronghold of Nun\ur, instead of before, although our author says that the 
Sultan set out for diandirt and RIalwah in Sha’ban. which is the eighth 
month of the year. 

® One of the two most important fiefs of the kingdom of Dihll in those 
days. 

That exceedingly trustworthy historian, Firishtah, perpetrates a nice blunder 
here. He states immediately after the Nurwur affair, that ** Shcr £lian took 
Ghaznin from the Mughals, and, for some time, read the Kh utbah and coined 
the money there in the name of Sultan Nlsir-ud-Din ” ! ! All this ridiculous 
nonsense is concocted from the aifair of Ikhtiyar-ud-DIn-i-Kurez and the 
Mughals mentioned previously by our author. Elfhinstone is also led 
away by this nonsense, through the translations of that writer’s work, and 
Marshman and some others of the compilers of Indian history follow suit of 
course. The last-*named writer adds that it is the only irruption recorded from 
that quarter during the period of ** authentic history^ So much for the 
authentic history. See page 694, and account of Sian in the next 

Section. 

y This refers to his duties as no doubt, but the word used in the text is 

vi—jC. — ^jurisdiction, authority, sway, &c., and does not mean magistrate^ 
although it might, in a prop>er place, mean magistracy. 

‘ Tliere is no doubt respecting the nanie of this place ; Nurwul and Nurwur, 
or Nirwul and Nirwur, are one and the same thing,, the letters j and J in 
Hind! being interchangeable. It is no doubtful place, and lie.s some 40 miles 
ea>,t of Bhopal, in Lai. 23'^ t8'. Long. 78®. • The other places mentioned with 
it indicate its whereabouts. The majority of the best copies of the text have 
CJtiahar-i-Ajar, and one iri M^S. j and ^ are often con- 

founded. It is probably the manner in which a Musalman, and a foreigner, 
would write — Chaha(Jah — by putting ^ to represent the sound 

of Sanskrit ^ The word here written — ajar or achdr^ in one copy of 
the text, in the account of Nusfat-ud-Dln, Ta*ya.sa’I, in the next Section, has 
— ajdrnah, which may be meant for — achdryah. J standing for . 

This Rajah is, probably, ** Ch ahada Diwa,” as referred to by Thomas 
[Pa'IHan Kings : pages 69-70J, but it seems very doubtful whether he was 
ever tributary to I-yal*timish. The second word is, probably, meant for 
^1^^ — Acharya— spiritual guide, or teacher, &c., only^ in other places 
farther on, he is styled ‘j-b — Kanah nf Ajar, and d.Oi* jy' — that 

Uindu tellovv, (Ue Ajarl, or, oj Ajarl, and ‘*’j — KanaJj <»/ Ajar!, and 
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Mahvah, and, on this expedition, they reached near unto 
MilUvah. Chahar, the Ajar, who was the greatest of all 
the Racs of that tract of country, who had about 5000 
horsemen well trained to arms, and 200,000 footmen, was 
routed ; and the fortress which had been constructed by 


him, among defiles and passes, was taken and plundered, 
and booty and captives fell into the hands of the Musal- 
man army. During this expedition the Khan-i-Mu’az^am. 


Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, displayed proofs of much energy 


and skill ; and, in safety, and under the protection of God, 


Chahir and Jahir Ajari, who was a Ranah, &c., all of 
which various designations make the ideniification difficult. 

Tn Sanskrit, Aghari means strict in the observance of religious ceremonies, 
and Acharaj and Acharya mean a spiritual guide or preceptor. Hodgson, in 
his **Sl'cic/t of Buddhism'*'' contained in Part I., Vol. 2nd, of the “Transac- 
tions OF THF. Ro. As. Soc. for 1829,” pages 231 and 245, mentions the 
Vajra AchAryas. He says “The Bandyas are divided into two classes ; those 
who follow the Vdhya-charya, and those who adopt the Ahhyantara-charya^ 
words equivalent to the Grihastka dsram and Vairdgl dsram of the Bi dhtnanns. 
The first class is denominated Bhikshu; the second, Vajra Acharya.” 
This last term is evidently similar in some way to the same name applied 
to this gieat “Rae.” See also the account of thb affair, in the notice of 
Ulugh Khan in the next Section, and compare Eli.iot, vol. ii. page 351. 

The Tarikh-i-Mubarak-Shahi styles him Hatja Diw, and the 

Tajkaiat-ul-MuIuk yo — yahir Diw— but in all probability the is 
merely r ^ points omitted, as no Hindu name w.)uld have the 

peculiar^’Ar&ic -—and says he had 60,000 horse and 200,000 foot, hut lh. se 
latter would be mere rabble in any case, that he was om of the Ivaj.nhs of 
Chandirf and Malwah, and that, on the 7 ooy hack from this ex)>alition. llio 


fortress of Nurwur or-Nirwur was taken. 

The TabaVat-i-Akbari states that the Sultan marched against ^ 
Achar Diw. with a large army, on the 6th of Sha’ban of this year, mentions 
the mimber of the hostile troops as given by our author, and that a great baiile 
took place in which AfiUSr Diw was overthrown, after which his stronghold 
was taken by assault, and the Sultan returned to Dihll. 

Firishtah copies the above, but styles him ,.a (the us«l by How 

however appears to have had . a Sahir r>'"l \ I, * 

very recently built this stronghold of Nurwnr or N.rwur, which, m Hrk.os 
rJis^d UXU is turned into .y -Tirur. which, of course, is totally ‘"“rrect. 

According to Tod [vol. i. page 89], this stronghold was erecUd by ^ branch 
of the Cujhiuaha [he probably means the ... ,,«*^KaQhwahah R^JP' ■>] 
and was “a celebrated fortress” and “the alxide of the celebrated R.aja Nala 
V. hose descendants .onlmuxd to hold possession throushout all 
the Tatar andlUoghal dominion, when deprived of it by the Mahrattas, fvc 
CT course: who ever heard of Rajputs being overcome bP Mu-'-"; ««>; 
by accident or mistake or some black treachery. be 

rLianees? Our author, consequently, must be wrong, and tl.e Raip.i s ri ht. 
It seems strange that sucli a great Ranah as tliis was is not mentioned l.y 


Rajput annalists. 
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the sublime standards moved back again towards the 
capital. 


Seventh Year : 650 h. 

The sublime standards returned to Dihli on Monday, 
the 23rd of the month of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 650 H., after 
which, for a period of seven months, attended by auspicious 
fortune and increasing felicity ^ the Sultan continued at 
the illustrious seat of government, and, during this period, 
was engaged in the diffusion of goodness and establishing 
usages of justice and equity. 

On Monday, the 22nd of the month of Shawwal of this 
year, the Sultan departed in the direction of Lohor with 
the intention of marching to Uchchah and Multan®, and 
at the time of bidding farewell, in the vicinity of Kaithal, 
the Sultan bestowed upon the author a special honorary 
robe, together with a horse with complete furniture and 
trappings ornamented with gold and a saddle. 

During this march all the Kh ans. Maliks, and Amirs of 
the adjacent parts, assembled and attended the sublime 
stirrup; and Kutlugh Kh an from the territory of Bhlanah^ 

^ Ren<lcrecl iii Elliot, “in great comfort splendour.” The original 
is: — h 

3 The I. O. L. d/i*., R. A. S. MS., the best Paris MS., and prin^d text here, 
have “tlie Sultan departed lC)\vards Lohor and Giiaznin* by the way of 
Ccbchah and Multan” !! The Editors of the printed text must have h.ad 
peculiar ideas of tlicir own on geographical matters not to have tlelccted this 
bluiuler of the copyists. Where Gh aimtn ? where Lohor? Tlie word 
in ilic original text has been turne^l into by the copyists of the three 

former, but a very little discrimination would have convinced any one of the 
utter impossibility of its being correct. The Calcutta text, however, is faithfully 
foll-nvcil in F.LLioT. See \oI. ii. page 352. 

Wliat was the object of proceeding in the direction of I.ahor with the inten- 
lion of marching to Multan an<l Ccbchah does not appear, unless it was 
to tleprive ^er Khan. Ulu,gh Khan’s kinsman, of those places and their 
<lcpen(lencies, and restore them to Malik Ralban-i-Kashlu Kh.in [which was 
done], and that this was the first move in the Rayhani plot, which the latter 
Malik supported against Ulugh Khan ; for, as yet, Malik ^er Kh an had not 
left the country, an<l Malik I’alban was feudatory of HudaTin. The Mughal 
raids may possibly have been ilic cau-c ; but, whatever it may have been, the 
Biah was the farthest point reached up'on lliis occasion. See the account of 
IiaU>an-i-Kashlu Khan in next Section. 

* rume«l into “Sihwan ' .an<l “.sThwan” respectively in the Tab.ak.at-i- 
AkbarT and Eirl^tah, and the latter has the impossible for Je in the 
title r)f Tzz-ud-DIn. lJa!b.;ti-i-]vashlrj lOiin. 
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and 'Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlu * Khan, from Buda’un, 
with their respective followings, accompanied the sublime 
standards to the boundary of the river Biah. 'Imad-ud- 
Din-i-Rayhan [at this time] secretly subverted the mind 
of the Sultan and the Maliks towards Ulugh Kh an-i- 
A’zam, and their minds were greatly changed. 


Eighth Year: 651 h. 

When the new year came round, on Tuesday, the ist® of 
the month of Muharram, 651 H., command was given to 
Ulugh Khan-i-A*zam, from the encampment at Hasirah^ 
to proceed to his fiefs*, the territory of Siwalikh and Hansi. 
When the Khan-i-Mu’azzam, in conformity with that 
command, reached Hansi, the Sultan, with his forces, in 
the beginning of the month of Rabi’-ul-Awwal of this same 
year, returned to the capital, and changed the feelings of 
the grandees [as well as] the offices [they held*]. 

In the month of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, the inasnad of the 
Wazir-ship was transferred to the Ayn-ul-Mulk the 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, Muhammad, Junaidi% and to Malik 


* The Calcutta text turns him into LasJilicir Kh an, but such a name does not 
occur throughout the whole of our author’s work. 

* In the next Section, the last day of Muliarram. 

7 This name is doubtful, and I fail to recognize the place. It is .scarcely 
written twice exactly alike in any of the copies of the text coll.atcxl, but it 
certainly is not •“ Kohtak.” In the different copies of the text it is 

— ■ j--— f or < and eCi' or and the like. 

8 Both here and in the account of Ulugh Khan in the siext Section, in 
Elliot [vol. ii. pages 352 and 370], this is translated “his estatc-s in the 
Siwalik hills;" but they were exceedingly extensive trsiaUs. Ulugh Khan hold 
the prtrjince of Hansi and the Siwalikh in ficf, which then appears to have 

been the peculiar appanage of the AntIr-i*Hajib. 

8 In Elliot, “directed his attention to the nobles and public affairs,” but 
the context plainly shows what is meant, ami it is to be presumc<l that the Sultan, 
during Ulugh IQirin's tenure of olTice, directed his attention to public affairs 
and to the great also. 

* This title, signifying Hu rye of the state, like the following, signifying the 
rC'^ulator of the eounlry, &c., is a mere title peculiar to W azirs. MuhanuuaJ 

was the name of the person in (juestion. 

2 Eiri^tah asserts that Tm.ld-ud-Din-i.Kayhrin was a protege of Hugh 
Khan >, but, as this is not contained in the Tabak.it-i. Akbari , ami 
referred! to bv our author, I am incline«l to «l<.ubt its coriectiioss. The 
Dakhani historian also refers to the *Ayn-ul-Mulk, il he were a lorcignci 
whom chance had brought to Uihli 
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Saif-ud-Din, I-bak-i-Kashli Khan, the Amtr-i-Hajib and 
Ulugh Bar-Bak [the Lord Chamberlain and Chief Master 
of the Ceremonies®], who was the brother of the Kh an-i- 
Mu'azzam, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, the fief of Karah was 
given, and he was sent thither. In Jamadi-ul-Awwal like- 
wise, ’Imad-ud-D!n-i-Rayhan became Wakil-i-Dar ^ [Re- 
presentative in Dar-bar], and the Sultan [and his forces], 
with the object of removing Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam — may 
his power endure ! — moved from the capital towards Hansi*. 
’Imad-ud-Din-i-Rayhan brought Kazt Shains-ud- Din, of 
Bhara’ij [to the capital], and on the 27th of the month of 
Rajab, 65 1 H., transferred to him the Kazi-ship of the 
realm *. Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam moved from Hansi and 

* Compare Elliot here, where Malik Kigali Khan is divided into two^ and 
one half of him is made ** lord chamberlain,*’ instead of his being deprived of 
the ofHce because of his relationship to Ulug^ Khan, and his other half, os 
“Ulugh Mubarak Aibak,” is sent to Karra!! Bdr-JBak is an officer, 
equivalent to the Bar Begt of the Persian Court. 

< Briggs is perfectly correct in reading Wakil-i-Dar, since **tvaki/dar*' is 
meaningless ; but he is wrong in translating it ** officer of the door^** one “ who 
superintends the ceremonies of presentation,” for the meaning assigned to the 
words by Vullers is correct— procurator palatii regii, i. e. vicarius. Wazir no 
doubt means Prime Minister from the' time of the first Khalifahs down to the 
present time, as in Turkey and Persia at this moment. Blochmann, in h^s 
translation of the A’in-i-Akbari [vol. i. page 527], translates “ VaklC' [Wakil] 
as prime minister,” and “ Vazlr'" [Wazir] as “minister of finances.” T 
refer to the pre-Mughal period j but even as regards the reign of Akbar, who, 
being half a flindu, and not half a Musalman, and who, hating the very name 
of Muhammad and Ahmad, delighted in making innovations contrary to 
Muhammadan usages, this rendering would furnish matter for much argument; 
but what I refer to in this place is WakTl-i-Dar, or WAKiL-i-DAR-BAR — for 
the two are equivalent — to which the Musalman writers assign the following 
significations : — j 

A Wakil is, essentially, a person entrusted to act in the absence oi another — 
a substitute, alter ego^ locum tenens ; but, at the same time, it must be 
remembered, that the office of Wakll-i-Dar is different from that of Nayab-i- 
Mamlikat — Deputy or Lieutenant of the kingdom — as shown distinctly at 
page 702. Ulugh Kh an was made Nayab-i Mamlikat in 647 ij., and not 
Wakil-i-Dar, which office Tmad-ud-Din-i-Rayhan obtained after Ulugh Kh an 
was sent to his fief ; but ’Imad-ud-Din ilid not become Wazir, for the first line 
of this paragraph of the text above .shows, that Muhammad, JunaidI, was the 
Wazir. The terni, Rayhan, is applied to a slave or eunuch generally. See 
also note page 635. 

This i^ relaicil differently in the account of Ulugh Kha n in the next 
Section, which «ee. 

* Our author's own office. See also the accouiU of Ulugh Khan farther 
on. It was. in thi.-, year, 651 h., that he gained great successes over the 
Rajputs. 
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retired to Niig-awr, and the fief of Hansi, together with 
the office ' of Amir-i-Hajib, was entrusted to Prince Rukn- 
ud-Dtn [Firuz Shah*],- and in the month of Sha’ban [on 
the 17th] the Sultan [with his forces] returned to the capital. 

In the beginning of Shawwal of this year, the Sultan 
marched from Dihli for the purpose of securing® Ochchah 
and Multan. On arriving in the vicinity of the river Blah, 
a force was despatched towards Tabarhindah. 

Previous to this, Malik Sher Khan-i-Sunkar had with- 
drawn from an engagement on the banks of the Sind \ and 
had retired towards Turkistan ; and Ochchah, Multan, and 
Tabarhindah, had been left in the hands of his dependents. 
On Monday, the 26th of the month of Zl-Hijjah of this 
year, they were gained possession of, and were made over 
to the charge of Arsalan Khan. Sanjar-i-Chast and the 

^ The word here used — — does not mean ** intn-esty 

* Among the names of Na|ir*ud-Din’s offspring in the list, at page 672. this 
name is given, together with the names of three others. These must have 
been mere children, as Nasir-ud-DIn. Mahmud Shah, himself, was only bom 
in 626 H., and now only in his twenty-sixth year. The fief as well as the 
office of Amfr-i-Hajib must have been held by Deputy in this case, by some 
creature of Tmad-ud-Din-i-Rayhan’s clique, but only for a very short time. 
l‘he mention of Na§ir-ud-l-)in, Mahmud Shah’s offspring fully disproves the 
statement of the TabaVat-i-Akbari, and some other works, as to his having 
had but one wife — he may have had only one at a time — for, as yet, Ulugh 
Ivh an^s daughter had borne him no offspring. See page 714. 

* I'he word is here used, which has different meanings. ** Subduing" 
is rather too strong, as the object was merely to obtain possession of those 
places from Malik §her Kh an’s dependents, and to place them under the 
charge of Malik Taj-ud-Din, Arsalan Khfin.i-S.injar. as will be detailetl in the 
account of him farther on. Malik Kurez, Sher Kh an’s deputy at Multan, l>ad, 
only two or three years before [in 648 n.J, sent Mughal captives to Dihlf, 
which caused such rejoicing. 

The TabaVat-i- Akbari says ** Sher Kh an sustained a defeat at the hands of 
the Sindian,” and Firishtah copies with some blunders of his own ; but, as 
the first mentioned work agrees in every other respect with our author’s 
statements here, “ the banks of the Sind” have, evidently, been mistaken for 
Sindi^ 

* A few copies of the text, but of the more modem ones, including the best 
Paris AlS.t have “ Sher Kh an had retired from an engagement with the 
infidels of Sind ” — j-:-. j '-£ — but those words appear to be a mistake for 

as in the translation above. 

2 Our author, in the next Section, says nothing about this movement towards 
Ochchah and Multan, merely that the fief of Tabaihindah was assigned to 
him, and that previously [subsequently?] he held the office of \S .'ikil-i-D.ir. 
He joined Ulugh Khan from Tabarhind.ah, when the latter marched from 
N^-awr to oust 'Imad-ud-Din-i-Ray han from power. 

In the account of Malik Balban it is stated that he, having been ousted from 
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Sultan [with his forces] retired from the banks of the 
Biah^ and, in the same manner, returned to the capital. 


Ninth Year: 652 h. 

When the year 652 H. commenced, the river Jun was 
passed, and, in the vicinity of the Koh-payah [skirt of the 
mountains] of Bardar and Bijnor^ many successes were 
gained, and vast booty acquired. 

Ochchah by Sher Khan, who had previously obtained possession of Multan, 
went to Court and was made feudatory of Buda un, and that, subsequent to 
this, hostility having arisen between Sher Khan and the Maliks of the Court, 
Sher Khan left the country and retired into Turkistan, but Wi? whatever is 

referred to. Subsequently — previous to the year 655 H., in 653 u. or 654 
—Malik Balban had been again put in charge of Udiehah and Multan, and 
had made overtures to Hulaku Khan, the Mugfeal, who ruled over I-ran on 
the part of his brother, the Great Ka’an, Mangu, and had asked for a Mughal 
Shahnah, or Commissioner. 

In the account of Malik Sh er Kh an on the other hand, our author states 
that the reason, why ^er Khan retired towards Upper Turkistan to proceed 
to the un^il of Mangu Ka’an, was, that, when his cousin, Ulugh Khan, was 
banished from the Court through ’Imad-ud*Din-i-Rayhan’s intrigues, and 
proceeded to Nag*awr, strife went on between the cousins on the banks 
of the Sind. 

In the account of Ulugh Khan, the march towards the upper provinces in 
650 H. is n\entioned when the Ray^ianT plot took place, but no reference 
whatever is made to Sher Kh an’s retirement, nor to any fighting. Under any 
circumstances Sher Kh an could not have remained long absent from Hind, as 
he joined the Sultan’s brother, Malik Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah, in 652 H., 
at Uahor, which territory, a fact to which I have before drawn attention, 
nj'pcars to have been then severed from the sovereignty of Dihli. There is a 
great deal of mystery about Jalal-ud-DIn, Mas’ud Shah’s movements, but 
iurther mention of him, witli reference to the Mugb^ls, in the last .Section, will 
throw some jnore light upon them. 

3 It must be borne in mind that all the references in these pages to the Blah, 
and the banks pf the Blah, refer to that river when it flowed in its W 

wliich ran about midway through the Bari Do-ab, and Shamali Kachhl D 6 -ab, 
and joiiicd the other rivers of the Panjab ten miles north of Uch^ah : other- 
wi-o, to advance to the Biah as it now flows, to operate against Multan and 
Cchrhah, would be of no more effect than advancing to the Gang or Jun for 
tlie purpose. I shall have to refer to its change of bed farther on. 

< .\s in all the copies of tlie text— ^^3= Bijnor and — Bijnor [the Bijnour 
of tlie Indian Atlas], It is a place of considerable antiquity, with many ruins 
still to be seen. 

The very “candid” writer, our author, makes no other mention of this 
alTair in the account of Ulugh Khun — in fact, it is not even alluded to. The 
Tabakat-i-.\kbavi, however, refers to it. but is evidently quite at sea a.s to the 
geography, as I shall clearly prove. That work slates, that, in 652 H., the 
Sultan “ inarclied an anny into the boundaries of the f^kirt ^^f ibe 
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On Thursday, the 13th of the month of Muharram of 
this year, the river Gang was crossed [by the Sultan and 
his troops] in front of Mia-pur, and in the same manner, 
keeping along the skirt of the mountains, the force pro- 
ceeded as far as the banks of the river Rahab. During 
these holy expeditions, on Sunday, the 15th of the month 
of Safar, at Tiklah-Bani *, Malik Razt^ul-Mulk, 'Izz-ud- 
Din, Durmashl® [Durmashani attained martyrdom. On 


mountains] of Bijnor, and, htrz'in^ obtained great boot)’, crossed the river Gang 

at the Mia-pur [another A/S. Maha-purJ ferry, and, keeping ak>ng the skirt of 

the mountains, reached the river Bihat [which is the Jhilain];” and that, “ at 

Talkah-mani — — [another A/S. JC], on Sunday, llic 15th of Safar, 

of that year [652 H.], Malik 'Izz-ud-Din, Ra^t-ul-Mulk, whilst i*t a stale 0/ 

intoxication [.^ wus martyred by the Zamindars of Kaithal and Kuhfani. 'the 

Sultan, to avenge his blood, having gone to Kaithal and Kuhyain, inflicteil 

chastisement upoit the contumacious of that part, and then proceeded towards 

Buda’Cm,*’ &c. If any one will take the trouble to look at a map, it will be 

at once seen what vitter absurdity this is, and what ignorance it displays. The 

author of that work CNidenlly wrote without altcnrling to the geography, and 

has mistaken Kajheher for Kaithal— had he not added Kuhfam by way of 

riveting his blunder, I should have imagined Kaithal an error of the coj>yist — 

and so ma<le a precious hash of the two expeditions, and made one of tliem, as 

well as mistaking a place situated in Lat. 29® 49 , Long. 76® 28', for another — a 

tract of country — more than three rlegrees farther east. Firishtah follows, 

implicitly, thus proving that, in this instance certainly, he did not see our 

author’s work. He, however, leaves out the name of Tiklab-H.yu 

altogether. The simj)le mention of Bu<la’un should have been sufTicicjii to 

have guided the author of the first work to — N^lheher, or 

— ^Katheher, as it is also written. 

• * . ^ 

* In the original Jb In some copies Ttklah-ManT [jb* -dXj], Tilkah 

or Talkah-Bant [ab * 10 ], Tikl.ih-Bvaml [^*b Tanklah-Hani [jb 

Tanklah'Paut [ob ^nd also Sakah-Mant [j'- The first men- 

tioned is contained in the majority of the best copies. The identification of 
places is very difficult in the Indian .-\lLas sheets, as well as in other less 
valuable maps, from the manner in which the names of places are written. 
For example, in Sheet No. 67, the won! 'I tlak, in the tiame 'rilak-pnr, is 
written 7y/v'<’i-poor, TT/f/t-poor, 7 > 7 /^^.^i'-p'>or, and the like, just according to 
the fancy of the different surveyors or engravers. In my humble opinion, in 
the case of survey maps, at Ic.ast, the local name, uriiten in tlio vernacular, 
should be first obtained, ami then, after Iransliteraticn, inserted in the map, the 
long and short vowels Uing proix;rly marked, as weU guttural, nasal, as- 
pirated, and other peculiar, letters, and then the put)lic would not l>e at the 
mercy of Gazetteer writers .ami Iheii crude theories. .V recent article in the 

A’ensat Asiatu Jcurnal, No. iv. of 1874. by Mr. V. L. firow^c, is very much 

to the point. 11 

'Pheie is a place callcil 7/iov.: iiarchr.ee in the shod rerenvd to .n Lat. 29 , 

l.ong. 79® 40' ; what the vernacular may be I cannot tell. 

« 'rhat most absurd blunder, whereby an innocent man ts turned into a 
eirunkarei, oc^curs in the .alcove p.ass.age. J'he author <.f the Tabakm-i-Akbari 
read the wor.l Dm .nasht fwInJi s,ginib:s that h’- was a native <.f 
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the following day, the 16th of Safar, the Sultan of Islam, 
ill order to avenge that act, inflicted such a chastisement 
upon the infidels of Kathchcr as [the people of] that 
territory will remember for the rest of their lifetime, and 
[afterwards] departed towards Buda’un ; and, on Thursday, 
the 19th of the month of Safar, the district of Buda’un 
became adorned with the magnificence and dignity of his 
auspicious canopy of state and sublime standards. The 
Sultan halted there for nine days, and, after that, decided 
upon a return to the capital. 

On Sunday, the 6th of the month of Rabi’-ul- Awwal, the 
VVazarat-i-Mamalik ^ [Wazir-ship of the realm] fell to the 
charge, for the second time, of the Sadr-ul-Mulk, Najm-ud- 
Din, Abu-Bikr ; and, on Sunday, the 20th of Rabi'-ul- 
Awwal, within the limits of Kol, the Sultan honoured this 
vassal of the dynasty [the author] with the title of Sadr-i- 
Jahan* — the Almighty long preserve him in the sove- 
reignty ! — and, on Saturday the 26th of Rabt’-ul-Awwal, 
the capital, Dihli, was reached. 

The Sultan continued at Dihli for a period of five 

— Darmash, or that his family, originally, came from a place so called. The 
same name has already occurred. Sec page 489, and note *], as 
“ ifi iutoxirniion," whilst Firi.siitah, byway of clenching the absurdity, and 
showing plainly whence he obtained his information, puts an additional word 
i. e. — “in a state oi intoxication”!! 

1 had some faith in the Taba^at-i-Akbari before I compared its statements 
with re<ipect to this Shams! dynasty. I found it a mere transcript, with verbal 
alterations, of our author’s statements, plus the geographical and other 
V>lunders referred to. All this shows what ertors may be made even by native 
Muhammadan compilers of Indian history: what then may we not expect 
from European compilers who are wholly dependent on translations for their 
material ? 

^ At page 352 of Elliot, vol. ii., ** wazir'*' is not translated at all, and, a 
few lines under, “ ^vaklMar'" is translated “ prime minister^** but here Waz!r-i- 
Mamalik is rendered minister." Now it is clear, from our author’s state* 
ment<i, that Wakil-i-Dar and Wazir are totally distinct offices, and, therefore, 
the former office, as described by the Muhammadan authors, is no doubt 
correct. T.mad-ud-Din-i-Rayhan was still VVakil-i-Dar at this period. 

No mention of Abu-Bikr’s [“Abu Bakr" must be “Turani”J obtaining 
the \Vaz!r-ship is made in the account of Ulugh Kh an, although it enters into 
much more detail of these events. 

** Compare Elliot : vol. ii. page 353. In Akbar’s reign, the Sadr-i-Jahan 
was the Chief Justice and Administrator of the Empire. See Blochmann’s 
translation of the A’in-I-Akrari. 

® Satuirlay. not Tuesday, is correct, for, if Sunday is the 20th, how is it 
f »>s';ib!c for the 26th to be Tuesday ? 
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months \ when information arrived respecting the assem- 
blage of the Maliks who had gathered about Malik Jalal- 
ud-Din, Mas’ud Sh ah [the Sultan's brother] The sublime 
standards [accordingly], in the month of Sh a’ban. moved 
towards Sunam and Tabarhindah, and the Td-i-Fitr [the 
festival at the end of the Past Month — Ramazan] was cele- 
brated at Sunam. The forces of the Maliks, namely, Malik 
Taj-ud-Djn, Arsal^n Kh an. Sanjar-i-Chast of Tabarhin- 
dah, Malik Saif-ud-Din, Bat Khan*, I-bak, the Kh ita-t. and 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam from Nag-a\Vr, were along with 
Malik Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah. in the neighbourhootl 
of Tabarhindah. The Sultan [with the forces of his party] 
left Sunam and retired to Hanst, and those Maliks moved 
towards Kuhram and Kaithal *. The Sultan [on tliis] 
marched from Hansi [8th of Shawwal] in the same dircc- 


* The inscription over the cnti-ancc of the tniitortili at 'Alf-^afh [An^lici/ed 
Allygurh] is <lale<l lOth of Rajnh of this s.'xme year, ami in k is sai<l to oexur 
the name of Malik-ul-Kalijr-ul-Mu’ajsan'i, Kullujjli Kh an. Balhan-nsJi-SJinm'i. 
which has been ascribed, by Thomas [Patiian Kings, pa^es 129-30], lo 
Ulugh Kh an, but the amiable kiny ” never bestowed ujion Ulugh Khan llu* 
title of Kutlugh Kh an according to the records in this work. Our author '•a\> 
this was the title by which Nasir-u<l-Din’s step-father was known, ami by m* 
other name is he mentione<l in these pages, and he bore that title for a long 
time after. See under the events of the next year. The name probably refers 
to the person who held the fief when the ininarah was erected. 

^ Further details of this outbreak will be found in the account of Ulugh 
Kh an in the next Section. It was the occasion upon which the Sultan's 
brother, Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah, is said to have gone to the camp of 
Mb-ngu son of Tull, son of Chingiz, but our author makes a niystery of 

it. More about this will be mentioned farther on. 

Firishtah, in his utter ignorance, turns the Sultan’s brother into M.alik J.akll- 
vul-Din Khani [I have already referred to this olunder of turning Khan into 
Kham, at page 633, note ®], and says he was one of the “Turkan-i- 
Kiwajah-Tash,” referred to in note *, para. 6, page 717. He seems t.it.ally 
unaware that Malik Jalal-ud-DIn, Mas’ud Shah, was the Sultan’s own brotlur. 
Sher Khan, after the same fashion, is turned into ^er Khan, Rayhani, in the 
“ revised ” text of Briggs ! ! 

» See the Malik No. XIX. in the next Section. 

< The Malik No. XVI. in the following Section is referred to. This title or 


by-name is often mentioned in the accounts of the Turks. 

* 'I'his affair probably led the author of the T«\ba\tat-i-Akbari astray, and 
to mistake KaithaU when Katheher was meant. See Elliot: vol. ii. 
page 354. A slight skirmish did actually take place, and the greatest confusion 
arose in the Sultan’s camp. The particulars of this affaii will be found in tin 
account of Ulu^ Khan farther on. under its proper date. Firightah, but m.t 
the Tal>akat-i-Akl>arr, brings Malik Sher Khan upon the scene here. Sh. . 
Khan does not appear to have had anything to do with thii matter. See iht 


ncc^mnt of him ill next Section, 


Y y 2 
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tion. A party of Amirs now interposed between the two 
personages [the Sultan and Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shahj^ 
and spoke words of peace, and *Imad-ud-Din-i-Rayhan 
was tlie cause of discord on both sides, until, on Saturday', 
the 22nd of Shawvval of this same year, the Sultan of Islam 
commanded that ’ f mad-ud-Din-i-Rayhan should be sent 
to Buda’un, and that that territory should be his fief ; and 
that accommodation was effected. 

On Tuesday, the 17th of the month of Zi-Ka’dah, after 
vows, pledges, and stipulations, Malik Jalal-ud-Din, Mas*ud 
Shah, and the whole of the Amirs and Maliks presented 
tlicmsclves, and [the province of] Lohor became the fief of 
iMalik Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah'* ; and, attended by security 
and felicity, the Sultan and his forces entered the capital 
city of Dihli, under a fortunate star, on Tuesday, the 9th of 
the month of Zi-Hijjah — May Almighty God ever adorn the 

the original — above. The persons referred to are the 

Sultan and his brother, but Ulugh Kh .an was also concerned. Compare 
l-'Li lor aI>o hero. 

" V\ c<lncsclay ” i.s utterly impossible, if Tuesday is the 17th of Zi-Ifa’dah. 
In tl>e acc\)unt of tUugh Khan it is said the 22n(l of Shawwal was Saturday. 

^ I his is the first time Labor has been referred to as a fief since it was taken 
by the Mughals in 639 u. It was still iti mins, and was not rcbtiilt until some 
lime after. Some authors state that Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah, held 
Labor ind^Pi HiUnt of the Dihll king<lom, and that he wa.s countenanced by the 
^InS-hals. More on this subject will be found in the last Section. Even 
above it is not said that Labor was con/f'rrtd upon him ; merely that it 
i'cconit' A is fi^f. 

In the account of ^er Kh an in the next .Section, it is stated that, on his 
return with honour from the urdil of the Great Ka’an, Mangu Kh an, in Turan 
[thi’s shows the slate of the Dihli kingdom, when even Ulugh Khan’s own 
cousin went to the .Mughal Court], he, Sher Khan, joined Malik Jalal-ud-Din ; 
Vnit there it is stated that contention arose between the latter and Sh er Khan 
at Iasi, that Jalal-ud-Din retired in disappointment, and that his dependents 
.and fc)llr)\vcrs fell into the hands of Sh er Kh an’s followers. This however, it 
must be borne in ininr!, had nothing whatev’er to do with these events, and 
}i.apj'>ene<l a year or two afterwards. Sh er Kh an then endeavoured to recover 
ral>arl>iiulah from the feudatory. Malik Taj-ud-Din, Arsalan Khan, but he, 
h.aviug sallied out to encounter him, Sher Khan had to withdraw. Swift 
messengers were sent after hint from Dihli, and pledges were entered into [to 
induce him not to retire to the Mughals probably], and he was induced to 
proceerl to Dihli, whither the feudatory of ’I'abarhindah was also summoned. 

I he latter w.os sent to govern the fief of Awadh, and Sher Khan received back 
all the frontier fiefs he had previously held. Contention, however, again went 
on between him and Malik lialban-i-Kashlu Khan as before, Tabarkbidah and 
us dependencies were confcired upon another Malik, Nusrat Khan. Badr-ud- 
L’in-i-Simkai, aiul l^er Khan obtained another fief, a.s statccl in note 
7 * 3 ’ •'“'d note *, page 714, which >ce. 
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Sublime standards of the Sultan with the emblems of victory 
for the sake of his illustrious Prophet ! 


Tenth Year : 653 h. 

When the new year of 653 H. came round, an uncommon 
thing happened, and it was on this wise, that the decrees of 
destiny suffered the blessed heart of the Sultan to change 
towards his mother, the Malikah-i-Jahan ; and, as she was 
married [a second time] * to Kutlugh Khan, command was 
given to both of them that Awadh should be their fief, and 
that they should proceed to it*. In conformity with this 
command, they repaired to their fief ; and this circumstance 
happened on Tuesday, the 6th of the month of Muharram 
of this year. 

When the month of Rabi’-ul-Awwal came round, on 
Sunday, the 23rd of the same month, the Sultan of Islam, 
— May his sovereignty continue! — entrusted to the charge 
of this servant of the state, Minhaj-i-Saraj, under the same 
covenant as on a previous occasion, the Kazi-ship of the 
realm and jurisdiction over the capital city, Dihli. 


’I'hcTe appears to have been ^onlc secrecy with respect to this match, and 
it is on account of the proceedings of the Sultan’s mother ami her second 
husbantl that he is excluded from llie account of the great .Maliks. Compare 
ICi.i.io r here also. 

* Some tin^e previous to this period, Imt when or in what year is not slate<l 
— more than between llie beginning of Nasir-ml-Din. Mahmurl Shah’s reign, 
and the putting to tleath of Malik Kulb-ud-Din, Husain, the Ghuri, in the 
middle of 653 U. — Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-I)in, Yuz-Rak-i-Tugh'il Ki\.air, who 
ha<l previously held the fief of Kinnavij, having showed a rebellious s))iiit, 
Malik Kutb-ml-Hin, Husain, the Ghuri, was sent against him, an<l he 
succecde<l in hringing Malik Vru-Uak to the capital. 1 he latter was then 
a]>pointe(l to the charge of the fief of Awadh, and, subsc<iuently, that of 
I.akhanawati was cojiferrerl upon him. Hostility arose between him and the 
infulels of Jaj*nagar who retiewed their atlenij)ts ag.ainst the I.akhanawatl 
territory. Malik Yuz-Hak wa.s at first unsuccessful against them, but, at last, 
he penetrated into their country, and appeared before its capital. After this 
siiccess, Malik ^■^l/-Tak, who was continually acting contumaciously towards 
the Court, assumed canopies of state, invarlcd Awadh, and a-ssumed the 

title of Sultan Mughis-ud- 1 >in. 'Ihe kiugtl.)m of Dihlf appeal's to have 
been in such a state of <Iisordcr that its ruler was powerless to oust him from 
Lakhanawati ; and, sul>'e<|uently, Malik \ uz-l>ak invade<l Kam-rud, but was 
rlcfcatcd .ami taken )>risoiiei‘, and dieil. kurther particulars w'ill be foiiml in 
the next Section, but our .uithoi givc-> not a -single d.ite, and his accounts difl'cr 
consideiably. 
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In the month of Rabi’-ul-Aldiir, they conveyed to the 
hearing of the Sultan a remark from Malik Kutb-ud-Din, 
Husain, son of *A 1 !, the Ghurt, who was Nayab [Lieutenant] 
of tlie kingdom, which was contrary to the sublime opinion, 
and, on Tuesday, the 23rd of Rabi'-ul-Akhin he cited Malik 
Kutb-ud-Din, Husain and ordered him to be arrested 
and imprisoned; and that Malik obtained martyrdom* — 
Almighty God long preserve the monarch of Islam ! 

On Monday, the 7th of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, the fief 
of Mirath was assigned to Malik Kashli Kh an. Saif- 
ud-Din, I-bak, the Sultan! Shams!, Ulugh Kutlugh-i- 
A’zam, the Rar-Bak [the full brother of Ulugh Kh an-i- 
A’zam], after he had presented himself at court "* subsequent 
to his return from Karah — The Almighty's mercy be upon 
him* ! OnTuesday, the 13th of the sacred month ofRajab 
of this same year, the office of Shaikh-ul-Islam [patriarch] 
of the capital was consigned to that Bayizid of the age, the 
^aikh-ul-Islam, Jamahud-D!n, the Bustami®; and, in this 

* See the at pnjjc 673 for his full tiMcs. 

vJl 'this is another of our author’s mysteries and iuppressioas of facts. In his 
account of Uluftb Khan in the next Section, he says Ulugh Kh an was made 
Nayab or Deputy of the king<luin, in 647 u., soon after his daughter was 
espoused by the Sultan. On the banishment of Ulugh Khan to his fief of 
Nag-awr in 650-51 H., through 'Imad-ud-DIn-i-Rayhan’s machinations, he 
was, of course, deprive<l of his office ; but, neither under this reign, nor in the 
account of Ulugh Khan, is it stated wliom Ulugh Kh an succeeded in that 
office, or who succeeded him ; but, from the statement above, it is evident that 
Malik Kutb-ud-Dln, Husain, was made Nayab when Ulu^ Khan was sent 
to Nag■a^v^, and that he held the office up to this time. From what is 
mentioned about Malik Kutb*ud*Din, Husain, in the account of Ulugh Khan, 
where the latter’s return to Court is detailed, and ’Imad-ud-Din-i-Rayhan’s 
banishment, at the end of the year 652 h., it is also evident that the former — 
he was no slave either, but a free-born Qhurl noble of royal descent — held a 
high j)osition in the state, second only to the Sultan himself. His fate 
evidently w as connected, in some way, with the K^tlugh or Rayhanf factions, 
from what is mentioned respecting the occurrences of this year, in the account 
of Ulugh Khan : or, he may have merely been in the way of Ulugh Hian's 
anibition, for, immediately after he was got rid of, his extensive fief of 
Mirath was given to Ulugh Kha n’s brother. 

* “ U pon his coming from Karra to /»ay his respects to the Sultan. ” EluoT: 
vol. ii. page 354. 

* He died in 657 H. 

« Rustam is the name of a celebrated town in Khurasan, of which Jamal- 
url-Din was a native, hence he is styled Bustamf, and ^aikh Abu-Yazid or 
Bayazid is the name of the saint who has made Bustam so famous among 
Musalmaus. Some write the word Bastam. Sec page 419. 
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month likewise, Malik Taj-ud-Dtn-i-Sanjar, the Sihwastani^, 
managed to get out of Awadh, and ousted ’Imad-ud-D!n-i- 
Rayhan from Bhara’ij, and he departed on a journey from 
this world. In the month of Shawwal of this year likewise, 
the Sultan with his forces departed from the capital towards 
Hindustan [i. o. cast'of the Jun] ; and, on Sunday, the 17th 
of the month of Zi-Ka*dah, Ulugli Kh an-i-A*zam set out 
for Hansi for the purpose of organizing the affairs of the 
Siwalikh contingent, and, having got those troops ready, 
returned to the capital, Dihli, with them** ; and, on Wed- 
nesday, the 19th of the month of Zi-Hijjah, at the close of 
this year, he joined the royal camp [with his con- 
tingent]. 

Previous to this a peremptory command had been issued 
that Malik Kutlugh Khan [the Sultan’s step-father] should 
leave the province of Awadh, and proceed to the fief of Bha- 
ra’ij, and he had not obeyed that mandate ; and Malik Bak- 
Tamur^, the Rukni, was directed to proceed from the capital 
with a force and expel him [from Awadh]. The forces on 
cither side came in contact in the neighbourhood of Buda - 
Cm and Malik Bak-Tamur was martyred. On this, the 
Sultan with his forces set out towards Awadh for the pur- 
pose of remedying this mishap ; and, on his arrival in that 
part, Malik Kutlugh Khan retired before him, anil tlie 


7 There .irc three' Maliks mentionc<l in the next Section bearing a simil.ar 
name ami title, one Taj-ml-I)tn, Sanjar-i-Kurct ^an, another, Taj-ud-Dfn, 
S.aiijar-i-Te/. Khrm. who lived in this reign, and, at this pericxi, hehl the fief of 
Uixl.'i’un, and a third, Tuj-ud-niii, Arsal.in lOian-i-Sanjar, but Ihc Taj-iid- 
Din-i-Sanjar, here referred to, must be a totally different jierson, and is not 
mcnlioncd among those in the next Section. See also note *, page 704. 

In the accmttJt of Ulugh Khan he is styled Taj-ud-nin, Sanjar-i- Mah- 
peshani [of the moon-like browl- “Out of the city of Awadh ”— ilic ancient 

o.ipital is here meant, where he was confined. l-'urllicr particulars will lie 

found uiKler Ulugll Khan, which sec. Firisht.ah, \^ho certainly <li.l not olit.-un 
(he names of persons from our author, turn-, him into Taj-u<M)in, the I urk. 

* On the 3rd of the month, Zi-Hijjah. In Muharr.im, the first month of 

the year 654 II., the .army rcachc<l the frontier of Awadh. 

* In some copies this name appears Hak-tam — ^ — hut it is an error. 
What appears the long stroke of - is merely the way in which some wntc.s, 
writing quickly, would write ^.^^C-lJak-Tamur ; but the I. H. L. 

R. A. S. MS,, and Paris .l/R. have or Rukni refers to Sult.m 

Rukn.ud-DIn, Virxu Shah, in whose reign this Mahk was raised to tliu 
dignity, probably. He is styled .Malik Bak- rainur-i- Aor Khan m tl.e next 

Section. 

» It is said, in the next Section, that they met at Samra-mu. 
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Sultan moved towards Kalair’*. Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam 
[with a part of the army] followed in pursuit of Malik 
Kutlugh Khan, but did not meet with him, and, with great 
booty, he rejoined the Sultan’s [camp] 


Eleventh Year; 654 h. 


When the new year, 654 H., came round, the Sultan’s 
forces, in the month of Muharram, 654 H., having achieved 
that success ^ attended with felicity and victory, and aided 
by the protection of the Creator Most High, the Sultan 
turned his face towards Dihli, and, on Tuesday, the 4th of 
Rabi*-ul-Akhir, 654 FL, the capital was reached. 

When Malik Kutlugh Khan became aware that the Sul- 
tan’sforces had retired towards thecapital, he began to appro- 
priate the territories of Karah and Manikpur, and between 
him and [the feudatory] Arsalan Khan, Sanjar-i- Ch ast. a 
conflict took place, but the victory remained with Arsalan 
Khan ^ As it became impracticable for Malik Kutlugh 
Khan to make further resistance in Hindustan, he deter- 
mined to mov'-e upwards [towards the Bfah and Lahor] 
through the border tracts, and proceeded in the direction of 


The name of this place is doubtful in all copies of the text, but is written 
Kaler or I\alair — — in the most tnistworthy copies. The probability is 
that it refers to — Kaliyar — a few miles north-east of RurkL It is the 
remains of an ancient city. In some copies of the text the word is — 
Kalinjar, but, of course, the celebrated stronghold of that name is not, and 
cannot be, referred to. In the account of Ulugh Kh an, in the next Section, 
the scene of these events is saitl to have been near the frontier of Tirhut. 

^ Near Ka'.inamlah, or Ka.smandi, for it is written in both ways, on the 
i 6 lh of Rabi’-ul- Awwa). 

* It was a great success, certainly, uof to catch a rebel. 

^ ^ I '' o Maliks living at this time, whose names and titles are somewhat similar, 
and arc thereby liable to be mistaken one for the other — one, Taj-ud-Din, 
'^anjar-i* 1 c/ Khan; the other, Taj-ud-U>in, Arsalan Kh an. Sanjar-i- Ch ast. 

I he rn-.t-mentioncd became- Waktl-i-Dar anti feudatory of Buda’un in 654 II. 
He \va>, sub.se<|ucntly. sent against Kutlugh Kh an, but had to rel/eat ; and, 
; 3 <.>me tune after, tlie t:ef of Awatlh was conferred u]-)on him. 'I'he latter hatl 
married the tianghter of Sultan Bah.a-ud-Din, Tughril, the Mu’iz/T [see 
5-V4l» ^‘■'d had great ijitcrest. Wbeji Malik Shcr iCb^n retired from 
Sindh an<l 1 abai hi lulah, Arsalan Kh.an was sent to Taharhindali. lie was 
afterwar<Is sem again->t Kullngh Kh.an. when fcmlatory of Awadli, anti was 
more snccesTtil, and compelled Knilugh Khin\ faction to tli>pei>c. Tliis is 
what referred to above, bec Malika, .\o>. XVII. and next Section. 
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Santur and sought shelter among the independent [Hindu] 
tribes ^ The Sultan with his forces moved from the 
capital, Dihli, on Monday, the 20th of Zi-Hijjah, to quell 
this sedition of his ; and, as the new year, 655 H.*, came 
round, the army, in that year, marched towards Santur, 


* See the account of Ulugh Kh an, in the-next Section, respecting Santur. 

There is not a word about “ the highlands ” here, as given in Elliot 
[vol. ii. page 355]. The word w-b- is made a tract of country in that work ! 
The words are — ^ above. 

The editor of the above-mentioned work adds, in a foot-note, that “These 
two names are written and (var. ). The former is probably 

Mewar, and the hills the Amvalli mountains. Briggs says there is a town 
called Santpur, near Abu. Thornton has a “Santoo, eighty-four miles S.S. W. 
from Jodhpur”!! Where will they lead us next? They are entirely out, 
however, both in their latitude and longitude here, Oft/y about five degrees too 
far W. and S. !! Where Afe~u>dr t" where the Himalayah mountain.s? 
Perhaps Bahr&ich" is near “Jodhpur” also. Firishtfth turns into 

jysfk — Jitur — and — ^Jit-pur— or, rather, the '^revised text” of Briggs 

docs. Dow has Sitnoor^ as in the TabaVat-i-Akbarl, which proves that the 
AIS. of Firi&htah used by him was correct, for in a AIS. might be read, by 
a penion not knowing what place was referred to, The “revised” text of 

Firishtah might be revised from other MSS. of that work with much 
advantage. 

There is some difficulty with respect to the exact meaning which our author 
desired to convey by the word — ind‘i.'d 5 — Irere, and — ma^vdsdt 

used elsewhere. The latter word seems as if intemled for the plural form of it, 
according to ’Arabic ideas or, othei-wi.se, for the ’Arabic word signifying 
“society,” “neighbourhood,” “ fellowship,” &€. There is also a Hinilf 
word written in the same way— meaning “refuge,” “protection,” 
“ retreat,” “asylum,” and the like, which might be used here : but, from the 
way in which the second form of the word,, viz. is used in the account 

of Ulugh Khan, and in other places farther on, respecting these events, both 
words evidently refer to neighbouring independent Hindu tril>es and the tracts 
they dwelt in. adjoining the Dihlt territory, but not under the sway of the 
Dihli kings, an<l as such I shall use the word here. 

The countr>' of the Mews or Mewfas is certainly not meant, for Men at is 
loo far south-west. I'hc events here recorded happened in and arouiul the 
Upper Do-ab, in and near the lower ranges of the I limal.iyah mountains, as 
far east as the district of Tirhul, and as far as the liiah on the west. 


I have in my po:»session detailed geographical accounts of these tract>, but 
neither of the words used in the text is mentioned. There is a possibility 
that the name via'H'ds is local, but, at the same time, ihcic seems but little 
doubt of their being the same, or one among tlie aboriginal Umdii iribc;, 
referred to in Gallon's Ethnology [l>age:' 154, 2ZI, 2^0, 231, 2S0], .iiid in tlie 
Horn. Geogr. Journal, II. ol 1S55, umler the n.ime .if which is used 

like the term — giUiuir — b\ some native writers, 
applievi to a nomad people of H iiulusr.m. 

Tlie>e are the events of the ucnI ye.ir, not of 654 rr. In the account of 
Ulugh Khan it is staled that the Sultan> troops only began their march in the 


third month of 655 H. 
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and hostilities were commenced between the forces of Islam 
and the Hindus of the Koh-payah [skirt of the hills] *. 
Kutlugh Kh an was among that people ; and a party 
among the Musalman Amtrs, who were apprehensive, 
through being falsely accused. Joined him \ but, as they 
had not the power to withstand [the Sultan's troops], they 
consequently turned their backs [and retired], and Ulugh 
Khan-i-A’zain, by stroke of sword, turned that mountain 
tract upside down, and pushed on through passes and 
defiles to Silmur [i. e. Sirmur], and devastated the Koh *-i- 
Silmur [the hill tract of Sirmur], and waged holy war as 
by the faith enjoined, over which tract no sovereign had 
acquired power, and which no Musalman army had ever 
before reached,' and caused such a number of villainous 
Hindu rebels to be slain as cannot be’defined nor numbered, 
nor be contained in record nor in narration*. 

Twelfth Year: 655 h. 

After withdrawing from thence [the hill tract of Silmur], on 
Sunday, the 6th of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 655 H., Malik Saif-ud- 
Din, Ban I-Ch an. I-bak, the Kh ita-i. sustained a fall from his 
horse and died from the effects of the injuries he sustained, 
and the Sultan’s forces turned their faces towards the 
capital, and, on Sunday, the 26th '* of the month of Rabi- 
ul-Akhir, he reached the illustrious seat of government. 
Dibit. 

® The .‘^ub-Himalayah is here meant, not the hills of Mewat. 

' I bis is rendered in Ei.i.ic>r [vol. ii. page 356] “a party of nobles in tfu 
royal army, ^^c., went and joined them,” as if they deserted from the Sultan’s 
army. The tcM, fiowever, will not a<imit of this ren<lering, and the words arc 
^ y 9 The Musalman Amirs w'erc not with the royal 

forces at lliis time. Sec under Ulugh Kh an. 

2 In a few of the more modem copies of the text K'n^bah — town is used instead 
of A (>/i: — mountain . hill-tract, &c. Silmur anti Sirmur is one and the same 
thing. 'I'he chief town bore that name as well as the tract of country. For 
further particulars re.^fiecting thus part, sec the account of Ulugh Kh an in the 

next Section. I here the Hisar— fortress, or fortified town— of Silmur is 
ment iimccJ. 

^ U wiLs on ihe last <Jay of Shawwal of this year, although some say the 
following day— the 1st of of Zi-Ka’dah— that Rukn-ud-Dln, IQiur ^ah, the 
of the Mulahidali rulers of iMamnt, came dowTi from his stronghold of 
Maimvm-Dujz and presented himself before Ilulaku Shan, the Mughal. 

•» It was tlie 25th according to tlie statement in the account of Ulugh Khan, 
which see. 
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On the return of the victorious forces, Malik *Izz-ud-Din, 
Balban-i-Kashlu Kha n, who, with the troops of O chch ah 
and Multan, was [then] in the neighbourhood of the banks 
of the river Biah *, advanced still farther [north-eastwards], 
and Malik. Kutlugh Kh an, and those Amirs who were in 
combination with him, joined Malik Balban-i-Ka^lu Khan, 
and advanced to the limits of Man§ur-pur and Samanah ®. 
When information of the movement of this faction came to 
the sublime hearing, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam with the troops 
was appointed [to march against them], and, on Thursday, 
the 15th of Jamadt-ul-Awwal, 655 H., he moved from the 
capital 

When Ulugh Kh an ^-i-A*zam. with the forces under him, 
arrived near unto the army of the faction, so that between 
the two armies about ten kiiroh [about 18 miles] distance 
remained, a party at the capital, such as the Shaikh-ul- 
Islam [patriarch], Jamal-ud-Din, the Sayyid, Kutb-ud- 
Din, and Kazi Shams-ud-Din, the Bhara’iji, wrote letters 
secretly, and despatched them to Malik Kutlugh Kh an and 
Malik Tzz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Ka^lu Khan [urging them] to 
come to the capital, and that they would give up the gates 
[of the city] to them ; and every one within the city they 
were getting to pledge their support to this movement, 


‘ This advance was made with an object, as w>H appear in the account of 

Ulugh Kh aa. 

^ ?:utlugh Khan and his faction, skirting the lower range of the Himalayah, 
advanced towards the Biah, keeping north of Sirhind, and Balban*: Kasblu 
Khan moved up from the Multan district to meet him, along the banks of the 

jjiah which, at that period, from our author’s remark in his account of 

Balban.i-Kasfilu ^an, was the boundary of the Dihll kingdom. It flowed 
in its old bed at this period. See remarks on the “Lost River” in last 

Section^ ^ . 

\J Our author’s account here differs considerably from that given in his notice 

of Ulugh Kh5n,.and that again differs, in a great n\easurc, from the other two 

in his notice of Balban-i-Kaghlu Khan. Under Ulugh Khan, our author 

states that, when he, with his troops, drew near to the rebels in the vicmUy of 

Kaithal, on thi 15//; of jamadi-ul-Awwal, certain persons at the capital wrote 


letters, &c. , 1 

\ ® He is again ttimed into his namesake, Balbah, by hirishtah, who styles 

him of his namesake, however, was ’Izzly 1-ud-Din, Balbnn- 

i-Kashlu Khan. Ulugh Khan never went by the title of ’Izz-ud-Din. The 

Tabakat-i-Akbarf, which copies from our author, is perfectly but 

FirisjUah imagines that “Kashin [not KashltJ Khan. Hilkim of bind and 

•]zz-ii«l-Din, Balban, was another person rdtogether, and makes two persons of 

him in nearly every instance throughout his account of this reign. 
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and were entering into compacts, and making stipulations 
with them. Certain loyal informants [however] wrote in- 
timation of this sedition to Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam who, in 
consequence of this treason, from his camp, imparted infor- 
mation to the sublime Court respecting the fact of this 
disaffection on the part of a party of turban-wearers ® 
[priest-hood], and requested, in the event of its being expe- 
dient in the sublime opinion, that a royal mandate should 
be issued by his Majesty unto them to the effect that 
those [among them] who held fiefs in the neighbourhood of 
the capital should repair to their respective fiefs, and that 
their return to the city again should be prohibited, by 
his Majesty’s command, until that sedition should be 
quelled. 

On Sunday, the 2nd of Jamadf-ul-Akhir, 655 H., the man- 
date was issued that the Sayyid Kutb-ub-Din, the Shaikh- 
ul-Islam, Jamal-ud-Din, and Kazi Shams-ud-Din, Bhara'- 
iji, should proceed to their fiefs. 

On their letters from the capital having reached Malik 
Kutlugh Khan and Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-KashlQ 
Khan, they, at once, without the least delay, marched 
from their position, with the whole of their forces, and 
pushed on towards Dihli. This forced march of theirs 
upon the capital, from their camp near Samanah, was 
begun on Monday, the 3rd of the month of Jamadi-ul- 
Akhir*, and they pushed on with such celerity that they 
marched a distance of one hundred knroh [about 180 
miles] in two days and a half; and, on Thursday, the 6th 
of Jamadi-ul-y\khir, they alighted at the Bagh-i-Jud [the 
Jud Garden] The next morning, at dawn, after morning 


9 (-..niiKTre Elliot [vol. ii. pages 356, 357] here does not mean 

“ noblc'^. 

How it possible that the hostile .Maliks could have started on the 3rd of 
J ainacH -ul - A k.hi I , even if the inforniilion sent by tlie loyal party arrived the 
'Aine «1a\ as tti.xi in which tlic liitters of the turban-wearers reached the 
hostile camp? Ulugh Khan had to despatch the news to the Sultan, at 
Dihli. an -1 he had to i^Mtc hi^ inamlate to expel them ; and this, our author 
say^, he did on the 2n.l of Jamadi-ul-Akhir day before the letters from the 
dirfereiu paili^an^ reached the refeetive eam/^s ! These two dates cannot both 
\}c cnirccl. 

v/ 'I he printed text here has a typographical error of jy. for Jj* f which 
i. iinnicdiately after printed concetly, a.vl (he name occurs tn a number of 
places ir. tin- Section and the next. In conseriucncc of this slight mistake, 
•In. wntence rendeed in Lllioi [voI. ii. page 35-7]~“lhey aligjilcd at their 
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prayers, they made for the city gate, and made a 'circuit 
in the vicinity of the capital and, at night, pitched their 
camp in the suburbs of Dibit, between the Bagh-i-Jud, and 
Gilu-khart, and the city. 

When those Maliks and [their] forces, in expectation of 
the fulfilment of the promise [contained] in those letters, 
reached the Bagh-i-Tud. the favour of Almighty God was 
such that, two days previous to their arrival, the party 
disaffected had been sent away from the city ; and, when 
those [hostile] Maliks became aware of their story, their 
proceedings became suspended and a command had 
issued from the Sultanas court, so that they [the authorities] 
secured the city gates ; and, as the [royal] troops were 
absent from it. they made dispositions for defence. The 
Amir-ul-Hujjab [Lord or Head of the Chamberlains] ’Ala- 
ud-Din, son of Ayaz ^ the Zinjani, and the Deputy Amir- 
i-Hajib, and the Ulugh Kotwal-Bak [the great Lord, the 
Seneschal], Jamal-ud-Din, the Ni^apuri, with the Diwan- 
i-’Ariz-i-Mamalik [Muster-Master of the Kingdom], that 
same night, in organizing the fighting men for the defence 
of the city *, greatly distinguished themselves, and Amirs, 
heads of families, and respectable persons, were appointed 

to the ramparts. 


[plural] (outside the city),” &e. Immediately under, the same is 
repealed in the text, but printed correctly — — but, in Elliot, Bagh-i- 
Jud is discarded altogether, aud the words “gardens on the Jamna arc 
uibstitntfd, and the editor adds, in a note “ the text has ‘7//V,’ which I lake 
to be a mistake for.7;/« = Jumna ! ” When our author is perfectly correct 

he is, in this manner, made out to be wrong. 

From its situation, the Jud Bagh is probably that which now goes by the 
name of the Bagb-i-Sha!imar, some distance W. of the old city of Dihli 

This affair will l>e found much more detailed m the account of Malik Balban- 
i-KasJilu Khan, and of Ulugh Kh5n, farther on, and the Jud Garden is agan. 

referred to. 

» There is nothing about -u>atls in this part of the sentence, 
r In Elliot [vol. ii. page 357 ]-” they became voy caut.o,., m the.r pro- 
ceedings,” &c. The original word here signifies delaying, sus,nmdmg, 

''‘rne®had‘'.;ueceeded, as Deputy of Ulugh Khan’s brother, Malik Saif-u.h 
Din, I-bak i-Kashli Khi", who had been sent to riie fief of Mirath after Malik 

Kiitb-ud-Din, Husain, the Qhrirt. had been got rid of. 

Malik liadond-Din-i-Sunkar, the Kumi, feudatory of Bh..rnah also 
reached the capital with a Iiody of troops, and thus timely aid tended to the 
security of the city. As usual with our author, he gives part of the details 
herrbut retains the greater part of the particulars for his aceoiin. of italhaii. 

i-Kashlu Khan, and Ulugh Ehan. which see 
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When the morning of Friday [the 7th of Jamadi-ul- 
Akhir] dawned, God Almighty prepared a pleasure [for 
them], and Malik ’Istz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlu Kh an, 
proposed to retire. The other Maliks along with the 
Sultan’s mother, the Malikah-i-Jahan, when they perceived 
that his intention was to be abandoned, all concurred in 
retiring. The greater portion of their following [however] 
did not accompany them at the time of their withdrawal, 
and took up their quarters in the vicinity of the city, and 
many of the great and notable persons among them sought 
to be admitted to terms, and presented themselves before 
the sublime court ^ ; and those [disaffected] Maliks retired 
towards the Siwalikh ® [territory] foiled in their objects. 

When information of their intention [to march against 
Dibit, previously related] reached Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, 
and the [other] Maliks and Amirs of the royal army, they 
moved from the position they were then in, and pressed 
forward towards the capital, until, when they arrived near 
unto it, the state of affairs became manifest to Ulugh 
Khan-i-A’zam, and he reached the capital again, safely, 
prosperously, victoriously, and triumphantly, on the 14th * 
of Jamadi-ul-Akhir — May Almighty God perpetuate the 
sovereignty of this dynasty, and make lasting the fortune 
and power of this Khan-ship, and preserve the people of 
Islam, through His illustrious Prophet Muhammad * ! 

Subsequently to these events, cn Wednesday, the 8th 
of the blessed month of Ramazan of this year, the masitad 
of the Waztr-ship was entrusted to the Ziya-ul-Mulk, Taj- 
ud-Din, with the title of Nizam-ul-Mulk, and the masiiad 
of the [office of] A^raf-i-Mamalik * w^as committed to the 


' That IS, they presented themselves to make their submission, after terms 
were entered into, and do homage to the Sultan. In the account of Malik 
balban-i. Kashin IQian. in the next Section, It is said that only 200 or 300 
followers accompanied him on his retreat. 

** I he .‘siwalihh has been )>revious|y tlescribed. 

s \\ ithout even a slir„ns/i having taken place between them ! So much for 
<nii ^‘caiujid and c<>n^tienUous narralor.’’ 

In the account of L lugh Khan the date is the loth of famadi-ul-Akhir. 

‘ No further notice of Kutiugh Khan and his wife, the Sultan’s mother, 
occurs throughout lhi> work, although our author, no doubt, was well aware 
of their fate ; and it not reconled anywhere else. They probably retired 
V. :t,iin th. Muj^hal rlominion^, or remained with Kashlu Khan in Sind. 

S» <• u/ite page r* -.perting these titles. 
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Sadr-ul-Mulk ; and, at the end of this year’, an army of 
infidel Mughals from Kh urasan reached the territory of 
Ochchah and Multan, and Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i- 
Ka^lu Khan, entered into a compact with them, and 
joined the camp of their leader, the Nu-yin, Salin ^ the 
Mughal. 


Thirteenth Year: 656 h. 

When the new year came round, and the month of Mu- 
harram, 656 H., was entered upon, on Sunday, the 6th of 
Muharram, the sublime standards moved from the capital 
for the purpose of making holy war upon and repelling the 
Mughal infidels, and a camp was formed in sight of the 
city of Dihli. 

Trustworthy persons have related on this wise, that 
on Wednesday, the 9th of this same month, Hulau [or 
Hulaku], who was the head of the Mughal infidels [in 
’Irak], fled discomfited before the troops of the Lord of the 
Faithful, Musta’§im B’illah, from the gate of Baghdad 

* In Zi-Hijjah, the last month of the year. 

* Elliot [vol. ii. page 358I— “at the camp of Sdlin-tKrwht" \ This 
leader is styled Sart by our author in the account of Ulugh Klian, and Salt — 
r and / being interchangeable — in other places, and by other authors. 

The Taba^cat-i-Akbari dismisses this invasion in a few words, and has : 
“At the end of this year an army of Mughals came into the territories of 
Ochcliah and Multan, and the Sultan marched to repel them, and the Mughal 
army retired without fighting, and the Sultan also returned. 

The“revised ” text of Firishtah has J-i which, 

^correct, shows that writer knew not what he was writing about, for it can only 
be rendered — “an army of Mughals came to SdrJ and the territories of 
Ochehah and Multan.” The name of the leader has been mistaken for a 
place and his rank seemingly for a territory also. He adds, what is neither 
contained in our author nor in the Tahakat-i-Akbart— “ the Sultan brought 
forth his red lent [pavilion] and pitched it, and after four months, when his 
forces had assembled, he set out by continuous marches, and, as thcMughals 
retired without fighting, the Sultan also retired,” all of which is totally 
incorrect, and his own concoction. The Sultan nezrer mot-cd from his capit.'il, 
nor did the troops either, and there they remained. The Mughals did 
just what they liked, and ravaged the frontiers of the Dihli kingdom ; and 
Malik Tzz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Ka^lu Khan, who was indeix^ndent, all but m 
name, of the Dihli government, had lately returned from a visit to Hulau [or 
Hulaku, both being correct] Ehan’s camp, and was saddled with the presence 
of a Mughal intendant or commissioner in his territory. See the account of 

Balban-i-Kashlu Khan and Ulugh Khan faithcr on. , . • 

» The editors of the Calcutta text arid a note here t.i the cfTcct that this 
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When the Sultan’s troops issued forth for the purpose 
of carrying on war against the infidels, Maliks and Amirs, 
with bodies of troops, were appointed to all parts ® ; and 
the centre [division] of the Sultan’s [own] troops returned 
to the capital on the ist of the month of Ramazan, where 
the Sultan continued for a period of five [seven ?] ^ months. 
On the 1 8th of the month of Zl-Hijjah ® of this same year, 
the kingdom of Lakhanawati was conferred upon Jalal-ud- 
Din, Mas’ud®, son of [the late] Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, JanL 


Fourteenth Year: 657 h. 

The new year having come round, on Thursday, the 
13th of Muharram, 657 H. *, the Sultan’s forces moved for 
the purpose of carrying on war against the infidels ; and, on 
Sunday, the 21st of the month of Safar, the territories of 
Bhianah, Kol, Balaram, and Gwaliyur were placed in Malik 

statement is contained “in all four A/SS. used by them,” and that it Ls 
“ contrarj* to the truth.” I can assure them that it is contained in eleven AfSS., 
and more, that, wherever a ATS. of the text is found, therein will this 
statement be found also, and still more, that the statement is perfectly tnte that 
the Mughals — the van of Hulaii’s army, amounting to 30,000 horse — on 
approaching the gates of Baghdad on the west side of the Dijlab, were 
encountered by the Kh alifah’s troops under his general Suliman Shah, and 
other leaders, and repulsed. This was but a temporary success however, 
Al-Nfusta’sim B’illah, Abu Ahmad-i-*Abd-ullah, was martyred by the Mughals. 
together with four of his sons and other members of his family, on the 
6th of Safar, 656 ll. 

* Where these botlies of troops were sent may be seen in the account of 
Ulugh Kh an, and may partly account for the forces of Dihlf, concentrated at 
the capital, being unable to move against the Mughals. 

' All the copies of the text have five months, but, from the 6th of Muharram 

— the first month of the year — mentioned above, to the 1st of Ramadan, 

% 

is exactly eight months less five days. 

* In some copies Zl-Ka’dah. 

* He is styled “Shah” in some of the best copies of the text, which is certainly 
redundant, for we nowhere meet with it except for the princes of this dynasty. 
In the List at the commencement of this reign he is called Jalal-ud-Din, Kulidl 
Kh an, son of the late Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, JanT, who is certainly, at page 625* 
styled Shah-zadah of Turkistan. In other places the son is called Malik Kut- 
lugh, Mas’ud, son of Jani, and also Kuli) and Kulij, Mas’ud, son of Jani. 
See the account of Ulugh Kh an for notice of other discrepancies respecting 
Lakhanawati and its governors. 

* No movement was made, according to this, for a period of four months 
an<l twelve days, from the 1st of Ramazan, 656 ii. to the 13th of Muharram, 
637 II. The infiflcls referred to were Hin^lus, as will appear. 
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Nu§rat-ud-Din,ShcrKhan-i-Sunkar’scharge^andtheMaIik- 

un-Nawwab, I-bak, was nominated to proceed with a force 
against the infidels of Rantabhur, and the Sultan’s forces re- 
turned to the illusti*ious seat of the kingdom’s glory again. 

On Wednesday, the 4th of the month of Jamadi-ul- 
Al^ir of this year, two elephants and some treasure from 
the territory of Lakhanawati reached the sublime Court®; 
and, on the 6th [26th of the aforesaid month, the Shaikh- 
ul-Islam [Patriarch] of the capital, Jamal-ud-Din, the 
Bustamt died, and on the 24th of the month Kazt Kabir- 
ud-Din departed this life — the Almighty’s mercy be upon 
them ! — and their offices were conferred, with king-like 
benevolence, upon their sons. In the month of Rajab of 
this same year, Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak, Kashi! Kh an *-i- 
A’zam, the Bar-Bak, passed to the eternal mansion of the 
Most Compassionate, and the office of Amir-i-Hajib was 
assigned to his son, Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad*. On 
the 1st of Ramazan, the Imam, Hamid-ud-Din of Mari- 
galah •, died likewise, and his grants, by the royal favour, 
were confirmed to his sons. 


In the account of NLalik Shcr Khan, and of Ulu^h Khan, besides these 
fiefs, Baltarah, Baltadah, or Paltarah— for the word is written thus in the best 
copies of the text — and Mihir and Mahawan, are ako said to have been 

conferred upon him. See note *, last para, page 7*4- 

Firishlnh, who, of course, knows more than any one else, and is alwjtys so 
correct as 1 have shown, says, immediately after mentioning the “Sultan’s 
rfturn from marching against the Mughals ” — which wa-s not correct, as shown 
in the previous note that the Panjah w.as entrusted to Shcr Khan’s charge, 
and that KhSn, Ulugh Khan’s brother, got Bhtanah, Kol, Jalisar, and 

Gwaliyur, which is etiually fallacious. The Sultan did not possess the Panjab 
to give him : the MughaU had overran that part, as will be found farther on. 
The frontier territory possessed by the Sultan at this period — 657 H. [when all 
Indian Histories suddenly cease from giving any further account of the reign, 
l>ccause dependent on our author for them]— was made over to the charge of 
Malik Nusrat Khan, Badr-ud-DIn, Sunkar, the Kumi. as mentioned in a 
following note, and he was still stationed in that part, with a considerable body 

of forces, when our author ended his history, 

a See the account of Malik TaJ-ud-DIn, Arsalan Khun, in next Section. 

« Firishtah, of coui-se, kills the wrong person. He records the death of 
Malik y' [for jc]-ud-Din. Kas±lu KMn, who was still living when our author 

‘ This nephew of Ulugh Khan rose to high rank m bis reign, and held the 
offices his father had held ; and his lille w.as ’Ala-u.I-Dm, Kashli Khan. 
Ulugh Kutlugh-i-Mu’ai? 2 am. the Far-Bak. He was very mumhccnl. a great 
archer ami hunter, and very skilful in the game of Chaugan. 

• or Mrir-g-dali m the Punjd.. 


Z z 
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After such turmoil, when the prosperity of the state, and 
the dominion of the great Sultan’s kingdom, had its face 
turned to extension, and all fractures were set and all 
wounds were alleviated, on the branch of continuity on the 
stately tree of monarchy, a new flower bloomed, and a 
tender bud opened, and the ripening fruit grew ; and, on 
the 29th of the month of Ramazan, the abundant grace of 
the Creator of the Sultani [imperial] stem, from the illus- 
trious shell of Khan! [the daughter of Ulugh Khan], 
bestowed a son ^ ; and such an amount of favours and 
benefactions reached both gentle and simple — noble and 
plebeian — [in gratitude] for these blessings, as the pen of 
the record-writer cannot record, nor the breath of the 
narrator be sufficiently capable of narrating® — May the 
Almighty God ever keep the parterre of sovereignty and 
garden of dominion adorned with the trees and fruits 
of continuation ! 

At the end of the month of Shawwal of this same year, 
Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Tez Kh an, with a force duly 
organized and equipped, in accordance with the sublime 
mandate, reached ® the capital. 


Fifteenth Year: 658 h. 

When the new year of 658 H, came in, the sun of 
sovereignty rose from the horizon of prosperity, and the 

* This son v.-as by Ulugh Kh an*s daughter, but he did hot live long. 

® Our “author’s flourishes” seem to have been “greatly compressed” here, 
in Elliot, as well as in the account of the following year. 

/ ® The word here used signifies — reached, arrived — not rrtttrned. He 
came from Awg,dh in order to accompany Ulugh Kh an in his expedition into 
the Koh-payah ; but, in the account of him in the next Section, it is said he 
arrived at the capital in 658 ii., when our author finished his history. 

In this year “when all fractures were set,” and the Mughals harassing the 
frontier, Malik Badr-ud-Din, Sun^ar, the Rum!, on account of the implicit 
faith placed in him by the Court, and on account of the continual hostility 
between Malik Sher Kh an, who held Tabarhindah and its dependencies, and 
Malik Balban-i-Ka§hlu Kh an of Multan and Oohcliah, was made feudatory 
of Tabarhindah, Sunam, Jhajhar, Lakhwal, and as far as the ferries of the 
Blah, and despatched there with a large force. On this occasion, the title of 
Nusrat Khan was conferred upon him. Sher Kh an received the fiefs of Kol 
and Bhianah, Bilaram, Jalisar, Baltarah, Mihar, and Mahawan, and the 
fortress of Gwaliyur — a very considerable tract of territory. Both Maliks held 
ihc-^c fiefs when our author closed his history. 
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moon of dominion shone forth from the zodiac of hap- 
piness. 

On the 13th of the month of Safar, the Kh an-i-Mu*- 
azzam, Ulugh Khan-i-A*zam, marched towards the Koh- 
payah of Dihli, to put down the violence of the contu- 
macious Mew S of whom a demon would be horrified, and 
about 10,000 horsemen in defensive armour, warlike and 
relentless warriors, followed his august stirrup®. The next 
day vast booty, and cattle in great numbers, arrived. He 
[the Kh an] plundered and devastated difficult passes, and 
attacked strong mountain tracts*, and Hindus beyond 
computation fell beneath the unsparing swords of the 
holy-warriors 

Since the accomplishment of this History has reached 
this place, with this holy-warfare, and victory and success 
conferred by God, it is concluded. Should life be pro- 
longed, and eternity extend the time, and aptitude remain, 
whatever events may hereafter occur will be recorded. 

The hope and reliance [of the author] on such persons 
as may look into this Tabakat and into these Annals, 
and take into consideration these Chronicles and Nar- 
rations, or if an atom of these accounts or a hint of these 
statements should come to their hearing, is, that, if an 
error, mistake, inadvertency, or omission should enter their 


* Mew, Mcw^, or Mewrah. or Mcwatts, a most contumacious race down 
even to modem times. In Akbar’s time they were employed as spies, and 
Dak runners. The words Mew and Mewra or Mewyah are both singidar and 

^ 3 There is nothing whatever in the text about “their Deo,” nor about “and 
a large army,” as in Elliot [vol. ii. page 359]. " Inch compare here. The 

force consisted of about 10,000 cavalry only. 

^ The words — kohaha-i-hasin — do not signify “strong 


The details of these operations, but related in quite a different manner, 
will be found in the account of Ulugh Khan, in the next Section, together wit i 
the account of the reception of the emissaries from Khurasan, and the circum- 
stances which led to their coming. These persons certainly came from -or 
rather returned from — the camp of Hulaku Khan, but 

front him, uor from the Mughals. Ulugh Khan velurnc<l from this expedition 
on the 24th of Rabi'-ul-Awwal, 658 11., the emissaries from Khura^n were 
received In the middle of the following month, KaM -ul-Aklur, and, on t 
24th of Rajab, the seventh month of the year, Ulugh Khan again 
towards the hill tracts— Koh-payah. His return is not mentioned, hut he la 
returned again, no doubt, when our author finally cn c is us >ry, 
the tenth inonlli of the year — Shaw'A-.d 65S 11. 

2 Z 2 
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generous minds or reach their recipient ears, they will veil 
it with the garment of forgiveness, and endeavour to correct 
and rectify it, since whatever had been read in previous 
histories from the narrations and chronicles of Prophets, 
Maliks, and Sultans, has been copied, and whatever the 
eye has beheld has been recorded 

is remarkable, but nevertheless true, and I do not think the fact 
has been particularly noticed before, that all the Muhammadan Indian histories 
of this dynasty suddenly end where our author terminates his account of it, and 
that no farther account of Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah’s, reign is contained 
in anv of them. 

The Tabakat-i-Akbarl relates but two events in the year 657 H., and then 
suddenly comes to a conclusion with a short account of that Sultan’s mode of 
life, and liis death, and no other event is mentioned. Bucla’uni goes on a little 
farther, and gives a few lines more, but only as far as our author goes in his 
account of Ulugh ICh an in the next Section, and then gives several ICa^idahs, 
of many pages, by way of lengthening the account. Firishtah also manages 
to spin out his tale to the same date, but relates nothing farther than is 
contained in Buda’unI and our author, whose last date here mentioned is 
I3lh of Safar — the second month of the year 658 H. ; and, in the account of 
Ulugh Khan, the last date given is Shavvwal — the tenth month of that year, 
and all after is a perf€ct blank in Indian histtuy, until the reign of Ulugh 
Kh an. —Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Balban — with which Zfya-i-Barani commences 
his history, the Tarikh-i-Ffruz-Shahi ; but he relates nothing respecting the 
events of the period in question, although he says he commenced his history 
where “the §adr-i-Jahan, Minhaj-i-Saraj, Jurjani, left off.*’ 

Most writers agree that Nasir-ud-Dtn, Mahmud Shah, was taken ill in 
663 H., and died on the *ith of Jamadl-ul-A wwal, 664 ii. His reign was 
exactly twenty years, three months, and seventeen days, and, yet, with the 
dates before them, the authors of the Tarikh-i-Firuz-Shahi. the I'arikh-i- 
Mubarak-Shrdif, Zubdal-ut-Tawarikh, Tabakat-i-Akbari, and several others, 
make it one year Uss ! 

One reason of this significant silence on the part of our author [who died in 
the next reign] for a period of nearly six years, is, probably, that the Mughals, 
being so powerful in the I’anjab, harassed the western frontier of the Dihlt 
territory, and occasioned considerable confusion therein ; and, not being able 
to chronicle victories, he refraiiieil from continuing his history. Our author’s 
health does not seem to have hinderetl him, as he continued for some time in 
employment in Balban s reign. There may haz'e been another reason for his 
silence, as some authors attribute the death of Nasir-iubDin to poison 
administeretl by L lugh Kh an, although this is extremely doubtful, and .some 
say he was starved to death whilst confined by Balban’s orders. Be this as it 
may, the silence is ominous. 

Na^ir-ud-Dln, Mahmud 2 hah, left neither offspring nor heir, but, before 
his death, he had nominated Ulugh Kh an as his successor. This was natural, as 
Ulugh Khan was his own father-in-law ; that the latter was son-in-law to Naf ir’s 
father, I-yal-timisJi, a mistake of the Tabakat-i-Akbari and its copyists who 
confound him with B.alban- i- Kashiu Khan ; but I know of no proof that he 
even was son-in-law of thatSiiltan. Ulugh Khan’s own son, Nasir-ud-DIn, Mah- 
mud, surnanicd Bughra Khan, had married a daughter of Sultan Nasir-ud- 
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May the Most High God preserve and continue the 
dynasty of the Sultan-i-Mu*azzam, the great king of 

kings, Nasir-ud-Dunya wa ud-DIn, AbO-l-Muzaffar- 
I-MahmOd Sh ah, son of the Sultan I-yal-timish. on the 
throne of sovereignty and the couch of dominion to 
the utmost bounds of possibility, and may He grant HiS 
forgiveness to the compiler of this TabakaT, for the sake 
of the illustrious Prophet Mul;iammad 1 

Din, Mattmvul Shah, who was the mother of Ulugh Khan’s [Sultan Gh iyas« 
ud-Dfn, Balbau’s] snccessor, Kai-Kubad ; and, therefore, it is not surprising 
that, on the death of Sultan Na§ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah. Ulugh Khan, 
who had, in reality, governed the kingdom since the fall of ’Imad-ud-DIn-i- 
Rayhan, with the accord of all the great Maliks, was raised to the throne. 

Sultan Firiiz Shah, whenever he had occasion to mention the name of 
Sultan Nasir-ud-DIn, Mahmud Shah, used, always, to style him, in a con- 
temptuous manner, by the name of “the Kh wajah»Tash slave .Kh wSjah- 
1 ash signifying one of a number of slaves of one master, and, also, servants of 
one loixl. 

It is related that Nasir\s humility was so great that he requested, that, when he 
died, hus face should be blackened, a rope tie<l to his lect, and his body drawn 
along the ground aiul thrown into a cavern. When liis death took place, an*l 
consultation was held as to the carrying out of his wishes, “ some wise persons 
.Tmong the Maliks and ’L lama .advised that the face of the corpse should be 
covered with a piece of the [old] drapery of the mosque at Makkah, which is 
black, his bier so constructccl with long legs that it might be drawn along the 
ground by a rope to a cavern prepared for it. This was done, and over that 
cavern his sepulchre still stands, which since that time has become a place of 
pilgrimage.” 

Among some of the events of the year 658 H. , the Malik of Rahul, whose 
name is not mentioned, after he had carried oh war against the Muf^als for 
nearly tivo years, was taken by Prince Yu§ii*mut and I-yal-ka, the Nuyin. 
He was brought to the presence of Halaku Khan, who ordered his flesh to be 
cut from his body, and he W’as compelled to eat it until he died. 

In the year 603 n., on the 9th of Kabi’-ul-Awwal, Hulaku died in Azar- 
baijan, aged forty-eight, after ruling, over Iran, nine years and three months. 

In 664 H., the Imam, Baha-ud*Din, Zakariya, the Muliant, died, leaving 
seven sons. 

Fatih-i— like Ziya-ud-Dfn. Barani — says Qhiyas-ud-Din, B.alban-i-Ulugh 
Rh an. ascended the throne of Dihli in 662 h. 
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Addjtional Note. — At page 525, where I have given what is said to 
have been the inscription on the coins of Sultan Kutb-ucl-Din, i>bak, I have 
stated, a-s will be obsen'ed, that the inscription is given as ^‘contained in a 
work in my possession, and Avhich the coins are said to have borne." I did 
not vouch fo)' its accuracy ; and this refers equally to the inscriptions subse- 
quently given up to the reign just concluded. 

I am under the necessity of burdening this translation .with these additional 
remarks because Mr. H. Blochmann, M.A., imagines he has made an 
important discovery. He says Coutributions to the History and Geography of 
Bengal," No. III., page 136, last para.], “I, too, have a work in my pos- 
session on the ‘Coins of the Salatin i Hind,’ a modem demi-quarto Dihli 
lithograph, based on Sayyid Ahmad’s Astir uf^anddid, and I dare say 1 have 
di.scovcred the source of Major Raverty’s information." In this, as in some 
other matters, however, he is totally mistaken. I do not know of, nor have I 
seen, any Asar-us-Sanadld, by Sayyid Ahmad— although I dare say anytliing 
from the Sayyid’s pen is valuable. The work I refer to is a PIS., of which I 
had a copy taken by my Afghan Maulawi of K.andahar — a r*;/ Patan — some 
ten years since, and, from what I can discover, it had been used by, or belonged 
to, the late W. Marsflen. I can put Mr. Blochmann in the way of finding the 
PIS., should he ever come to Englaiul. 
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